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INTRODUCTION 
BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Tux singular helpfulness of Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament to ministers 
of the Gospel and other biblical students, who have made themselves acquainted 
with its contents, either in the original or through the Edinburgh translation, is 
due to its subject, the wide range of thought which it opens, the thoroughness 
with which the several topics are examined and discussed, and the positive and 
in general satisfactory results to which the author arrives. 

Of the subject—the supernatural character and gradual progress of revelation 
as exhibited in the Old Testament—a subject now so prominent in the face of the 
sceptical denials of our times, little need be said beyond what is contained in the 
suggestive and stimulating introduction of the author. No one can read the 
clear and firm statements in §7 without being stirred by the wide sweep of 
thought proposed to be presented. Embracing as it does the whole field of 
Israelitish history in its connection with the founding of a kingdom of God 
among men, the kindred subject of the theocratic ordinances and sacred antiqui- 
ties of the Jews as giving the limited and temporary form in which that king- 
dom for ages appeared, and finally the form, extent, and limits of the doctrinal 
truths presented in the Old Testament, it aims to weave the whole into an organic 
unity of which the final expression is Christ. The thoroughness with which this 
has been done, and the repeated revisions to which the author subjected his work 
during the thirty years in which he lectured upon the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, are evident not only in the present volume, but in the forty articles con- 
tributed by him to Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie, in which several of the most im- 
portant subjects in this department of study are more fully discussed.* 

The foundation of the whole superstructure was laid by the author in a severe 


* Of these may be mentioned particularly: Feste der alten Hebriier, Herz im biblischen Sinn, 
Hoherpriester, Jehova, Kanon des Alten Testaments, Kinige in Israel, Leviten, Messias, Opfer- 
cultus des A. T., Priesterthum im A. T., Prophetenthum des A. T., Sabbath, Sabbath- und Jubel- 
jahr, Stimme Israels, Tag bei den Hebriern, Testament (Altes u. Neues), Volk Gottes, Weissagung, 
Hlohim, Heiligkeit Gottes, Unsterblichkeit (Lehre des A. T.), Versdhnungstag. These in a very 
compressed form will be found translated in Dr. Schaff’s Religious Encyclopedia, 3 vols, imp. 8v0, 


1882-1884, 
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process of critical and exegetical study of the Hebrew Scriptures, the fruits of 
which appear at every step. It was once said of him that he seemed to be pre- 
destined to be an expositor of the Old Testament. His decisions upon the mean- 
ing of its most important and difficult passages will bear a comparison, there is 
no reason to doubt, with the Revised Version of that part of the Bible soon to be 
issued, as they certainly do with the best results of German biblical learning. 
So numerous are these passages, which are either critically explained or brought 
into luminous connection with the subjects to which they relate, that, taken along 
with the explanations given of their meaning, they supply to a large degree the 
place of a critical commentary. 

The history of the Israelitish people, as recorded in the Old Testament, needs 
now, more than ever, to be made familiar, not only as exhibiting the divine 
guidance of a chosen race, with the constant revelation of the character and will 
of God which it involves, and also as containing the setting in which prophecy 
is put, and exhibiting the relations in which it was uttered, but as furnishing 
the means of judging of the validity of many objections which have been 
recently urged. The best refutation of not a few of the strange and distorted 
representations of sacred history now persistently made, is the history itself, and 
jn presenting this in clear outline, to be filled up by the careful study of the 
biblical narratives, an important help is furnished for gaining a true idea of 
divine revelation. 

The same remark may be made of the sacrificial system and sacred ordinances 
of the people of Israel, with the additional consideration that the attempt of the 
recent criticism to represent the biblical account of them as self-contradictory, 
and to a large extent of comparatively late origin, renders necessary a more par- 
ticular study of these institutions and laws than has ordinarily been given to 
them. Altar, tabernacle, sacrifice, feasts, priests, and Levites have now again 
become subjects of critical inquiry and investigation which cannot safely be neg- 
lected. The principal difficulties urged by the scepticism of De Wette and the 
reconstruction of biblical history proposed by the Hegelian speculations of Vatke, 
will be found discussed and placed in their true light by Dr. Oehler.* In their 
more recent form, as presented by the Wellhausen school, and repeated by Prof. 
Robertson Smith, they are stated and often sharply refuted in the additional notes 
in the second German edition, a translation of which is given in the present vol- 
ume. If these notes do not cover the whole ground, which in the nature of the 
case they cannot undertake to do ina Biblical Theology, they indicate some of the 
chief points in the present critical controversy, and will certainly be of service in 


* An approximation to the proper pronunciation of this name will be made, by those not familiar 
with German, by giving to the first syllable of Oehler the sound of ey in “they.” 
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the reading of the new literature which is sure to appear, devoted exclusively to 
these discussions. ; 

The crowning part of this wide range of subjects is the clear exhibition of the 
revelation of Himself, made by the Most High, and the Divine thoughts by which 
men were educated for the coming of Christ and the truths which He came to 
teach. In the careful tracing of these thoughts, as revealed in facts and by words 
in the Old Testament, the author, avoiding both the mystical tendency of Von 
_ Meyer and Stier and the mistake of Hengstenberg and others, in endeavoring to 
put more of completed Christian doctrine into the Old Testament than can be 
done without violence, has presented the theology of the older part of the Bible 
in a form which at one and the same time meets the demands of theological 
science and the practical wants of the Christian believer, and has produced a work 
which stands, as Dr. Schaff has rightly said (Religious Encyclopedia, ii., p. 1685), 
at the head of this department of biblical study. It was, therefore, only a de- 
served tribute to its merit that in the Hzaminatoriwm,* or series of examination 
questions on the best manuals in the different branches of theology, which has 
been recently prepared and published for the use of students in the German uni- 
versities, the Old Testament Theology of Oehler was selected to accompany the 
treatises of Neander, Hagenbach, Winer, Bleek, and others in their own special 
. departments. It should also be mentioned that the publication of the original in 
Germany in 1873-4 was immediately followed by a translation into English by E. 
D. Smith and §. Taylor in 1874-5, into French by De Rougemont in 1876, and 
into Dutch by Dr. Hartog, of Utrecht, in 1879. 

With these facts in view, and in the hope of rendering this work, which has 
been used for two or three years in his class-room with uniformly gratifying 
results, more accessible and helpful to biblical students, the American editor ac- 
cepted the invitation of the publishers to undertake a general revision of the 
English translation in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library with the addition of 
notes on points of special difficulty or importance. Some progress in this direc- 
tion had been made, when the appearance of a new edition of the original in Ger- 
many, by Dr. Theodore Oehler, a younger son of the author, dictated the pro- 
priety of bringing this edition into substantial conformity with it. In this proc- 
ess the Edinburgh translation of the text or body of the work, containing the 
lectures of Dr. Oehler as originally delivered (which has not been materially 
changed in the recent German edition, although some additions have been made), 
and of such parts of the notes as have been retained, has been subjected to a 
thorough revision, requiring numerous changes, in which errors incidental to a 


* Heaminatorium ber die theologischen Disciplinen nach den gangbarsten Lehrhiichern. Leipz., 
1871-1880. 
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first translation have been corrected and passages obscurely rendered have been 
made more intelligible. In these changes, in which it has been sometimes neces- 
sary to resort to paraphrase, or at least to abandon a strictly verbal rendering, the 
excellent Dutch translation of Dr. Hartog has been of appreciable service. The 
large amount of new matter in the recent German edition (generally indicated by 
brackets) referring to current discussions on questions of biblical criticism, philol- 
ogy, exegesis, and the history of religions, with references to the most recent liter- 
ature, rendered necessary in that edition the omission of a number of notes of 
subordinate importance, which accordingly are for the most part omitted also in | 
this translation. For the same reason it became necessary for the American edi- 
tor, in the additional notes which seemed to be called for, to restrict himself to the 
utmost brevity, and even in some cases not to indicate points on which it appears 
to him the positions or conclusions of the author are not sufficiently guarded or 
are not supported by evidence. 

The other additions and changes made in order to give an increased value to this 
edition are (1) the greatly enlarged and complete index of texts, (2) the references 
to the pages of the English translations of German works rather than to the orig- 
inal, and (8) the restoration of italics in the words and sentences designed to be 
made prominent in the original (also in a few other places), which were neglected 
to a great extent in the Edinburgh edition. The Hebrew words in the text 
and notes, while likely to be welcomed by the increasing number of those en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry who feel the importance of studying the Old 
Testament in the original, will occasion no special difficulty to others, as the 
translation immediately follows, or the meaning can be easily gathered from the 
connection. 

The verification of the numerous references to the Bible has been entirely com- 
mitted to the Rev. J. A. Spencer, D.D., of New York, who has also revised and 
corrected the full index of texts, which was originally prepared and thrown into 
a printed form by the class of 1882 in the Yale Divinity School for their own 
use, and has adapted the enlarged index of subjects to the paging of the present 
edition. My thanks are also due to Mr, Arthur D. Bissell, of the Graduate Clauss 
in this Seminary, for aid in making the pages referred to in German books cor+ 


respond to the English or American translations where such exist. 
G@. E. D. 
Divinity ScHoon or YALE CoLuEeR, 


Nuw Haven, Conn., Nov. 27, 1883. 
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2 OPENING WORDS, 


course of the last century, and that, the division into Old and New Testament 
Theology was made still later. The earlier theologians did not distinguish 
between Dogmatic and Biblical Theology, and were still farther from the idea 
of dividing Old and New Testament Theology, thus ignoring the gradual progress 
of revelation, and the constant connection of the revealed word with the progres- 
sive history of revelation, and treating the Old and New Testament as a sort of 
promptuarium, which could be used alike in all its parts—proof-texts for every 
Christian doctrine being brought together from the various parts of the Bible. 
We are now far beyond such onesidedness, although some recent Old Testament 
theologians (Hengstenberg) still show a tendency to confound the two Testa- 
ments after the fashion of the older orthodoxy. 

On the other hand, we are met in recent times by a view of the Old Testa- 
ment which entirely dissevers the Old Testament religion from any specific 
connection with the New Testament, placing it on the same line with the other 
pre-Christian religions, which also in their own way were a preparation for 
Christianity—a view of the Old Testament which scarcely allows its theology 
to claim a higher significance for the theological knowledge of the Chris- 
tian, than could, for example, be ascribed to the theology of Homer. This 
antipathy to the Old Testament in the spirit of Marcion and Schleiermacher 
is still prevalent among theologians, though far less so than it was twenty or 
thirty years ago. : From their point of view, the name Old Testament religion 
is as far as possible avoided, and Judaism and Jewish religion are spoken 
of by preference, although every one may learn from history that the Old 
Testament and Judaism are distinct—that Judaism begins where the Old Testa- 
ment is about to end, viz., with Ezra and the wisdom of the scribes who 
succeeded him. This view consistently leads to the denial of the specific char- 
acter, as a divine revelation, of the New Testament also—of Christianity. On 
this point we must not allow ourselves to be deceived. The relation of the New 
Testament to the Old is such that both stand or fall together. The New Tes- 
tament assumes the existence of the Old Testament law and prophecy as its 
positive presupposition. According to the New Testament, God made Chris- 
tianity to issue from other elements than those which the modern destructive 
criticism is accustomed to recognize. We cannot have the redeeming God of 
the New Covenant without the Creator and covenant God preached in the Old ; 
we cannot disconnect the Redeemer from the Old Testament predictions which 
He came to fulfil. No New Testament idea, indeed, is fully set forth in the Old 
Testament, but the genesis of all the ideas of the New Testament relating to 
salvation lies in the Old Testament. Even Schleiermacher was compelled to give 
a striking testimony to the organic connection of the two Testaments, which in 
theory he denied, when he reintroduced into doctrinal theology the treatment of 
the work of Christ according to His threefold office [of prophet, priest, and 
king]. Against the assertion that, to gain the true sense of Scripture, we must 
put aside everything that is Israelitish, or, as the saying is, everything that is 
Jewish, or, in Bunsen’s words, must translate from Semitic into Japhetic, our 
position is with Hofmann (in his Schriftbeweis), that the history contained in 
Scripture being the history of Israel, is what makes it Holy Scripture ; for Israel 
is the people whose history is the call to salvation. ‘H owrnpia &x Tdv 'Tovdaiwy 


OPENING WORDS. 3 


éoriv, says our Lord to the woman of Samaria. Not to conceal God from the 
world, but to reveal him to the world as the Holy One of whom heathenism is 
ignorant, is the work for which Israel was chosen. In Israel such living forces 
were implanted, that it was only from this people that the God-man, the Re- 
deemer of the world, could be born. The whole national figure of Israel ; the 
election and the rejection ; the curse that lies upon the nation, which Hitzig 
has compared to the oyster, which produces the pearl by its own destruction— 
all these are revelations of God to the world. 

The theology of the Old Testament therefore still retains its importance for 
Christian doctrine, though not in the same way in which the older Protestant 
theology employed it. The old atomistic system of Scripture proof must be super- 
seded by one which shows that the truths of salvation formulated in doctrinal 
statements are the result of the whole historical process through which Revela- 
tion has passed. The possibility of such Scripture proof is presented by Biblical 
Theology, which exhibits the Bible revelation in its totality and in its gradual 
historical course, and so displays the genesis of the scriptural teachings from 
which doctrinal propositions are to be coined, and the connection in which they 
appear in the divine economy of salvation. Biblical Theology employed in the 
construction of Systematic Theology not only serves continually to renew and 
deepen the latter in regard to ewisting dogmas, but also to give fuller justice to 
those biblical doctrines which, in the dogmatic labors of former centuries, fell 
too much into the shade. For Scripture is, as Oetinger has called it, the store- 
book of the world, the store-book of all times: it offers to the Church in every 
age just such instruction as it specially requires. Thus, to give a single example, 
recent times have directed attention to biblical eschatology and invested it with 
an interest in which the older Protestant Theology had no share. 

In these remarks I think I have brought forward the principal points of view 
from which the importance of Old Testament Theology is to be estimated, and 
which are my guides in dealing with the Old Testament. Of the greatness and. 
difficulty of the task, no one can have a livelier conviction than myself. There 
are good reasons why, although there are innumerable monographs on isolated 
portions of Biblical Theology, there are few works on the whole subject, and in 
particular, works on the Theology of the Old Testament. Some of these are 
posthumous. If these lectures awake in one or other of you an inclination to 
labor at the solution of this problem independently, and not through the glasses 
of a theological system or a critical school, and to devote to the Old Testament 
more thorough study, with a receptive sense of its holy grandeur, this will be the 
best result which I could wish. Let us begin, then, the journey that lies before 
us, with trust in God, that we may pass through it without interruption to the 
end, and, on reaching it, may thank Him for His help in the wa. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Oi: 
Summary. 
The Introduction has— - 
1. To define the theology of the Old Testament, and its relation to the 
cognate branches of biblical science. 
2. To present the conception of the Old Testament religion presupposed in 
our exhibition of the subject, together with the scientific standpoint of 
Old Testament theology thereby given. 
Followed by— 


8. A survey of the history of this branch of theology ; and 
4, A discussion of the method of Old Testament theology, and its divisions. 





L—DEFINITION AND LIMITS OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 
§ 2. 


DEFINITION OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. IT EMBRACES THE WHOLE FIELD OF 
REVELATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The theology of the Old Testament, the first main division of Biblical The- 
ology, is the historical exhibition of the development of the religion contained in the 
canonical books of the Old Testament. 

As a historical science, Biblical Theology is distinguished from the systematic 
statement of biblical doctrine by this, that while the latter investigates the unity 
of divine truth, as seen in the whole course of revelation, and the aggregate of 
its manifestations, the former has the task of exhibiting the religion of the 
Bible, according to its progressive development and the variety of the forms in which 
it appears. The theology of the Old Testament has therefore to follow the 
gradual progress by which the Old Testament revelation advanced to the com- 
pletion of salvation in Christ ; and to bring into view from all sides the forms 
in which, under the Old Covenant, the communion between God and man found 


expression. 

Now, since the Old Testament revelation (cf. § 6) did not present itself simply 
in words and as a divine testimony concerning doctrine, but was made in a 
connected course of divine deeds and institutions, and on the basis of these pro- 
duced a peculiarly shaped religious life ; and further, since all knowledge derived 
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from revelation is not given independently of the facts of the history of salvation 
and the divinely instituted rules of life, but develops itself in continual connec- 
tion with them ; it follows that the theology of the Old Testament cannot limit 
itself to the directly didactic matter in the Old Testament. It must embrace the 
essential factors of the history of the divine kingdom in the Old Covenant : its 
task. is, in short, the exhibition of the whole of the Old Testament dispensation (1). 

Even on this view of the subject, the name Old Testament Theology is still too 
broad (2), but it is at least more appropriate than other names which have been 
chosen for the exhibition of the Old Testament revelation, particularly than the 
term, Old Testament Dogmatics (8). 


(1) This conception of the theology of the Old Testament is in accordance with 
the conception of Biblical Theology presented by Ch. Fr. Schmid (in a treatise 
On the Interests and Position of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament in our 
Time, Tib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1838 ; and in his well-known Handbook of New 
Testwment Theology). This conception has, however, met with much opposition. 
The common conception is, that this branch should limit itself to the exhibition 
of the specially didactic contents of both Testaments. But here arises in the Old 
Testament the great difficulty, that this contains proportionally very little directly 
didactic matter. A separate exhibition of Old Testament religious teaching is, 
to be sure, possible ; but if it is not to prove quite incomplete, it will not be able 
to dispense with a reference at all points to the history of the covenant people 
and the institutions of the theocracy. This has been distinctly recognized even 
by Steudel (Vorlesungen iiber die Theol. des A. T., 1840), although he limits this 
branch to the exhibition of the doctrines of the Old Testament. He says with 
truth (p. 18 f.): ‘‘ We should form for ourselves an incomplete idea of the 
substance of the Old Testament religion, and of biblical religion in general, if we 
looked upon it only as doctrine. It is facts which, with the greatest distinctness, 
are held before us as the source of the growth of religious conceptions and 
religious life. It was not on the basis of consciousness that objective views in 
religion established themselves. Consciousness did not create the thing held 
forth as fact ; but, on the contrary, the consciousness was produced by the facts, 
and often the facts lie before us, from which at a later time was deduced the 
religious element which they represented and offered as their lesson.”’ Now 
although this is recognized by biblical theologians, it has been generally thought 
to be sufficient to give a merely introductory survey of the history of revela- 
tion, as has been done by Steudel, and also by Schultz, in the most recent Old 
Testament Theology. But on this plan it is not possible to exhibit properly the 
internal connection of the doctrine of Revelation with the revealing history—the 
aera isha pe ts the former in connection with the latter. We include, 
therefore, in estament Theology the chief features of the histor 
divine kingdom in the Old Oogandt at = f A 

(2) Properly speaking, all the biblical branches, viz. Biblical Introduction 
Hermeneutics, etc., should be included under the name Biblical Theology as 
a been done by Rosenkranz in his Hneyclopadia of Theological Science, and by 
others. 

(8) The term Dogmatics (which De Wette and Rosenkranz substitute), or even 
History of Old Testament Doctrine, is not appropriate for the exhibition of the doc- 
trinal contents of the Old Testament, even if we extend the notion of Dogmatics 
(see Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, p. 11) to the practical sphere, in the sense of déyuara 
Eph. ii. 15, Col. 11.14. Dogmas, the positive doctrines of faith and life which de- 
mand acknowledgment and obedience, are found in the Old Testament, for the 
most part only in the Pentateuch (as, for example, the imposing passage: ‘‘ Hear 
O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah’’—Deut. vi. 4). The further develop- 
ment of religious knowledge, which is found in the prophetic books, the Psalms, 
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and the books of the Hhokhma (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes), are inaccurately 
characterized by this expression. Even the prophetic announcements of the 
Messiah and His kingdom, of the resurrection of the dead, and the like, first 
became doctrinal propositions—essential parts of religious confession—from the 
standpoint of the New Testament fulfilment. Still less does that wrestling of 
the Israelitish spirit with the problems of life, brought out in many Psalms and 
in the book of Job, lead to a doctrinal result. The theology of the Old Tes- 
tament has to handle as such what is only in germ, and of the nature of presen- 
timent ; it has to show how the Old Testament, in the narrowness and unfinished 
state which characterizes in many parts its doctrinal contents, points from itself 
to something higher. The Old Testament is of course treated differently by the 
later Judaism. Judaism finds in the Old Testament the completion of dogma, as 
Mohammedanism does in the Koran. However, it is characteristic of the Jewish 
theology that it always takes pains to prove from the Pentateuch even the doc- 
trines primarily drawn from prophecy, such as those of the Messiah and the resur- 
rection, in order to invest them with a doctrinal character, a, ") 
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RELATION OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY TO OTHER OLD TESTAMENT BRANCHES. 


Among the other branches of Old Testament study, what is called Introduction 
to the Old Testament, or the history of the Old Testament writings, falls quite 
outside of the sphere of Old Testament Theology ; they stand, however, in a 
relation of mutual dependence on each other, in virtue of which the criticism of the 
Old Testament writings must also have respect to the results of Old Testament 
Theology (1). On the other hand, Old Testament Theology has a part of its 
contents in common with Biblical Archwology, which treats of the whole natural 
and social condition of the old Israelitish people ; for, in fact, all the important 
relations of life in Israel are treated as parts of religion, and belong essentially to 
the manifestation of the Old Testament religion, because the stamp of the 
communion of the people with the holy covenant God was to be imprinted upon 
them. Still, even such common constituents in the above-mentioned branches 
will demand in each case a treatment differing not merely in fulness, but in some 
measure also in form. With regard to the ordinances of worship, the theology 
of the Old Testament must treat of these so far as the communion of God and the 
people is carried out in them, and as they consequently present a system of re- 
ligious symbols. On the other hand, the discussion of all purely technical 
questions must be left to archeology (2). 

Finally, as to the relation of Old Testament Theology to the Israelitish history, 
the former has certainly to present the leading features in the facts of revelation 
which form the historical basis of the Old Testament religion, and in the divine 
leading of Israel ; but only as this history lived in the spirit of the organs of 
revelation, and was the object of religious faith. It is bound to reproduce faith- 
fully, 4nd without admixture of modern ways of looking at history, the view 
which the Holy Scriptures themselves give of the purpose of salvation which is 
carried out in Israel. The history of Israel, on the other hand, has not only ve 
present all sides of the historical development of the people of ‘Israel, even i its 
purely secular connections, thus necessitating the examination of chronological 
and such like questions, but to sift and vindicate, by historico-critical research, 
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the real historical facts which the theology of the Old Testament reproduces as 
the contents of faith (8). 


(1) The prevalent manner of treating Biblical Theology places it in an entirely 
one-sided relation of dependence upon the criticism of the biblical writings. 
This process is described by Rothe, for instance (Zur Dogmatik, p. 304 ff.), as 
follows : ‘‘In order to extract the actual facts of revelation from the Bible, the 
theologian must beforehand, by critical methods, make the Bible ‘ available’ 
for his purpose. For only when he has completed his investigation of the origin 
of the biblical books, and has tested on this basis their value as historical sources, 
can he gain from them, as far as they are interpreted, the true teachings of reve- 
lation.’> There would be nothing to object against this proposition of Rothe, 
were it not that the position toward the contents of the records of revelation, 
which the critic takes beforehand, in many respects determines for him the way 
in which he conceives of the origin of the biblical books. If a critic takes a 
view of revelation which is far from harmonious with the biblical one, and devises 
a scheme of sacred history which the history itself does not acknowledge, he will 
of course from these presuppositions judge of the time when these books origi- 
nated, and of other things, quite differently from what they themselves testify. 
Besides, Rothe does not himself claim for the critic an absolute freedom from all 
preconceived opinions, for he says, p. 309: ‘‘The one important point here 
is, that to us revelation is in itself, apart from the Bible, actually a reality. He 
before whose eyes, by means of the Bible as its record, revelation stands, in all 
its living majesty, as a mighty historical fact, can confidently exercise the most 
thorough and impartial criticism on the Holy Scriptures ; he takes toward it as 
a believer, a free position, without any anxiety whatever.’’ 

On the point ‘‘ that revelation in itself, aside from the Bible, is something 
real,’’ there can be no reasonable controversy. The Bible is not revelation itself ; 
it is the record of revelation. Neither do we deny the proposition, that he to 
whom the reality of revelation is made certain by means of the Bible as its record, 
takes toward the Scriptures ‘‘a free position of faith.’’ But now, if it is 
only through the Bible that the theologian receives this impression of the 
majesty of revelation as a mighty historical fact, it should rather be expected of 
him that, before he criticises the Bible, he should first surrender himself to its 
contents without preconceived opinions—should let the revelation in its majesty 
work directly upon him, in order, as Rothe (p. 329) strikingly expresses it, ‘‘ to 
make it a constant factor in the experiences of his personal life.’’> He who has 
won in this way the conviction that Holy Scripture is the truly witnessing record 
of the divine purpose of salvation, and of the historical facts which serve to its 
realization, and that in it is contained the word of God as the means by which 
every one can lay hold of salvation—he, in the joyful consciousness of his faith 
in revelation, will certainly refuse to be bound by human traditions concerning 
Holy Scripture, whether these originated with the Jewish scribes or with the 
ancient Church, or with our older Protestant theology, whatever be the respect 
which he may feel due to them; but neither will he surrender himself to a 
criticism in which we can everywhere see that it does not rest upon the con- 
sciousness of faith which Rothe commends. He knows that a criticism, with the 
results of which this treatment of the Bible is incompatible, cannot have found 
the truth, because it fails to explain that which the Bible in the Church has 
proved itself to be, and so leaves unsolved the very problem of historical criti- 
cism—the explanation of the facts. He simply makes the inquiry, What sort 
of a Bible would be the result of the factors which that criticism employs ? 
Would it be a Bible which presents to us this grand course of development of 
revelation, this grand system of facts and witnesses through the written word ? 
which, moreover, finds its proof in men’s hearts, as the Bible has done for two 
thousand years? Especially in regard to the Old Testament, the believer in 
revelation recognizes it as his task, before all things, to follow the gradual path 
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of development presented therein, and at the same time to value the continuous 
connection in which the Old Testament Scriptures stand to the ever-advancing 
revelation. In this respect it is inexplicable, when, for example, Schultz in his 
recent Theology of the Old Testament, which contains so much excellent matter on 
the one hand sets Moses so high as an organ of revelation, but thinks this man 
who lived in an age in which, as shown by the Egyptian antiquities, writing was 
quite a familiar art, to have written absolutely nothing but a few scanty scraps. 
We must not forget that the Old Testament Scriptures stand in such essential 
connection with the history of revelation, that the fulfiller of Old-Testament reve- 
lation could at the same time represent himself as the fulfiller of Old Testament 
Scripture. 

As regards the mutual relations between Introduction and Old Testament Theology, 
it will often be shown in the course of this work how the Old Testament, in 
reference to its didactic contents, presents not a uniform (completed) whole, but 
a regular progression of religious knowledge. Moreover, not only must the 
general view which we have of the gradual progress of Old Testament revelation 
influence our determination of the position which is due to any one book in the 
whole of the Old Testament, but the criticism of the Old Testament must pay 
regard to the course of development of the individual doctrines of the Oid 
Testament. For example, how is a genetic exhibition of the Old Testament 
doctrine of the nature and attributes of God, of angelology, of the doctrine of the 
state of man after death, etc., possible, on the presupposition that the Pentateuch 
is acomparatively recent production? We shall see how in many cases the Penta- 
teuch manifestly contains that which constitutes the basis for the development of 
the didactic matter in Prophecy and Hhokhma [for definition of this term see 
§ 235]. This is a feature ‘which the criticism of the Old Testament books, as a 
rule, either completely overlooks or handles in the most superficial manner. It 
is, to be sure, no proof that the Pentateuch in its present form is a production of 
Moses ; but it does show the relative age of the Pentateuch, even in its construc- 
tion, as compared with the prophetical books. 

(2) The definition of archeology given in the text is that of Gesenius (Hall. 
Encyklop., x. 74) and De Wette (Lehrbuch der hebr. jud. Arch. § 1 and 2), with 
which Keil (Handb. der bibl. Arch. § 1) agrees, according to which it has to exhibit 
the forms of life in Israel as the people elected to be the bearer of revelation. 

(3) In reference to the relation of Old Testament Theology to the history of Israel, 
I agree with Schmid (comp. Si iid) and differ most from the ordinary view. 
That history contains a series of facts which form the basis of the Old Testament 
religion. If we deny the exodus of Israel from Egypt, and the giving of the law 
from Sinai, the Old Testment religion floats in the air. Such facts can no more 
be separated from the religion of the Old Testament than the historical facts of 
Christ’s person can be from Christianity. Hence Old Testament theology must 
embrace the chief facts in the history of the divine kingdom, since it must present 
the Old Testament religion not only as doctrine, but in the whole compass of its 
manifestation. But because it ought to report what men in the Old Testament 
believed, in what faith they lived and died, it has to exhibit the history as Israel 
believed it. As it cannot be our task in an Old Testament Theology to harmonize 
the Old Testament history of creation and other things of this kind with the 
propositions of the newer physical sciences, we have only, in the exhibition of 
the history of revelation, to reproduce the view which Holy Scripture itself has. 
With ethnological and geographical research and the like we have nothing to 
do. We thus conceive of the relation of the theology of the Old Testament to 
the Israelitish history, in a manner similar to that in which C. F. Nagelsbach, in 
his excellent and well-known work, has placed the relations of the Homeric theol- 
ogy to mythology, when he states, as the object of the former (Preface to fee 
~ pische Theol. ed. 2, p. Xiv.), to give ‘+ the knowledge which Homer’s men ha ) 
the Deity, and the effects produced by this knowledge in life and faith, and, on 
the other hand, makes the work of the mythologist to consist in ‘‘ the criticism 


and deciphering of the historical development of mythological representations.”’ 
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That Old Testament Theology has a history, as its critical sister science, while 
Homeric theology has only a mythology, is owing to the different character of 
the two religions. Here, indeed, there must be strife between those who—and 
I avow myself to belong to this class—acknowledge as facts what the Old Tes- 
tament religion lays down as such, and are consequently convinced that the thing 
believed was also a thing which took place ; and between those who see in the Old 
Testament faith mainly a product of religious ideas, the historical basis of which 
can be ascertained only by a critical process resting on rationalistic presupposi- 
tions. The latter party, who despise the key offered by the Old Testament 
itself for the comprehension of its history, have been so fortunate in their 
attempts at explanation, as to have turned the providential leading of Israel into 
a dark riddle. (Rosenkranz, in his biography of Hegel, p. 49, informs us that 
the Jewish history repelled him (Hegel) just as violently as it captivated him, 
and troubled him like a dark riddle all his life.) But whoever occupies the 
historico-critical standpoint on this subject should endeavor to get at the point 
of view of the Bible itself in its purity, without admixture of modern views. In 
the common treatment of the theology of the Old Testament, however, we find a 
peculiar lack of firmness; where it is acknowledged that the Old Testament religion 
rests on facts, what these facts are is stated as indefinitely as possible. On the 
other hand, no criticism has as yet robbed of its force the judgment of Herder 
respecting the history of the Old Testament : ‘‘ A thing of that kind cannot be 
invented ; such history, with all that depends on it, and all that is connected 
with it—in short, such a people cannot be a fiction. Its yet uncompleted provi- 
dential guidance is the greatest poem of the ages, and advances probably (we say 
certainly, on the ground of Rom. xi. 25 ff.) to the solution of the mysterious 
riddle of the world’s history,”’ 
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The Theology of the Old Testament, according to the definition in § 2, must 
limit itself to the books of the Old Testament canon as received by the scribes in 
Palestine, and acknowledged by the Protestant Church, thus excluding the 
Apocrypha. For the canonical writings alone are a record of the history of 
revelation, and a genuine production of the spirit, which ruled as the principle 
of life in the Old Testament economy. According to the declarations of Christ in 
Luke xxiv. 44, Matt. xi. 18, etc., and the whole apostolic doctrine, there can be 
no doubt concerning the limits of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Covenant (1). 

Looking from the biblical standpoint, a specific difference must be made 
between the law, which claims divine authority, and the [human] prescriptions 
added to it and fencing it round—between prophecy, which knows itself to 
be the organ of the Divine Spirit, and the scribes in their collective capacity, 
who lean only on human authority, since, even to a man so eminent as Ezra, who 
stands at the head of the latter, the authority of an organ of revelation is not 
ascribed (2). It may be said, perhaps, that the distinction between the Hagio- 
grapha and the Apocryphal books is incapable of precise determination (as also 
that the composition of some of the Hagiographa falls later than the epoch 
which is marked by the silence of prophecy). Yet even in the better Apocryphal 
books it is impossible to ignore a laek of the depth of meaning that is found in 
the Old Testament, and in many cases an admixture of foreign elements (3). At 
all events, as soon as the theology of the Old Testament goes beyond the canoni- 
cal books, there is no firm principle on which to fix its limits (4). [Prof. W. 
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Robertson Smith (Old Testament, p. 141) has well stated the case: ‘‘ They (the 
Apocryphal books) were not only written after the end of the living progress of 
the Old Testament revelation, but their contents add nothing to our knowledge 
of that progress, and therefore, on a purely historical argument, and without 
going into any knotty theological questions as to the precise nature of inspiration 
we can say on broad grounds of common-sense that these books must not be fs 
cluded in the Bible record, but that their value is simply that of documents for 
the history of the connection of the Old and the New Testament.’’ Comp. also 
Ewald (Lehre vom Worte Gottes) to the same effect.—D. ] 


(1) Inmost statements of Old Testament theology the so-called A ha is in- 
cluded (Schultz, p. 15 ff., excludes it). In this at: the ‘guifoanea et the Old 
Testament canon is lost sight of. We take the following lemmata from the Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (compare my article, ‘‘ Kanon des A. T.,”” in Herzog’s 
Theol. Real-Encyklop. vii. p. 244 ff.). The Hebrew writings in the Old Testament 
form one corpus, which consists of three parts: 1. 71h, the Pentateuch ; 2. 
DN’), including (@) DIVE), the earlier prophets, the historical books from 


Joshua to Kings—(0) DIN, the later prophets, consisting of the three greater 


and the twelve lesser prophets ; 3. 0°33, Hagiographa. From this comes the 
full title of the Hebrew Bible, D31ND) OI] TWN. With the books contained 
in the Hebrew Bible are united, in the Alexandrian translation, a number of 
writings of later origin, and thus a more extensive collection of Old Testament 
writings has been formed. On the question, what value should be attached to the 
writings added in the Greek Bible, in comparison with those in the Hebrew col- 
lection, the dispute has been chiefly as to the recognition of the bounds of the 
Old Testament canon in the Christian Church. The Catholic Church sanctioned 
as canonical at the Council of Trent the. books which are added in the Septua- 
gint, called in the early Church Anagignoskomena or ecclesiastical lessons (hence 
a Theology of the Old Testament from the standpoint of the Romish Church 
must of necessity embrace the theology of these books). But the Protestant 
Church, following the example of Jerome, gives the Anagignoskomena of the 
Romish Church the not quite suitable name of Apocrypha, and rejects them. That 
the canon of the Protestant Church is that of the Judaism of Palestine is not dis- 
puted. As certainly must it be maintained, that the canon of the Judaism ot 
Palestine, as established in the last century before Christ, and then re-sanctioned 
after temporary hesitation at the Sanhedrim in Jamnia toward the end of the first 
century of our era [about A.D. 90] or a few years later, did not, as has been 
maintained, rest upon an interest of a simply literary nature, viz., to unite all the 
remains of Hebrew writings which were still to be had; for then it would be 
inconceivable why it did not embrace the book of the Son of Sirach, which long 
existed in the original Hebrew text. The point in question in the collection of 
the Old Testament writings was rather, as Josephus distinctly says in the well- 
known passage on the canon (¢. Ap. a8) concerning the dicaiwg Geia merioTevpéva 
BiBaia. In the same passage Josephus limits the Old Testament canon to the 
time of Artaxerxes, because from that time forward an exact succession of proph- 
ets is wanting. It may be said that this is an arbitrary limitation of the Pales- 
tinian scribes, and it has lately become the fashion (Ewald, Dillmann, Noeldeke} 
to efface this distinction between canonical and non-canonical Scriptures. But 
if we look into the New Testament, no doubt can remain as to where the Old and 
the New Covenants are connected ; since even the beginning of the New Testa- 
ment history of revelation attaches itself directly (comp. Matt. xi. 13 f.) to the 
close of Old Testament prophecy in Malachi.—A sharp controversy on the 
Apocrypha was carried on about the middle of the present century among the 
German theologians. On both sides weighty arguments were brought for- 
ward along with many controversial exaggerations. The conclusion reached is, 
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that that word of the Old Testament, which is so often referred to in the New“ 
Testament as a fulfilled word, is found only in the writings of the Hebrew 
canon ; that even if we admit as possible that there are allusions in some of the 
epistles, particularly the Epistle of James, to passages in the book of the Son of 
Sirach and the book of Wisdom, ‘‘ yet there is never more than a simple allusion, 
and never a quotation properly so called,’’ as even Stier, who is particularly 
zealous in searching out such correspondences (J. ¢. p. 12), candidly acknowl- 
edges. 

®) With Graf (The Historical Books of the Old Testament, 1866), the criticism 
of the Pentateuwch has taken the turn, that many, declaring the legislation of 
Deuteronomy to be older than the law in the middle books, regard the Penta- 
teuch as having reached its final shape only in the time of Ezra through the 
labors of a supplementing editor. But it is historically certain that, in the time 
after the exile, the Pentateuch was regarded as an inviolable whole, because of 
which the fencing in (120) of the Pentateuch then began with those ordinances to 
which our Lord assumes an attitude quite different from His relation to the 
vouoc. Conf. § 192 and Strack’s art. ‘‘ Kanon des A. T.,’? in Herzog, 2d ed. [On 
the appearance of Graf*s treatise, an account of which will be found in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 1880 and July, 1882, it was promptly reviewed by Ewald 
in the Gottingen, Gelehrte Anzeiger, June 1866, pp. 985-991, who pronounced it 
deficient in thoroughness, superficial and unsatisfactory. He says, ‘* Whoever 
adopts the opinion that the middle books of the Pentateuch were written after 
Deuteronomy will never be able to prove it, to say nothing of the fact that we 
should then be obliged to regard the contents of these books as imaginary and 
unhistorical.’? The theory, however, of the Levitical law as being of later origin 
than the earlier prophetical books, was defended by Reuss, who claims to be its 
author, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others, and has been made familiar to the Eng- 
lish and American public by Prof. W. Robertson Smith in his lectures on The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church, 1881, and the article ‘‘Israel’’ in the Hneyclopedia 
Britannica, by Wellhausen. On the other hand it is repudiated by Dillmann, 
whose eminence in Hebrew scholarship and special familiarity with the Levitical 
legislation entitle his opinion to respectful attention, Bredenkamp, Gesetz w. 
Propheten, 1880, and Delitzsch in a series of articles in Luthardt’s Zeztschrift, 1880. In 
America the work of Prof. Curtiss on The Levitical Priests, 1877, is directed against 
the Graf-Wellhausen theory on the single point that previous to the exile the 
priesthood was not confined to the family of Aaron, and that all Levites might be 
priests ; Prof. Green of Princeton, in Moses and the Prophets, 1883, has examined 
the views of Prof. Smith and Kuenen, and assigned his reasons for rejecting them, 
which has also been done by writers in the Presbyterian Review and other quarter- 
lies. Conf. also the art. ‘‘ Pentateuch’’ by Strack in the 2d ed. of Herzog, Reual- 
Encyklop. Particular points in this controversy will be found discussed in the 
notes of this edition of Oehler, It can only here be said that the theory of de- 
velopment applied to the Old Testament in the central proposition that the ritual 
law or Levitical legislation is the latest product of the Old Testament develop- 
ment and belongs to the period of the second temple, while ardently embraced by 
some in Germany and elsewhere, is regarded by most scholars as wholly un- 
supported by facts, and as requiring too many assumptions to render it worthy of 
acceptance.—D. ] 

(8) This is especially true of the celebrated book of the Son of Sirach, which, 
to mention only a single point, presses the Pentateuchal doctrine of retribution to 
an offensive Eudemonism, without any consideration of the features through 
which the Old Testament itself breaks through the externalism of the doctrine of 
retribution. (See my remarks on the theological character of the book in the 
article, ‘‘ Pedagogik des A. T.,’? in Schmid’s Pedagog. Encyklop. V. p. 694 f.), 
The same thing is true of the book of Wisdom, the most beautiful and excellent 
of the books of the Apocrypha. The ideas of the Greek philosophy are united 
in it with Old Testament doctrine, without any organic union of these elements, 
A tendency to syncretism [a mingling of ideas from other religions] is character- 
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istic of the later Jewish theology ; whereas, in the development of the Old Testa- 
ment religion presented in the canonical writings, the fundamental, principle of 
the latter has force sufficient to subdue and assimilate the foreign elements which 
are taken up. This may be seen especially in the traditions of Genesis and the 
institutions of the Mosaic worship, and also in doctrines of the later books, such 
as the doctrine of Satan and the Angels, if we assume in these cases, as is gener- 
ally done, the presence of a foreign influence. 

(4) No settled types of doctrine are found in the Old Testament Apocrypha. 
A thorough statement of the doctrinal system of the Book of Wisdom would 
bring us to the discussion of Jewish Alexandrinism. If the historical influence 
of the forms of post-canonical Judaism on the development of Christian doctrine 
were attempted, we should have to take up, along with the history of the Jew- 
ish Alexandrian philosophy of religion, the no less interesting and important his- 
tory of the Jewish Apocalyptic books, the book of Enoch, the fourth book of Ezra, 
and the Psalter of Solomon ; and further still, the Jewish religious sects, and the 
earlier Rabbinic theology found in the older Targums and Midrashim, as well as 
in the Mishna, etc., would have to be discussed, as is done in the treatises of De 
Wette and von Célln. Instead of burdening the Old Testament with such bal- 
last, it will be more proper to refer the delineation of post-canonical Judaism to 
a special theological science to which Schneckenburger (in the lectures publishea 
by Loehlein, 1862) has given the name of the History of the Times of the New 
Testament. [Since Schneckenburger, the same subject has been treated by 
several writers—by Holtzmann, Hausrath, and finally by Schiirer, Lehrbuch der 
Neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte, Leipzig, 1874.--Ene. Ep. | 





IL—FULLER STATEMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC STANDPOINT OF OLD 
TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


§ 5. 
THE VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION PROPER TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


The Christian theological standpoint for the theology of the Old Testament is 
already expressed in its name, by virtue of which it does not treat its subject as 
the Jewish religion, but as the divine revelation of the Old Covenant, which on the 
one hand is fundamentally different from all heathen religions, and on the other 
forms the preliminary stage to the revelation of the New Covenant, which is with 
it comprehended in one divine economy of salvation (1). Since the definition of 
Old Testament revelation will be discussed more fully further on (comp. § 55 ey). 
only the more general propositions will here be stated. 


(1) That view of the Old Testament which is now prominent in claiming that 
it seeks to understand the Old Testament historically, and yet at the same time 
to be just to its religious value, amounts essentially to this : that Israel, by virtue 
of a certain genius for religion rooted in the natural peculiarity of the Semitic 
race, was more successful in the search after the true religion than the other 
nations of antiquity, and soared higher than the rest toward the purest ee 
thoughts and endeavors. As the Greeks in the ancient world were the people 0 
art and philosophy, and the Romans the people of law, so the people of Sate 
kar’ é€ovhv sprang by natural growth from the Semitic stem. While it please 
the carlier rationalists to reduce the contents of the Old Testament as much . 
possible to things of little value, and then to condemn the whole as hee 
national delusion, this newer view, whose principal representative is Aald. 
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fully recognizes the depth of thought and moral loftiness of the Old Testa 
ment ; indeed, it finds there already, more or less distinctly expressed, the eter- 
nal truths which Christianity subsequently placed in full light. [As Dorner 
(Hist. of Prot. Theology, ii. 486) sharply states it : He suppresses all that is new in 
the New Testament, and makes it nothing more than a purified Judaism.—D. ] 

Yet, although individual contributions made to the matter of Old Testament 
theology from this standpoint have great value, the Old Testament can never be 
historically understood in this way. Does even a single page of the Old Testa- 
ment agree with this view, by which Israel is represented as a people of such 
genius in the production of religious thought, and the Old Testament religion as 
a natural product of the Israelitish spirit? All that the Bible recognizes is the 
decided opposition in which the Old Testament religion stood from the very 
beginning to all that Israel had sought and found in the path of nature. And 
how this view fails to recognize the difficulty of the divine twition expressed in 
Isa. xliii. 24: ‘‘Thou hast made me labor with thy sins, thou hast wearied me 
with thine iniquities.’’ In Jer. ii. 10 f. we find Israel’s position toward revela- 
tion distinctly characterized. When it is there said, ‘‘ Pass over to the isles of 
Chittim, and see ; and send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, and see if there 
be such a thing: Hatha nation changed its gods, which are yet no gods ? but 
my people have changed their glory for that which doth not profit,’’? this charge 
becomes intelligible, if we remember that the gods of the heathens were a pro- 
duction of the natural national mind, but not so the God of Israel. And there- 
fore the heathen nations do not exchange their gods—so long, that is, as their 
religions thus originated have power to develop organically ; but Israel had to 
exercise on itself a certain compulsion in order to rise to the sphere of the spirit- 
ual Jehovah-worship, and therefore it sought after the gods of the heathen—this 
borrowing from other religions, in fact, being characteristic of Israel, so far as it 
was not subject to revelation. 

The entire Old Testament remains a sealed book, if we fail to see that the sub- 
duing of the natural character of the people is the whole aim of the divine tui- 
tion, and that therefore the whole providential guidance of the nation moves in 
this antagonism. [From the point of view here controverted, the objection might 
arise that as in every department of mental activity the mass of the people occu- 
py a lower position than that of the more gifted intellects, while yet we re- 
gard the latter as the highest development of a nation’s mind (the Greek 
philosophy, for example, as a production of the Greek national mind), so the 
loftiest religious teachings found in the prophets may be regarded as the highest 
development of the Israelitish national mind. This objection would hold good, 
if the struggle which goes through the whole history of Israel, between what Israel 
should be and what it was, had respect only to such an antagonism as we find, 
for instance, in the reproof in Is. i. or subsequently between John the Baptist 
and the Pharisees. But the antagonism which really appears is one entirely dif- 
ferent. The struggle maintained by Moses and the prophets is not a struggle on 
the part of those who have embraced the religious principle in its purity and 
truth, against the mass who stand upon a lower plane and are under the influence 
of sense, but it is a struggle of men who remain true to the God who has re- 
vealed himself to their fathers, against the mass who have apostatized to strange 
gods and to strange religions. Not bondage to sense but wnfaithfulness is the 
charge against the people made by the true servants of Jehovah. | 


§ 6. 


THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF REVELATION. I, GENERAL AND SPECIAL REVELATION, 


The Biblical idea of revelation has its root in the idea of Creation. Revelation is 
the development of the relation in which God has placed Himself to the world in 
bringing it into existence. The basis of revelation is laid in the fact that the 
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world was called into existence by the word of God, and was animated by His 
Spirit. The production of different classes of beings advances teleologically, 
and reaches its goal only when God has created man in His own image. In this 
progression the foundation of revelation is laid. For revelation is, in general, 
God’s witness and communication of Himself to the world for the realization of the 
end of creation, and for the re-establishment of the full communion of man with 
God. After the tearing asunder through sin of the bond of the original com- 
munion of man with God, God testifies, partly in nature and the historical guid- 
ance of mankind, and partly in each one’s conscience, of His power, goodness, 
and justice, and thus draws man to seek God ; comp. how the Old Testament 
points to this witness of God, which is perceptible even to the heathen, in Isa. 
xl. 21-26; Jer. x.; Ps. xix. 2 ff., xciv. 8-10 (1). The outer and inner forms of 
this universal revelation stand in a continual relation of reciprocity, since man’s 
inward experience of the divine testimony is awakened through the objective 
outward witness of God ; but this outward witness is first understood by the in- 
ward (see Acts xvii. 28, in its relation to ver. 27). Yet the personal communion 
of man with God, as demanded by his ideal constitution, is not recovered by 
means of this general revelation. The living God remains to the natural man, 
in all his searchings, a hidden God (comp. Isa. xlv. 15 ; Jer. xxiii. 18 ; John i. 18). 
The knowledge of His aidco¢ divapse Kat Gevdtne does not in fact lead to the knowl- 
edge of the true and living God, nor does the testimony of conscience that we 
are bound to Him produce a personal vital communion with Him. Nay, con- 
science rather testifies to man of his separation from God, and that he has dis- 
owned the being of God attested to him in nature and history ; whence the Old 
Testament calls the heathen ‘those that forget God,” Ps. ix. 18(2). It is only by 
God’s stooping to man in personal testimony to Himself, and by the objective pres- 
entation of Himself, that a vital communion is actually established between Him 
and man. This is the special revelation (3), which first appears in the form of a 
covenant between God and a chosen race, and the founding of a kingdom of 
God among the latter, culminates in the manifestation of God in the flesh, 
advances from this point to the gathering of a people of God in all nations, and 
is completed in the making of a new heaven and a new earth (Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 
22; Rev. xxi. 1 ff.), where God shall be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 28). The relation 
between general and special revelation is such, that the former is the continual 
basis of the latter, the latter the aim and completion of the former, as, according 
to the Old Testament view, the covenant in the theocracy is presupposed in the 
worldwide covenant with Noah. As in nature each realm has its own laws, and 
yet the several realms stand in inseparable connection, since the lower steps always 
form a basis for the higher, and the higher a continuation and completion of the 
lower, so the general and special revelations, the order of nature and of salvation 
in the system of the world, are knit together in organic unity, as, according to 
the doctrine of the New Testament, the Logos is the Mediator of both (4). 


(1) What is called the physico-theological, the moral evidence of God's existence, 
etc., is repeatedly presented in the Old Testament ina popular form ; it es 
in the protest of the prophets against heathenism. Comp. Isa. xl, 21-26: © : 
ye not know? do ye not hear? hath it not been told you from the pesuune 
have ye no understanding of the founding of the earth? He that sits enthrone 
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over the circle of theearth . . . that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain. . . 
that bringeth the princes to nothing, and maketh the judges of the earth like a 
waste,’? etc. Ver. 26 points to the starry sky. Jer. x. brings to mind the living 
God who rules in the universe. Ps, xix. 2 ff. shows specially how God has 
revealed His splendor and order-establishing sway in the sun and its course. Ps. 
xciv. 9 presents the argument : ‘‘ He who plants the ear, shall He not hear? He 
who formed the eye, shall not He see?’ This verse admits of no difference of 
exposition. The thought is this: the Creator of hearing and sight must Him- 
self have an analogous knowledge—must be a living God, who sees all things, 
and hears prayer. Ver. 10, ‘‘ He who chastises the nations, shall not He punish, 
He, who teaches man knowledge ?’’ is often explained thus: He who punishes 
the nations in general, shall not He also punish in the actual case which is 
before us? To me, the exposition of Hupfeld and Hitzig appears to be more cor- 
rect, according to which the 0°] 19° refers to divine correction in man’s con- 
science. Then we get a good parallelism to the second member. The verse is 
thus a reference to the revelation of God in man’s conscience and reason: He 
who has given conscience and reason, He who proclaims Himself in them to be a 
God of retribution, should He not also proclaim Himself so in reality, in His 
providences toward the nations ? 

(2) The expression DTN ‘HY, Ps. ix. 18, is not, with Umbreit, to be con- 
nected directly with the forgetting of a purer ancient religion, but with the for- 
getting and denying of God’s testimony, as it comes continually to the 0?)3 them- 
selves. 

(3) In treating of special revelation, we meet one prominent point of difference 
between the biblical idea of revelation and the idea usually developed in the 
so-called Vermittelungstheologie (comp. Schultz’s Old Testament Theol.). This 
school limits the idea of revelation as much as possible to the inner life of man ; 
revelation is made to consist essentially in a divine ‘‘ self-communication through 
men inspired of God.’’ Revelation operates by working in the heart of man 
‘Can immediate certainty of divine life’’ (s. Schultz, p. 61, and my review in 
Zoeckler und Andree, Allg. literar. Anzeiger, 1870, p. 104 f.). The objective facts 
are not entirely denied ; it is not denied that events did occur in the history of 
the Israelites to which that inward self-communication of God to the prophets 
(of whom Moses may be regarded as the first) attaches itself. But the objective 
personal self-presentation of God which the Bible undoubtedly asserts is not 
admitted, for fear of too dangerous an approach to the sphere of the miraculous, 
or else it is spoken of in a very indefinite way. [Comp. the chapter on Moses in 
Schultz, especially p. 129 ff.] But [to this it may be answered] if revelation is at 
bottom only God’s communication of Himself through inspired men, if it acts 
only to awaken in the mind of certain chosen men an immediate certainty of the 
divine existence, no specific difference between a prophet and a heathen sage 
can be made out ; for even in the heathen an immediate certainty of the divine 
existence existed. In order that such a relation of personal communion between 
God and man as the idea of humanity requires may exist, we must have that 
objective presentation of Himself by God which is pointed out in the word, 
‘*Ffere am I,”? Isa. lii. 6, Ixv. 1. 

Luther, for example, has with reason, in his commentary on Ps, xviii, (Hve- 
getica opera latina, Erl, Ausg. xvi. p. 71), pointed out how, from the beginning, 
the divine government aimed at binding the revelation of God to a given object : 
‘* Voluit enim dominus et ab initio semper id curavit, ut esset aliquod monumen- 
tum et signum memoriale externum, quo alligaret fidem credentium in se, ne ad- 
ducerentur variis et peregrinis fervoribus in spontaneas religiones seu potius idolo- 
latrias.’’ Divine revelation must enter the world as a proclamation, in which 
the personality of God as such meets man, not as an inexpressible nwmen or 
Divinity, but as God Himself. When that is made clear to us, we discern the 
educational character of the divine forms of revelation. To mankind in its 
childhood God’s existence must be taught in theophany from without, and then 
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from that point revelation advances toward the i i i 

Be ac pide Gam. § 55). manifestation of the reality of 
(4) If an older supernaturalistic view places revelation in the more restricted 

sense in direct opposition to the order of nature, and represents special revela- 

oa as entering into the world as a Deus ex machina, this is in nowise the bibli- 

cal view. 


§ 7. 


Il. HISTORICAL CHARACTER AND GRADUAL PROGRESS OF REVELATION, ITS RELA~ 
TION TO THE WHOLE OF MAN’S LIFE. 


Its Supernatural Character. 


According to this, the special revelation of God, since it enters the sphere of 
human life, observes the laws of historical development which are grounded in the 
general divine system of the world. Tt does not at a bound enter the world all 
finished and complete; but from a limited and relatively incomplete begin- 
ning, confining itself to one separate people and race, it advances to its com- 
pletion in Christ in a gradual manner corresponding to the natural development 
of mankind, and guides that development into the path of the divine order of 
salvation, so as to communicate to man, by an historical process, the fulness of 
God which Christ bears in Himself. And because revelation aims at the restora~ 
tion of full communion between God and man, it is directed to the whole of man’s 
life. It does not complete its work by operating either exclusively or mainly 
upon man’s faculties of knowledge ; but constantly advancing, it produces and 
shapes the communion of God and man, as well by divine witness in word as by 
manifestations of God in the visible world, the institution of a commonwealth and 
its regulations, revelations of God within, the sending of the Spirit, and spirit- 
ual awakenings ; and all this so that a constant relation exists between the revealing: 
history of salvation and the revealing word, inasmuch as each divine fact is preceded 
by the word which discloses the counsel of God (Amos iii. 7) now to be com- 
pleted ; and again, the word of God arises from the completed fact, and testifies 
thereto (1). In these operations revelation makes itself known as differing from 
the natural revelations of the human mind, not only by the continuity and the or- 
ganic connection of the facts which constitute the history of salvation, but also in its 
special character (miracle), which points distinctly to a divine causality. It is rec- 
ognized by the organs of revelation themselves through a special influence of the 
Spirit, of which they are conscious as a divine inspiration, and finally, by all who 
in*faith accept revelation, through their own experience of salvation (2). 


(1) Biblical revelation, as here defined, is distinguished from the view of the 
older Protestant theology in two respects. On the old view, revelation was 
essentially, and almost exclusively, regarded as doctrine. In other words, what 
was urged was chiefly the influence of God on human knowledge—a defect 
which appeared still more one-sidedly in the older supernaturalism, which 
regarded revelation as concerned with the communication of a higher knowledge, 
which human reason either would not have found at all, or, as the rationalistic 
supernaturalism teaches, at least not so soon nor 80 perfectly. But if this was 
all, it would in fact have been better if it had pleased God to send directly from 
heaven a ready-made system of doctrine. This is, as is well known, the Moham- 
mcdan idea of revelation. And what need was there of this vast historical ap- 
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paratus in order simply to bring to the world a divine doctrine which was then 
to be accredited by the facts of revelation? The second point in which the 
older view of revelation was unjust to the biblical one, was the failure to recog- 
nize the gradual development which revelation passes through in the Scripture 
itself. The Bible, as the record of the teachings of revelation, was supposed to 
attest equally, in the Old and New Testaments, the truths which the Church has 
accepted as doctrines ; the doctrine of the Trinity, for example, was found in the 
Old Testament. 

If we look into the Scriptures, we see that, without doubt, revelation has to do 
with an influence on man’s knowledge, but not this exclusively, and never so as to 
make this stand in the foreground. A people of God is to be created from our 
sinful race ; a community having in itself divine life is to be planted, and man- 
kind thus to be transformed into a kingdom of God, a tabernacle of God among 
men (Rev. xxi.). Revelation, then, cannot possibly confine itself to the cognitive 
side of man. Biblical Theology must be a theology of divine facts ; not, indeed, 
in the limited view which has been taken (comp. Ad. Koehler’s paper in Ullmann’s 
Stud. u. Krit. 1852, p. 875 ff.), as if the work of revelation simply consisted in 
divine acts and then all knowledge originated merely through reflection on the 
facts of revelation ;—on a similarly limited view of Hofmann, in his Weissagung 
und Erfillung, comp. § 14. The matter stands thus: between the facts or the 
history of revelation on one side and the testimony of the divine word on the other, 
amutual correspondence exists: for example, the flood is announced as a divine 
judgment—the threatening word precedes it ; and then, after the fact has taken 
place, a further word of God grows from it. This goes on down to the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord.—Amos iii. 7: ‘‘ The Lord Jehovah does nothing without re- 
vealing His secret to His servants the prophets.’’ This passage points to the close 
connection of the words and facts of divine revelation. 

(2) The true definition of miracle and inspiration wiil be discussed further on. 
—The living eaperience of salvation is indeed first found complete on the basis of 
the New Testament revelation. It is there the testimony of the new creature, who 
knows that what he owes to the word of God differs specifically from that which 
he could have found in the path of nature. But in the Old Testament also there 
lies a mighty witness in the passage, ‘‘ Who is a God like unto Thee?’ (Ex. xy, 
11), as well as in the acknowledgment that Israel had a law such as no other 
people on earth had (Deut. iv. 6-8; Ps. exlvii. 19 f., etc.). 


§ 8. 


II, THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN THEIR RELATION TO HEATHENISM AND 
TO EACH OTHER. 


Revelation falls into two principal divisions, the Old and the New Testaments, 
which stand to each other in the relation of preparation and fulfilment, and are 
thus, as a connected dispensation of salvation, distinguished from all other relig- 
ions. Comp. specially Eph. ii, 12 (1). The law and the prophets are Fulfilled in 
Christianity ; while, on the contrary, the heathen religions are not fulfilled in 
Christianity, but come to naught. It is true that heathenism was a preparation for 
Christianity, not simply negatively by the exhaustion of the forms of religious life 
which it produced, and the making felt the need of salvation, but also, by bring- 
ing the intellectual and moral powers of the human soul to a richer development, 
it added to the gospel—which seeks to enlist in its service all the powers of man’s 
nature—many homogeneous elements, thus opening to the truth many paths 
among men. But heathenism not only lacks the series of divine facts through 
which the way was prepared for the completion of salvation in Christ, and like- 
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wise all knowledge concerning the divine counsel of salvation (comp. Isa. xli. 22, 
xliii. 9 ff., xliv. 7 ff., etc.) (2); but it has not so much as prepared the human 
basis from which the redemption of man could historically proceed. For, on the 
one hand, all heathen culture, even if capable of being shaped by revelation, is 
yet no necessary condition for the redemptive operation of the gospel, 1 Cor. i. 18- 
30 ; and, on the other hand, heathenism, which has no knowledge of the holiness 
of God, and so no full idea of sin, but only a keen sense of injustice, lacks those 
conditions under which alone a sphere of life could be generated which presented 
a fit soil for the founding of the work of redemption (cf. Rothe’s Theol. Hthik, 2d 
ed. ii. p. 120 ff.) (8). 

But the unity of the Old and New Testaments must not be understood as identity. 

The Old Testament itself, while it regards the decree of salvation revealed in it, 
and the kingdom of God founded thereupon, as eternal, as extending to all times 
and to all races of men (from Gen. xii. 8 onward, comp. also the parallel pas- 
sages ; further, Isa. xlv. 28 f., liv. 10, etc.), acknowledges that the manifestation 
_ of God’s kingdom at that time was imperfect and temporary ; for it points forward 
to a new revelation, in which that which is demanded by the letter of the law and 
signified by its ordinances shall become a reality through divine communication of 
life (comp. Deut. xxx. 6); indeed, at the very time in which the old form of the 
theocracy was overthrown, it predicted the new eternal covenant which God 
would make with His people (Jer. xxxi. 81 ff.) (4).—But still more distinctly 
does the New Testament emphasize the difference from the Old which subsists 
within the unity of the two covenants. The eternal counsel of salvation, although 
announced by the prophets, is nevertheless not completely revealed till after its 
actual realization (Rom. xvi. 25 f.; 1 Pet. i. 10 ff. ; Eph. ieOEE sella) qe Le 
tuition of the law reached its goal in the grace and truth of Christ (John i. 17 ; 
Rom. x. 4; Gal. iii. 24f.). In the saving benefits of the new covenant, the 
shadow of the old dispensation passes into reality (Col. ii. 1% ; Heb..x. 1 #.):: 
therefore the greatest man in the old covenant is less than the least in the kingdom 
of Christ (Matt. xi. 11); indeed, the Old Testament teachings and institutions, 
divested of their fulfilment in Christ, sink down into poor and beggarly rudiments 
(Gal. iv. 9) (5). 


(1) According to Eph. ii. 12, the heathen, as amyAdorpiopévoe THC modretac TOU 
'Iopaha, are also févor tov diabykav THC érayyeatac. Israel has hope, the heathen are 
Amida up Exovrec : Israel has the living God, the heathen are afeo év TO KOoHe. 

(2) What did heathenism ever transmit to the coming generations after its bloom 
was dead, as the work of its seers and oracles? What permanent knowledge to 
comfort men and inspire them with hope in times of trouble? The answer to 
this can only be, that heathen divination which searched heaven and earth to find 
signs of God’s will, which even knocked in its questionings at the gates of the 
kingdom of death, which listened for the divine voice in the depth of the human 
breast, never gained a knowledge of the counsel of the living God ; so that the 
old heathenism at the close of its development stood helpless—in spite of all its 
searching, possessing no key to the understanding of God’s ways, and no knowl- 
edge of the goal of history. Or did not its knowledge of the divine counsel 
take refuge in poetry, philosophy, and political wisdom, when the mind of man 
emancipated itself from the decaying power of divination ? The idea of a provi- 
dence, of a moral order of the world, everywhere appears, no doubt, as a witness 


of the religious constitution of man and the indestructible power of conscience. 
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But with this thought wrestles the belief in dark fate ; and this, as is forcibly 
brought out by Wuttke (Geschichte des Heidenthums, i. p. 98), is ‘‘the evil 
conscience of heathenism continually admonishing and tormenting—the conscious- 
ness of guilt on the part of the gods making it more and more evident that they 
are not what they ought to be ; that they are of this world, while they ought to 
be a spiritual power over it, and therefore bear in themselves the germ of 
death.’?—Whether destiny or virtue determines the world, or how the operations 
of both are divided, is a riddle which ever turns up unsolved, although boldly 
answered now in this way, now in that. Observe, for example, to cite but a few 
instances, how a Demosthenes at first testifies to the reign of divine justice in the 
history of nations ; how he prophetically announces the fall of the power which 
rests on falsehood and perjury ; how he concedes, indeed, that destiny deier- 
mines the issue of all things, but holds its gifts of fortune possible only where 
there exists a moral claim on the favor of the gods (Olynth. ii. 10. 22); and how, 
in the evening of his life, he knows no better explanation of the misfortune oi his 
people than that the destiny of all men, as it rules at present, is hard and dread- 
ful, and that therefore even Athens must receive its share of the misfortune 
common to man, in spite of its own good fortune (de cor. p. 311). Or see how a 
Plutarch, who, in his remarkable book on the late execution of divine punishment, 
shows a deeper understanding of the divine method of judgment, but acknowl- 
edges in his consolatory epistle to Apollonius, chap. vi. ff., no higher law for 
human things than the law of change—see how he answers the above-mentioned 
question in his treatise on the fate of Rome ; how he seeks to comprehend the 
course of the history of the world by the combination of the two principles, des- 
tiny and virtue. He teaches (chap. ii.), that as in the universe theéearth has 
established itself gradually out of the conflict and tumult of elementary matter, 
and has lent to the other things a firm position, so it is with the history of man. 
The greatest kingdoms in the world were driven about and came into collision 
with each other by chance, and thus began a total confusion and destruction of 
all things. Then Time, which with the Godhead founded Rome, mixed fortune 
and virtue, in order that, taking from both what was their own, it might set up 
for all men a holy hearth, an abiding stay and eternal foundation, an anchor for 
things driven about amid storm and waves. Thus in the Roman empire the 
weightiest matters attained stability and security ; everything is in order, and 
has entered on an immovable orbit of government. [Programm iber das 
Verhiltniss der alttest. Prophetie eur heidnischen Mantik, 1861. ] 

(3) In asserting on biblical grounds the essential connection of the Old and New 
Testaments, we stand in opposition to that view of the Old Testament especially 
which has been advanced by Schleiermacher in his Glaubenslehre. Schleier- 
macher’s position (§ 12) is this: ‘ Christianity stands, indeed, in a special 
historical connection with Judaism ; but in respect to its historical existence and 
aim, its relation to Judaism and to heathenism is the same.’’ The more this view 
of the Old Testament has become prevalent, as it has in late years, the more 
necessary is it to look at it closely. ([Ritschl, in his Christian Doctrine of 
Justification, opposes it.] | When Schleiermacher, in the jirst place, bases 
his proposition on the assertion that Judaism required to be re-fashioned hy 
means of non-Jewish elements before Christianity could proceed from it, this is an 
assertion in the highest degree contrary to history. For to what does Christ 
attach His gospel of the kingdom? Is it to Judaism as re-shaped by Greek 
philosophy into Hellenism ? or is it not rather to the law and promise of the Old 
Covenant? Even where the New Testament comes into connection with ideas of 
Alexandrian Judaism, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is still an essential 
difference between that Alexandrian self-redemption and the Christian facts of 
redemption. This is so clear and certain, that it is not necessary to waste words 
upon the subject. Rather we must say, conversely, that heathenism, before 
receiving Ohristianity, had to be prepared monotheistically ; which was mainly 
effected by that mission of the Jewish Diaspora, which had so great an influence 
on the Roman world. Schleiermacher is right when he argues, in the second 
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place, that it is possible to pass directly from heathenism to Christianity without 
passing through Judaism ; but it must be remembered, that in heathenism the 
training of the law is partly supplied by conscience (Ep. to the Romans), and 
that even the gospel includes the preaching of the law, when it commences with 
the word ‘‘ Repent.’’ To Schleiermacher’s third objection, that though Christ 
sprang out of Judaism, yet many more heathens than Jews have embraced 
Christianity, we have to say that Israel hardened its heart because it had 
from the first a possession which it deemed sufficient, while in heathenism a 
conscious need of salvation and a seeking after God existed. 

Nagelsbach has well pointed out (Vorrede eur homer. Theol., 2d ed. p. xix.) 
how the ‘‘ seeking after God was the living pulse in the whole religious develop- 
ment of antiquity.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ he continues, ‘‘ it is clear as can be, that this seek- 
ing was much further developed in the vague feeling of want and a longing for 
its supply, than in the capacity to satisfy it by its own power.” The attempts 
“(to find the real and essential Deity’’ failed altogether. Schleiermacher’s 
fourth argument is as follows : What is most valuable for the Christian use of the 
Old Testament is to be found also in the “utterances of the nobler and purer 
heathenism—for example, in the Greek philosophy (a view often expressed ; comp. 
v. Lasaulx, Socrates’ Life, Teaching, and Death, 1858); while, on the other hand, 
that is least valuable which is most distinctly Jewish. Now it is undoubtedly 
eorrect that much which belongs specifically to the Old Testament is abolished in 
the New Testament. But if we ask what is specific and essential in both the Old 
and New Testaments in opposition to heathenism, the answer is not Monotheism ; 
for there is a monotheistic heathenism as well, and heathenism wrestles to lay 
hold on the Deity as a unity ; but for the Old and New Testament in opposition 
to heathenism, the common bond is, above all, the knowledge of God’s holiness. 
With this it follows, as shown in the text, that, because the heathen had not the 
knowledge of the divine holiness, they also had not a complete sense of sin (comp. 
the striking remarks of Carl Ludw. Roth in his critique of Niigelsbach’s 
‘¢ Homer. Theol.,’’ Hrlanger Zeitschrift fir Protestantismus und Kirche, i. 1841, p. 
387 ff.). In regard to the alleged expressions in agreement with Christianity 
which can be traced in heathenism, it must be noticed that all those dispersed 
rays of light do not make a sun—that, with all these, the conditions were not 
given for the founding of a community of salvation. 

It remains undeniable that the community which was gathered out of Israel 
forms the true root of the Christian Church (comp. Rom, xi.). With good 
reason has Steudel (in his Theologie des A. T. p. 541) met Schleiermacher with 
the question, where it could be said to the heathen in the same way as to the 
Jews : ‘‘ He is come, to whom all the men of God have pointed, and for whom 
they have waited.’’ This is not simply an external historical connection. — 

(4) It lies in the nature of the case, that the law at the time in which it was 
given did not present itself as a law to be abrogated, for thereby the law would 
have weakened itself. Certainly the Mosaic regulations are given very posi- 
tively, as everlasting regulations, from which Israel was not to deviate ; but that 
the position of the people toward the law shallin the future be different from what 
it is in the present time, is stated in the Pentateuch very distinctly, viz., Deut. 
xxx. 6, where it is declared, that in the last times God will circumcise the heart 
of the people, and so will not meet them merely in the way of command, but will 
awaken in them a susceptibility for the fulfilment of the law. Thus the germ of 
the prophecy of a new covenant of an essentially different character, as it was 
uttered by Jeremiah in those very days when the battlements of the old city of 
David sank in the dust, lies already in the Pentateuch. 

(5) Since such a difference exists between the Old and New Testaments—a 
difference which chiefly centres in the contrast between the law and the gospel — 
it is to be expected from the outset that with this practical difference a theoretical 
one must correspond, and that we shall not find in the Old Testament the Pets 
physical doctrines of Christianity. This is the point in which the earlier theology 
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IlIl.—_HISTORY OF THE CULTIVATION OF OLD TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH (1). 


§ 9. 


THEOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE EARLY CHURCH AND IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Old Testament Theology, as an independent branch of history, is, like Biblical 
Theology in general, a modern science. During the whole development of church 
doctrine down to the Reformation, and also in the old Protestant theology, no 
distinct line was drawn between the essential contents of revelation as they are 
laid down in the Scriptures, and the doctrinal formulas elaborated from them ; 
and still less were the successive stages of revelation and types of doctrine which 
are presented in Scripture recognized. While, on the one hand, the early Church 
succeeded in overthrowing the heresy of Marcion, which completely severed 
Christianity from the Old Testament revelation, it did not avoid the opposite 
error of confounding the two Testaments. The proposition, Novowm Testamentum 
in Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet, which is in itself correct, was so 
perverted as to be made to mean that the whole of Christian theology, veiled in- 
deed, but already fully formed, could be shown to exist inthe Old Testament (2). 
Especially was this the case in the Alezandrian theology, which changed the 
distinction between the law and the gospel into a mere difference of degree, and 
attributed to the prophets in general the same illumination as to the apostles (3). 

But even those doctors of the Church who, like Augustine, more correctly 
apprehended the distinction between the law and the gospel, and the difference 
of degree between the revelation in the Old and in the New Testament with 
respect to the benefits of salvation, failed to recognize this difference in theory, 
and, so far as the more enlightened men of the Old Testament are concerned, 
almost entirely abandoned it (4). Still Augustine’s treatment of Old Testament 
history in his work de Civitate Dei, lib. xv.—xvii., is not without interest in its 
bearing on Biblical Theology (5). On the other hand, the chronicle of Sulpicius 
Severus (6), which, in the first book and the beginning of the second, discourses 
compendiously on the whole Old Testament history, is of no importance to 
Biblical Theology, though it is not wanting in interest on individual points (7). 

Still less was the cultivation of Biblical Theology as an historical science pos- 
sible under the influence of the theology of the middle ages, or at all consistent 
with the tendencies of that period. Even the mystical tendency, which went back 
more to the Bible, was deficient in sound hermeneutical principles, and so, no 
less than scholasticism, did violence in its speculations to the Scriptures. Even 
those who, like the theologians of the School of St. Victor, had a presentiment of 
a more legitimate treatment of Scripture, were unable to carry their ideas out (8), 


(1) This survey of the history of our science will show how far the view of the 
Old Testament which we have presented in the preceding pages has been adopted 
by those who have written on Old Testament theology. Comp. with this my 
Prolegomena to the Theology of the Old Testament, 1845 (also my article ‘‘ Weissa- 
gung’’ in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklop. xvii.), and Diestel’s History of the Old Testament 
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in the Christian Church, Jena, 1869. The very excellent work of Diestel not only 
gives a history of the way in which the Old Testament has been viewed and ex- 
ounded in Christian theology, but seeks also to point out [though much more 
briefly than might be supposed from Oehler’s statement—D. ] the influence which the 
Old Testament has exercised in the course of centuries on the life of the Church 
on its constitution, worship and doctrine, and on the arts and laws of Christian 
nations. This attempt has succeeded so well, that we find a tolerably compléte 
mass of material brought together in a very instructive manner. (See my review 
of the work in Andree und Brachmann, Allg. litterar. Anzeiger, April, 1869, p. 
245 ff.) j 
(2) The earliest treatment of the Old Testament, not simply practically, but 
theologically, is found in the New Testament ; comp. especially the Epistles to 
the Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. The controversy between the young Ohristian 
body and the wisdom of the scribes soon led to biblico-theological questions, and 
this was continued between the orthodox Church teachers and the heretics. 
The questions which, as we see from Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, and 
Tertullian’s Answer to the Jews, were chiefly discussed between Rabbins and 
Christian theologians, centred in Christology. On that topic we find such ques- 
tions of debate as the following : Does the Old Testament teach the divine dignity 
of the Messiah, and does it announce a rabyro¢ Xpiotéc? In the Gnostic contro- 
versy, the whole position of Christianity toward the Old Testament became matter 
of discussion ; in particular, in opposition to the Manicheans, the question arose, 
which remains yet unsettled, viz., how it stands with the Old Testament in rela- 
tion to the knowledge of the immortality of the soul and eternal life (comp. on 
this subject my Commentationes ad theologiam biblicam pertinentes, 1846, p. 2 ff.). 
But these questions were not treated in the way that is followed by Biblical 
Theology in the strict sense of the word, in which the historical interest is 
dominant, but purely in the interests of doctrine, so that the Church Fathers 
sought to point out the Christian doctrines as existing in the Old Testament ; 
and above all, their ignorance of the [Hebrew] language hindered the doctors of 
the Church from studying the Old Testament thoroughly. [From this remark, 
Origen, Jerome, and Epbrem Syrus must be excepted.—D. | 
(3) On the position of the Alexandrian school to the Old Testament, and its 
confounding of the two Testaments, we refer especially to the account of Origen 
by Redepenning, Origenes, i. p. 273 ff. The allegorical interpretation, which 
he brought to its perfection, rendered Origen incapable of perceiving in the Old 
Testament a development of doctrine, and of representing the historical progress 
of revelation impartially. oh 3 
(4) In proof of this, comp. Augustin. c. Adim. cap. ili. 4: ‘« Certis quibusdam 
umbris et figuris . . . populus ille tenebatur, qui Testamentum Vetus accepit : 
tamen in eo tanta predicatio et prenunciatio Novi Testamenti est, wt nulla (in 
Retract. i. 22. 2: pene nulla) in evangelica atque apostolica disciplina reperiantur, 
quamvis ardua et divina precepta et promissa, que illis etiam libris veteribus desint.”’ 
(5) We may regard these three books in Augustine’s great work as in a certain 
sense the first treatment of the theology of the Old Testament, Augustine (cf. 
lc. xxii. 30 fin.; c. Faust. xii. 8) bases his statement on the thought that the his- 
tory of the divine kingdom is comprised in seven periods, of which the week of 
creation forms the type. The first five periods fall in the Old Testament times, 
and are bounded by Noah, Abraham, David, the Babylonian captivity, and the 
appearing of Christ ; the sixth is the present age of the Church ; and the Sabbath of 
the world follows as the seventh. We shall sce how, in the Reformed theology 
at a later period, this thought was used in what is called the system of periods 
iON 
y ie In connection with the chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, which Diestel has 
singularly overlooked, the essay of Bernays deserves to be read : ‘¢ The Chronicle 
of Sulpicius Severus ; @ contribution to the history of classical and biblical studies. 
i861. The chronicle was written a little after A.D. 400. : 
(7) The study of the Old Testament in the ancient Church reaches its close 
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with Gregory the Great; but his gigantic work, Moralia in Jobum, and his 
other works on the Old Testament, are particularly important only so far as they 
make us more closely acquainted with the style of exegesis in the old Church. 

(8) See Liebner, ‘‘ Hugo von St. Viktor und die theologischen Richtungen seiner 
Zeit,’ 1832, p. 128 ff.—True, much detached matter valuable for the Old Testa- 
ment was brought to light in the middle ages, and especially on the Song of 
Solomon, in which the mysticism of the middle ages lives and moves, as Bernard 
of Clairvaux’s lectures on Canticles show ; but this is not anything belonging to 
Biblical Theology. Nay, the simpler explanations of the Bible appeared so 
despicable to the ruling scholasticism, that the name, biblical theologian, came to 
mean the same as a narrow-minded person (see Liebner, /.c. p. 166). The Rabbins 
of the middle ages accomplished more, especially Moses Maimonides, who must 
often be consulted on Old Testament Theology, particularly on the ordinances 
and expositions of the Mosaic law. 


§ 10. 
THEOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


The Reformation principle of the supreme authority of Scripture drew the at- 
tention of theologians to the Old Testament as well as to the New. Amore lively 
interest in it had been already awakened by John Reuchlin ; though in the case of 
Reuchlin himself this interest was directed less to the simple theological meaning of 
the Old Testament, than to the old mysterious learning it was supposed to contain. 
Nevertheless Hieronymus redivivus, as Reuchlin was called because of his trilinguis 
eruditio, rendered great service to the ‘‘ rise of the Holy Scriptures,’’ not simply 
by opening a path for the study of Hebrew in Germany, but particularly by the 
firmness with which he lays it down as the duty of the expositor of Scripture to 
go back to the original text expounded according to its literal sense, and to refuse 
to be dependent on the Vulgate, and the traditional expositions of the Church 
which are connected with it. Thus Reuchlin became the father of Protestant 
Hermeneutics, little as he himself acknowledged the full range of his principles (1). 
The recognition of the difference between the law and the gospel derived from 
Paul’s epistles was the first thing that gave to the Reformers a key to the theo- 
logical meaning of the Old Testament, since they sought in the Scriptures, not 
theurgic wisdom, like Reuchlin, but the simple way of salvation. Scholasticism 
had substituted for the antithesis of law and gospel the difference between the 
vetus and the nova lea; the former of which demands only a righteousness 
prompted by external motives, and therefore incomplete, while the latter binds 
to the complete virtue which rests upon love. Reformers, on the other hand, 
brought into a truer light the moral worth of the Old Testament law, and the 
corresponding educational aim of the Old Testament economy ; and they also 
correctly recognized, that even in the old covenant a revelation of God's gracious 
will in the promise of salvation goes side by side with the revelation of the 
demands of the divine will in the law (2). Of all that is connected with this 
practical sphere in the Old Testament, Luther especially shows a profound under- 
standing, springing from a lively personal experience (8), But because the ex- 
perience of the Christian, even when analogous, is not necessarily identical with 
that of believers under the Old Testament, the practico-theological exposition 
does not do full justice to the historical meaning of the Old Testament. The 
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fact that moral and religious knowledge was gradually deepened under the educa- 
tional guidance of the law, which advanced from the external to the internal ; 
that the promise of salvation arose from germ-like beginnings, and advanced step 
by step in connection with the providential guidance of the history of the people 

was all the less recognized, because in the sphere of doctrine proper the ie 
Testaments were so closely blended. In the view which the Reformers (and 
especially Melanchthon) were fond of developing, that the Church began in Para- 
dise and continues throughout all time, the whole emphasis is laid on the doctrinal 
unity of revelation, existing under all change of outward forms (4). Grace is 
indeed multiformis, adjusting its revelation according to the need of different 
times, and the childhood of the human race has special need of simple speech and 
story (5) ; but the faith of the Old Testament saints in the coming Saviour is never- 
theless essentially one with our faith in the Saviour who has come (6). It is true 
that exegesis had. become subject to the laws of language ; the fourfold sense of 
the scholastics was set aside, and the simple sensus literalis was pressed ; but the 
second principle of exegesis, the analogia fidei, though then in itself correctly 
understood as the analogia seripture—the rule that Scripture must be expounded 
by Scripture—was taken in the sense of full doctrinal agreement between the two 
Testaments (7). The Reformed Theology, which does not urge the antithesis of 
the law and the gospel in the same way as the Lutheran, agrees with it entirely 
as to the doctrinal use of the Old Testament. Even Calvin, who really laid a 
foundation for the historical exposition of the Old Testament, places the differ- 
ence of the two Testaments mainly in the outward form, which changes according 
to the difference in man’s powers of comprehension (8). 


(1) Most writers content themselves with eulogizing the service which Reuchlin 
rendered in laying the foundation for the study of the Hebrew language in Ger- 
many. But he is also worthy of notice in a theological respect ; though not, 
because of his cabalistic studies (De verbo mirifico, 1494 ; De doctrina cabbalistica, 
1517), which were esteemed by himself as the crown of knowledge. The Re- 
formers indulgently took no notice of his cabalisticism, though each one, from 
the sharp judgment to which Luther subjects the Jewish ‘‘ Alfanzerei”’ in his 
book on the Shem ham’phorash might have his own opinion on what Reuchlin 
taught concerning ‘‘ the miraculous word.’’ But Reuchlin’s immortal service 
consists in this, that he was the first to claim with the greatest emphasis that 
exegesis should be independent of the traditions of the Church, contained espe- 
cially in the Vulgate and the commentaries of Jerome. From him sprang the 
well-known sentence : ‘‘ Quamquam Hieronymum sanctum veneror ut angelum et 

ram colo ut magistrum, tamen adoro veritatem ut Deum’ (Preface to the third 
book of the Rudimenta Hebraica); and he utters this principle, ‘‘ Is est plane verus 
et germanus scripture sensus, quem nativa verbi cujusque proprietas expedita 
solet aperire,’’ in his book, De accentibus et orthographia lingue hebraice, fol. iil. 
b. This important service of Reuchlin was also acknowledged by Luther, when 
he wrote to him, 1518 (IUlustrium virorum epistole hebraicw, grace et latine ad 
Joannem Reuchlin, etc. 1514 and 1518, 3 b.): ‘“‘ Puisti tu sane organum consilii 
divini, sicut tibi ipsi incognitum, ita omnibus pure theologie studiosis exspectia- 
tissimum.’’ Reuchlin has also given his opinion on the duty of studying the 
Holy Scriptures independently in their original text, in his letters to Abbot 
Leonhard in Ottenbeuern (s. Schelhorn’s Amenitates hist. ecel. et literar. 11. Pp. 593 
ff.). Among other things, he writes: ‘¢ Tantus mihi est erga hnguarum idiomata 
et proprietates ardor, ut non valde laborare consueverim librum habere aliquem 
in alia lingua, quam in ea, in qua est conditus omnium primo, semper 1ps¢ 
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timens de translatis, que me seepe quondam errare fecerunt. Quare N. T. grece 
lego, Vetus hebraice, in cujus expositione malo confidere meo quam alterius 
ingenio.’’ It is only too true that Reuchlin himself did not know the sweep of 
his own views ; he was highly dissatisfied even with the Reformation. For the 
rest, comp. my biography of Reuchlin in Schmid’s Hncyklop. des gesammten 
Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesens, and my review of Geiger’s paper on Melanch- 
thon’s Oratio continens historiam Oapnionis, 1868, in the Zeitschr. fur Luther. Theol. 
1869, iii. p. 505 ff.; and also of Geiger’s book, Johann Reuchlin, his Life and 
Works, 1871, in the same Zeitschr, 1872, i. p. 145 ff. [also the book itself], and the 
art., Reuchlin in Herzog, Hneyk. ‘ 

(2) On this subject compare the first ed. of Melanchthon’s Loci, in the Corpus 
Reform., ed. Bretschneider and Bindseil, xxi. p. 189 ff. 

(3) What the Old Testament testifies of the solemnity of the divine law and 
divine judgment, of the curse of sin and the wretchedness of a life without God, 
and also of the desire for forgiveness of sins and the purifying of the heart, and 
of faith in divine promises, in doctrine and history, is set forth by Luther with 
much impressiveness, especially in his Exposition of the Psalms, which, as the 
‘« Patternbook of all Saints,’? depicted the history of his own inward life. 

(4) From Luther, compare especially, with regard to this, the exposition of 
Ps. xix. (xx.) in the Hxegetica opp., Lat. ed., Erl., xvi. p. 190 f.: ‘‘ Sicut alia 
persona, alia causa, aliud tempus, alius locus in nova lege sunt, ita et aliud sacri- 
ficium, eadem tamen fides et idem spiritus per omnia secula, loca, opera, per- 
gonas manent. Externa variant, interna manent.—Oportet enim ecclesiam ab initio 
mundi adstare Christo circumdatam varietate, et dispensatricem esse multiformis 
gratie Dei secundum diversitatem membrorum, temporum, locorum et causarum, 
que mutabilia sint et varia, ipsa tamen una semper eademque perseveret ecclesia.”’ 
Grace has many forms, but the Church is one ; and Luther would add, So is also 
Church doctrine. Luther finds the doctrine of the 6eév8pwroc even in Gen. iv. 1. 
It is remarkable that, side by side with his free position toward some of the Old 
Testament writings, there is a very decided strictness in regard to the doctrines 
supposed to lie in the Old Testament. From Melanchthon, comp. Loci, Corpus 
ref. xxi. p. 800: ‘‘ Una est perpetua ecclesia Dei inde usque a creatione hominis 
et edita promissione post lapsum Ade ; sed doctrine propagatio alias in aliis 
politiis fuit. Ac prodest considerare seriem historie,’’ etc.;—p. 801: ‘‘ Nam ut 
sciremus, doctrinam ecclesie solam, primam et veram esse, Deus singulari bene- 
ficio scribi perpetuam historiam ab initio voluit . . . et huic libro . . . addidit 
testimonia editis ingentibus miraculis, ut sciremus, unde et quomodo ab initio 
propagata sit ecclesis doctrina.”’ 

(5) See Luther’s preface to the Old Testament of 1523, Works, Erl. ed. xiii. p. 
8: ‘Here (in the Old Testament) shalt thou find the swaddling-clothes and the 
manger in which Christ lies.—Poor and of little value are the swaddling-clothes, 
but dear is Christ, the treasure that lies in them.” 

(6) Comp. Luther on Gal. iv. 2: ‘‘ (Christus) patribus in V. T. in spiritu 
veniebat, antequam in carne appareret. Habebant illi in Spiritu Christum, in 
quem revelandum, ut nos in jam revelatum, credebant, ac seque per eum salvati 
sunt ut nos, juxta illud : ‘Jesus Christus heri et hodie idem est et in seecula’ 
(Heb. xiii. 8).”’ 

(7) On the hermeneutical principles of the Reformation theology, we give the 
following additional details :—The principle that the true meaning of each 
scriptural passage is the literal meaning, was taken from Reuchlin ; Luther had 
spoken sharply against the making of allegories, and would tolerate allegories at 
best only as an ornament and setting, as he expressed it. To this was added the 
properly theological principle of exposition by the analogia Jjidei. This Protes- 
tant principle of the analogia jidei is different from that of the ancient Church. In 
the latter, the sum of the tradition of doctrine in the apostolic churches formed 
the regula fidei ; but the analogia fidei of the Reformers was to be drawn from 
Holy Scripture, and so becomes analogia scriptura—Scripture should be ex- 
plained by Scripture. This principle is in itself perfectly correct ; and to have 
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stated it, is one of the greatest merits of Protestant theology. But it was not 
properly applied ; the unity of the Old and New Testaments was conceived of 
not as produced by a gradually advancing process of development, but as a 
harmony of doctrine. In order to justify this, and to be able to show the doc- 
trine to be really taught, it was necessary to use a figurative exegesis. This, as 
every one knows, is the kind of exegesis which takes the place of allegorizing 
interpretations, especiclly in the treatment of prophecy. Compare Luther’s pref- 
ace to the Old Testament, Erl. ed. Ixiii. p. 22: ‘‘ Moses is the fountain of all 
wisdom and understanding, out of which welled all that was known, and told by 
all the prophets. The New Testament also flows from it, and is grounded 
therein.—If thou wilt interpret well and surely, take Christ for thee ; for He is 
the man to whom alone all refers. So, then, in the high priest Aaron see no 
one, but Christ alone,’’ etc. 

(8) Calvin was so much an historical expositor in his exposition of the proph- 
ets, that he was reproached later by the Lutheran controversialists as the Judaiz- 
ing Calvin. But in the doctrinal treatment of the Old Testament he took a posi- 
tion as rigorous as that of Luther and Melanchthon, and indeed more so ; com- 
pare as the principal passage, the Institutiones of 1559, ii. chap. 11, ‘‘de differ- 
entia unius testamenti ab altero,’’ § 1 f.: There are indeed differences between the 
Old and New Testaments, but they rather refer ad modum administrationis than 
ad substantiam ; the temporal promises of the Old Testament are a type of the 
heavenly inheritance. ‘‘ Sub hac pedagogia illos continuit Dominus, ut spiritu- 
ales promissiones non ita nudas et apertas illis daret, sed terrenis quodammodo 
adumbratas.’? Then it is said, § 13: ‘‘In eo elucet Dei constantia, quod eandem 
oninibus seculis doctrinam tradidit ; quem ab initio precepit nominis sui cultum, 
in eo requirendo perseverat. Quod externam formam é modum mutavit in eo non 
se ostendit mutationi obnoxium : sed hominum captui, qui varius ac mutabilis est, 
eatenus se attemperavit.”’ 


§ 11. 


THEOLOGICAL CONCEPTION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE OLDER PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGY. 


The treatment of the Old Testament in the older Protestant theology was 
determined by the principles stated in the last paragraph. Because the doc- 
trinal system of Protestantism sought to support itself wholly on the teach- 
ings of the Bible, the distinction between biblical theology and church doc- 
trines was not carried out after the thread of cecumenico-catholic development 
of doctrine was again taken up. The contents of the Scriptures were set 
forth with strict regard to the systematic doctrines of the Church, and with- 
out respect to the historical manifoldness of the Scriptures themselves. The 
Old Testament was used in all its parts, just like the New Testament, 
for proofs of doctrine. In opposition to the Romish theologians,—e.g. Bel- 
larmin, who now distinguished the doctrine of the Old and New Testaments 
as doctrina inchoata and perfecta, and maintained that the mysteries of faith, and 
especially the doctrine of the Trinity, were only obscurely and imperfectly con- 
~ tained in the Old Testament,—it was taught on the side of the Protestants, that, 
in respect to fundamental doctrines, the Old Testament was in no way incomplete, 
and that these were only repeated more distinctly in the New Testament (comp. 
for the Lutheran theology, Gerhard’s Loci, ed. Cotta, vi. p. 188 (1); on the Re- 
formed side, Schweizer, Reformirte Glaubenslehre, i. p. 212 f.). This was more 
sharply expressed in the struggle against the Socinians ; and the same point was 
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also in dispute in the Syneretistic controversies. Among the points which roused 
the Lutheran orthodoxy against George Calixtus, was his denial of the existence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity in the Old Testament. The first notable reaction 
against the scholastic treatment of the Old Testament proceeded from the Re- 
Jormed theology, which took a wider interest than Lutheranism in the Scriptures 
asa whole. What is called the system of periods, and still more, the Oocceian 
federal theology, come now into view (2). The former was mainly grounded on 
the Apocalypse, which suggested the division of the history of the Christian 
Church into periods based on the number seven, which several times recurs in the 
book. In the Cocceian school this plan of division was extended to the Old Tes- 
tament. Cocceius (born 1603 in Bremen, professor in Leyden 1650, died 1669) 
proceeded in his views on biblical theology from the idea of a twofold covenant 
between God and man: the first, the covenant of nature and works, was made 
with Adam in his state of innocence ; the second, the covenant of grace and 
faith, which came in after the fall, has three dispensations—before the law, 
under the law, and under the gospel. Cocceius has the undeniable merit of hay- 
ing energetically defended the theological study of the Scriptures, in opposition 
to scholasticism and the exegetical tradition ruled by it, as well as in opposition 
to a one-sided philological exegesis. His principles of interpretation also deserve 
favorable recognition. The literal meaning must be given as exactly as possible, 
though with careful attention to the immediate context ; but since the Scripture 
is an organism, the whole Scripture must always be kept in mind in the theologi- 
cal explanation of each passage. The allegorical principle of interpretation he 
rejected, but held to the typical teaching of the Old Testament concerning the 
Atonement, as distinguished from the atonement actually made as taught in the 
New Covenant. Indeed, it was one of the most controverted doctrines of Coc- 
ceius, that (comp. Rom. iii. 25, Heb, ix. 15) the Old Testament taught only a 
Tdpecte auaptiov, transmissio peccatorum, but not a real doco. But the way in 
which Cocceius connected the different dispensations, and confounded the thought 
meant by the Holy Spirit with jis own application to analogous times and occur- 
rences in the Church, led to an arbitrariness of exegesis which has made Cocceian- 
ism proverbial (3). The remarkable manner in which on this system the history 
of the divine kingdom is embraced in an artificial schematism may be seen in 
Girtler’s Systema theologie prophetica, 2d ed. 1724. (Giirtler makes three great 
periods,—the first from Adam to Moses, the second extending to the death of 
Christ, and the third to the end of the world; each of these is divided into 
seven periods, and the numerically corresponding periods in each of the three 
rows of seven are supposed to have also corresponding characteristics.) Among 
the pupils of Cocceius, the following did special service to biblical theology :— 
Momma, De varia conditione et statu ecclesia Dei sub triplici economia; the excel- 
lent Witsius, On the Heonomy of the Covenants (4); Vitringa, the famous commen- 
tator on Isaiah (De synagoga vetere, Observationes sacre; and in particular, his 
Hypotyposis historic et chronologie saere), Among the opponents of Cocceius we 
name especially Melchior Leydecker (De republica Hebreorum, 1704). Among the 
Lutheran theologians, Joh. Heinrich Majus (Professor in Giessen) was specially 
influenced by the Reformed biblical theology (Giconomia temporum V. T., 1712 ; 
Synopsis theologie judaice, 1698); his Theologia prophetica ex selectioribus V. T. 
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eraculis, 1710, claims particular notice, in which the Theologia Davidis ex psalmis 
appears asa distinct part, and along with it a theologia Jesajuna, theologia Jere- 
miand, and a theclogia prophetica ex vatibus xii. minoribus. The arrangement in 
these works, which are not without interest, follows that of the Loci in treatises on 
doctrinal theology (5). 


(1) Gerhard lays down the following propositions : Quod ad rem ipsam sive 
mysteria fidei attinet, doctrina veteris testamenti neguaguam est imperfecta, siqui- 
dem eosdem fundamentales jidei articulos tradit, quos Christus et apostoli in novo 
testamento repetunt. Quod ad docendi modum attinet, fatemur, quedam fidei 
mysteria clarius et dilucidius in novo testamento expressa esse, sed hoc perfec- 
tioni reali nihil quidquam derogat, cum ad perspicuitatem potius pertineat quam 
ad res ipsas cognoscendas, 

(2) [Socinus was not disposed to deny the divine origin of the Old Testa- 
ment, but maintained that it was not essential for the establishment of Christian 
doctrine and possessed only a historical value. The connection of the two Testa- 
ments was made in a quite external way to consist. chiefly in the fact that certain 
commands (viz., those of amoral nature) were common to both ; but beyond this 
a considerable difference was held to exist between the perfect commands and per- 
fect promises of God in the New Testament and the commands and promises found 
in the Old, and it was especially charged upon the Old Testament that it only taught 
temporal rewards and punishments and restricted forgiveness to mere sins of in- 
firmity.—Prol. | 

To see how the orthodox view of the Old Testament was confirmed in the 
struggle against the Socinians, compare Diestel, ‘‘ Uber die socinianische 
Anschauung vom A. T.,’’ Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1862, p. 709 ff.; how, on the 
other side, a path was opened by the Reformed theology for a theology of the 
Old Testament, may be read in Diestel’s ‘‘ Studien zur Foederaltheologie,’’ in the 
same journal, 1865, p. 219 ff. 

(3) The main work by Cocceius on this topic is the beautiful little book, 
Summa doctrine de federe et testamento Dei, ed. 2, 1654, 68 ; note specially the 
preface to this book, in order to value its position aright, as well as chapters 
eleventh and twelfth. There is nothing to be said against several of his princi- 
ples of interpretation ; his theory is better than his practice. He has with great 
clearness charged exegesis with the task of freeing itself from the belittling style 
of hanging unduly on single texts, and of learning, on the other hand, to compre- 
hend the Scriptures as an organism. But what was gained on the one side was 
lost on the other by the artificial parallels drawn between the various stages of 
revelation, and by the typical exposition which Cocceius used. From this arose 
that plurality of senses in interpretation which brought on him the reproach that 
he could make each passage mean everything ; and from this came such Cocceian 
oddities as the notion that Isa. xxxiii. 7, ‘‘ Behold, their valiant ones shall cry 
without ; the ambassadors of peace shall weep bitterly,’’ is a prophecy of the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus.—Among his pupils, Witsius and Vitringa in partic- 
ular returned to more prudent paths. 

(4) Witsius’ work, De wconomia faderum Dei cum hominibus, libri quatuor (ed. 
4, 1712), [Eng. transl. 2 vols., London, 1840], contains what may be called a 
theology of the Old Testament in the first and fourth volumes, and still deserves 
to be known and valued ; in the treatment of the types, indeed (iv. 6), much 
that is irregular and arbitrary prevails, although he seeks to find general rules of 
procedure. (The conscientiousness of the writer appears in such passages as (Hc. 
Sed. p. 639, where he says: in omnibus caute agendum est, wera goBov nai Tp6L0v, 
ne mysteria fingamus ex proprio corde nostro, horsumve obtorto collo trahamus, 
que aliovorsum spectant. Injuria Deo et ipsius verbo fit, quando nostris inventis 
deberi volumus, ut sapienter aliquid dixisse vel fecisse videatur.) [Prol.] 

(5) The writings of Majus are interesting in the first place, because he pro- 
ceeds to consider separate books of Scripture in their theological import. This, 
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indeed, is carried out in an artificial way, for he simply takes the loci of the doc- 
trinal system as his framework (Hengstenberg has done the same with the 
Psalms); but it is worth noticing what a fulness of theological matter is contained 
in many of the separate biblical books. Secondly, it is interesting to see how 
Majus, in his Theologia prophetica, places a dictum classicwm at the head of each 
locus, which he treats as pertaining to the Old Testament theology, attaching to 
the interpretation of this leading passage his doctrinal matter ; for example, the 
locus of the unity and trinity of God is headed by Deut. vi. 4, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, 
Jehovah our God is one Lord !’’ the locus of the creation by Gen. i. 1, ‘‘ In the 
beginning God created,’’ etc.; the locus of sin by Ps. xiv. 3, ‘‘ They are all gone 
aside,’’ etc.; the locus of Christ by Prov. viii. 22, the passage on pre-existent 
Wisdom ; the locus de ecclesia by Ps. xlvi. 5 f. 


§ 12. 


CONCEPTION AND TREATMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FROM THE END OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the Lutheran Church, collegia biblica, or topical lectures, became common 
from the end of the seventeenth century onward (e.g. Schmid, Collegium biblicum ; 
Baier, Analysis et vindicatio illustrium script. s. dictorwm). These lectures, which 
contained exegetico-dogmatical discussions of the most important proof-texts of 
the doctrines of the Church, gave some impulse to the study of biblical as 
distinguished from doctrinal theology, but cannot be regarded as of much conse- 
quence. The works on the Church history of the Old Testament, as they were 
called, which came out about the same time, are of more value for the theology 
of the Old Testament. The most important of these is the Historia ecclesiastica 
veteris testamenti of Buddeus, 3d, ed. vol. ii. 1726-29 (1). The biblicism of 
Spener and his school weakened the doctrinal rigor of the prevalent orthodoxy ; 
but since the tendency of pietism [under his influence] was directed predominantly 
to practical expositions of Scripture, and the value of the separate portions of the 
Bible was measured by the degree of their adaptation to personal edification, 
pietism could not contribute to Biblical Theology as an historical science. The 
one circumstance which was valuable for prophetic theology was, that Spener 
did justice to the scriptural view of the completion in this world of the kingdom 
of God (2). John Albrecht Bengel, upon the greund of his view of the divine 
kingdom as an aconomia divina circa mundum universum, circa genus humanum, 
insisted on an organic and historical conception of biblical revelation with strict 
regard to the difference of its stages. The Wiirtemberg school, which took its 
origin from him, regarded as its task not only practical edification from separate 
Bible texts, but especially the awakening of a knowledge of salvation, resting on 
insight into the whole course of the divine kingdom (3). In this connection 
Roos, Burk, Hiller (4), Oetinger, and others have advanced profound thoughts 
in a plain and simple form. The Leipzig theologian Christian August Crusius is 
akin to the school of Bengel: we name as his chief work the Hypomnemata ad 
theologiam propheticam, in three volumes (5). Still the seed scattered by Bengel 
and his school found little receptive ground amid the revolution which passed in 
the course of the eighteenth century over German Protestant theology. The 
Finglish deism had become powerful in Germany also, and a one-sided subjectiv- 
ism stepped into the place of the scholasticism of Church doctrine. Believing 
only in itself, it admitted that alone to be truth which man, alienated from the 
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Christian experience of salvation, undertook to evolve from himself. What is 
presented in the Bible as a revelation from God was explained as simply the 
work of individual men who undertook to found religions. The writings of the 
apologists, Lardner, Warburton, Shuckford, Lilienthal (The Good Cause of Divine 
Revelation, 16 parts) contributed indeed much important matter to the biblical 
branches of theology ; but they could effect but little in opposition to their op- 
ponents, since they agreed with them in placing the biblical, and in particular 
the Old Testament institutions on the ground of bare utility (6). This system 
of referring the plan of the Old Testament revelation to prudential considerations 
of the most trifling character which J. Spencer (7) in his learned work, De 
legibus Hebreorum ritualibus earumque rationibus, 1686 (published again by Pfaff, 
1732), and Clericus had introduced, became quite predominant in Germany 
through the works of the learned orientalist of Gottingen, J oh. David Michaelis, 
who, in his Commentaries on the Laws of Moses (1770-1775) [London, 1814, 4 vols. 
Svo], pressed the theory of utility to the utmost (8). Semler’s tendency has a more 
ethical character. He regards that which is serviceable for moral improvement, 
not that which edifies the Christian, as the one thing of importance, and as that 
by which, therefore, in the Holy Scriptures, the divine and the human, the 
material and the immaterial, must be distinguished. He maintains none the less 
that the Bible and Church doctrine [i.e. the Lutheran theology] contradict each 
other,—a proposition which from his time onward was accepted equally by ration- 
alists and supernaturalists. Thus Biblical Theology became completely freed 
from the theology of the Church creeds. 


(1) Comp. Hengstenberg, * History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testa- 
ment, i. p. 80. 

(2) mee on this point, and part of what follows, Delitzsch, Die biblisch-pro- 

hetische Theologie, ihre Fortbildung durch Chr. A. Crusius und ihre neueste Hntwicke- 
ung, 1845. 

6) Bengel himself wrote nothing on the Old Testament, except as his Ordo 
temporum includes the Old Testament. We must observe, however, that dis- 
jointed suggestive hints in connection with the Old Testament are to be found 
scattered everywhere in his numerous writings, also in his *G@nomon to the New 
Testament, etc. The propositions in opposition to the dogmatism. of the period in 
the Ordo temporum, chap. 8, ‘de futuris in scriptura provisis ac revelatis,”’ 
ought especially to be noticed. In the second of the hermeneutical rules there 
given, Bengel states the proposition, which at that time was quite new (2d ed. 
p. 257) : ‘¢ Gradatim Deus in patefaciendis regni sul mysteriis progreditur, sive 
res ipse spectentur, sive tempora. Opertum tenetur initio, quod deinde apertum 
cernitur. Quod quavis etate datur, id sancti debent amplecti, non plus sumere, 
non minus accipere.”’ 

(4) Magnus Friederich Roos is Bengel’s most eminent pupil. Among his works 
we have here to mention : Fundamenta psychologia ex sacra scriptura collecta, a 
work rich in fine remarks ; Hinleitung in die biblische Geschichte, 1770 ff. (Mew edi- 
tion, Stuttgart, 1876), in a plain popular form, and likewise offering a wealth of 
subtle thought ; Haposition of the Prophecies of Daniel, and others. The chief work 
of Burk and Hiller are cited by Delitzsch, /.c. p. 10. Compare also the introduc- 
tion to Auberlen’s book, Die Theosophie Friedr. Christ. Octingers. | , 

(5) On Crusius compare Delitzsch (J.c. p. 1 ff.), who gives his views in detail, 
but values him too highly. eS, The 

(6) In this connection, the argument advanced by Warburton in his work, 


* These works are translated in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 
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Divine Legation of Moses, is best known. Morgan had urged against the divine 
origin of the Mosaic religion, the want of faith in immortality and retribution 
atter death ; Warburton argued, on the contrary, that just because, under a com- 
mon providence, civil government cannot be maintained without the belief in future 
rewards and punishments, the Jewish state must have been ruled by a special 
providence, because in the Mosaic religion this faith was wanting,— Samuel 
Shuckford is a quite similar instance. The Deists had declared the Mosaic service 
of offerings to be unreasonable ; now Shuckford argued that, because the wor- 
ship of God by offerings could not have been arrived at by mere reason (for ‘* I 
cannot see upon what thread or train of thinking they could possibly be led to 
make atonement for their sins, or acknowledgments for the divine favors, by the 
oblations or expiations of any sorts of sacrifice: it is much more reasonable to 
think that God Himself appointed this worship’’), the Lord God must Himself 
have set up this service (The Sacred and Profane History of the World Connected, 
1808, i. p. 34, comp. p. 79; the first ed. appeared in 1727).—The chief work (in 
German) on the history of English Deism is by Lechler, 1847; [in English by 
Leland, View of Deistical Writers: see also Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought, 
1863. | 

(7) Spencer's view on the Mosaic ritual law is expressed completely and con- 
cisely in his Dissertatio de Urim, sec. xii. (ed. Pfaff, p. 974), in the following ~ 
sentences : ‘‘ Verisimile est rituum Mosaicorum partem multo maximam ex hoc 
triplici fonte manasse : (1) e moribus quibusdam religiosis, quibus patriarcharum 
exempla et antiquitatis supreme canities reverentiam conciliarant.—(2) Quidam 
ritus et leges Mosaice e malis seculi moribus, ut bone leges solent, nascebantur. 
Cum enim Israelitarum mores post curvitatem diuturnam in gypto contractam 
ad rectum duci, nisi in contrarium flectendo, non potuerint ; leges ritusque 
multos cum moribus olim receptis e diametro pugnantes instituit Deus.—(3) Alii 
originem petiere e consuetudine aliqua, que apud Aigyptios et alios e vicino pop- 
ulos inveteravit ; quam Deus integram pene reservavit Israelitis, ut eorum animos 
sibi conciliaret, qui gentium moribus assueverant, et iis ingenia sua penitus 
immiscuissent.’’—What is characteristic of Spencer’s conception of Mosaism lies 
principally in what is said in number 3. The subtilty which the age was fond of 
ascribing to founders of religions is transferred to God Himself. (To this Witsius 
has replied well, in his Aiyyptiaca, Amst. 1683, lib. iii. cap. xiv., directed 
against Marsham’s Canon Chronicus, and Spencer’s Diss. de Urim et Thummim). 
‘“God appears asa Jesuit, who makes use of bad means for reaching a good 
aim’’ (Bahr). 

(8) Hengstenberg has given a thorough critique of the three last named works 
in his Genwineness of the Pentateuch i. pp. 3-17. (9) On Semler, compare Diestel’s 
essay in the Jahrb. fiir Deutsche Theol. 1867, p. 471 ff., ‘‘ Zur Wiirdigung Semlers.’’ 
Semler’s merits lie more in the department of the history of doctrine, not so 
much in the Old Testament. 


§ 13. 


RISE OF A BIBLICAL THEOLOGY DISTINCT FROM DOGMATIC. TREATMENT OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT BY RATIONALISM, AND BY THE NEWER HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION (1). 


John Philip Gabler in his academic oration, De justo discrimine theologic biblice 
et dogmatica, 1787, is regarded as the first who distinctly spoke of Biblical 
Theology as an historical science. The name, indeed, is older, but was used to 
denote sometimes a collection of proof-texts for dogmatic theology, sometimes a 
popular system of doctrine and ethics, sometimes a systematic statement of bibli- 
cal doctrine independent of the dogmatic theology of the Church, and designed 
to serve in criticising the latter. The most important book of the last-named 
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class is Zachariae’s Biblical Theology, 4 parts, 1772-75 (2).—Gabler, on the other 
hand, defined the work of Biblical Theology as the statement of ‘‘the religious 
ideas of Scripture as an historical fact, so as to distinguish the different times 
and subjects, and so also the different stages in the development of these ideas.” 
__This necessarily demanded the separation of Old and New Testament theology. 
A separate discussion of each was next given by Lorenz Bauer, Professor of the 
Doctrine of Reason and of Oriental Languages at Altorf (Theology of the Old 
Testament, 1796; Appendices to the work, 1801) (3). But the interest in 
the historical treatment of the subject was not accompanied by an equal endeavor 
to penetrate into the contents of the Old Testament. The ‘‘ vulgar rationalism” 
of the period of which Bauer is a representative, was neither stimulated, by the 
suggestions of Lessing (4) and Kant (5), to grasp the educational character of the 
Old Testament, nor did it learn from Herder to appreciate its literary beauty. 
The chief aim was to eliminate everything which could be called temporary, 
such as form, orientalism and so forth, and thus to dilute the essential contents 
of the Bible and reduce them to a few very ordinary commonplaces. The super- 
ficiality of this process is in great measure shared by the unfinished work of 
Gramberg, Critical History of the Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, 1829-30. 
Baumgarten Crusius’s Outlines of Biblical Theology, 1828 (which gives up the 
separation of Old and New Testament theology), and Daniel v. Coelln’s Biblical 
Theology (1836, 2 vols.), are the first works that mark the transition to a thorough 
treatment of our subject. The hints respecting a treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment as an organic history, which had been offered by Herder (6) mainly under 
stimulus from Hamann, were taken up by De Wette with discriminating appre- 
ciation. But in his Christ. Dogmatik, which is controlled by the philosophy of 
Fries (3d ed. 1831), this view is not carried through (7). Of recent theologians, 
Umbreit has most fully accepted the standpoint of Herder, developing it in a 
positive direction (Practical Commentary on the Old Testament Prophets, 1841 ff.; 
Sin, a contribution to Old Testament Theology, 1853 ; The Epistle to the Romans ex- 
pounded on the basis of the Old Testament, 1856). Ewald, in his History of the 
People of Israel (four vols. of the seven belong to the Old Testament, 3d ed. 1864 
ff., and with these goes the volume on the Antiquities of Israel, 3d ed. 1876), has 
interwoven with his narrative a full account of the growth of the Old Testament 
religion, but his vague notion of revelation does not raise him essentially above 
the rationalistic method which he despises ; yet this diffusely written work con- 
tains, along with much that is arbitrary, much also that is excellent and suggestive. 

The new phase into which the study of the history of religion has entered in 
the present century, mainly through the influence of Creuzer, has exerted a con- 
siderable influence on the treatment of the Old Testament. The attempts to 
throw light on the traditions of Genesis and the institutions of Moses, from the 
comparative history of religion, have especially been numerous ; cf. Buttmann’s 
Mythologus, and several essays of Baur in the Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologre 
(8). Kaiser in his Biblical Theology (1813, 2 vols.), proposed to treat the whole 
biblical religion ‘‘ in accordance with a free theological position, giving it its 
place in critico-comparative general history and in universal religion.”’ But the 
comparative method is applied so wholly out of measure and rule, especially in 
the first volume, that the author himself subsequently passed sentence upon his 
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own book. The chief defect in this comparison of religions was a too great de- 
pendence on outward resemblances without a sufficiently deep perception of the 
specific pecutiarities of the religions compared. The characteristic idea of each 
religion was taken mainly from Schleiermacher and Hegel, both of whom had 
failed to do justice to the specific connection of the Old and New Testaments ; 
while Schelling’s philosophy of revelation, on the other hand, does recognize the 
specific relation of the Old Covenant to Christianity, in spite of the fact that the 
philosopher regards the basis and immediate presuppositions of the Old Testa- 
ment as identical with those of heathenism, and represents the religion of the Old 
Covenant not as exempt from the mythological process, but as working through 
it (9). The Old Testament was viewed from the standpoint of Hegel, by Rust 
(Philosophy and Christianity, 2d ed. 1833), Vatke (Religion of the Old Testament, 
1835; only the first part was published: in point of form the work is very 
finished), and Bruno Bauer (Religion of the Old Testament, 2 vols. 1888); but from 
the same philosophical standpoint the two last named came to entirely opposite 
results (10). 


(1) Specially valuable for the history of Biblical Theology, since the end of 
last century, is the above-cited essay of Schmid, ‘‘on the value and position of 
the Biblical Theology of the New Testament in our time,’’ Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 
1838, p. 125 ff. 

(2) Zachariae discusses the doctrines of the Old Testament at length, but they 
are seldom treated in a purely historical manner (e.g., § 81, etc.). 

(3) Lorenz Bauer wrote on [nearly] all the departments of Old Testament study 
(not only on biblical theology, but on—Hermeneutica sacra V. T., Introduction to 
the Old Testament Antiquities, and History of the Hebrew Nation), and wrote com- 
mentaries on some of the Old Testament books. The applause with which these 
writings of a theologian who made the Old Testament ‘‘ readable’? were greeted 
appears from the reviews in the theological journal of Ammon and Haenlein 
(afterward of Gabler). He may be viewed, therefore, as a leading representa- 
tive of the rationalistic treatment of the Old Testament at that period. The 
historical process by which he gets at the successive development of religion is to 
distinguish the doctrine (1) of Genesis, (2) of the other books of the Pentateuch 
(3) of the book of Joshua, (4) of Judges, and so on—fourteen divisions in all. 
This is enough to show how external is his apprehension of the historic devel- 
opment. The critical treatment consists in judging the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment from the principles of the most commonplace intelligence, and sometimes in 
condemning them as superstitious or immoral ; orat times ‘‘ the weaker philoso- 
phy of the Hebrews” is treated with more indulgence, or we are told that this 
was ‘‘ the extent of the religious enlightenment of the Hebrews.”? [Prol 7% ‘ 

. his whe. on The Hducation of the Human Race, 

5) Kant’s work, Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason, which i 2d as 
the starting-point of the modern ett of religion, Ais Solera ae 
but. briefly, of the Old Testament. Kant asserted the relative necessity of 
positive religion. The absolute demand of the moral law that the radical evil 9» oe 
be overcome by what is good, can be accomplished in mankind as a whole only b 
the founding of an ethical community in which the moral law becomes the laratsk 
principle. But such an ethical society can be founded only by a religion ‘which 
in order to the visible manifestation of the ethical commonwealth, must take 
statutory shape, since men always desire a confirmation through the senses of the 
truths taught by reason. Buta statutory law must be prescribed under divi ; 
authority : it is the vehicle of the religion of reason by which man must sein 
himself to free morality.—One would suppose that these propositions opened the 
way in an unexpected manner for the philosophic apprehension of Mosaism ; but 
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Kant made no such application of them. He had a strong antipathy to the Old 
Testament, under the idea that the law of Moses contains not moral, but mere 
political precepts—does not prescribe moral disposition as a motive ; and that 
the Old Testament has no doctrine of immortality, and is confined to a single 
nation. [Prol.] 

(6) Special reference is due to Herder’s Letters on the Study of Theology ; ef. 
é.g. the 18th letter in vol. ix. of his religious and theological works. The lead- 
ing proposition which Herder there states is: ‘‘ The whole Old Testament rests 
on an ever fuller development of certain primitive promises, images, results, and 
their whole combined sense—their ever wider and more spiritual purpose: the 
New Testament was therefore a fulfilling of the Old, as the kernel appears when 
all the shells and husks that hid it are stripped off. They were stripped off 
gradually, and with ever increasing delicacy, till Christ appeared ; and they shall 
yet be universally recognized as having one divine end, when He shall come with 
His kingdom.”’ 

(1) Of De Wette’s writings we have here specially to mention two ingenious 
essays, —his ‘‘ Contribution to the Characteristic Features of Hebraism,” in Creu- 
zer and Daub’s Studien ; and a paper on ‘‘ The Symbolico-typical kind of teach- 
ing in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” in the theological Zeitschrift, edited by him 
in association with Schleiermacher and Liicke. Here we find such statements as 
the following : ‘‘ As every phenomenon in time is interwoven with the time that 
precedes and follows, so Christianity proceeded from Judaism.—The whole Old 
Testament is one great prophecy, one great type of that which was to come, and 
is to come,” etc. But in De Wette’s Biblical Dogmatics this view recurs only in 
general statements (particularly § 211). In the anthropological introduction to 
this book, the idea of religion is determined according to the philosophy of Fries. 
This idea is then applied to the religious contents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Everything inthem which does not square with the utterances and laws 
of the ideal rational faith, and of religious sentiment, is excluded or regarded 
as clad in a foreign garb, and only what remains is accepted as belonging to the 
true essence of religion (§ 50, 51). In this process, the Old and the New Testa- 
ment are to be carefully distinguished, but also to be compared with each other 
§ ge) et appears from his essay on ‘‘ the exposition of the Psalms for edifica- 
tion” (Basle, 1836), that De Wette regarded the development of the views ex- 
pressed in these essays as belonging not to scientific theology, but to the practi- 
cal treatment of the Old Testament for ends of edification. [Prol.] d 

(8) To this head belong especially Baur’s essays ‘‘ on the original meaning of 
the Passover and Circumcision,’’ and ‘‘ the Hebrew Sabbath and the national 
festivals of the Mosaic cultus’’—both in the Tub. Zeitschr. f. Theol, 1882. In 
the former essay Baur states the standpoint of his investigation thus : ‘* Mosaism 
must be viewed as a great religious reform ; the renewal and restoration of a 
purer religion periodically darkened and threatened by still greater darkness and 
decay. It contains many elements accepted by tradition from primeval anti- 
quity ; and the further these elements lie beyond the strictly limited sphere of 
Mosaism, the more clearly do they point back to a freer and wider region of re~ 
ligion, in which the later polytheism also shares—to a common primeval religion, 
from which special forms of religion proceeded and subsequently separated.”’ 

Prol. 
(9) ba Schleiermacher, cf. § 8, note 3; on Schelling, cf. Adolf Planck, Schel- 
ling’s Posthumous Works, and their Importance for Theology and Philosophy, 1858. 

(10) Hegel, who it is well known distinguishes religion into three stages, the 
religion of nature, the religion of the spiritual individuality and the absolute 
religion, makes the Jewish religion, together with the Greek and Roman, the 
second stage. Anorganic relation of J udaism to Christianity is consequently reo- 
ognized ; for the pre-Christian forms of religion are only the individual parts of 
religion, which in its totality appears in the absolute religion, Christianity. 
Judaism, like the other religions before Christ, is an essential presupposition of 
Christianity, for which the Old Testament really contains a preparation. But 
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Judaism thereby stands in no specific connection with Christianity, at least in 
none closer than the Greek and Roman religions, which in one aspect appear to 
be superior to it.—Bruno Bauer, indeed (Zeitschrift Siir Speculative Theol. i. p. 
256) endeavored from the standpoint of the Hegelian philosophy of religion, to 
point out a closer positive connection between Judaism and Christianity ; but 
this standpoint has not carried him beyond the view that the Old Testament re- 
ligion stands in such a relation to the Greek and Roman religions that each is a 
negation of the one-sidedness and narrowness of the other, and from this inter- 
nal process Christianity came into being. Vatke thinks, though scarcely in the 
sense of his master (Hegel), that no parallel at all can be drawn between the Jew- 
ish and the Roman religions, but still holds fast to the view that Christianity 
stands in the same relation to the Jewish and the heathen religions. On the 
other hand, we must confess that Stuhr takes a more correct view of the peculiar- 
ities of Judaism, although there are valid objections to his psychological 
arrangement of the steps of religion, according to which heathenism is regarded 
as the religion of feeling, or of immediate cognition ; Judaism, of understanding 
and reflection, and Christianity, of reason. [Prol.] 


§ 14a. 


THEOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE EARLIER SUPERNATURAL- 
ISM, AND IN THE MOST RECENT LITERATURE. 


For a long time, supernaturalism did comparatively little for Old Testament 
theology. In only a few treatises is a living historical view of revelation to be 
found, as in the work of Hess, who aims chiefly to show that revelation proceeds 
on a plan (1). More important is Menken (Attempt at a Guide to Self-instruction 
in the Holy Scripture, 3d ed, 1833—a kind of biblical dogmatics), who in part 
carries forward the line of thought found in Bengel (2). In general, the theo- 
logical use of the Old Testament by the so-called rational supernaturalists was con- 
fined partly to the proof of the general doctrines of the Christian religion from pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, partly to the use of the Old Testament prophecies for 
the defence of revelation. Inthe latter respect, the chief point treated of was 
the citatious in the New Testament, which, however, were defended often with- 
out fixed principles as to the relation of prophecy and fulfilment (8). Of the 
writers of this school Steudel alone has given a complete exhibition of Old 
Testament Theology (4). Although he acknowledges the necessity of studying the 
Old Testament word in its internal connection with the history of salvation, his 
book is confined to a systematic statement of the religious teachings of the Old 
Testament ; and the progress of religious knowledge in the Old Testament is ex- 
hibited not as an organic development, but more from the outside as the gradual 
filling up of a framework given from the first (5). 

The first to exert a decisive influence on the theological treatment of the Old 
Testament was Hengstenberg, mainly by his Christology of the Old Testament (3 
vols., 1st ed. 1829-35, 2d ed. rewritten, 1854-57) ; [Eng. transl. 4 vols.]. With 
all its one-sidedness, or even partly because of its marked one-sidedness, this book 
made anepoch. The position which Hengstenberg first took in treating the Old 
Testament, and which he never except partially relinquished, is essentially that 
of the old Protestant theology ; for while not accepting all the tenets of the 
latter, he yet very distinctly aimed at finding all the fundamental New Testament 
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doctrines in the Old Testament, not in a process of growth, but ready made (6). 
With this was naturally united a spiritualizing tendency in his explanation of the 
prophecies, which failed to do full justice to the historical facts (7). Hengsten- 
berg deserves the credit, however, of having been the first to revive in Germany 
a strong religious and theological interest in the Old Testament. After his death 
appeared the History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament, edited from 
his lectures, 1869-71 [Eng. transl. 2 vols. 1871-2]. The standpoint of Hengsten- 
berg’s criticism is also that of F. R. Hasse in his History of the Old Covenant 
(published posthumously, Leipzig 1863), a book full of matter, but which does 
not go into details as to the Old Testament doctrine. In this respect Havernick’s 
Lectures on Old Testament Theology serve asa supplement to the book. These 
lectures (posthumously published by Hahn, 1848, and again, with notes and val- 
uable additions by H. Schultz, in 1863) state only the doctrines of the Old 
Testament, and these not completely, but contain much that is very good. 

It still remained to exhibit the whole course of the Old Testament history of 
salvation in its organic continuity, and with due regard to the progressive mutual 
relation between the word of revelation and the events of history. This task was 
undertaken by J. Chr. K. Hofmann, Prophecy and Fulfilment in the Old and New 
Testaments, 2 vols. 1841-44. In opposition to Hengstenberg’s refusal to recog- 
nize the historical gradation in the Old Testament, Hofmann brings to view the 
progressive connection of prophecy with history ; but in doing so, gives in a one- 
sided manner the revealing word such a secondary relation to the revealing 
events, as often to throw the former into the background. The relation 
between the word and the events of revelation was afterward presented more cor- 
rectly in Hofmann’s Schriftheweis, which contains a series of very valuable contri- 
butions to the theology of the Old Testament (8). 


(1) The chief production of Hess here to be noticed is, ‘‘ On the Kingdom of 
God ; an Attempt to sketch the Plan of the Divine Institutions and Revelations, ”’ 
2 vols. 1781. A subsequent abridgment of the book is entitled Substance of the 
Doctrine of the Kingdom of God, 1814; well characterized by Hengstenberg in 
his History of the Kingdom of God, i. p. 85 f. ; 

(2) Menken published the results of his biblical inquiries not in a form strictly 
scientific, but in a somewhat elevated popular style. He may be said to have 
regarded it as his life-work to investigate and elucidate the course of revelation ; 
for in the demonstration of the way in which the history of God’s kingdom forms 
a close harmonious whole, he correctly saw the best defence of the Bible. By 
his expositions, at once clear and deep, he alike opposed mystical fantasies and 
rationalistic and supernaturalistic superficiality. No doubt he was himself one- 
sided, and in particular was led away by his opposition to the Church doctrine 
of the atonement to an extremely forced explanation of several passages (com- 
pare especially in his Attempt, etc., chap. vi., Appendix B, on the doctrine of 
the Atonement, and ©, on Isa. liii. 5); but it is not to be forgotten that Menken’s 
view of God’s holiness, and its connection with his theory of the atonement, con- 
tained an element of truth neglected in the theories he opposed. So, too, we may 
find reason to object in important points to the essays (bearing specially on Old 
Testament theology) upon the brazen serpent (Bremen, 1829), and on faith and the 
doctrine of eternal life in the Old Testament (Appendix to chap. v. of the Attempt) ; 
but we cannot deny to these investigations, as a whole, the praise of being 
thorough and carefully considered. [Prol.] ; 

(8) The text of the Old Testament was expounded now literally, now figura- 
tively, just as the citation seemed to demand ; a tortuous process, of which 
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Schleiermacher might well say, ‘‘ The effort to prove Christ in this manner from 
the prophecies I can never regard asa work to be delighted in’’ (2d letter to 
Liicke, in vol. ii. of his collected theological works, p. 620). 

(4) Lectures on Old Testament Theology, delivered by Steudel, edited after his 
death by me, Berlin 1840 (cf. my notice of the book in Tholuck’s Litt. Anzeiger, 
1843). In further illustration of the views in this work are several monographs 
by Steudel, among which the most valuable are the essays against the views of 
Hegel and Rust as to Judaism : ‘‘ Glances at the Old Testament Revelation,’’ in 
the Tiib. Zeitschrift fir Theol. 1835. 

5) A passage, specially characteristic of Steudel’s position, is found, J.c. p. 
66: ‘‘In the beginning the consciousness of God, and of man’s relation to Him, 
presents itself in the most general way. We cannot expect here to find man 
otherwise than with a limited vision, as the child has a limited vision ; but the 
framework, as it were, is already there, and ever as the vision grows more ex- 
tended, religious knowledge becomes richer.’?_ To the same purport it is urged, 
p. 67, that from ‘‘ the sum of divinely revealed truth’? must be stripped off what 
is imperfect in the form, which is a consequence only of the imperfection of the 
nursling, not of the nurturer.—Although the principle of a divine tuition here 
set forth is perfectly legitimate, every one can see that the feature by which the 
law was raWaywydc ei¢ Xpiorév has not justice done to it. But even apart from 
this, the whole idea that in the New Testament the cognitions of truth contained 
in the Old are only, as it were, stripped of certain imperfect forms, and on the 
other side increased by further knowledge, is utterly untenable. Such an idea 
ascribes to the Old Testament both too much and too little. Too much, for we 
are bold to assert that there is not one biblical doctrine which is fully unfolded 
in the Old Testament, and therefore transferred to the New Testament without 
further development, as a complete thing by itself : and too little, since the New 
Testament gives no wholly new doctrine ; but, on the contrary, the truth of the 
gospel has a corresponding preparation in the Old Testament in all its compass 
and all its parts. Compare also my article ‘* Stewdel,”” in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 

(6) This was demanded of Hengstenberg by his strong faith in revelation, 
which repudiated every concession made to rationalism, and by the common- 
sense character of the man, which in all things pressed for firm final results, 
This characteristic comes out most strongly in the first volume of the first edition 
of his Christology ; especially in the sections on ‘‘ The Godhead of the Messiah 
in the Old Testament,’ and ‘‘The Suffering Messiah in the Old Testament.’’ 
In the former essay, the whole doctrine of the God-manhood of the Messiah and 
the inner distinctions of the divine essence (the difference between the revealed 
and hidden God) is transferred to the Old Testament. The difference between 
the Old and New Testaments on this point (J.c. p. 250) is supposed to be only 
that the latter doctrine is less prominent in the Old Testament, because before 
the Logos became flesh, the Revealer, and He whom He revealed, were, as it 
were, lost in one another.—But the true view is, that till the Logos became flesh, 
the real incarnation of God and therefore also the inner distinction in the divine 
essence could not be revealed at all; for the acts of God and His testimony are 
not outside of but in each other, mutually conditioning each other. The Old 
Testament reaches, on the one hand, to the temporary descent of God into visibil- 
ity in the Angel of the Lord ; on the other side, it struggles after the apprehen- 
sion of the Messiah in a divine fulness of life and divine dignity. But the Angel 
of the Lord always returns into the divine essence ; and though the Spirit of 
Jehovah rests on the Messiah, Jehovah Himself remains transcendent to Him. 
The real union of God and man 1s therefore aimed at in the Old Testament ; but 
the Old Testament contains only the movement toward this union, and therefore 
does not contain an anticipation of the knowledge of it. (See my review of 
Hiivernick’s critical investigations on Daniel, in Tholuck’s Lit. Anzeiger for 
1842). _In other words, in respect to this doctrine, Hengstenberg understands 
the unity of the two Testaments to mean, that the New Testament doctrine is 
found in the Old Testament as a complete, finished prophecy, though perhaps 
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‘‘Jess prominent ;’’ but the true meaning is rather that the New Testament is 
growing in the Old, and therefore is in the Old only in the sense in which the 
higher developments of every organism are contained in germ and type in its 
lower stages. [Prol.|—In later years, Hengstenberg partly drew back from this 
standpoint ; compare also what is said by him in the introduction to his Histery 
of the Kingdom of God, etc., i. p. 19, in answer to these objections, 

(7 and 8) Compare my article ‘‘ Weissagung”’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie, 
xvii. p. 650 ff. Of recent books, the following may be mentioned : Samuel Lutz, 
Biblical Dogmatics, posthumously edited by Rudolf Ruetschi, with a preface by 
Prof. Dr. Schneckenburger, Pforzheim, 1847, especially in the second part ; 
‘* Historico-dogmatical Discussion of the Biblical Statement of the Divine Dis- 
pensation of Grace in Israel,’? Ed. Nagelsbach, The God-man, the Fundamental 
Idea of Revelation in its Unity and Historic Development, vol.i.; The Man of Nature, 
1853, unfortunately carried no furtherthan Noah. Important contributions to our 
subject are found in Kurtz, * History of the Old Covenant, 2 vols., 2d ed. 1853-58 ; 
Auberlen, * Divine Revelation, an apologetical Essay, 2 vols. 1864; Delitzsch, 
* System of Biblical Psychology, 20 ed. 1862. Hupfeld’s Commentary on the Psalms 
contains notes valuable for the understanding of the Old Testament. Numerous 
monographs will be referred to in the course of the book. 


§ 140. 


CONTINUATION ; THE MOST RECENT LITERATURE. 


[Of the learned works in this department recently issued, one of the most im- 
portant isthe Old Testament Theology of H. Schultz, 2 vols. 1869, a second edi- 
tion of which appeared in one vol. in 1878. The religion of the Old Testament 
is regarded as the religion of revelation in its gradual progress, the religion of 
redemption coming ‘into being, in distinction from redemption completed, as it is 
in Christianity. The special revelation which lies at the basis of both the Old 
and the New Testament religion is recognized as corresponding to the special 
connection of the two. Hence, while it is strongly affirmed on the one hand 
that the Old Testament religion is historically conditioned and prepared by the 
general prior development of mankind, and especially by the religious develop- 
ment of the Semites, and also that it follows historical laws in its further advance, 
the firm position on the other hand is taken, that its origin and development are 
by no means to be explained as barely proceeding from historical relations, but 
from revelation in the special historical sense of the word. Still it must be con- 
fessed that Schultz’s idea of revelation is burdened by an unbiblical restriction 
(cf. § 6, note 2). 

H. Ewald, in his comprehensive work, The Doctrine of the Bible concerning God, 
or Theology of the Old and New Testaments, 4 vols., Leipsic, 1871-76, believing 
with the Christian Church in all ages, ‘‘ that the books of the two Testaments as 
Holy Scripture constitute an inseparable unity in respect to their contents and 
aim,’’ but keeping in view also the difference both between the two Testaments and 
the individual books, exhibits the unity of doctrine in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. He regards revelation, on which all religion, and especially the religion 
of the Bible rests, as the illumination of the human spirit, in its search after God, 
with new religious thoughts and intuitions. On this view revelation is rather an 


* These works are translated in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 
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achievement of the human mind than a thing received. It looks more like a 
psychological phenomenon than as an act of God. F. Hitzig, in his posthumous 
Lectures on Biblical Theology and Messianic Prophecy in the Old Testament, Karls- 
ruhe, 1880, holds, in distinction from this, that there is no need of a special reve- 
lation. He conceives the God of Israel to be the product of human reflection rest- 
ing upon the basis of a religion held by Arab nomads, and the religion of Israel 
as the creation of the Hebrew mind, “‘ constituted from the beginning for the 
true religion.’’ 

What is usually styled the Graf hypothesis, according to which the priestly 
legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch is a post-exilic production, 
belonging to the age of Ezra and Nehemiah, would, if it were proved to be cor- 
rect, be followed by sweeping results, because it would entirely revolutionize the 
received view of the historical progress of the religion of Israel. This hypothesis, 
advanced or suggested by Vatke and Reuss, was further elaborated by Graf in 
his work, The Historical Books of the Old Testament (Leipsic, 1866); and more 
recently J. Wellhausen’s History of Israel, vol. i. (Berlin, 1878), has won many 
adherents to the view that ‘‘ the Mosaic law is not the point of departure for the 
history of ancient Israel, but for the history of Judaism—that is, of the sect 
which survived the people annihilated by the Assyrians and Chaldeans.’? The 
latest work in which the attempt is made to carry out this view is the History 
of the Sacred Writings of the Old Testament, by E. Reuss, Brunswick, 1881-82. 
In adopting this hypothesis, Bernhard Duhm, in his Theology of the Prophets as 
the Foundation for the Internal History of the Development of the Israelitish Religion 
(Bonn, 1875), undertook, by an investigation of the contents of the prophetical 
books, to get a view of the origin of prophecy without the basis of the priestly 
legislation of the Pentateuch (1). The important contributions recently made to 
the history of religion, especially by Egyptology and Assyriology, promise to be- 
come fruitful for the understanding of the Old Testament. The Studies for the 
History of Semitic Religions, by W. W. Grafen Baudissin (vols. i. and ii., Leipsic, 
1876-78), come in this connection into consideration. ] 


(1) On account of the importance attached at present to the question of the 
origin of the priestly legislation, the following works may be mentioned : In favor 
of the hypothesis, A. Kuenen, Religion of Israel (Haarlem, 1869, Eng. transl. 3 vols. 
1875) ; The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel (Leyden, 1875, Eng. transl. 1877) ; 
Kayser, The Post-evilic Book of the Original History, 1874, also ‘‘The Present 
State of the Pentateuch Question,’’ in the Jahrbiicher fiir prot. Theologie, 1881, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 (the first article ison the history of the hypothesis) ; Wellhausen, 
‘“ On the Composition of the Hexateuch,”’ Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1876— 
77. Kittel, ‘‘ The most Recent Phase of the Pentateuch Question,” in the Theol. 
Studien aus Wiirtemberg, 1881, Nos. 1, 2, takes an intermediate position. Against 
the hypothesis; Delitzsch, in a series of articles in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift fiir 
kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1880, and later Bredenkamp, Gesete und Propheten, 
Erlangen, 1881; to be consulted also, Dillmann’s Commentar zu Exodus wu. 
Leviticus |who, after a thorough study of the Levitical legislation, while admit- 
ting that the book of the law did not receive its final form and order until the 
time of Ezra and after the exile, sharply says, “‘ that the laws concerning the 
priests and public worship were first committed to writing, or still further, were 
actually first made in the exile and in Babylon, where no public worship was 
held, is nonsense. There is no evidence whatever that the Elohistic part of the 
Pentateuch was written in the age after the exile; the testimony of Ezekiel is 
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against it ; many laws of this part of Pentateuch are against it ; the u 
post-exilic period are against 1t.’? See also Green, Maes and. the Piola 888, 
and Prof. Briggs’s Art. in the Presbyterian Review, 1883]. , ; 


—— 


IV.—METHOD OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY.—DIVISION OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT THEOLOGY. 


§ 15. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HISTORICO-GENETIC METHOD. 


According to the definition in § 2, the method of Biblical Theology is historico- 
genetic, Asa historical science, it rests on the results of grammatico-historical 
exegesis, the business of which is to reproduce the contents of the biblical books 
according to the rules of language, with due regard to the historical circum- 
stances under which the books originated, and the individual relations of the 
sacred writers. In the last respect the grammatico-historical exegesis passes over 
into psychological exposition, which goes back to the inner state of the writer's 
life—a species of exposition which, of course, is peculiarly indispensable in deal- 
ing with passages which, like the Psalms, the book of Job, and so forth, give im- 
mediate expression to inner experiences and frames of mind. But in this psy- 
chological exposition we reach a point where success is necessarily proportional 
to the measure in which the Spirit, which rules in the sacred writers, witnesses of 
Himself to the interpreter, enabling him to understand by personal experience 
the inner experiences of the writers.—If exegesis, however, goes no farther than 
the exposition of individual passages, it gives only an imperfect preparation for 
Biblical Theology. Not the least important cause of the former defective condi- 
tion of the latter was the fact that expositors limited themselves mainly to the 
explanation of isolated passages, which, thus isolated, might easily be made to 
favor any preconceived opinion. Exegesis, therefore, must proceed to grasp the 
sense of individual passages, first in its internal connection with the fundamental 
idea of the book in general, and with the system of thought characteristic of the 
author, and then in its wider connection with the circle of ideas proper to the 
special region of the dispensation of revelation to which the book belongs—a 
process which Schleiermacher in his Hermeneutik reckons as part of psychological 
exegesis. In this way, we reach the various forms in which revelation expresses 
its contents. But now Biblical Theology, which proposes to set forth revelation 
in its whole course and in the totality of its phenomena, must comprehend these 
forms as members of an organic process of development. And since every such pro- 
cess can be comprehended only from the points of its culmination, Biblical The- 
ology must view the Old Testament in the light of the completed revelation of 
God in Christ for which it formed the preparation, —must show how God’s saving 
purpose, fulfilled in Christ, moved through the preliminary stages of this history 
of revelation. While the external historical method deals with the contents of 
the Old Testament according to the presumed chronological order of the books, 
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and then at most shows how new religious knowledge was added from time to 
time to what was already in existence—how the earlier knowledge was com- 
pleted, deepened, corrected ; while the dogmatist forces the doctrinal contents 
of the Old Testament into a framework brought to it from without ; and while 
the method of philosophical construction deals in a similar manner with the Old 
Testament, by cutting it up critically until it can be fitted into a presupposed 
scheme of logical categories—the genetic method seeks to reproduce the living 
process of the growth of the thing itself. This method refuses, however, to find 
ripe fruit where only the bud exists ; it aims to show how the fruit grew from the 
bud ; it sketches the earlier stages in a way that makes it clear how the higher 
stages could, and necessarily did, spring from the former (1). 


(1) De Wette Gn his essay On the Huposition of the Psalms for Eudification, 
already cited) disputes the scientific objectivity of what we demand of theologi- 
cal exegesis. He says (p. 22) that everything that links the Old Covenant to the 
New, and forms the element of life in which the Old Testament grows up into 
the New, to the full realization in Christ of a life at once divine and human, is 
purely general, indefinite, floating, and cannot form part of theological science, 
but only of interpretation for edification. That it is of a general kind, is true ; 
that it is also indefinite, floating in the air, is false. For example, no one will 
assert that, in the systems of Greek philosophy, the idea in which they are in- 
wardly linked together, and which forms the element of life in which the de- 
velopment of the one moves on to the other, ‘‘is in its nature something in- 
definite and floating,’’ and thus incapable of scientific expression. On the con- 
trary, the scientific treatment of the history of philosophy is bound to find a 
sharply defined expression for the type which lies at the basis of the develop- 
ment of philosophical systems. Now certainly the philosopher, in proportion 
to his distance from the culminating point of the development, will be less con- 
scious of the relation of his own system to the development of the philosophical 
idea. Yet it is no violent procedure, but only what is due to the system, when 
the historian gives to it its right place in the process of philosophical develop- 
ment, and explains it from this connection.—Something analogous is demanded 
of Biblical Theology—not to add anything new to the knowledge of the sacred 
writers, but to grasp what lay in their consciousness, in its connection with the 
whole organism of revelation and its relation to the completion of revelation, 
and so historically to comprehend it. This understanding of Old Testament 
revelation its organs themselves could not possess, at least not in full measure 
(compare the well-known passages concerning the prophets, 1 Pet. i. 10-12 ; 2 
Pet. i. 20), because in every process of development the lower stage does not 
fully understand itself. But Christian theology stands on the summit, from 
which it surveys the whole course of the preparation for Christianity ; and it 
would be strange if Old Testament Theology gave up this advantage. Theologi- 
cal exegesis, in the right sense of the word, is not affected by the fact that Stier 
(whom De Wette mainly attacks) and other writers have brought theological in- 
terpretation into bad repute, by their habit of finding a second, third, and fourth 
subordinate and secondary sense in the Old Testament besides the historico- 
grammatical sense. All that ought to be pointed out is the relation (to the com- 
pletion of the divine kingdom) of the thought yielded by the grammatico-his- 
torical exegesis of a passage—the germinant character which gives us words full 
of futurity ; the Spirit of revelation often speaking by His organs words which 
in the fulness of their significance, they themselves did not understand. , 
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§ 16. 


DIVISION OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY STATED AND JUSTIFIED. 


Since the historico-genetic method seeks to reproduce the course of develop- 
ment of the thing itself, the divisions of Old Testament theology must corre- 
spond to the stages in which the development of Old Testament religion took 
place. The proper division is given by the following considerations : The basis 
of the Old Testament religion is the covenant with the chosen people, into which 
God entered for the accomplishment of His saving purpose. This covenant, for 
which the way is prepared in the first two ages of the world, is carried out in 
two stages: 1. The patriarchal covenant of promise ; and, 2. The Mosaic cove- 
nant of the law, on the basis of which the theocracy is founded. This whole 
sphere may be summed up in the name Mosaism ; for the pre-Mosaic revelation is 
not only considered in the Pentateuch as forming the introduction to the estab- 
lishment of the theocracy under Moses, but itself forms a component part of the 
religious belief of Mosaism (1). Whatever elements of post-Mosaic development 
of legal institutions may be contained in the Pentateuch, they still rest on the 
principle of Mosaism ; and so, too, the other theological elements contained in 
the Pentateuch form the presuppositions that lie at the foundation of the prophetic 
theology.—On the basis of the covenant of the law, the development of the Old 
Testament religion is carried on in two ways: First, on the side of God, who 
continues both to execute and to proclaim His purposes, the former by guiding the 
people toward the purpose of the divine kingdom ; the latter, in the testimony of 
prophecy which accompanies the history of the people and which interprets it at 
each step in the light of the divine counsel of salvation, and points to the completion 
of God’s kingdom. The second part of Old Testament theology, which we briefly 
call Prophetism, deals with those elements in tbe history of the people of Israel 
from their entrance into the promised land which are important for the develop- 
ment of God’s kingdom, considering these as they appear in the light of prophecy, 
and also discusses the theology of prophecy itself.—Side by side with this ob- 
jective development of the Old Testament religion goes a subjective development 
in the Old Testament Wisdom, which equally with prophecy has its root in the 
law, but develops itself independently of prophecy, and does not, like the 
latter, claim to be an objective word of God, but expresses itself in aphorisms 
(ow) as the result of meditation by [inspired] sages whose intellectual instincts 
are roused [presided over and guided] by revelation. Nor does it busy itself 
with the spheres marked out by theocratic institutions and the prophetic word, 
but directs itself mainly to the contemplation of cosmical ordinances and the 
general aspects of the ethical life. Thus our third division is the Old Testament 


Hhokhma [wisdom] (2). 


(1) Against our definition of Mosaism it has been urged, ¢9. by Sack, in a 
review of my Prolegomena (Monatsschr. fiir die evang. Kirche der ‘leecbenrone 
etc., 1845), that it is quite necessary to treat the sphere of patriarchal revela an 
as a separate stage, introductory to Mosaism.—It is true that this sphere say 
a relative difference from the later Mosaic revelation, as the Pentateuch ae 
indicates, by the difference in the names of God ; and it is possible to treat the 
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two apart, for Hengstenberg’s latest work, cited above, proves that this pre- 
liminary stage may be extended to form a theological whole with rich contents. 
But such a course makes many repetitions inevitable in the part on Mosaism. I 
think it best myself to incorporate the whole preparatory stage in Mosaism.—K. 
I. Nitzsch, on the other hand, would make the whole Old Testament theology 
begin with Abraham. He maintains that there is no necessity of making a sepa- 
rate doctrinal chapter on the patriarchal age. The primeval history in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis gains its right place, according to him, by being placed 
in the didactic section of Mosaism (article Biblische Theologie, in Herzog’s R. LZ. 
ii, p. 224).—In general this is sound; Mosaism gives no theory of creation, 
sin, etc., but presents these doctrines in a historical form. But though thus the 
contents of these chapters receive full elucidation only in the didactic section 
of Mosaism, we must follow Genesis in beginning with the creation, if we wish 
to place the connection of the narrative in the light in which the Old Testament 
itself unites the history of revelation, beginning with Abraham, to the primeval 
time. 

(2) The division of the Old Testament canon into Law, Prophets, and Hagio- 
grapha, though not entirely agreeing with the division we adopt, points at least 
toward it. Mosaism is contained in the Tora ; only it is absolutely necessary to 
treat the book of Joshua as part of the first division of Old Testament theology, 
though it stands in the second division of the canon. The whole literary charac- 
ter of the book and its fundamental theological teachings are essentially connected 
with the Pentateuch ; though it is, perhaps, questionable whether in its present 
shape it ought really to be called the sixth book. The two divisions of the 
D's'2}, the prophetic books of history (the former prophets) and the prophetic 
books of prophecy (the latter prophets), correspond in the main with our two 
divisions of the second part of Old Testament theology, save that we take up in 
this second part the historical books of the Hagiographa and the book of Daniel. 
In the 0°12, the Psalms and the books of the Hhokhma contain what we call 
the subjective development of the Old Testament religion ; though a good part of 
pe Psalms is cognate in subject to the section on prophecy, and is taken up 
there. 

[A reviewer of Oehler in the Liter. Centralblatt, 1873, No. 50, objecting 
to this division, says: ‘‘It is a groundless assumption that Mosaism is a sort 
of root of prophetism and the doctrine of wisdom, or that these are only two 
radii which proceed from Mosaism.’’ The force of this may be estimated by his 
other remark : ‘‘ on the contrary, we already meet in Mosaism prophetic outlooks 
-=7 even before Moses, Jacob had uttered, according to the traditional theolocy. 
his huokhma words, which Moses himself then recapitulated.’? For aside from 
the fact that Jacob’s words are no Hhokhma words, what he advances is no 
proof against the position that the development of the Old Testament revelation 
and religion, on the basis of the Mosaic legal covenant, proceeded in the twofold 
way presented in the paragraph, and there is no sufficient reason for questioning 
ee ercty of naming the two series of development, prophetism and 

Of more force is the objection of H. Schultz (Juhrbiich. fiir deutsche Theologie 
1874, p. 309), who says, in reviewing this work ; ‘* The separate treatment of the 
so-called Hhokhma appears to me a mistake, since its sources extend over the 
entire period of the literature of the Old Testament.’? But on a closer examina- 
tion this objection proves to be more apparent than real, Since the Hhokhma is 
treated not as a special stage of development which succeeds prophetism, but as 
contemporaneous and parallel with it, the real objection of Schultz must lie 
against making Mosaism a presupposition of the Hhokhma. Now since he does 
not deny that Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel (comp. his Alt tes . 
Theologie, p. 126 ff., 72 ff., 81 ff. 8 i oe 

gue, p ; : ), and that consequently Mosaism preceded t} 
development of the Hhokhma, he can only mean that the sources a not pl: s 
us in a condition to become acquainted with the original Mosaism in its iy 
and that we only have it with the further form which it had asauned a ee 
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the end of the ninth century B.c., a form of which the older parts 
Hhokhma constitute a factor. But this last position, without ek the nice: 
tion of Schultz has no force, cannot be accepted. That some parts of the 
Hhokhma are contemporaneous with further developments of Mosaism in pai- 
ticulars, is no evidence that they belong to the same category. It is possible 
that their relation to Mosaism is entirely different from that of direct develop- 
ment. ; If, for example, aman like Samuel prescribed a law for the Israelitish 
kings in the spirit of Moses and his institutions, this would sustain a relation to 
Mosaism different from that of the view of evil in the book of Job, which goes 
beyond the Mosaic doctrine of retribution. The two views presented in Job ex- 
hibit different stages of religious thought, while in the former case we have only 
the application of the same principle or fundamental thought to new relations. —It 
may be added that even according to the criticism of Schultz there are important 
sources of information which are evidently older than the Hhokhma. Not merely 
does he recognize a series of pieces in the Pentateuch which indicate a greater 
age, but even the document B (the Jehovist) he regards as dating at least as far 
back as the time of Solomon. This composition would accordingly give us in- 
formation concerning a ‘‘ Mosaism’’ which already had a definite shape at an 
age when the Hhokhma was beginning to develop. Even if, therefore, the 
critical results of Schultz were anything more than hypotheses, it could not be 
shown from them that the position assigned to the Hhokhma was a mistake. In 
favor of treating of the Hhokhma by itself, not only in general is the time at 
which the sources were composed decisive, but along with the point of view in 
respect to the time when the range of thought to be exhibited developed itself, 
there is the subject matter also to be considered. 

When, therefore, the reviewer above referred to remarks: ‘‘The division 
adopted by Oehler is not determined by historical considerations, but merely by 
the contents of the books, andis anything but right and proper,”’ this ‘‘ merely”? is 
palpably false, not only according to the critical principles of Oehler, but of all 
critics who do not belong to the extreme school, because Mosaism, whatever 
view be taken of its extent, historically existed before the Hhokhma ; and that a 
historical division must not neglect a distinction in regard to the contents of the 
books, of the importance recognized by Oehler between the Hhokhma and proph- 
etism, no one who is competent to judge will deny. It comes finally to the 
question whether this distinction has a historical support. The antipathy of the 
reviewer and of Schultz against the separate treatment of the Hhokhma is to be 
accounted for no doubt by the view they take of revelation, which prevents 
their recognition of this distinction ; for the more the objective factor in revela- 
tion is thrown into the background in comparison with the subjective and psy- 
chological, the more does the distinction based upon the objectivity of the 
revelation imparted to the prophets lose its significance. That the Hhokhma oc- 
cupies a sphere of its own was recognized by Vatke, whose point of view was 
radically different from that of Oehler.] Vatke divides the Old Testament re- 
ligion into three principal forms: the prophetic, the Levitical or legal and sym- 
bolical, and the subsequent form of reflection. He adoptsthis order because, ac- 
cording to his view, the relation of law and prophecy must be reversed, so that 
the former shall proceed from the latter and give objective form to what the 
prophets reached in immediate self-consciousness. But when he decides that a 
separate treatment of these three forms is not advisable, because the difference 
between them affects only single points, and no one form presents the whole con- 
tents and excludes the others, it must be observed in reply that by the chief points 
brought forward in the forms of prophetism and the Hhokhma, the contents of 

the Old Testament idea were opened up on different sides, and thereby what is 
common to both appears often under quite distinct points of view. 

We may recognize the difference on which our division rests, 1n the Old Testa- 
ment itself, if we look at the expressions by which it indicates its theological 
contents. It very definitely distinguishes divine commands and prerogatives, 
divine ways and leadings in history, divine visions and words of revelation to the 
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prophets, and lastly utterances which are the fruit of the reflection of sages, and 
which are never introduced in the form which the prophets were accustomed to 
use. [A reply to the objections made by the critical theory of Graf and Wellhausen 
to the plan of this work is not possible without going into details. It will often 
be shown in the sequel how there appears in prophetism a further development of 
the religious ideas of Mosaism, and thus the whole of the exhibition of the the- 
ology of the Old Testament here given may be regarded as a contribution to the 
evidence that the Mosaic legislation forms the foundation of the development of 
religion presented in the Old Testament. The position of Dr. Oehler in regard 
to the Pentateuch question can therefore only be stated in a compendious form, 
It is as follows :— 

We must start with the testimony of the Pentateuch itself in regard to its 
origin. It expressly declares that Moses wrote the book of the covenant, Ex. 
xx.-xxiv., and the laws in Ex. xxxiv. 11-27, and beyond this, not indeed the whole 
of Deuteronomy in its present form (for 183 1. 5 means, not ‘‘he engraved’? or 
wrote, but ‘‘ he explained, expounded’’), but in all probability the legislative con- 
tents of the main part of the book, which in chapter iv. 4-48 and xxviii. 69 (Eng. 
version xxix. 1) has a special designation at the beginning and end (as the law 
or covenant given through Moses to the children of Israel), comp. xxxi. 9, 24, in 
which passages, by ‘‘ this law,’’ not the whole Pentateuch, but only the Deute- 
ronomic law is to be understood, as also undoubtedly is the case of the law 
which was to be written, according to xxvii. 3, 8, upon stones on Mount Ebal. 
These legislative portions of Deuteronomy agree, in a remarkable manner, with 
the book of the covenant in Exodus, which purports to have been written by 
Moses, The list of stations in Numbers xxxiii. was also, according to v. 2, writ- 
ten by Moses, and the passage in Ex. xvii. 14 contains an intimation that the 
book of the wars of the Jehovah mentioned in Num. xxi. 14, and used in the re- 
daction of the Pentateuch, is to be referred to Moses. Only on the assumption of 
falsehood can this evidence of Mosaic composition be set aside, and of falsehood 
all the more marked, since the legislation of the portion in question firmly adheres 
throughout to the relations existing in the age of Moses, and speaks with the most 
vivid remembrance of the experiences of the nation, and especially of what they 
themselves had seen in Egypt. 

In addition to the portions which are expressly referred to Moses as their 
author, other parts may have proceeded from him, although it is not distinctly 
stated. The legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch is only repre- 
sented as orally published by Moses, but it must be assumed as extremely prob- 
able that it was committed to writing by the priests, though without excluding 
the possibility of later supplements. The book of the covenant in Exodus and 
what pertained to it, as well as the Mosaic legislation codified by the priests, was 
incorporated into the so-called fundamental writing, (A) and this was enlarged by 
the additions of the Jehovist (8) who elaborated the whole. The anachronisms 
of the Elohistic fundamental writing oblige us to bring down its composition to 
the first centuries of the period of the Judges, but not later. (Even Schultz p. 
83, observes that he formerly maintained the high antiquity of this book, and 
would be still inclined to accept a greater age for the narrative portions of the 
book in Genesis, were it not for the legal portions, which obliged him to regard it 
as, at the earliest, a production of the Babylonian epoch of the prophetic period.) 
Whether the revision by the Jehovist: occurred in the time of the Judges, or later 
in one of the schools of the prophets, or what other relation there was, cannot 
be determined. { 

Against the view expressed at present with special positiveness, that on the as- 
sumption of the institutions and conditions presented in the Pentateuch and the 
book of Joshua, the state of the people as described in the following books, and 
especially the book of Judges, is incomprehensible, it may be replied, that the 
theocratic ordinances could never have originated in the time of the Judges, nor 
is there a trace of the founding of the theocracy by Samuel or David, while yet 
David’s ordinances of worship presuppose the Levitical ordinances in the Penta- 
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teuch.—That the institutions of the Mosaic law had fallen out of use for centuries 
and were reintroduced at a later period, is attested by the Old Testament itself 
not only in the books written after the exile (comp. 2 Chron. xxx. 26; xxxv. 18 ; 
xxxvi. 21; Neh. viii. 17), but also in 2 K. xxiii, 22, and Jer. xxxiv. 13, from 
which last passage it is clear that the ordinances in Ex. xxi. and Deut. xv. re- 
specting the manumission of slaves, had fallen into disuse. Such passages show, 
however, that there was no doubt in respect to the antiquity of the enactments in 
question, and their divine authority. Moreover, the consciousness of apostasy 
which pervades the entire history of Israel, and the feeling of guilt which accom- 
panied it, are only explicable on the ground of an anterior positive legislation 
which the people constantly disobeyed. (Lectures on O. T. Introduction.) 

‘A view of the Mosaic origin of the legislation in Deuteronomy and the middle 
books of the Pentateuch essentially agreeing with that advanced above, is de- 
fended and thoroughly demonstrated, in opposition to the construction of sacred 
history in the writings of Graf and Wellhausen, in the work of Bredenkamp, re- 
ferred to in § 14. The contradictions with which the modern construction of 
the history of Israel is embarrassed, and the exceeding arbitrariness, illogicalness, 
and false inferences om which it rests are well exposed by the author. | 
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PART I—MOSAISM. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE HISTORY OF REVELATION FROM THE CREATION 
TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COVENANT PEOPLE 
IN THE HOLY LAND (1). 


§ 17. 
DIVISION OF THIS HISTORY. 


The Pentateuch plainly distinguishes four periods in the history of revela- 
tion— 

1. The primeval age, with ten patriarchs, closing with the deluge. 

2. Beginning with the world-covenant in Noah’s time ; the time of the division 
of the peoples, by which the separation of the race of revelation is prepared ; 


again with ten generations. 
3, The time of the three great patriarchs, beginning with Abraham’s election, 


and the covenant of promise made with him; and ending with the sojourn of the 


chosen people in Egypt. 
4. The fourth period opens with the redemption of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage ; it includes the giving of the covenant of the law, and the establish- 


ment of the theocracy, with its regulations (2). 


(1) On the literature of the history of the old covenant, see my article, ‘‘ Volk 
Gottes,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop., xvii. p. 303 ff., and especially Kurtz, History 
of the Old Covenant, i. §17f. [Kohler, Lehrbuch der bibl. Geschichte des A. T. § 2.] 

(2) These four periods, or, as Ewald calls them, the four ages of the world, 
are so distinctly marked off in the Pentateuch, that there can be no doubt on the 
matter—These historical periods in the Pentateuch have been connected by 
some—as, for instance, by Ewald (History of the People of Israel, i. p. 257 f.)— 
with the four ages of the world, of the Indians, Persians, and Greeks, But this 
comparison cannot be carried out except in the most arbitrary manner. 
(Hesiod’s doctrine of the generations of mankind—of which, however, he counts 
not four, but five ; four named after metals, with the generation of heroes added 
to them, as third in order—does not at all rest on the same basis with the Indian 
doctrine of the four ages of the world ; compare Rud. Roth’s thorough discus- 
sion on the myth of the five generations in Hesiod, and on the four Indian ages 
of the world, Tiibinger Universititsprogr. 1860.) Max Miiller also has recently, 
and with good reason, declared against this combination 1n his Essays ; although 
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we may still admit that this doctrine of the four ages is very old, especially 
among the Parsees. The main feature required to make a valid comparison is not 
found in the Pentateuch—namely, the idea ‘‘ of a progressive deterioration of 
the times and of mankind advancing by exactly four steps,’’ which lies at the 
basis of those views of heathen nations. The nearest resemblance to those 
heathen notions is the gradual shortening of human life ; but in other respects 
the Pentateuch is far from representing these four ages as periods of steady 
decay. On the contrary, it pictures the age of the patriarchs as the time of the 
ancient glory of the people of Israel ; and so also the time of Moses as laying the 
foundation for the whole development of the Old Testament religion. 


I. THE PRIMEVAL AGE (1). 
g 18. 
THE ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 


The Old Testament begins with the account of the creation of the world (2), 
which is the result of the Word and Spirit of God. Since God by His word calls 
all things into being, He is placed above the beginning of all time as the eternal 
and absolutely independent One ; since He animates the universe by His Spirit, 
all dualistic separation of God and the world is excluded. On the earth, which 
is the centre of the creation, so that the other spheres are only dealt with in con- 
nection with it (Gen, i. 14 ff.), the production of beings advances continually 
toward higher organisms (3): each step of the creation is relatively complete 
in itself, and serves in its own way the purpose of God in creation, as is ex- 
pressed in the oft-recurring word, ‘‘ And, behold, it was good.’’ Still, the 
divine creative power is not satisfied till it reaches its ultimate end in the creation 
of man. Not till God has placed His image over against Him, does He rest con- 
tent from creation. The creation-Sabbath stands as a boundary between the crea- 
tion and the history of the dealings between God and man, and through it we are 
at the same time pointed tothe connection ordained to exist between the order 
of the world and the order of the theocratic covenant (compare also ver, 14). 
The paragraph Gen. ii, 4 ff. forms the introduction to the history of man ; 
which paragraph is by no means a second record of creation, but shows, in sup- 
plementing the first chapter, how the earth was prepared for a habitation for man 
—a sphere for his activity, and a place for the revelation of God to man (4), 


_ (1) [A comparison of the early history in the Bible with the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is extremely interesting, both on account of their remarkable resemblance 
and their characteristic difference. See on this point the work of R. Buddensiec 
Die Assyrischen Ausgrabungen uw. das Alte Testament, 1880, The author endeavors 
to observe a judicious mean between the uncritical enthusiasm of some and the 
scepticism of others in regard to these inscriptions. For Old Testament theology 
the religious difference between the biblical and the Babylonian form of the tradi- 
tions, which originally proceeded from the same source, is of special importance, 
Says Buddensieg, p. 82 f.: ‘‘ What a depth of divine thoughts is presented be- 
fore us on this first page of the Bible! What purity and certainty in its view 
of God in comparison with the heathen accounts! The picture of creation in 
the Bible rises before us in gigantic majesty and the most engaging simplicity, 
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In no other passage, perhaps, does the incomparable pre-eminence of these creative 
acts of the one Jehovah above the confused and uncertain creative efforts of the 
Assyrian pantheon so clearly appear. Here is the one God, who unites in himself 
everything divine which the heathen world divided among its many gods. Here the 
creation is not a necessitated emanation from his essence, or from wild chaos, but 
something brought into existence by the free will of the Absolute One. Here isan 
ascending gradation of acts of creation to the supreme aim. This supreme aim is 
not, asin the Babylonian account, one or another concurrent cause, not a God, not a 
new Lord of heaven, but an image of God, ‘‘ a King of the earth, the synthesis of 
Spirit and Nature.’”’? We have here, on the threshold of the revelation of God to 
men, a tradition of creation free from mythological additions ; here the true idea 
of God is announced in the midst of a heathenism sunk far and wide in unbelief 
and apostasy, and in this announcement we have the foundation of all true relig- 
ions and culture. In the Babylonian account of creation, a multitude of concep- 
tions concerning God and divine things betrays what we may call the childhood 
of the people ; but the creative agency of God, as exhibited in the first chapter 
of Genesis, is so perfect that the purest knowledge of God is unable to improve 
upon it in the least.’’] 

(2) The naturalist Cuvier says concerning the first words of Genesis : A sub- 
limer passage than this from the first word to the last never can or will come 
from a human pen, ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.”’— 
On the meaning of the introductory chapter of Genesis, without which the whole 
history of revelation would hang in the air without a beginning, compare the 
thoughtful remarks of J. G. Staib in a paper in the Studien und Kritiken, 1852, 
p. 822 f., “‘ Die Schépfungsthat und das Ebenbdild, oder Genesis I., 1I.”’ He says: 
‘‘ Whence do these chapters come? Ido not know. There they stand, and ever 
continue to stand, often as it has been attempted to explain them away ; and 
. there, doubtless, they will remain until the end of the world, until the conclu- 
sion of God’s kingdom on earth joins hands with the beginning, and the light of 
the beginning will again be recognized in the light of the end, and the light of 
the end in the light of the beginning, that God may be all in all.” 

(8) We cannot fail to observe a parallel between the first three and the last 
three days’ work. The work of the first and second, the fourth, and fifth days 
is single ; the work of the third and sixth is twofold. ; ; 

(4) On the disputed question, how the two sections, Gen. i. 1.-II. 4, and that im- 
mediately following, are related, note the following : It is the fashion to speak of 
two accounts of the creation, as standing irreconcilably side by side at the opening 
of Genesis. Admitting that the present shape of Genesis arose by the re-editing 
of an Elohistic narrative and the addition of Jehovistic passages, it must yet 
appear most improbable that the author would be so silly as to place at the head 
of his work two contradictory accounts of the creation. The second account, in 
fact—if such it were—would omit some of the most essential points. It presup- 
poses that heaven and earth are created, but as yet no vegetation exists; and 
then it narrates the creation of man, relates how Paradise was planted, and tells 
of the animal world. There is wanting in this a multitude of things necessary 
for a complete account of creation. As to the point of division of the two pas- 
- sages, I am convinced that the words, ii. 4a, WVIDIN APR, etc., belong to what 
goes before, not to what follows. The first section gives a complete and well- 
rounded account of the creation. Then follows a supplementary section, whose 
aim, as shown above, is not to give another account of creation. A difficulty arises 
here, simply because it is thought necessary to seek in the second account 3 
strictly chronological division. Then, of course, the second section cannot but stan 
in contradiction to the first. On this view, we should have to conceive the suc- 
cession of time thus : first, the earth is bare, and nothing grows upon it ; thena 
mist rises ; next man is created, by the breathing of the Divine Spirit into ihe 
earthly form. Then God leaves the man for a time, and plants a garden, — 
causes trees to grow up in it ; then He fetches the man, and puts him in it. oe 
he must have other creatures about him; so God makes all sorts of beasts an 
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birds, and brings them to the man ; and it is only when among all these the man 
finds no companion, that the last step is taken by the creation of woman. Not 
much reflection, certainly, could be ascribed to a writer who could think this to 
be the succession of the acts of creation. But the real state of the case is, that 
in the second chapter the arrangement is not in the order of time, but by similar- 
aty of matter, so that whatever is introduced in elucidation of the progress of the 
narrative is inserted just where it is required. If we were to press the letter, the 
question would have to be asked, when it is said that man was placed in Para- 
dise to keep it, Against whom was Paradise to be watched? It must have been 
animals or other such like creatures against which the trees had to be protected. 
To sum up the whole, the relation of the second chapter to the first, in respect to 
time, is this: it starts from the time which begins at the end of the second day's 
work, and commences here (with the words 0Y3, in the day, etc., ver. 4b) by treating 
the question, how the earth, upon which at the close of the second day’s work no 
vegetation had begun, was formed into a dwelling-place for man. But it does not 
proceed in the same path as the first chapter ; but because the preparation of the 
earth for man is its main point, it begins with this. It might certainly be ob- 
jected that ver. 8 should have gone on to say : But God had already also caused 
plants to spring up, and in this vegetable kingdom He now caused all sorts of 
trees to sprout from the ground, and thus planted Paradise. But who can de- 
mand from the author such a detailed statement ? It is the childlike mode of re- 
lating, such as we often meet with. Who gives any one a right thus to urge the 
Waw consec. cum impf., and from it to deduce a chronological contradiction ? The 
redactor of the Pentateuch, who in so many cases shows his skill in fitting the 
different sources into each other, would not have placed at the beginning of the 
Pentateuch such plump contradictions as this would involve.—Comp. also Héle- 
mann, Neue Bibel-Studien, 1866, i. (Die Hinheit der beiden Schipfungsberichte Gen. 
I. fI.), with the critical views of which I do not agree, but which nevertheless 
gives much matter that is good.—On the relation of the biblical account of creation 
to natural science, comp. F. W. Schultz, (Die Schipfungsgeschichte nach Natur- 
wissenschaft und Bibel, 1865). The fuller discussion of the Old Testament idea 
of creation will be found in the doctrinal section, § 50 f. 


§ 19. 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


The world as a divine creation is good (Gen. i. 31) ; every development of life 
in it is a divine blessing (i. 22, 28) ; there is no room here for a principle which, 
in its original nature, is wicked and inimical to God. It is scarcely possible to 
find in Gen. i. 2 (1) an indication of evil lying beyond the history of man; but it 
is otherwise with the description of the serpent in chap. iii. Man is called to be 
a free being ; therefore a command is given to him for self-decision (ii. 16), in 
order that he may pass from the condition of innocence to that of Sree obedience, 
Man falls under the temptation addressed to him from without. Through sin 
the bond of childlike communion with God is broken ; and now man is in asense 
independent, like God (iii. 22) ; but fear, resting in the feeling of guilt, dominates 
from this time forward his position toward God (iii. 8 ff.) (2). The life in Paradise 
with its peace is forfeited, and man sinks henceforth under the service of per- 
ishable things and of death (iii. 17 ff.). Nevertheless conscience, which testifies 
of guilt, shows also man’s capability of being redeemed ; and side by side with the 
curse a divine word points forward (iii. 15) to a victorious end to the conflict 
which the descendants of Adam are to wage against the power of evil (3), The 
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idea placed at the opening of the Old Testament, that as all evil which burdens 
mankind is the result of sin, the removal of evil can only come by the defeat of the 
wicked one, is decisive for the ethical character of the Old Testament religion. 


(1) In Gen. i, 2 an indication has often been found of a fall of the spirit-world, 
through which terrestrial creation was ruined ; and this is added between the ac- 
count in vers. 1 and2. The earth, it is said, as it was originally created by God, 


could not be 173) NA; hence the present world must have been preceded by 
another, which was destroyed by the fall of the world of spirits—a favorite idea 
of the theosophists. This view cannot be exactly confuted, but no definite in- 


dication of any such occurrence lies in 972) 107A, The expression is perfectly 
suitable, though only a chaotic mass not yet developed is meant. 

(2) Genesis gives no theory of creation, no thesis on the essence of sin, no 
theory of its origin ; but it sets forth, in the form of a story, a sin from which 
each one can easily for himself develop the theory, and the thoughts involved in 
the narrative—thoughts which are decisive for the whole course of revelation. A 
definition of religion is not given ; but the way in which it came about that man 
feels a dread and fear of God, and that his position toward God is dominated in 
the last instance by the feeling of guilt, is exhibited in a statement of facts. 
With good reason has K. I. Nitzsch, in his Academical Lectures on the Doctrine of 
Christian Faith, 1858, p. 78, called Genesis the doctrinal theology of the law. 

(3) Gen. iii. 15: ‘‘ And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, be- 
tween thy seed and her seed ; it shall crush thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel’ (in the second occurrence of *}¥ an easy zeugma takes place), The older 
theology found in this place, as is well known, the rpérov evayyéauv. The Roman 
Catholic exegesis, according to the reading of the Vulgate received in that 
Church, refers the words ‘‘ ipsa conteret caput’? to Mary. (See especially Bel- 
larmin, De verbo Dei, ii. 12. This explanation was, in general, defended by the 
Jesuits with the greatest zeal; comp. the Disputatio de protevangelio in Glass, 
Philol. Saer. ed. 1748, p. 1395 ff., which is directed against the Jesuit Gordon of 
Huntley.) The older theology made much of the passage, and glorified it ; on 
the other hand, it is lowered by many of the more recent theologians to the level 
of trivial truth. It is said to tell nothing, but that men and serpents shall con- 
tinually make war on each other. [This view is found also in Hitzig, p. 140 fe. 
who supposes that we have here a myth originally of Persian origin, but not un- 
derstood by ‘‘ Hebraism,’’ since on Hebrew ground the symbol had stifled the 
idea which underlies it. To be sure the genesis of the narrative in the mind of 
the ‘‘ Hebrew poet’ which Hitzig gives, renders it quite superfluous to derive 
the story from Parsism. We must be permitted to marvel at the poverty of the 
Hebrew mind which was able to reach such a shallow thought as Hitzig here 
finds, only by the aid of a misunderstood Persian myth ; and yet we are to be- 
lieve that this same mind gave birth to the Old Testament as its natural product ! 
Even Baudissin (i. 291 f.) comes to the result that there is no need of bringing 
in the very different Persian story of Ahriman fallen from heaven in the form 
of a serpent, in explanation of the serpent in the Garden of Eden. On the other 
hand it is, according to Buddensieg, p. 34 ff., at least possible that there is some 
connection with cuneiform tradition.] Such a view overlooks the fact that the 
words occur in the sentence of punishment against the serpent ; it overlooks also 
the difference between the crushing of the head and the wounding of the heel, 
and the train of thought in the three divine sentences. The seed of the serpent, 
which by cunning overcame the woman, shall be vanquished in open combat by 
the seed of the woman. The woman, who by temptation subjected to herself the 
will of the man, shall be in subjection to man; but man, who in an unnatural 
way yielded obedience to the woman, shall in future be master in the household 
only under the condition of winning from the ground by toilsome labor what serves 
to support the family. The close of ver. 15 is related to ver. 16 in the way that the 
close of ver 16 is to ver. 17. As ver. 16 closes with a declaration in favor of 
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man, which is then turned into a punishment, so in ver. 15 a promise must be 
found for the woman, but which, according to ver. 16, is accomplished in such a 
way that the woman receives in it at the same time her punishment.—The older 
theology certainly erred when it sought to find here the Messiah, the great de- 
stroyer of the serpent, directly promised ; but it did not err in the general con- 
ception of the thought in the passage. In the simple childlike form, that enmity 
shall be between man and serpent, the idea is expressed that a struggle shall exist 
between mankind and the principle of evil, and that man shall carry away from 
this combat wounds and injuries, while yet the victory cannot be doubtful. 
Thus, in a few words, the whole course of the development of salvation is here 
exhibited in its germ ; this is the seed-corn from which the whole history of sal- 
vation has grown. 


§ 20. 
THE FIRST OFFERING. CAINITES AND SETHITES. TRADITION OF THE FLOOD. 


The position henceforth taken by the human race toward God is represented in 
the jirst offering, Gen. iv. (1). Although this is not to be regarded as a proper 
sin-offering, but rather as a thank-offering, by which the offerers acknowledge in 
presenting it that they look on the gains of their occupation as a gift and bless- 
ing from God, the feeling that man must first of all become sure (2) of the divine 
fuvor is expressed in these offerings, and consequently a feeling of separation 
from God, by which the first offering proves to be also an offering of supplica- 
tion, indeed even an offering of reconciliation, or, in a wider sense of the word, 
a propitiatory offering (3). The reason that Abel’s offering pleased God, and 
Cain’s offering displeased Him, cannot be in the fact that the former was a 
bloody and the latter a bloodless one ; for the difference of the two offerings is 
distinctly dependent on the difference in their callings. The reason can only be 
found in the different states of heart of the two offerers, which in ver. 3 f. is 
shown in the fact that Cain offers his gift of the fruit of the ground without 
seleetion ; while Abel, on the other hand, brings the dest of the flock, Thus, in 
this narrative, the Old Testament testifies at the outset that offerings when pre- 
sented as a mere external service are rejected, and that only a pious disposition makes 
the offering well-pleasing to God (comp. Heb. xi. 4).—In the difference between 
the two sons of the first human pair, we have the contrast presented henceforth 
in the history of the human race, gnd already the separation of a people of revelation 
begins. For while among Cain’s descendants, the life of sin rises to insolent de- 
fiance (iv. 23 f.) (4), in Seth, who takes the place of the murdered Abel, is prop- 
agated the race of patriarchs who seek the living God (iv. 26) (5), among whom 
Enoch by his translation testifies of a way of life which raised him above the com. 
mon lot of death (v. 24), and Lamech at the birth of Noah, before the close of 
the first period of the world, announces the hope of a Saviour of man from the 
evil weighing upon him (v. 29) (6). 

After the wickedness of man had reached its height by the mixing of the sons 
of God with the daughters of men, and the time granted for repentance had 
passed without result, the judgment of extermination was executed in the Flood, 
from which Noah as the righteous one (vi. 9) was saved, along with his family, 
The tradition of the flood is found in several religions of antiquity ; but in these 
traditions each religion evidently expresses a distinct idea of its own. For example, 
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while the flood in the Indian myth is only a process of destruction, by which all 
finite being and life sinks back again into this primitive source in the divine sub- 
stance, and the man who was saved from the flood represents the inexhaustible spirit 
of life, —that spirit which overcomes the transient, and calls up a new cycle of life 
out of the ruin of what existed,—the flood in Genesis, on the other hand, is dis- 
tinctly related under the ethical point of view; it is the jirst judgment on the 
world executed by the holy God, who, according to Gen. vi. 3, will no longer per- 
mit His spirit to be profaned by man’s sin. But for Noah and his family the 
event means that the chosen ones shall be saved because of their faith in the word 
of threatening and promise ; see Heb. xi. 7. So the typical application in 1 Pet. 
ii. 20 f. is also to be explained (8). 


(1) Gen. iv. relates that the sons of the first pair offered to Jehovah, as a gift, 
a portion of the produce of the business of their life: Cain, from the fruits of the 
ground cultivated by him; Abel, from the firstlings of his flock, and from the 
fat pieces of these. Abel’s gift was received with favor, but Cain’s gift with dis- 
pleasure. To understand the word Nv, [lit. to look, then to look upon with 
Savor, to have respect to], with Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii. 1 ; 2d ed.p. 220), of Jeho- 
vah’s glance of fire, by which He took to Himself the gift in consuming it, does 
not agree well with the words, ‘‘ Jehovah looked upon Abel and his gift,’’ for 
we surely cannot suppose that Abel himself was struck by the divine gleam of 
fire. (Art. Opferkultus des A. T.) 

(2) Cain himself feels this need, and hence his sullen rage on seeing his offering 
despised. 

3) See my article in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklop. x. p. 615 f., for a fuller discussion 
of the meaning of the first offering, and wrong views of it. 

(4) The sense of the song of the sword, Gen. iv. 28 f., is: I will kill any one 
who lays hands on me; each injury to my person willl avenge tenfold, [It 
should be rendered, ‘‘ For I have slain a man for my wound (i.e, for wounding 
me), and a young man for my bruise.—D.] ‘‘ In this is uttered,’’ as Delitzsch says 
(Commentary on Genesis, iv. ed. p. 177), ‘that Titanic haughtiness of which it 
is said, Hab. i. 11, that his strength is his God, and Job xii. 6, that he carries his 
God, namely his sword, in his fist.”’ 


(5) Gen. iv. 26 is to be rendered : ‘‘ Then men began to call on the name of 
Jehovah.’? Herein is implied that God’s name 1) goes back to primeval 
antiquity. 


(6) The passage which refers back to chap. iii. runs thus: ‘‘ He shall comfort 
us for our work and the labor of our hands, from the earth, which Jehovah has 
cursed.’’? The passage manifestly expresses a hope of redemption from the curse 
weighing on mankind as the consequence of sin. Now, if we may reason back- 
ward, it follows that in chap. iii. also there must certainly lie a promise of salva- 
tion, although a very indefinite one. ; ; , 

(7) In connection with the passage Gen. vi. 1-4, comp. the didactic section 
(§ 61, 65, 77), and the good essay of Dettinger: ‘ Remarks on Gen, iv. 1-6, 8, 
its connection, and some of the more difficult passages in it,’’ Tiébinger Zeitschrift 
Sir Theol. 1835, p. 8 ff. 

(8) With regard to the controversies on the relation of the Indian legend to the 
Old Testament, I agree with those who admit that there are unquestionably points 
of contact between the Indian myth and the tradition in the Old Testament, but 
who hold that the tradition, spreading from Central Asia, reached India, and 
was added at a later date to the Indian doctrine of the ages of the world. [There 
is much connection between the biblical narrative and that of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. ‘‘The ethical factor in the divine purpose of destruction is not en- 
tirely absent, but there are only faint indications that the deluge was regarded 
as occasioned by sin.’? The flood also appears again as brought about by the 
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blameworthy anger of the God I/u. Buddensieg, p. 87 ff. 46.] That the Old 
Testament meaning of the flood is that stated in the text above is quite clear. If 
Ewald, in his treatment of the matter, History of the People of Israel, i. p. 270, 
proposes to take as the proper meaning of the flood, that it must have come, 
‘*in order to wash clean the sin-stained earth, to sweep away the first race of man, 
which was utterly degenerated in Titanic intoxication, and to produce on the 
renewed and cleansed earth a new race made more refined and wiser by the warn- 
ing,’’ this cannot perhaps be excluded, but it is certainly not that to which Gen- 
esis points. At the first glance, we might appeal in favor of Ewald to 1 Pet. iii. 
20 f., where the flood is treated as a type of Christian baptism: ‘‘In the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
saved by water ; which now also saves us in the antitype as baptism, not as the 
putting off of the filth of the flesh, but as the inquiry of a good conscience toward 
God.’? However, this interpretation is hardly correct ; the passage in Peter 
rather ‘“ contemplates the water of the flood as bearing the ark, and so providing 
deliverance for Noah and his family’? (so Fronmiiller in Lange’s Commentary). 


/}.(,  1L—THE SECOND AGH OF THE WORLD. 
Vy 4 W 


§ 21. 


COVENANT WITH THE WORLD. NOAH’S SAYING. DIVISION OF MANKIND, 


The second age of the world begins with the new form taken by revelation, 
in presenting itself as God’s covenant with man, and, in the first instance, as a 
covenant with the world, in which God gives to creation a pledge of its preserva- 
tion ; for the order of nature is the ground on which the order of salvation rises. 
God’s faithfulness in the former is the pledge of His faithfulness in’ the latter. 
Isa. liv. 9; Jer. xxxiii. 20 f., 25 f. Sacrifice, Gen. viii, 20, precedes the institu- 
tion of the covenant, and is in the first place an expression of thanks for the de- 
liverance experienced, while at the same time man thereby approaches God, seek- 
ing grace in the future (1). The pre-eminence of man-even in the state of sin 
and his likeness to the divine image, is again declared, ix. 4 ff., on which passage 
(in connection with others) rests the Jewish doctrine of the Noachic command- 
ments which it claims to be a basis for the law before the time of Abraham (2). 
The type for the development of the human race is indicated in ix. 25-27. The 
race of Shem, to whom Jehovah is God, is chosen as the bearer of divine revela- 
tion ; on Japheth the blessing is conferred through Shem ; on Ham, and mainly 
on Canaan, the curse of slavery is to press (3). On the other side, the establish- 
ment of that world-kingdom which is at enmity with God, proceeds from the 
Hamites (x. 8 ff.), whose first seat appears to have been Babel. Here begins the 
distinction between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world which rung 
through the whole Bible. The unity of the race of man is broken up into peoples 
and tongues ; but while in the view of the heathen the diversity of peoples and 
castes is original, and universal brotherhood is to them a chimera and to a degree 
an abomination, and on the other hand autochthony is the highest pride of a 
people, Mosaism, in its list of the nations (Gen. x.) preserves the consciousness of 
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the blood-relationship of all nations (comp. Acts xvii. 26), which are again to be 
united in time to come by one blessing of God (comp. xii. 3, xviii. 18, etc.) (4). 


(1) More on Noah’s offering in § 121, Note 1. 

(2) The Noachic commandments have a historical importance, because it was 
these commandments the fulfilment of which was demanded of the so-called 
proselytes of the gate, while the proselytes of righteousness had to keep the whole 
ritual law. These seven commandments, however, in their later form are a com- 
paratively recent invention. According to the Babylonian Gemara, they were as 
follows: 1. The prohibition of idol-worship ; 2. Relating to the blessing of the 
divine name, and the prohibition of desecrating or cursing ; 3. The prohibition 
of bloodshed (Gen. ix. 6) ; 4. The prohibition of incest, and fornication in gen- 
eral ; 5. Forbidding theft and robbery ; 6. The command concerning the admin- 
istration of justice, investing the magistracy with divine authority, and forbid- 
ding opposition to it ; 7. ‘‘ Concerning the piece of the living,’’ that is, forbid- 
ding the use of blood (Gen. ix. 4). It is well known that the special requirement 
of the fulfilment of these commands by the heathen who joined themselves to 
Israel has no Old Testament foundation. 

(3) The words of Noah on Gen. ix. 25-27 are of the greatest importance for 
the conception of the general history of mankind given in the Old Testament : 
“Cursed be Canaan; let him be a servant of servants to his brothers.’’ 
‘* Praised be Jehovah the God of Shem ; and let Canaan be his servant.’”? ‘‘ May 
Elohim give enlargement to Japheth, and let him (Japheth) dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and let Canaan be their servant.’’ The old explanation, often repeated 


even in recent times, which takes D8 as subject to J2W, is out of the ques- 
tion. According to our translation, the passage declares that God is to Shem the 
God of revelation, while He is for Japheth’s descendants only DTN, the numen, 
Geiov, the transcendent Divinity, but at the same time (ver. 27)) it points toa 
participation by Japheth in the blessing assigned to Shem: Japheth shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem. The ever-recurring explanation, which in ver. 27 makes pw an 
appellative is quite untenable. Finally, it is often maintained that the vanquish- 
ing of the Shemites by Japheth is here foretold: God enlarges Japheth’s terri- 
tory, so that he obtains dominion over the region assigned to Shem. Even on 
this view, the passage would be remarkable, for this has indeed come about. 
But such an exposition of the words does not agree well with the context. I still 
think it necessary to interpret the words as speaking only of the Japhethites 
being at home in the tents of Shem, and gaining domestic rights there, which in 
history has been spiritually fulfilled in the most glorious manner. 

(4) In relation to the list of nations, note that it is not arranged according to 
languages ; it is more natural to find traces of a geographical arrangement of the 
three groups of nations in such a way that Shem dwells in the middle, Japheth 
extends northward, and Ham more to the south. But the point of view is decid- 
edly rather genealogical. It is clear that we are not exactly to find individuals in 
the names given. It often happens, even in the later genealogies, that races and 
peoples are personified and represented as individuals. What is of value for Old 
Testament theology in the register of nations is what is brought forward in the 
text. With this list the book of Genesis takes leave as it were of mankind in 
general, and revelation henceforth limits itself to a single chosen race. The reg- 
ister of nations is intended to keepin memory the original brotherhood of all the 
nations of the earth. This isa thought beyond the reach of all antiquity, with 
the exception of Israel. Among the cultivated Greeks it was not till the time of 
Alexander the Great, and chiefly through Stoicism, that the idea of a common 
world-citizenship of man found expression ; for the antithesis of Greeks and bar- 
barians was invincible. When the Apostle Paul preached on the Areopagus, 
Acts xvii. 26, ‘‘ He made of one blood every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,’’ he attacked the very heart of heathenism and Athenian pride. 
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§ 22. 


THE FOUNDATION OF A PEOPLE OF GOD. 


In order to give an historical basis to the work of salvation, a people is to be 
chosen as the bearer of revelation, to which coming people (comp. Deut. xxxii. 
8), God already has regard in the dividing of the nations (1). The separation of 
a race of revelation is prepared in Shem’s descendants, the line going through 
Arphaxad, that is (on any explanation of the name) through the Chaldean 
stem, and further through Eber, a name which certainly had originally a wider 
meaning [than merely the ancestor of the Hebrews], (comp. Gen. x. 21, xiv. 13), on 
to Terah (2). Of manifestations of revelation nothing is as yet said ; but a simple 
monotheism is preserved, which is easily seen to be the oldest foundation even 
of the religion of the heathen Semites. In connection probably with the mighty 
moving of the nations at that period the Terahites leave the ancestral dwelling- 
place of the Chaldeans in Northern Assyria, and wander first to Haran in North 
Mesopotamia (xi. 31). Here, where (see Josh. xxiv. 2, comp. with Gen. xxxi. 
19, xxx. 35) (2) idolatry, designated as the worship of Teraphim, begins to break 
out even in this family, the basis of the Old Testament dispensation is laid by the 
calling of Abram (Gen, xii. 1), who closes the second decade of patriarchs. 
While the nations of the earth walk in their own ways, in which they develop 
their natural peculiarities, an everlasting people_is to be founded in Abram’s de- 
scendants (comp. Isa. xliv. 7), which, in its peculiar national type is to be not a 
product of natural development, but of the creative power and grace of God 
(Deut. xxxii. 6), and which forms, agreeably to this, a contrast to the mass of 
nations of the world (0°14, vy), though in such a way that already the oblitera- 
tion of this contrast is kept in view (comp. § 82). It is only in this idea of the 


{ people of God\that the key is given to the Old Testament history, which would 


otherwise remain an insoluble riddle. A natural predisposition for the religion 
of the Old Testament can be recognized in the Semites ; but revelation claims 
something more than simply to have developed an already existing natural dis- 
position, or only to have filled a natural form with the contents of divine life (3). 


What belongs to the character of God’s people was already prefigured in the his- 
tory of their forefathers, 


(1) Deut. xxxii. 8: ‘‘ When the Most High divided to the nations their in- 
heritance, when He separated the children of men, He set the boundaries of the 
nations according to the number of the children of Israel.’ This refers to the 
division of the nations in Gen. xi. The Rabinnical exegesis makes the passage to 
mean that, as Israel went down into Egypt in number seventy souls, so also, ac- 
cording to the register of nations, seventy 0) are to be counted on the earth, 
This is certainly not the sense of the passage, but it must be taken as follows : 
When God assigned to the peoples of the earth the territory where they were to 
develop themselves, He had in view the place which His chosen people should 
een possess (according to their number) in order to fulfil their historical 
calling. 

_, *) With respect to the meaning of the word WAIDIN, it is a question whether 
it means, as some take it, the boundary or territory of the Chaldeans, or the high 
land of the Chaldeans, or, as Ewald puts it, the Chaldean stronghold. At any 
rate, the name DW) is in the word ; and we have, accordingly, to regard 
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the Chaldean race as Abraham’s ancestors.—The descent from i 
through 73. The LXX. viewed this name as an Neate cae 
where they translate the word, repdry¢), and thus, I think, it is to be understood : 
it is the personification of the Chaldean races who cross the Euphrates and 
therefore are called in Canaan the people from the other side. [Schrader in 
Riehm’s Handworterbuch, Art. ‘‘ Chaldaer,’’ takes the ground that the Babylonian 
Chaldees, who were Semites, as their literary productions show, have nothing to 
do with the Armenian Chaldees, or Kurds, who were of Aryan or Indo-European 
origin. They dwelt in the part of Babylonia previously occupied by the 
Accadians.—D. 

(3) Our time gives itself to the study of the natural peculiarities of nations 
( psychology of nations), and especially of the peoples of antiquity. Here the 
question arises, how the peculiarities of the people of Israel can be understood as a 
product of the national spirit of the Semites. To this subject belong a number 
of observations in Lassen’s Indian Antiquities; in the works of Rénan, partly 
in his Histoire générale et systéme comparé des langues Sémitiques, partly in the 
‘¢ Nouvelles considérations sur le caractére générale des peuples Sémitiques,”’ 
etc., in the Journ. Asiat. 1859, iii. ; Gustav Baur, in his History of Old Testament 
Prophecy, i. 1861; Diestel, on ‘‘ The Idea of the People of Israel,’”’ in the Monat- 
schrift fir die evang. Kirche der Rheinprovine, 1851; also, in particular, Grau, 
Semiten und Indogermanen, 1864, and others. Now there is no question that the 
peculiarities of the people of Israel proceeded from the common natural soil of 
the Semitic race. We find, to take a single example, the following explanation 
of the way in which the Semitic and the Indogermanic character differ, given by 
Gustav Baur: The contrast between the Indogermanic and the Semitic peculiarity 
of mind is to be traced back to the difference between a predominantly objective 
and a predominantly subjective tendency. The characteristic feature of the Se- 
mitic character is the energetic concentration of the subjectivity in the inmost 
ground of the Ego, and in this lies (ut supra, p. 134) a natural predisposition for 
the Old Testament religion. —This is hitherto the best statement of the case, and 
certainly does indicate a peculiarity of the Semitic race. The history of religion 
offers, in truth, interesting parallels to the Old Testament religion, in the 
sphere of the heathen religions, which confirm what Gustav Baur says. I would 
wish specially to point out also, that in the Semitic heathenism the view of 
the Divinity as a legislative power predominates ; for the Star-gods of the heathen 
Semites are not represented merely as life-giving powers, but also as powers that 
rule life. Further, the idea of the Divinity as a jealous power, to which on 
man’s side corresponds the human defiance which rebels against God, is peculiar 
to Semitic heathenism. This haughty Semitic defiance of God is prominently 
seen in the character of Israel’s neighbors, Edom and Moab (comp. the pictures 
in Obad. 3; Isa, xvi. 6) ; even in the way that Job is depicted we may find a 
genuine Semitic trait of character, and to this corresponds the tough, defiant, 
natural force which lived in Israel : comp. Isa. xlviii. 4, ‘‘ Thy neck is a sinew 
of iron, and thy brow is brass.’? The Old Testament in a multitude of passages 
points out in the natural character of the people of Israel an obstinate self-will 
striving against the divine will. But it is quite a different question whether the 
Old Testament religion is to be regarded purely as a natural growth of this Semitic 
character, and whether monotheism is a fundamental characteristic of the whole 
Semitic race. On the latter question we have a thorough investigation by Dies- 
tel, ‘‘The Monotheism of the oldest Heathenism specially of the Semites,”” in 
the Jahrbiich. fiir Deutsche Theol.’1860, p. 669 ff. His answer to this inquiry is in 
the negative, and no wonder ; for to what data must we principally appeal ?—to 
such merely as are very modern in comparison with the antiquity of the human 
race, or even with the age of the patriarchs. The Old Testament itself remains 
the best source ; and here, undeniably, an original monotheism presents itself, al- 
though one of a quite simple character. With this we also have to connect such 
features as the remarkable story of Melchizedek, presently to be spoken of. ee 
special connection with Abraham’s ancestors, we are distinctly told in the Ol 
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Testament that false worship had already become familiar to them ; but this does 
not exclude the continued existence of monotheistic religion. _Hengstenberg 
strikingly refers (History of the Kingdom of God, i. p- 120), in relation to the tera- 
phim, to Gen. xxxi. 58, compared with vers. 19 and 30. In the first passage 
Laban swears by the ‘‘ God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, the God of their 
father.”” Here is evidently presupposed a common God for Abraham’s race, 
which had emigrated to Canaan, and for the branch of Terah’s family which re- 
mained in Mesvpotamia. But Laban designates the teraphim as fis gods. By 
these inferior gods we must understand a sort of Penates. Thus a monotheistic 
worship may well be regarded as preceding the peculiar Old Testament religion, 
previous to Abraham. 

[Comp. also the interesting work of F. Hommel, Die Semiten und ihre Bedeutung 
Sir die Kulturgeschichte, 1881, p. 27 f. In opposition to the view taken by many, 
that not only were the Semites generally polytheists, but also that the religion of 
Jehovah was developed from a polytheistic religion, he maintains that Assyri- 
ology has taken away the main props of the idea of the original polytheism of the 
Semites, in the evidence it furnishes that most of the gods hitherto considered as 
purely Semitic are of Sumero-Accadian and not of Semitic origin. To be sure we 
may in turn infer with Schultz (p. 107), from the fact that the Semites easily ac- 
cepted the Accadian myths and the Pantheon of the Chaldean priests, that they 
had no antipathy to Polytheism. Schultz’s view is, ‘‘ the unity of God was not be- 
lieved ; but little interest was taken in the plurality of divine powers conceived of 
as independent. The God to whom prayer was addressed, or who was conceived 
of as specially connected with an individual tribe, becomes distinctly prominent 
in the religious life.”’ Accordingly we may speak at least of a tendency first to 
Henotheism, and then further to Monotheism in the Semitic religion. ] 

But now, is the Old Testament religion a further and natural development of 
the germ that already lay in the religion of the forefathers? This can be 
affirmed only under considerable limitations. The view that the Old Testament 
dispensation is a natural production of the religious genius of the people of Israel 
must be absolutely rejected. Against this the whole Old Testament furnishes the 
most decided testimony, presenting to us in a multitude of facts in Israel’s his- 
tory the distinction between the divine principle of life and the natural constitu- 
tion of the race of revelation, and developing the difficulties arising therefrom in 
the divine education of the people. See §5, note. 


I. THE TIME OF THE THREE PATRIARCHS. 


§ 23. 
ABRAHAM (1). 


Obedient to the divine call, Abram leaves Mesopotamia, accompanied by Lot 
the ancestor of the Moabites and Ammonites, to go to Canaan, which is already 
(Gen. xii. 6) possessed by the tribes bearing this name. In solemn revelation God 
closes with him the covenant of promise (chap. xv.), in an act not exactly to be 
characterized as a sacrifice, but only meant to symbolize the gracious condescension 
of the covenant-instituting God (comp. § 80). On this follows, on the side of 
Abram, the taking upon himself the obligations of the covenant through cirewmeis- 
ton (chap. xvii.). Three points are contained in the promises given to Abram our 
£57; xiii. 15 f., 18, xvii. 5-8, xviii. 18, xxii, 16-18) (2) 1. The land in which he 
himself continues all his life a stranger (xii. 6), and where he must even buy a place 
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for his grave (xxiii. 4, comp. Acts vii. 5), is to be given for an eternal possession 
to his descendants (3). 2. He who remains childless till his old age shall have 
an innumerable posterity, which is guaranteed by the changing of his name into 
D758 [father of a multitude] ; and not Ishmael, the son of Hagar, who was born 
after the counsel of man (chap. xvi.), but Jsaac, born contrary to the ways of 
nature, according to God’s counsel (Rom. ix. 8), is to be the bearer and inheritor 
of the promise (4). 3. The seed of Abraham shall be made a blessing for all races 
and all nations of the earth (5). Still the electing grace of the covenant God, 
who calls Himself Hi-Shaddai [the Almighty God], (xvii. 1) as a witness of His 
controlling power in the natural world, is met on Abraham’s side (xv. 6) by faith, 
which does not look at the course of nature, but holds fast to God’s word of 
promise (comp. Rom. iv. 18; Heb. xi. 8-19), and endures victoriously the severest 
test in his willingness to offer the son of the promise (Gen. xxii.). In this faith, 
which is reckoned to him for righteousness, Abraham the friend of God (Isa. xli. 
8; Jas. ii. 23) is the prophet (Gen. xx. 7), to whom is granted insight into the 
divine counsel (xvii. 17: ‘‘ Shall I hide from Abraham what I am about to do ?’) 
when Sodom reels onward to judgment, and who has the privilege of free access 
to God in prayer (xviii. 23 ff., xx. 17). Nay, he becomes the father of all be- 
lievers (Rom. iv. ; Gal. iii.), and his name stands at the head of the three mono- 
theistic religions of the world, even when looked at in a purely historical way. 
But this knowledge of the divine way is to be accompanied by a walking therein 
(Gen. xvii. 1). Moreover, according to Gen. xviii. 19, Jehovah ‘‘ acknowl- 
edged,” that is, chose, Abraham, ‘“‘ that he might command his sons after him to 
keep Jehovah’s ways, doing justice and right, that Jehovah might bring upon 
Abraham all that He has said of him’’ (6). Accordingly the character of God’s 
people is ethically determined from the first, and the passage (xviii. 19) shows that 
not all natural descendants belong to the true sons of Abraham and the heirs of 
the promise.—On the relation of the religion of the patriarchs to the surrounding 
heathenism, the narratives in Gen. xiv. 18-22 and chap. xxii. shed the most impor- 
tant light. In the former passage containing the story of Melchizedek, King of Salem, 
the type of a priesthood not inherited by bodily descent, but resting on the 
dignity of the person (Ps. cx. 4 : Heb. vii.), we find a recognition of the identity 
of the God of Abraham and the Canaanite El-elyon (7). The second narrative 
has apparently an historical reference to the Canaanitish offerings of children. We 
must note here, that while it was Elohim who, according to ver. 1, tempted 
Abraham to offer his son, it is Jehovah who (ver. 11 ff.) hinders the sacrifice, ap- 
proves the devotion that is willing to offer up the most beloved one, and com- 
mands the substitution of the sacrificial animal (8). 


(1) That the whole history of the patriarchs has a typical character, has been 
generally acknowledged from the time of the Apostle Paul to our own day, and 
the only question is as to the theological and religious meaning of these Old Tes- 
tament types. Philo, from his philosophical standpoint, interprets the symbolism 
and types of the patriarchal times as follows: Abraham is the symbol of the 
human spirit who wandered out from Haran, the place of sensual desires, to Ca- 
naan, the home of the spirit. For the rest, Abraham is to him the type of acquired : 
virtue, Isaac of innate virtue, and Jacob of virtue won by practice, etc. Side by 
side with this we place Ewald’s very superficial explanation 1n his History of the 
People of Israel, i. p. 291f. According to him, a circle of twelve examples is here 
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brought before us in seven fundamental relationships. 1. In the three patri- 
archs, the pattern of the father of a family is represented ; 2. In Sarah, the pat- 
tern of the mother, and in Hagar that of the concubine ; 3. In Isaac, the pattern 
of the child ; 4. In Isaac and Rebecca, the pattern of right betrothal and marriage 
(but Rebecca deceives her husband !) ; 5. In Leah and Rachel, the patterns of a 
wife beside one less loved ; 6. In Deborah, the pattern of a nurse of heroes ; 7. 
In Eliezer, the pattern of the house-servant or house-steward.—If we follow out 
the traits which the noble delineation of patriarchal life presents to us, according 
to the guidance of the New Testament, the result seems to be what we have 
given in the text. 

(2) In regard to the three parts of the promise given to Abraham, note that if 
we divide Genesis into an original Elohistic writing and a Jehovistic supplement, 
the verses which contain the third part of the promise belong to the Jehovistic 
sections. This has also an internal ground, in so far as God in this covenant 
promise has especially to approve Himself as 111), as faithful to His covenant. 

(8) It is certainly not without meaning that throughout the Old Testament the 
completion of the divine kingdom hinges on the land which was granted to 
Abraham, not by a right of nature, but by grace. Even prophecy knows no final 
fulfilment of the divine promise, in which this old promise of eternal possession 
of the Holy Land does not come true. Here, I am convinced, is a fundamental 
error of Hengstenberg’s exegesis, when he absolutely will not admit in his spirit- 
ualizing interpretations that this is fixed as an essential and enduring feature of 
the divine promise. However we may judge of this matter from the standpoint 
of the New Testament—I do not enter on this dispute—from the standpoint of 
the Old Testament it must be maintained that, from the beginning of the found- 
ing of the covenant people to the close, the fulfilment of the promise and the 
completion of the divine kingdom attaches to the holy land of Canaan. [But 
the question still remains whether this may not be the form of thought under 
ee ne higher spiritual truth is conveyed. See Fairbairn, Typology i. p. 450- 

53.—D. } 

(4) It is to be noticed how the Old Testament, from the first origin of the 
race of revelation, is careful to distinguish between a race of revelation xara 
cdpxa, and kata tveiua to which the promise is given. We have already seen in 
the case of Abraham that the idea in Rom. ix. 8, Ov Ta rékva tHe capKéc, TavTa 
téxva Tov Ocov, GAAd ta Téxva THo Emayyediag Aoyilerac ec orépua is expressed in the 
clearest manner. This appears not only in the fact that not Ishmael, the son 
begotten by human design, but Isaac, becomes the bearer of the promise, and 
again in the choice of Jacob and the passing by of Esau ; but also very distinctly 
in the conditions which are laid down for the attainment of the promises, a 

(5) The expression, ‘‘ They shall bless themselves in Abraham’s seed,’ can only 
mean, They shall wish for themselves the blessing of revelation which Abraham 
has, and obtain it through the race of Abraham. The passages are taken by 
modern exegesis to mean that they shall wish to be as happy as Abraham ; but 
this is refuted by Jer. iv. 2, D114 13 33937), where 33 refers to Jehovah. [Schultz 
also, p. 678 ff., finds in the passages in question, primarily only the thought 
as wherever among the nations a blessing pronounced is received, there Abra- 
ham and his posterity shall be mentioned as the ideal of blessing from God.” 
But even if this Niphal, 13723, in Gen. xii, 8, etc., is taken not in the passive 
but in the reflexive sense, it is not certain from this alone that his view is cor. 
rect. The main question is, how the preposition 3 is to be rendered. If now in 
Gen. xlvii. 20, the Piel 2 })3 evidently means to bless with, ‘‘ to wish the bless- 
ing of some one,”’ the linguistic possibility of understanding the Hithpael as 
related to Niphal to mean ‘‘ to wish for oneself the blessing of some one,’ can- 
not be doubted. It is equally certain that in Jer. iv. 2 we must translate : 
‘‘ they shall bless themselves in him, (Jehovah) i.e. expect from him salvation and 
blessing (cf. Graf's Commentar. s. 1.) and so Is. Ixv. 16.] What sense would there 


be in the explanation, that they should wish for themselves a happi 
as Jehovah has? ee 
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(6) Gen. xviii. 19 has often been wrongly explained. We must not translate, 


‘For I know of him, that he will command,” etc. The {}!? can never have the 
meaning of the Greek 67, which would necessarily be ‘3; but the YT stands in 
the pregnant sense, which will be discussed more fully in the didactic section 
(§ 81), according to which it is a mark of the divine rpdyvworc. 

(7) On Gen. xiv. 18-22.—Salem is without doubt Jerusalem, which is called 
Salem in Ps. lxxxiv. 3; it is not a Salim farther north, as some modern critics 
think. It is no proof that the original name was not Salem, that Jerusalem in 
the time of the Judges appears under the name of Jebus, for it received the name 
Jebus from the Jebusites who were settled there ; and here we may note that 
the king of Jerusalem who is met with in Josh. x. 1-3 is also called Adonizedek. 
[See Art. Melchizedek in Riehm.] It is a point of special importance, that there 
is manifestly an acknowledgment of the God whose priest Melchizedek is, in the 
way in which Abraham does homage to Melchizedek. Melchizedek is called 


priest of roy Ox, who appears later among the Pheenicians as Saturn. Abra- 
ham receives a blessing from this priest, and gives him the tenth of the booty. 


Certainly he distinguishes in a way (ver. 22) his God 1 from the roy ON, but 
yet their identity is acknowledged. We have here therefore traces of an older, 
purer monotheism on Canaanitish ground, which is at first sight remarkable, 
because elsewhere the relation of the Old Testament God to the Canaanitish 
religion is sharply antagonistic. But here Movers’ researches come in, Phanicier, 
ii. 1, p. 105, in the most interesting manner. It is there shown that the worship 
of El or Kronos goes back to another origin than that of the Phenician Baal, to 
which the Pheenician polytheism is attached, and that the former worship 
belonged specially to the Giblites in Byblus and Berytus, who are always 
definitely distinguished from the Phcenicians, We may maintain therefore, with 
the greatest probability, that we find here, in the midst of the Canaanitish relig- 
ion, a remnant of an older and purer religion, which was perhaps preserved by a 
Semitic race dwelling among the Canaanites. For I at least am confident that 
the Old Testament, with its derivation of the Canaanites from Ham, is a higher 
authority than most newer critics. [It may be correct that this El-Elyon was 
brought to Canaan under Semitic influence, even if his identification with Kronos 
should fail to be established, and he were rather identical with Adonis, as Bau- 
dissin thinks probable, 1. p. 36, 216, 298 ff.; for the latter also is according to 
p. 300 f., identical with the Accadian-Babylonian Tammuz. | 

(8) On Gen. xxii.—Scarcely any part of the Old Testament has been so much 
used as a proof-text by those dreamers who think that human sacrifice was origi- 
nally a characteristic of the Old Testament religion, while, on the contrary, the 
tendency of the story leads directly to the excluding of human sacrifice from 
Jehovah-worship. This has been well observed by Ewald. But this does not 
remove the difficulty, that the God who will not have human sacrifice, neverthe- 
less, at first, tempts Abraham to offer his son. It was Schelling who, in his 
Philosophy of Revelation, ii. p. 122 ff., first definitely pointed to the significant 
change of the names of God in this history. The chapter is a striking proof of 
how little is accomplished by an artificial dissection of Genesis according to the 
names of God. The chapter is joined together like cast-iron, and we cannot cut 
anything out of it. Formerly, before the importance of the change of the names 
of God was taken notice of, it was customary to have recourse to the cheap aid 
of interpolation. But how is this change to be understood ? Schelling (/.c.) 
argues, that the God who, after the flood, uttered the words, ‘‘I will avenge 
. the life of man at the hand of each man,’’ cannot be the same who demanded 
from Abraham the life of his own son; that the principle that tempted Abraham 
to that action was essentially the same as induced the nations of Canaan to sacri- 
fice their children; and that in the Old Testament the true God is reached 
through the false, and, as it were, bound to him.—But against this view it 1s 


quite conclusive that, in ver. 1, not the indefinite D’7i78 without the article, but 
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Drioen, is chosen for the tempting God.—Hengstenberg and others adopt 
a different explanation. In his History of the Kingdom of God, he puts the 
matter thus: ‘‘ Jehovah commanded Abraham to offer up Isaac ; he was ready 
to make this sacrifice, but understood the command in the same sense as if 
Moloch had said to him, ‘ Thou shalt sacrifice Isaac,’ whereas the mode of offering 
was intentionally not more precisely fixed. The misunderstanding, although 
proceeding from Abraham and falling to his account, was nevertheless willed by 
God.’’—Kurtz, in his History of the Old Covenant, i. p. 263, seems to have given 
the right explanation. He says: Abraham must have been conscious that the 
way that led to the perfecting of his faith was the way of renunciation and self- 
denial. The sight of the Canaanite sacrifices of children must have led Abra- 
ham to self-examination, whether he would be strong enough in renunciation and 
self-denial to do what those heathen did, if his God desired it from him. But if 
this question was once made the subject of discussion in Abraham’s heart, it had 
also to be brought to a definite and real decision. That was the substratum for 
the divine demand in Abraham’s soul. Objectively, the following are the de- 
ductions from this point of view : The culminating point of worship in the relig- 
ions of nature was human sacrifice. The covenant religion had to separate itself 
in this respect from heathenism ; the truth in it had to be acknowledged, and 
the falsehood denied. In the command to offer up Isaac, the truth of the con- 
viction that human life must be sacrificed as an unholy thing, is acknowledged ; 
and by the arresting intervention of God, the hideous distortion of this truth 
which had arisen in heathenism is condemned and rejected.—If we look at Deut. 
xiii. 8, where it is said that God will prove the people by false prophets, it is not 
necessary for us, in expounding Gen. xxii. 1, to suppose any misunderstanding 
on Abraham’s part ; but it seems to me that the matter is best explained by look- 
ing at it, with Kurtz, in the light of an educational command.—Comp. also on 
the Value of History for the Development of the Old Testament Idea of Sacrifice, 
§ 121, note 1. 


§ 24. 
ISAAC AND JACOB. 


Very little is recorded of the life of Isaac ; he walked in the footsteps of his 
father, and the divine promises given to the latter were renewed to him (Gen. 
xxvi. 2-5).. Of his twin-sons was chosen, as bearer of the promise, not Esau, 
who had the advantage of birthright, but iva} kar’ ExAoyHv mpdbeoie tov Ocov 
pévy (Rom. ix. 11), Jacob, the second-born son. The fundamental thought con- 
nected with the divine guidance of Jacob’s life is, that in spite of all human 
hindrances, the divine counsel reaches its goal, and that even human sins must 
serve for its realization, although they are punished none the less. By the sin of 
Jacob and his mother, Isaac’s purpose, which was in opposition to the promise 
to Jacob (Gen. xxv. 23), is thwarted ; yet Jacob’s sin is visited on him (1) in the 
straits he experienced in his wanderings (xxvii, 42 f.), which were occasioned by 
his artifice against Esau, and particularly in the sorrows afterwards prepared for 
him by his sons, when he who had practiced deception must himself in like 
manner be deceived. The covenant promise given to him at the beginning of his | 
journey to Mesopotamia, in the theophany at Bethel, in order to strengthen him 
for the years of exile (xxviii. 10 ff.), isconfirmed at the same place on his return 
(xxxv. 9 ff.), after he has gained for himself and his race in the night-long 
wrestling at Jabbok, which forms the turning-point of his life, the new and holy 


name of Israel, characteristic of his divine calling (xxxii. 24 ff.). The primary 
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meaning of this story is, that Jacob, whose courage fails before his brother, and 
the reward of whose wiles threatens to be lost at one blow, is shown how man, 
despairing in his guilt, must wrestle out his cause with God, but that when he 
has gained the blessing from God, he has no more to be afraid of from any man. 
At the same time, Jacob’s combat, when he jirst wrestles with bodily strength, is 
perhaps a picture of the perverseness of his former life, in which he believed 
himself to be able to force the fulfilment of the promise by the continual use of 
carnal means, and had made it difficult enough for the divine leadings to become 
master of him. His becoming lame is then meant to show that God does not 
permit Himself to be forced by natural strength. But then Jacob becomes vic- 
torious by the weapon of prayer (comp. Hos. xii. 4-f.). As the natural character 
of Jacob, the intriguing holder of the heel—the tough, shrewd man—prefigures 
the natural character of the nation that descended from him, so the spiritual 
character of God’s people is prefigured (2) in Osi’, the wrestler with God. 


(1) It is a great error, particularly of popular handbooks, that it is thought 
necessary to canonize the wily intrigues of Jacob and his mother related in 
Genesis. The attempt to justify such conduct goes against the conscience of a 
child, But such a treatment of the history of Jacob rests on a gross misunder- 
standing of that which Genesis itself teaches us as to the divine leading of Jacob. 
The text shows wherein lies the doctrinal value of this history. 

(2) On Gen. xxxii. 24 ff.—To the insipid mockery which the despisers of the 
Bible are so ready to pour out on this story we pay no attention. The story 
has been properly appreciated even from a free point of view by Herder, and 
afterward in particular by Umbreit (‘‘ Der Busskampf Jacobs,”’ Studien und 
Kritiken, 1848, p. 118 ff.). It is common, especially in the practical use of the 
passage, to limit oneself to seeing in Jacob’s struggle a symbol of wrestling in 
prayer, which does not become wearied until it wins the blessing. So also 
‘Auberlen in the article ‘‘ Jacob,’”” in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. vi. p. 376 f. I can- 
not share this view, and agree with Kurtz’s conception (History of the Old Cove- 
nant, i. 881), according to which a double wrestling must be distinguished in the 
manner given in the text.—Hengstenberg turns the story into a visional oc- 
currence. 


§ 25. 
THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 


In the twelve sons of Jacob is given the basis of the covenant people destined to 
possess the land of Canaan (1). Nevertheless, a long period of expectation in 
exile and slavery is first prescribed (comp. Gen. xv. 18 ff.) to Jacob’s descend- 
ants. The execution of the divine decree is introduced by the providential his- 
tory of Joseph, who is raised to the helm of the Egyptian state to be the deliverer 
of his people, after a long trial of his faith, in which his earlier vanity was to be 
humbled (comp., for the religious value of the history, especially xlv. 5-8, 1, 20). 
Tsracl must a second time turn his back on the promised land, although with a 
renewal of the promises received (xlvi. 2 ff.) (2). J acob dies in Egypt after having 
predicted the future of the tribes descending from his sons, in his prophetic 
blessing (chap. xlix.), which looks far beyond the time in which his descendants 
continue strangers. The twelve tribes are here portrayed, partly according to 
their place in theocratic history, and, partly according to their geographical rela- 
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tionship, while at the same time Jacob’s words rest on ethical and psychological 
considerations. But, according to the Old Testament view, the blessing and 
curse of parents are not magic spells possessing in themselves the power, ascribed 
to them in heathenism, to set in motion forces of blessing or vengeance ; they 
have force only so far as they serve the divine decrees, which may be fulfilled, 
according to circumstances, in a quite different sense from that intended by him 
who blesses or curses. (This is shown in Isaac’s blessing, chap. xxvii.) Among 
the twelve Joseph is especially prominent, who (comp. xlviii. 5) is to become a 
mighty double tribe in his two sons Manasseh and Ephraim, of ‘whom the latter 
is preferred, although he is the younger (xlviii. 14 ff.) Nevertheless it is not to 
him that the sovereignty is promised ; nor to Reuben, the first-born son, who is 
declared to have forfeited his birthright by the shameful deed which he had 
formerly committed ; nor to Levi, who was afterwards highly honored (comp. in 
particular Deut. xxxiii. 8 ff.), but whose dispersion in Israel, which was subse- 
quently connected with his high calling, is uttered as a curse (Gen. xlix. 7) (3). 
On the other hand, it is Judah who is specially chosen as the bearer of the prom- 
ise, and who is characterized as he upon whom that dominion over the nations 
shall rest, to which xxvii. 29 already pointed. Compare 1 Chron. v. 2, according 
to which passage the birthright, the 33, is Joseph’s portion in the shape 
of a double inheritance (comp. § 106); but out of Judah is to come the 7), the 
prince of Israel (4). In making provision for the place of their burial (xlvii, 29 
ff., comp. 1. 4 ff.), Jacob, and afterward Joseph (1. 25 f.; comp. Heb. xi. 22), 
testify their faith in the divine promise.—In the covenant of promise with the 
three patriarchs rests, for the consciousness of the people of Israel, the guaran- 
tee of the gracious and holy guidance of the people (comp. Ex. ii. 24; Deut. iy, 
37, vii. 8, viii. 8, 18, etc.). Hence, in the Old Testament stage of revelation, 
God is called the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ex. iii. 6, 15 ; comp. 1 
Kings xviii. 36, Ps, xlvii. 10). 


(1) That there are twelve tribes is explained by the Old Testament from the 
number of the sons of Jacob, which gives no trace of any other derivation than 
the genealogical one [Art. ‘‘ Stiimme Israels,’’ in Herzog, 1st ed.]. 

(2) In connection with the references to Egypt, Ebers’ work, Egypt and the 
Books of Moses, of which as yet only the first volume is published, 1868 [an- 
nounced as soon to appear in an English translation], is worthy of all praise. It 
contains very important information on archeological and historical matters, 
Comp. also Hengstenberg, The Books of Moses and Egypt, 1841, and‘ the Art. 
‘* Joseph” in Herzog’s 2d ed., by Orelli. 

(3) Gen. xlix. 7 : ‘‘ Cursed be their wrath, because it was so fierce ; and their 
fury, because it was grievous : I will divide them in Jacob, and disperse them 
in Israel.”” Compare Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, i. p. 389 f., in elucidation 
of the treacherous and bloody act of vengeance executed by Levi, for the dis- 
honor of his sister Dinah, on the Shechemites, who were first made defenceless. 

(4) Gen. xlix. is a crue interpretum. In respect to the passage as a whole I 
share neither the view of some who see here a testament written down with the 
exactness of a notary, nor the widespread view which regards it as the produc- 
tion of a later poet.—For this [supposed later] poet, in whatever age we place him, 
comes into conflict with some parts of the poem. Particularly what is said con. 
cerning Levi, whose race ocupied a position of eminence from the time of Moses 
onward, neither agrees with the time of the Judges, nor with the time of David 
or Solomon. But in ver. 10 it is claimed there is a clear indication that the 
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chapter was written in the time of the Judges. Shiloh is there taken to mean 
the town of that name in Ephraim, and the passage is rendered : ‘‘ until he 
comes to Shiloh,’ where the sanctuary, the centre of the theocracy, was. But if 
the poem is of this age, the principate which it assigns to Judah is irreconcil- 
able with historical data in the time of the Judges. It becomes necessary to ex- 
tend and emphasize in an unjustifiable manner the circumstance that Judah went 
at the head of the people in the war of conquest, in order to justify what is said 
of him. If we are to speak of a principate of any tribe in the time of the 
Judges, we should rather name the tribe of Ephraim in the midst of which at 
one time actually a kingdom was set up in Shechem. [Schultz, in his review 
already cited, pronounces the value of this book to be very much impaired by 
its making use of a narrative ‘‘ which, for example, does not hesitate to attribute 
the blessing of Jacob to the patriarch himself.’? And in his Old Testament 
Theology, p. 667, he adds, ‘‘ No one who understands the nature of prophecy will 
doubt for a moment the character of these utterances.’’ His principal reason is 
that these utterances are to a great extent of no importance for the present and 
future of most of the tribes. But, if they were really so unimportant for the 
tribes, how did they ever come to be placed in the mouth of the honored 
patriarch? This fact is an evidence that ‘‘ these unimportant geographical and 
statistical notices’? were not so unimportant in the view of the Israelites, as our 
modern scholar is pleased to regard them. These ‘‘ notices’’ contained what en- 
tered very deeply into the life of a tribe. Schultz himself afterward says that 
the present sufferings, joys, and hopes of the tribes became predictions which were 
placed in the mouth of their dying ancestor Israel. See the remarks of Orelli in 
answer to Schultz, in the Art. ‘‘ Jacob”’ in Herzog, vi. p. 443, and the view of 
Bredenkamp, p. 172 f.: ‘‘ by the utterance concerning Levi, the authenticity of the 
blessing is, to every candid mind, inviolably signed and sealed.’?|—Any one who 
really goes deeper into the intellectual habits, not only of Israel, but of Eastern, 
and indeed of all antiquity, will not be satisfied with the view that a later poet 
sits down and writes a poem which he puts in the mouth of the father of the 
nation ; on the contrary, we certainly find in the old world a real tradition of 
such words of blessing and cursing, uttered by the fathers concerning their de- 
scendants, and such utterances influence the fortunes of the latter in a very intel- 
ligible way. I cannot, therefore, take any other view of Jacob’s sayings, than 
that the father of the tribes divided the inheritance and characterized each of 
the sons, and that this testament of the father continued to live in the mouth of 
the tribes. The antique character of the sayings is shown by the peculiar animal 
symbols—Dan, the serpent ; Naphtali, the gazelle, etc.—sayings which could not 
have been called forth by the poetry of a later age, but only by the simple pas- 
toral life of the patriarchs.—With regard to the theological meaning of these say- 
ings, it is taught by this blessing, that in the divine kingdom things do not oc- 
cur in the way of nature, but according to divine choice. Neither he who should 
have taken the lead by right of birth, nor yet the father’s darling, 1s called to 
stand at the head of the kingdom of God. Since ethical and psychological con- 
siderations appear in many points of what is said concerning the several tribes— 
when, as Herder has so beautifully expressed it, Jacob’s ‘mind is strengthened 
from heaven to note the slumbering destiny in the soul of his sons, and to open 
this hidden book in their separate traits of character and action’’—we may ask if 
there is not also something of the same kind in the case of Judah, the fourth son 
according to age, but now placed first. In the text it is not expressly brought 
forward. In the designation of Judah as a lion we may perhaps find a reference 
to his noble nature. But the passage Gen. xliv. 32 f. may be cited, where Judah 
presents himself as surety, to go to prison or to pondage for his brother Ben- 
jamin that he may be free. It is hardly to be regarded as forced to discern a 
divine fitness in the fact that Judah was to be the ancestor of Him who presented 
Himself as surety for all.—The much-discussed passage concerning Shiloh will 
be treated of on a subsequent page (§ 229). 
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IV. FOURTH AGE, THE TIME OF MOSES AND JOSHUA. 


I, THE DELIVERANCE OF ISRAEL FROM EGYPTIAN BONDAGE. 
§ 26. 
Condition of the People of Israel in Egypt. 


At the close of the time of the patriarchs, the biblical account passes silently 
over a long period, in which Israel grows up into a people. For that quiet pro- 
cess of increase by whichthe families grew into a nation offered nothing which 
the people could remember as historically important (1). The Old Testament 
gives the following intimations of the condition of the people in Egypt. In part 
they seem to have kept to the pastoral life of their fathers in Goshen ; they may 
have wandered from there into the stretch of land on the eastern boundary, since 
the obscure passage 1 Chron. vii. 21 is probably to be connected with an occur- 
rence taking place during the stay of Israel in Egypt (2). From Num. xxxii. we 
conclude that the two tribes of Reuben and Gad gave themselves to cattle-breed- 
ing. But speaking generally, the people who were settled in fixed residences, 
and partly even in towns, must have already begun an agricultural life (comp. 
Ex. i. 14, Num. xi. 5, Deut. xi. 10). As the Egyptians and Israelites lived to- 
gether (Ex. iii, 22, xii. 33 ff.), the people could not have remained unaffected by 
the Egyptian cultwre,which was at that time already very far advanced (3). The 
political organization of the people had developed itself in a genealogical way, which 
corresponds to the natural character of the Semites, who are characterized by 
strong family and tribal attachment. The people (according to iii, 16) are repre- 
sented by the elders (0°31), who were probably taken from the heads of families. 
Besides this, the people were under 0°90, [A.V. officers, lit. writers], who in 
like manner were taken from their own body, but were themselves subordinate 
to Egyptian overseers (vy. 6 ff.) (comp. § 98). With regard to the religious con- 
dition of the nation, we find that among the mass of the people the remembrance 
of the God of their fathers, and of the promises given to them, had to be re- 
awakened. The purer worship of God which we find among the patriarchs had 
been displaced by ddol-worship, as may be concluded partly from express testi- 
mony (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ezek. xx. 7 ff., xxiii. 8, 19), and partly from the idol- 
worship to which the people gave themselves during their wanderings in the wil- 
derness. The worship of the calf at Sinai, Ex. xxxii., is to be explained as an 
imitation of the Egyptian worship of Apis or Mnevis; the service of he-goats 
(O’Y YY) mentioned in Lev. xvii. 7 points to the service of Mendes (the Egyptian 
Pan ; Herodotus, ii. 46). The service also of the fire god Moloch or Milcom, 
which was spread in the lands bounding Egypt on the east, must, as is shown by 
the rigid prohibition, Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2, have even at that time penetrated 
among the people. As this idol, who is essentially the jealous power of nature, 
forms the heathen caricature of the Holy One of Israel, the RIP ON [the jealous 
God], the mixing of his worship with the service of Jehovah, mentioned in Amos 
v, 26, is more easily understood (4). All this shows that during the stay in 
Egypt the foundation was laid of the commingling of religions which appeared 
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in different forms in the following centuries, and which was in general character- 
istic of Israel, which never was independently productive in polytheistic forms of 
worship. 


(1) It may seem strange that we have so considerable @ blank in the history 
between Genesis and Exodus, and that the long period of time from Jacob’s going 
down into Egypt and his death, and until Moses’ birth, is passed silently over. 
But simple tribal life, such as we must suppose Israel’s to have been in those cen- 
turies, forms no history. Whatsort of a history had the Arabians in the thousand 
years previous to Mohammed? But beside this, Israel has no history generally 
except so far as it is the organ of revelation. How full of blanks is the historical 
account of the centuries in the time of the Judges, on account of the broken state 
of the theocratic life ! and how little do we know of the exile, which yet belongs 
entirely to the historical time ! or of the centuries from Ezra to the Maccabees, 
and beyond them! It is the peculiarity of Israel to possess history and historical 
literature in the full sense of the words only in proportion as it realizes its voca- 
tion in the history of the world. 

(2) In 1 Chron. vii. 21, according to the most likely explanation of the ambig- 
uous passage, an incursion of the Ephraimites on Gath is recounted, starting, it is 
supposed, from the southern highlands of Canaan. The older view, that an oc- 
currence in the time of the stay in Egypt is spoken of, and not, as Bertheau and 
others think (understanding Ephraim, ver. 22, as the whole body of the tribe), an 
occurrence belonging to the post-Mosaic time, has at least the wording of the 
passage in its favor. Comp. also Kurtz, The History of the Old Covenant, ii. p. 
178 [and Kohler i. p. 166]. 

(3) It is a mistake to regard the Israelites at their exodus from Egypt as 
a rude race of nomads, in whom we may not presuppose even the smallest be- 
ginnings of culture. They appear in the Pentateuch as an unmanageable, but not 
as an uncultivated people. While, for example, to take a single illustration, the 
Pentateuch gives no trace of the art of writing in the time of the patriarchs, this is 
presupposed as employed among the people when they went out of Egypt, as the 
name of their functionaries which were taken from the people shows—they were 
DOW, that is, writers. In Egypt, indeed, as is shown by the monuments, 
writing was at that time a thing longinuse. ae p 

(4) It is not long since it was the fashion to think that the original worship of 
Israel was the worship of Saturn, or, as Saturn was identified with Milcom, the 
service of Moloch (comp. Vatke, Ghillany, Daumer, and others).—It certainly 
cannot be denied that this idolatrous worship belongs to that ancient period ; it 
belongs to the oldest time and to the youngest, and after disappearing for cen- 
turies, becomes prominent again after the time of Ahaz ; and, as is stated in the 


text, there is a certain connection between Moloch and *3p ON [the jealous God], 
as the Holy One of Israel is called, only with the difference that the latter isan 
ethical power, the former a consuming natural power, which must be reconciled 
by human sacrifice. But to represent what the Old Testament condemns as the 
true foundation of the worship of Jehovah, is a piece of arbitrariness such as has 
often defaced the treatment of the Old Testament. [Against the entire view that 
the Israelitish monotheism was developed from a lower stage of natural religion, 
see the Art. ‘‘ Gétzendienst’’ in Riehm].—The much discussed passage, Amos v. 
26, must not be understood as foretelling something future, as Ewald explains it : 
‘¢ So then ye shall lift up the pale of your king, and the scaffold of your images,”’ 
referring to the carrying of the idols into captivity. Against this is the fact that 
this kind of worship is not mentioned as existing in the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
The proper explanation is : ‘‘ Ye bore the tabernacle of your king and the pillar 
of your images” [or better, since the names of Kewan and Sakkuth are found as 
gods in the cuneiform inscriptions, to regard these words as proper names, and to 
render, ‘‘ Sakkuth your king and Kewan your image.” See Bredenkamp, p. 
87 f.], etc., that is, during the wandering in the wilderness. 
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§ 27. 
The Course of the Deliverance from Egypt. 


The deliverance from Egypt is thus related in the book of Exodus. To prevent 
the extraordinary increase of the people which excited their apprehensions, the 
Egyptians burdened the people with intolerable tasks, and at last the royal decree 
went forth that all the new-born boys should be killed. In this deepest humili- 
ation, in which the people (comp. Ezek. xvi. 5) could be compared to a helpless 
infant cast away in its blood, the fulfilment of the promises given to the fathers 
was to take place ; and, in accordance with this, H/-Shaddai was to show Him- 
self as Jehovah. The divine instrument for this was Moses. After he had been 
providentially saved from death as a child (Ex. ii. 1 ff.), and had been brought 
up at the royal court (racy copia Alyurriov, Acts vii. 22), he appears in manhood 
(in the fortieth year of his life, according to tradition ; see Acts vii. 23) in the 
midst of his oppressed people, kills an Egyptian who is maltreating an Israelite, 
and flees, when this deed becomes known, into the Arabian wilderness (1). What 
he failed to do when trying in his own might, he was to accomplish forty years 
after as an instrument in God’s hand (2). When Moses had accredited himself 
to the people as a divine messenger, he first demanded of Pharaoh liberty for 
Israel to go into the wilderness, in order there to celebrate a sacrificial festival to 
Jehovah. As Pharaoh repels the request with scorn, and increases to the utter- 
most the oppression of the people, there follows the divine declaration that Israel 
shall now be brought out of Egypt by great judgments, and that thus the exist- 
ence of Jehovah as the Lord of the world shall be manifested to Israel as well as 
to the Egyptians (comp. Ex. vi. 6 f., viii. 18, ix. 16). The ten plagues which are 
sent on the Egyptians (Ex. vii—xii., comp. with Ps. Ixxviii. 48 ff., cvi. 26 ff.) are 
mostly connected with natural events and conditions which frequently recur in 
Egypt. The order of their succession stands in close connection with the natural 
course of the Egyptian year from the time of the first swelling of the Nile, which 
generally happens in June, to the spring of the following year (3). But partly 
the severity of the plagues, and partly their connection with the word of Moses 
(comp. especially viii. 5 f.), make them signs of Jehovah’s power. In them the 
triumph of the true God over the gods of the land (xii. 12 ; Num. xxxiii. 4) is 
shown, and thus they serve as a pledge of the triumph of the divine kingdom 
over heathenism (comp. Ex. xv. 11, xviii. 11). Even in the heathen accounts of 
the departure of Israel from Egypt by Manetho (J osephus, ¢. Ap. i, 26, and 
Diodorus, Biblioth, lib. xl. fragm.), it comes out undeniably that there was a 
great religious struggle (4). The plagues rise from step to step until, after the 
tenth plague, viz. the killing of the first-born of the Egyptians, which takes place 
in the same night with the institution of the passover in Israel, the Egyptians, 
full of fear, drive the people from the land (5).—Because the people are not yet 
matured for war with the nations of Canaan, Moses does not lead them to Canaan 
by the nearest road, but chooses the roundabout way through the wilderness of 
the peninsula of Sinai.. But scarcely have the people turned in this direction, 
and encamped close by the Red Sea, probably in the plain of the modern Suez, 
when Pharaoh draws near. Shut in by the enemy’s forces, and by mountains 


Bryce: 
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and the waves of the sea, the people receive the direction to go forward in 
faith. A storm drives back the water, Israel passes safely through the sea in 
the tumult of the elements, led by God like a flock of sheep (Ps. xxvii, 
17-21 ; Isa. Ixiii. 11 ff.) ; but the Egyptian army which follows is buried by the 
waves. ‘‘ And the people feared Jehovah, and believed in Jehovah and His ser- 
vant Moses ’’ (Ex. xiv. 31). In this form, the act of divine deliverance was 
handed down in Israel (comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 12 ff., evi. 8 ff., cxiv.), a type of future 
redemption, ever again revived in their memory by the yearly anniversary (Isa. 
xi, 15 f.).—The duration of Israel’s stay in Egypt is fixed as 480 years, according 
to Ex. xii. 40, comp. Gen. xv. 18, against which the LXX. in the first passage 
reckon as part of the number 430 the stay of the patriarchs in Canaan, and thus 
reduce the time of the stay in Egypt by one half (6). 


(1) Comp. the explanation of this narrative, Acts vii. 24 f.: ‘‘’Evdéwile 68 
ovviévar Tove adEeAgods abtov, bTt 6 Osd¢ did YELpd¢ aiTov Sidwow avToig owrnpiay' ok dé ov 
ouvyKav.”? 

(2) In the view of this narrative given by Ewald (History of Israel, ii. pp. 58,- 
70 ff.), Israel is represented in an entirely different light from that which we find 
in the book of Exodus. His view is substantially this : Before the leading out of 
the people, a powerful impulse seized them, ‘‘ the most extraordinary exertions 
and most noble activities of the spirit wrestling for freedom.’’ Then Moses be- 
came prominent among them, one of the greatest heroes that ever lived,—a man, 
indeed, of matchless greatness, who must have worked with wonderful energy 
and success. A religious struggle ensues between Israel and the Egyptians, the 
result of which is the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. ‘‘ The confident 
spirit once excited in the people must have remained unweakened in the now 
coming crisis at the Red Sea,’’ as happens when ‘‘ at the right time a favorable 
wind brings to the light the deposited germs.’’ Thus the march through the 
Red Sea gained a fundamental significance for the theocracy.—This is all very 
well; but in the Old Testament the honor is not given to the people, but the 
whole history tends to show what divine discipline can make out of a sunken peo- 
ple. The Old Testament gives no intimation of a mighty spiritual movement 
among the people in Egypt (comp. also the conception in Acts vii. 25 ff.). Eze- 
kiel compares the nation to a helpless infant cast away without mercy, lying in its 
blood. In regard to Moses, the story certainly indicates a preparation for his 
future calling ; but if according to tradition (Acts vii. 22) he was educated in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, even Ewald himself remarks that ‘‘ certainly the 
influence of Egyptian education was in the end more negative than positive’ 
(History of Israel, ii. p> 56). The point brought forward in the text is here of 
especial significance : how the first appearance of Moses when he slew the Egyp- 
tian, which is spoken of by Stephen (Acts vii. 25) as a signal for the people,— 
how this arbitrary deed led first to a long exile for Moses, and how only at a 
later period, when he no longer counted himself capable, he was to reach success 
(comp. also Auberlen, The Divine Revelation, i. p. 101 ff.). 

(3) Eichhorn was the first to show, in his De Agypti anno Mirabili, how the 
whole course of the plagues is connected with the course of the Egyptian year. 
The full treatment of this topic by Hengstenberg, The Books of Moses and Egypt, is 
particularly interesting. [Comp. also the art. ‘‘ Plagen iigyptische”’ in Riehm. } 

(4) According to a remark in § 3, the Old Testament theology has, in distinc- 
tion from the history of Israel, to reproduce the facts as they continued to live in 
the spirit of the organs of revelation, and formed the basis of religion, while re- 
searches like those on the Hyksos are relegated to the history of the Israelites. 
For the latter question, see Ewald’s History of Israel, ii. p. 76 ff., one of the best 
parts of his book. “ 

(5) Of the various passages in the chapters that treat of the exodus, Ex. xii, 
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35 f., compared with xi. 2f., may be discussed more at large on account of its 
celebrity. In iii. 22, it is said, ‘‘ Each woman shall ask from her neighbor ves- 
sels of silver and gold, and clothes ;’’ and ver. 21, ‘I will give this people favor 
in the eyes of the Egyptians, that when they go they may not go empty.” Then 
it is said, xii. 85 f., ‘‘ The children of Israel did according to the Gord of Moses, 
and asked of the Egyptians silver and golden vessels, and clothes ; and J ehovah 
gave the people favor in the eyes of the Egyptians.” On Luther’s [and A. V.’s] 
interpretation of the words which follow : D.7327¥ 25¥3"1_ DINRW*), “so that they 
lent to them, and they spoiled the Egyptians,”’ the difficulty arises, how an actual 
theft can be here commanded. It is not necessary to show that theft is in de- 
cided opposition to the moral spirit of Mosaism. The solution which Ewald 
adopts in his History of Israel, ii. p. 65, is, that the spoiling is, in the sense of 
the story, no theft, because the subsequent breach of faith on Pharaoh’s part 
made it impossible to give back the borrowed -property, and that this turn of 
affairs contained at the same time a sort of divine retribution in favor of Israel, 
inasmuch as it appears, when looked at from the ultimate issue, simply as the 
equalizing act of a higher providence standing over human inequalities, that they 
who were long oppressed by the Egyptians should in this manner be compensated. 
This solution may be right so far, but it is not at all necessary. Winer, in his 
Lexicon, has with good reason left out the meaning ‘‘lend’’ which is given to 
the word Xv, The word appears in the Hiphil only once more in the Old 
Testament, 1 Sam. i. 28, and there it is quite incorrect to translate that Hannah 
lends her son Samuel to the Lord. She wishes to give him to God in giving him 
to the sanctuary. The word rather signifies dedit alicui quod petierat, according 
to Winer. In the 5¥3, xii, 36, compared with iii. 22, no robbery is implied, but a 
simple taking away ; in what sense, the connection must decide. Accordingly 
the sense of the passage is, that the Egyptians are glad to get rid of the Israelites 
at this price ; so that Ewald’s view, that we have here an act of remuneration, 
that the children of Israel might thus receive a compensation, is still applicable. 
But when Ewald and others. see in the matter also the quite different meaning 
that Israel took from the Egyptians the true religion, the right utensils of sacri- 
fice, and along with them the true holy things and sacrifices, nothing of this lies 
in the story, and this construction is very far-fetched. 

(6) Certainly in the genealogy, Ex. vi. 16-20, Moses and Aaron form the fourth 
generation from Levi; butit follows from other genealogies that links are left 
out in this genealogy. That in Num. xxvi. 29 ff. has six generations ; that in 
1 Chron. ii. 8 ff., seven ; that in 1 Chron. vii. 22 ff., as many as ten for the same 
period. The enormous increase of the population of Israel can only be explained 
by accepting a longer period. 


I. THE INSTITUTION OF THE COVENANT OF THE LAW, AND THE MARCH THROUGH 
THE WILDERNESS. 


§ 28. 


Educational Aim of the March through the Wilderness. The Covenant of the Law 
established. 


In God’s great. deed at the Red Sea,a pledge was given to the people for the 
happy completion of the newly commenced march, for victory over all their ene- 
mies, and for their introduction to the promised land, as foretold in Moses’ song 
of praise, Ex. xv. 13 ff But first the people, scarcely escaped from the rod of 
correction, from the flesi-pots and the idols of Egypt, must be educated, sifted, 
and purified for their calling; and this educational aim is secured by the 
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march in the wilderness, where the people are thrown entirely on their God, 
where they become aware of their need of help through want and privation, and 
are to be exercised in obedience and trust ; but to prove at the same time, in the 
experience of the divine leading and help, what they have in their God (Deut. 
viii. 2-5, 14-18 ; comp. also the typical application, Hos. hie (16)> @)e Inthe 
third month, Ex. xix. 1 (according to the probable indication of the date in 
this passage, which indeed is not clear), on the first of the month, the people 
reached Sinai, where Jehovah, as the Holy One, in which attribute He has already 
manifested Himself in the redemption of the people (xv. 11, comp. Ps. lxxvii. 
14-16), founds the theocracy and enters on His kingship (comp. Ex, xv. 18). After 
the people have been told of their election above all nations as the divine property, 
and have been prepared by consecration for the solemn act, follows the promul- 
gation of the fundamental law by which Jehovah binds Israel’s race to a holy 
constitution, and thus ‘‘ He became King in Jeshurun’’ (Deut. xxxili. 5). By 
the covenant offering, Ex. xxiv., the entrance of the people into communion with 
the holy God is sealed. Both the electing love of God, who here betroths Himself 
to His people (Ezek. xvi. 8, ‘“‘ then becamest thou mine’’), and the menacing 
severity of the Holy One of Israel and His law (comp. Heb. xii. 18 ff.), appear in 
the whole form by which the covenant of law was established. With regard to 
grace and judgment, Israel is from this time forward the privileged people of 
God (2). 


(1) On the significance of the march through the wilderness, compare Auberlen’s 
book, The Divine Revelation, i. p. 136: ‘‘ That they might be cast on Him alone, 
and not become immediately re-entangled in the world’s affairs, Israel is not led 
directly from Egypt to Canaan, but by long journeys through the wilderness, 
where the life of nature and history stands still, and the people are alone with 
their God. Since the wilderness is without nourishment, and without so much 
as a path, the simplest sign of human culture, He undertakes to feed them with 
manna ; He undertakes their guidance in the pillar of cloud and fire, that herein 
too the people may be directly pointed to Him, and accustomed to the thought 
of Him.’’-—It is this meaning of the wilderness-wandering of Israel as a process 
of education which makes it so important, not simply historically, but also relig- 
iously ; and in this we do not read something in the Old Testament history which 
only occurs to ourselves as we meditate on it ; but this is the point of view under 
which the Old Testament itself—the Pentateuch, and especially Deuteronomy, 
from which a few chief passages have been brought forward in the text, as well 
as prophecy—presents the history of the Israelites. —In Hos. ii. 16, the future 
restoration of Israel is represented as a new guidance through the wilderness. In 
the preceding passage it is foretold that God will remove Israel into a position of 
separation, where it can no more have intercourse with the idols to which it has 
given itself. This is the first stage. And now, ver. 14: ‘‘ Behold, I will entice 
her, and lead her into the wilderness, and will speak to her heart ;” the people 
shall be placed in a position where they are thrown entirely on God, as Israel was 
once in the Arabian wilderness, to learn by experience what it has in its God. 

(2) On the establishment of the covenant at Sinai, compare the words of Karl 
Ritter, the geographer, in his beautiful essay, ‘‘The Peninsula of Sinai, and the 
Path of the Children of Israel to Sinai,” in Piper’s Eangelical Calendar, 1852, p- 
35; ‘A strange astonishment seizes us when contemplating this great mysterious 
miracle of miracles, that the first germ of a purer and higher religious develop- 
ment of the human race, sunk in this horrible mountainous wilderness, was to be 
fructified by such patriarchal simplicity, and further unfolded and handed down 
from generation to generation, by a people so sunk in slavery, so lustful, and so 
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often a covenant-breaking people, as the people of Israel were, and that by them 
it was to be guarded as the most holy jewel for the whole future of the nations. 
Yet the divine similes of the sower, of the mustard seed, and of the leaven, find 
here their earliest application.’’ 


5 29, 


The First Breach of the Covenant. Order of the Camp. Departure from Sinai. 
Sentence on the People. 


In consequence of the establishment of the covenant, Jehovah designs to make 
His dwelling among His people. Hence the laws touching the arrangement of 
the tabernacle are next given in Ex. xxv. ff. (1). But before this is carried out 
the people have already broken the covenant, by falling into idolatry in the ab- 
sence of Moses. Moses executes judgment on the idolaters ; and on this occasion 
the tribe of Zevt—whose zeal now takes fire, not, like their father’s (Gen. xxxiv.), 
for the wounded family honor, but for God’s honor—obtains its consecration (Ex. 
xxxii. 26-29 ; comp. also Num. xxv. 11, Deut. xxxiii. 9 f.) (2). But Moses goes 
before Jehovah, offering himself for the people as the victim of the curse, and 
implores by repeated intercession the divine mercy till he has obtained pardon. 
Thus the jirst breach of the covenant leads to a further disclosure of the Divine Being ; 
and to God’s former names are added the new ones: merciful, gracious, long- 
suffering God (Ex.xxxiv. 6). But in Moses’ offer to resign his personal salvation, 
if only his people may be delivered, the idea of a reconciling mediation coming 
in for a sinful people appears for the first time (comp. Rom. ix. 3) (8).—During the 
stay at Sinai, which was for about a year, the holy tabernacle is set up and dedi- 
cated, the ordinances of worship are regulated, and a number of other laws are 
given, in which are fixed with particular exactness all points by which in the 
regulation of the people’s life their difference from the Egyptians and from the 
Canaanitish tribes is to be marked (comp., in particular, passages like Ley. xviii. 
2 f., 24, xx. 23f.). Hereupon the number of the people is taken, the tribe of 
Levi is introduced into the position ordained for it, and, lastly, the order of 
encampment is fixed, by which (Num. ii. and iii., comp. x. 13 ff.) the relation of 
Jehovah to the people as His army (as they are called, Ex, vii. 4), and at the 
same time their relations to each other, are distinctly expressed. In the middle 
is the holy tabernacle ; next to it, on the east, the priests encamp ; and on the 
three other sides the three families of the Levites ; then come the twelve tribes, 
arranged on the political division which separates Joseph into two tribes, in 
four triads, facing the four quarters of the heavens, each of which had a leading 
tribe with a banner at its head. Judah, Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan are the lead- 
ing tribes ; and Judah, the first of them, encamping on the east, leads the whole 
procession.—In the second year, on the twentieth of the month, the removal from 
Sinai takes place. The people are to pass in a direct way through the wilderness 
of Paran to the promised land. They sueceed—under repeated outbreaks of their 
stiffneckedness, and chastisements suffered on this account—in reaching Kadesh- 
Barnea, the southern boundary of Canaan. In the catalogue of the resting-places 
(Num. xxxiii.), the station Rithma (ver. 18) is probably to be looked for beside 
Kadesh. From this point Moses causes the land to be searched by twelve spies. 
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The accounts which these bring back raise a general insurrection. The measure 
of the divine patience is now exhausted. A wandering of forty years long in 
the wilderness is decreed against the people, during which time all those who 
have passed their twentieth year—that is, the whole body of men who were capa- 
ble of war—are to be swept away, except Oshea, or Joshua as Moses calls him 
(Num, xiii. 16), and Caleb, who had no share in that offence (Num. xiv., comp. 
xxxii. 13, Josh. v. 6). Hence the history of the march through the wilderness is 
treated as a type of warning for all times in Ps. Ixxviii., xcv. 8 ff. ; in the New 
Testament, in 1 Cor. x. 1-12, Heb. iii. 7 ff. 


(1) The structure of the legislative portions of the Pentateuch belongs to the 
department of Old Testament Introduction. I only remark here that the succes- 
sion of the laws has not the systematic arrangement of a formal code, but each law is 
put in the place in which its publication appears to be necessary. Tf this is taken 
into consideration, many inconsistencies supposed to have been found in these 
sections vanish. [According to some recent critics there may have been a tent 
under which the ark usually stood, but there was no tabernacle constituting the 
only legitimate sanctuary and centre of worship as described in the book of Ex- 
odus. According to Wellhausen, the tabernacle of Exodus is a pure fiction of the 
post-exilic period, derived from the temple of Solomon under the desire of mak- 
ing the prescribed central sanctuary appear as an original Mosaic institution. 
This theory is closely connected with the position that the Mosaic age knew noth- 
ing of a centralizing of worship, and that this latter idea did not exist as a fact 
until after the exile. A critical examination of this position is not possible within 
our limits. Compare Bredenkamp, especially chap. iii. But when Schultz (p. 
155) observes, ‘‘ A splendor like that described in the chapters in question, if we 
bear in mind the immense effort required to build the temple of Solomon, cannot 
be predicated, notwithstanding all apologetic shifts, of a troop of wandering shep- 
herds, even if they were laden with Egytian booty’’—the answer is, that the 
idea just now common, that the Israelites were a troop of wandering shepherds, 
is more than the facts of history will sustain. For how could the Israelites, held 
in bondage by Pharaoh, move about in the land as shepherds? And if they could 
make a golden calf, why not the tabernacle? Comp. Bihr, Symbolik des Mosai- 
schen Kultus, p. 282 ff., and the article of P. Gerhard, ‘Is the tabernacle a fic- 
tion of the post-exilic age, or a Mosaic institution ?” in the Beweis des Glaubens, 
1879, p. 526 ff.] 

(2) It has already been shown in § 25, that in Jacob’s prophetical utterances 
Levi received a curse rather than a blessing, on account of his passionate zeal 
manifested in the treacherous deed of blood (Gen. xxxiv.). Now the turning of 
the curse into a blessing is found in Ex. xxxii. 26-29, when Moses returns from the 
mountain, and sees the sin of the people with the golden calf. At his cry, 
‘‘ Hither to me, all ye who belong to the Lord !”’ the tribe of Levi gathers around 
him at once, sword in hand, and executes, without mercy, punishment on the 
idolaters. Deut. xxxiii. 9 f. refers to this history : ‘‘ He who saith of his father 
and his mother, I see him not, and knoweth not his brothers, nor acknowledgeth 
his sons, . . . they shall teach thee thy laws, O Jacob,’’ etc. Num. xxv. 6-13, 
the story of the zeal of Phinehas, is another explanatory parallel in the Penta- 
teuch, in which this characteristic trait, which qualifies Levi for the priesthood, 
is pointed out. 

(3) One of the most beautiful sections of the Pentateuch, in which Moses ap- 
pears in all his greatness, is the story of his offering himself as avdfeua, if God 
will only forgive the people, —a thought which has been uttered by only one other 
than Moses, namely Paul, Rom. ix. 3: ixounv yap abroc éyd avdbepa elvar ard Tov 
Xpiorod irép tov adeAgav pov, etc. Comp., in particular, Bengel’s Gnomon on this 
passage : Verba humana non sunt plane apta, quibus includantur motus anima- 
rum sanctarum: neque semper iidem sunt motus illi, neque in earum potestate 
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est, tale semper votum ex sese elicere. Non capit hoc anima non valde provecta. 
De mensura amoris in Mose et Paulo non facile est existimare. Eum enim 
modulus ratiocinationum nostrarum non capit : sicut heroum bellicorum animos 
non capit parvulus, Apud ipsos illos duumviros intervalla illa, que bono sensu 
ecstatica dici possunt, subitum quiddam et extraordinarium fuere. Ne in ipso- 
rum quidem potestate erat, tales actus ex sese quovis tempore elicere, etc. In 
Genesis we have a mediatorial intervention, when Abraham wishes to intervene 
for Sodom and Gomorrah ; but more remarkable is the intervention of Moses, 
who proposes to be blotted out of the book of life. K. Lechler rightly points out, 
in his treatise, ‘‘ Bemerkungen zum Begriffe der Religion,”’ in Ullmann’s Studien 
und Kritiken, 1851, p. 782, that such lofty utterances of the religious life could 
not be framed from Schleiermacher’s idea of religion. 


§ 30. 


The Wandering during Thirty-seven Years in the Wilderness, and the Events up to 
the Occupation of the Land on the East Side of Jordan. 


The history of the Pentateuch passes over the following seven-and-thirty years 
almost wholly in silence. According to Deut. i. 46, a longer stay of the people 
in Kadesh must be presupposed. From this point the return march of the | 
people into the wilderness took place by the stages registered in Num. xxwxiii. 
19 ff., in which wandering for thirty-seven years the march around Mount Seir, 
mentioned in Deut. ii. 1, is included. In the first month of the fortieth year, the 
people are again in Kadesh-Barnea. This second encampment is meant in Num. 
xx. 1. The new-grown race show the same stubbornness as the earlier one ; 
they contend with Moses and Aaron ; and as this time even the faith of these 
two wavers, to them also entrance into the land of rest is denied (Num. xx. 10, 
12, comp. Ps. evi. 32 f.). In Deut. i. 87 (comp. iii. 26), Moses and Aaron do not 
seek to be acquitted from their own guilt (see xxxii. 51); but the conscience of 
the people has to be touched, because their sin gave occasion to the guilt of the 
two (1). As the Edomites denied their brother-people the passage through their 
lands, Israel had to turn back a second time from the border of Canaan, and go 
around the mountains of Edom, in order to enter from the eastern side (Num. 
xx, 14 ff.). A new outbreak of the people's stubbornness draws upon them 
another chastisement, but at the same time supplies the occasion for a revelation 
of the saving power of faith (xxi. 4 ff.). The brazen saraph (a sort of serpent) 
which was suspended, is a symbol of the doing away of evil through the power 
and grace of God. To this the typical use in John iii. 14 attaches itself (2). 
Then follow, in the land on the east of Jordan, successful combats, as a testi- 
mony to Jehovah’s faithfulness and a pledge of future victory. The Amorites 
and Og king of Bachan are conquered, and Israel .encamps in the plains 
of Moab, opposite to Jericho, and separated from the Holy Land only by the 
Jordan. King Balak of Moab wishes to conjure away the danger by means of 
Balaam, the seer from Mesopotamia, and to arrest the path of the victurious 
people by means of his curse; but the seer, overpowered by the Spirit of 
Jehovah, is compelled to bless Israel, and make known to the people its future 
splendor, and the brilliant victories and wide dominion which it is to have 
(xxiv. 17-19), while he declares the fall of the heathen world, and also the sub- 
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jugation of the world-power of Asia after its conquest of the people dwelling 
around them, by a power coming from the west (vers. 20-24) (3).—More success- 
ful were the Moabites and Midianites, when, at Balaam’s advice (xxxi. 16), they 
enticed the people to the service of Baal-Peor, and the lewdness connected there- 
with. After vengeance has been taken on the Midianites for this (chap. xxxi.), 
the land which was conquered on the east of the Jordan, and which was espe- | 
cially adapted for the continuation of a pastoral life, is distributed to the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh (chap. xxxii.). This stretch of land does 
not belong to the promised land proper, the property of Jehovah (Josh. xxii. 19), 
which is limited to the territory on the west of the Jordan, according to the boun- 
daries given in Num. xxxiv. 1 ff. But a territory of much wider extent was prom- 
ised to the people (Gen. xv. 18) between the rivers Nile and Euphrates, or, ac- 
cording to the more precise statement (Ex. xxiii. 31), between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, the Arabian wilderness, and the Euphrates (comp. also 
Deut. i. 7, xi. 24, Josh. i. 4).—The new numbering of the people, which was 
made (Num. xxvi.) in the plains of Moab, shows the new-grown race to 
be numerically almost the same as before (601,730 men fit for war, against 
603,550) ; but, on the other hand, the differences of number among the indi- 
vidual tribes are considerable, especially in the tribe of Simeon (comp. xxvi. 
14 with i. 23), which has diminished to almost a third part of its former size, 
and, according to this, seems to have shared especially in the last visitation of 
punishment, as indeed, according to xxv. 14, the guilty prince Zimri was a 
Simeonite. 


(1) In Num. xx. 10, Moses says to the people: ‘‘ Hear, ye rebels ; shall we 
indeed bring water to you out of the rock?’ Upon this, Jehovah says to Moses 
and Aaron, ver. 12: ‘‘ Because ye have not believed on me, to sanctify me before 
the people of Israel, ye shall not bring this congregation into the land which I 
give them.’’—Deut. i. 37: ‘‘ Also against me was J ehovah wroth for your sakes, 
and said, Also thou shalt not enter.’’ Ps. cvi. 32 f.: ‘‘ They made (God) angry 
at the water of strife, and it went ill with Moses because of them ; for they made 
his spirit bitter, so that he spoke inconsiderate words with his lips’? (882)) 
:YNDWI). It is an old question of dispute, ‘‘ qua in re peccaverit Moses.’ Oomp. 
Buddeus, Historia ecclesiastica V. T. i. p. 527 f., for the older views. The recent 
critics have often maintained that there is at least one contradiction between the 
passages in the book of Numbers and those in Deuteronomy, but the solution is 
easily found in the way indicated in the text. That in the unbelief of the 
whole race no excuse is found for the weak faith of the chosen instruments of 
God ; that unbroken obedience was demanded from the organs of revelation, and 
that these are most sharply punished as a warning, —is the idea of the narrative. 

(2) Numerous mistakes have been made by taking the brazen serpent, Num. 
xxi. 8 f., as a symbol of the healing power, which the serpent certainly often is 
in heathenism ; while besides this, in the Pheenician and Egyptian religions, the 
wounded serpent appears as a symbol of eternity and immortality. But this does 
not apply here. Though Wisd. xvi. 5 ff. calls the brazen *\W, ctipBodov 
cwtnpiac, this is not as if the serpent itself, as in heathenism, were the symbol of 
the healing power; but (comp. Schmid, Biblical Theol. of the N. T. i. p. 218; 
Ewald, History of Israel, ii. p. 176 f.), as indicated in the text, the matter stands 
thus :—The serpent is a symbol of the evil which has now come upon Israel on 
account of its sins, and the serpent set up as a standard is a symbol of the over- 
coming and doing away of evil for every believer by means of Jehovah’s might 
and grace, ‘‘ Now he who looks on this sign ordained by God is master of the 
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poison that has penetrated into him’’ (Baumgarten, Theological Commentary on the 
Pentateuch, i. 2). To this refers the typical interpretation in Christ’s saying, 
-John di. 14 f.: Kade Movoge iwoe tov dg év tH épguy, obtw¢ tpubljvar dei Tov viov 
rod avOparov' iva mac 6 TioTEbwY Eig aLTOY fi anéAnrat, GAn Exy Cunv aidvior. Therein 
lies the thought, that he who looks in faith to Him whom God, as Paul expresses 
it, 2 Cor. v. 21, has made to be sin for us, thus becomes free from the poison and 
guilt of sin which has entered into him.—A connection with the Egyptian ser- 

ent-worship is the less to be thought of in the story, since, according to 
Herodotus, ii. 74, the sacred serpents of the Egyptians were harmless. But 
Pheenician and Egyptian serpent-worship may very well have become at a later 
time the occasion of the idolatrous misuse of the image of the serpent which is 
spoken of in 2 Kings xviii. 4. [Baudissin i. p. 288 f., accepts the meaning given 
in the text to the setting up of the serpent, but remarks: ‘‘ That the facts con- 
nected with the serpent were as related in the book of Numbers is hardly credi- 
ble ; for it remains . . unintelligible why Moses. . should have set up just an 
image of a serpent.’”? But what other image should he have set up, if the object 
was to symbolize the destruction of noxious serpents? And if, as Baudissin fur- 
ther says, ‘‘ it occurred”’ to Israelites at a later period, who met with the figure 
of a serpent, ‘‘ to suppose a plague of serpents as the occasion for the making of 
the image, how can it be regarded as unintelligible that Moses at an actual 
plague of serpents should have actually made an image of a serpent? Moreover, 
according to the narrative, Moses made the serpent in accordance with the divine 
direction, and on this rests the significance of the story. But it is the way of 
our modern so-called ‘‘ historians” to regard such divine directions as mythical 
adornment and simply to ignore the biblical statements. ] 

(3) Num, xxiv. 17-19 is the well-known prophetic passage concerning the star 
and sceptre arising out of Israel. It portrays the splendid and victorious power 
proceeding from Israel, which shall overcome Moab and Edom. We may admit 
that in the first instance only a sovereignty arising out of Jacob is here spoken of 
(as also Hengstenberg thinks). But this cannot, nevertheless, be conceived of 
without a personal representative of the sovereignty. The passage is certainly a 
Messianic one. I understand vers. 20-24 thus: The ancient people of Amalek 
shall not be protected by their age, nor the people of the Kenites by the security 
of their dwelling. The seer, after he has foretold the fall of Israel’s chief ene- 
mies, means to say that each and every heathen people, even those who appear 
to be most firmly established, must perish. They fall, in the first instance, a sacri- 
fice to the Asiatic world-power, which has its seat on the farther side of the 
Euphrates ; but this power itself is overcome by a power coming from the side of 
the Hittites, that is, from the west, from the Mediterranean Sea. Since this also 
is doomed to destruction, the whole heathen world becomes before the eyes of 
the seer a great Golgotha, over which God’s people victoriously rises. It is 
a perfectly miserable explanation, which is fond of calling itself historical 
(Hitzig), according to which the arrival of the fleet from the side of the Hittites 
is made to refer to an unimportant inroad of sea-robbers on the Asiatic coast in 
the eighth century. The passage is rather parallel to that in the close of Gen. ix. 
Here also the course of history is depicted in grand outlines : first, Asia, repre- 
sented by Asshur, arises as a world-empire ; Asia falls before a European power, 
and Israel rises out of both. 


§ 31. 
Deuteronomy. Death of Moses. His Position among the Organs of Revelation. 


The pgople’s wandering is completed, and Moses is to place the staff of leader- 
ship in Joshua’s hands, The last testament of the departing leader to his people 
is given in Deuteronomy (1). In its legislative sections it forms the proper law- 
book of the people, the enactmen‘3 of which presuppose at the same time the settle- 
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ment of the people in the Holy Land. An essential peculiarity of the book is, 
that it also presents the subjective side of the law, which had been brought for- 
ward in the earlier books in strict objectivity ; wherefore the tone of speech is 
here more that of paternal warning, which, by pointing to Jehovah’s electing and 
long-suffering patient love, endeavors to awaken love to Him in return. In the 
section which carries out further the thoughts in Lev. xxvi. (Deut. xxvili.-xxx. 
comp. with chap. iv.), and in the farewell song of Moses, chap. xxxii., lie the 
fundamental conceptions of prophecy : God’s grace and faithfulness in choosing 
and leading Israel; the people’s thanklessness and rebelliousness ; the divine 
judgment breaking in, and God’s pity turning again to the people after the judg- 
ment, and bringing the counsel of salvation to its goal in their restoration. In 
Moses’ blessing, chap. xxxiii., Judah, Levi, and Joseph are especially prominent ; 
Simeon is not mentioned, which may be explained from what is noted at the close of 
§ 30. In Josh. xix. the tribe appears again, but receives a very small inheritance. 
When Moses has finished blessing his people, be mounts to the top of Pisgah in 
order to cast yet one look on the longed-for land, and appears no more on earth. 
His end is related in a mysterious way, but is indicated, Deut. xxxiv. 5, 7, comp. 
xxxii. 50, by the same expressions as the common end cf man’s life (2). Standing 
in the same line with other organs of revelation by the name, prophet, Deut. xviii. 
18, Hos. xii. 14, and the name of honor, ‘ Jehovah’s servant,’’ Deut. xxxiv. 5, 
he was nevertheless placed above them, in that to him was granted (Ex. xxxiii. 11; 
Num. xii. 6-8; Deut. xxxiv. 10) a higher form of revelation than to the others, 
which is called a gazing upon God (comp. § 66, 3). His position, as divinely 
ordained to exercise all the powers of the theocracy, is a unique one, which did 
not descend to Joshua, who had only to execute inherited commands, and 
administer a law already given (3). 


(1) Deuteronomy is one of the most disputed books in the Old Testament, but 
it is one of the most beautiful. To be sure, it does not place at its commence- 
ment a testimony that the book as it lies before us was written entirely by 
Moses ; for 783, i. 5, does not mean ‘“‘ he engraved, wrote,”’ but ‘he explained, 
expounded this law.’’ This word, therefore, might have been used, even 
although the reporter of the speeches of Moses was another than Moses himself. 
But “ this law” itself (M817 7713), under which is to be understood in partic- 
ular the main legislative portion of the book, which is supplied with a special 
title, iv. 44-49, and with a subscription, xxviii. 69 (Heb.), is characterized most 
definitely as written by Moses by xxxi. 9 (** and Moses wrote this law’’), and 
ver. 24(*' when Moses had finished writing the words of this law in a book to the 
end’’); and it is also, without doubt, the legislation herein contained which was 
to be written, xxvii. 3-8, on the stones to be erected on Ebal. It is pure caprice 
to refer xxxi. 9, 24 to the Pentateuch, and yet to maintain that xxvii. 3-8, In 
spite of the most definite explanation in ver. 8, ‘‘ all the words of this law,” only 
speaks of a quintessence of the law, since even Hengstenberg and Keil have not 
ventured to assert the whole Pentateuch to have been written on those stones. — 
Now those legislative parts of Deuteronomy confessedly show a remarkable agree- 
ment with the book of the covenant in Exodus, which claims to be written by 
Moses.—The view of many modern critics, that the finding of the book of the 
law at the repairing of the temple under Josiah, in the year 624 B.c. (2 Kings 
xxii.), was in truth the publication of Deuteronomy, which was only written a 
short time before, is contrary to the fact that even the oldest prophets presuppose 
Deuteronomy, its legislative provisions, and also its speeches ; though, indeed, 
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many modern critics turn the matter round, and say, for example, that Isa. i. 
does not rest on Deuteronomy, but Deuteronomy has copied Isa. i., etc.—A closer 
examination of the critical question of Deuteronomy must be left to Old Testa< 
ment Introduction. 

(2) In speaking of the close of Moses’ life, the phrases, ‘« to die,’ and ‘‘ to be 
gathered to his people,’’ are used xxxiv. 5, 7, xxxii. 50. The last expression de- 
notes in the Old Testament common death and removal into Sheol, the kingdom of 
the dead (comp. § 78). There are two men in the Old Testament of whom these 
expressions are not used, viz. Enoch and Elijah. The Jewish legends sought to 
give Moses, that eminent organ of revelation, a place beside these two per- 
sons. Josephus, Ant. iv. 8, § 48, represents him as suddenly snatched away 
as Elijah was, and adds that Moses has indeed written in the sacred books 
that he died, for fear that it might be said afterward, on account of his super- 
abundant virtue, that he was gone to the Divinity ; and Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 
§ 39, says he was buried, yydevoc mapévroc, SyAovéte xepoiv ov Ovyraic, Gav abavaroug 
duvazectv. The Rabbins sought to read something strange into Deut. xxxiv. 5, 
and explained the »a-by = ‘* Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land 
of Moab, at the mouth of Jehovah.” From this arose the Rabbinical doctrine of 
the death by a kiss ; the mors osculi, which implies deliverance from death. It 
means rather : ‘‘ according to the mouth of the Lord,” according to the divine 
word or command. The expression refers to the earlier divine declaration, that 
Moses should not be allowed to see the promised land, but should die before 
that time. The position of the New Testament to the death of Moses is peculiar. 
While Heb. xi. 40 says of the Old Covenant fathers, that they “‘ are not per- 
fected without us,”? making their reAeiwoe dependent on the completion of the 
New Testament work of redemption; the New Testament history of the trans- 
figuration, where Moses appears with Elijah, Matt. xvii. 3, Luke ix. 30 f. (in 
which latter passage the ogbévrec év dd5y, is particularly significant), presupposes 
Moses as perfected for the heavenly life. If justice is done to all the passages, 
we must say, with Stier (Words of the Lord Jesus, in Matt. xvii.): ‘‘ A wonderful 
exception is made with the bodies of these two from the common lot of death ; 
although the lawgiver actually died on account of sin, and the prophet was 
already more nearly raised to the victory over death.’’—The passage Jude 9 refers 
to a legend which, according to Origen, zepi apyov, iii. 2, is taken from the 
apocryphal Ascensio Mosis, and has also found its way into the Targum of Jona- 
than jn Deut. xxxiv. 6. According to it, Satan, referring to the murder of the 
Egyptian, Ex. ii. 12, is said to have withstood the archangel Michael, to whom 
the burial of Moses was given in charge by God.—The Jewish fables on the life 
and death of Moses are collected in the Rabbinical treatise ‘ de Vita Mosis,”’ 
translated into Latin by Gilbert Gaulmyn, and republished by Gfrérer, in the 
work, Prophetw veteres pseudepigraphi, 1840, p. 303 ff. 

(3) The unique importance of Moses is especially seen when we compare the 
position of Joshua with that of Moses. Joshua is simply a leader, he has no 
other theocratic power ; in particular, he never performs priestly functions, and is 
subordinate in rank to the high priest. In the latter connection, Cassel (on 
Judg. i, 1, in Lange’s Commentary) has well remarked, that Moses is always 
named before Aaron, but when Joshua is named along with the priest Eleazar, 
the name of the priest always stands first (comp. Num. xxxiv. 17, Josh. xiv. 1, 
xvii. 4, xix. 51, xxi. 1). 
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Ill, THE-SETTLEMENT OF ISRAEL IN THE HOLY LAND. 
§ 382, 
Occupation of Canaan. Hatermination of the Canaanites. 


After Joshua had been confirmed in his office of leader by Jehovah (Josh. 
i. 1-9), the passage of the Jordan ensued in a miraculous way, as a pledge 
to the people that the same mighty God who was with Moses would reveal 
Himseif also under the new leader (iv. 14, 22-24), and therefore this event is ex- 
pressly placed side by side with the march through the Red Sea (iv. 23; Ps. 
cxiv. 8 ff.). The people encamped in the plain of Jericho (Josh. iv. 18), and 
here first the circumcision of those born during the march through the wilderness 
was completed, and the people entered on the enjoyment of the good things of 
the Holy Land with the first passover festival (v. 2-12). The key to the land 
was won by the conquest of Jericho (chap. vi.); on this followed, after the curse 
was expiated which came on the people by Achan’s disobedience (chap. vii.; 
comp. Hos. ii. 17) (1), the taking of Ai, the second fortified place of central 
Canaan (Josh. viii.). The promulgation of the law from Gerizim and Kbal, 
ordained in Deut. xxvii. could now take place (viii. 80-35) ; and in accordance 
with the command in Deut. xxvii. 4-8, the law was written on stones plastered 
with lime (2). By a new victorious campaign against the southern (chap. x.), 
and another against the northern tribes of Canaan, the conquest of the land in a 
general sense was completed. The DIM (ban, devotion as a curse), enjoined in 
Deut. vii. 2, xx. 16-18, comp. Ex. xxiii. 32 f, xxxiv., 12 ff., was executed on a 
number of Canaanitish towns. The attempt had been made, but in vain, to in- 
terpret in a milder form this command to exterminate the Canaanites, by suppos- 
ing that peace was first to be offered to the Canaanite towns, and if they refused 
this offer they were to be exterminated ; but in Deut. xx. 10 ff., to which pas- 
sage this view appeals, this course of action (comp. ver. 15) is only prescribed in 
reference to foreign enemies not Canaanites. Or we are referred to Josh. xi. 20, 
according to which the Canaanites themselves, by hardening their hearts, incur- 
red the execution of the judgment—a perfectly correct proposition, but one 
which does not prevent us from understanding the decree of extermination in an 
unqualified sense. It is no less erroneous to seck to justify the extermination of 
the Canaanites by an older claim to Canaan, inherited by Israel from the time of 
the patriarchs. Passages like Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7, oppose this in the most definite 
manner. The Old Testament knows no other ground for the assignment of the 
land to Israel than the free grace of Jehovah, to whom it belonged ; and no 
other ground for the blotting out of the Canaanite tribes than the divine justice, 
which, after these tribes have filled up the measure of their sins in unnatural 
abominations (comp. Lev. xviii. 27 f., Deut. xii. 81), breaks in at last in ven- 
geance, after long waiting (comp. Gen. xv. 16). But Israel is threatened with 
exactly the same judgment (comp. also Deut. viii. 19 f., xiii. 12 ff., Josh. xxiii. 
15 f.) if it become guilty of the sins of the tribes on whom it executes the divine 
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(1) On Hos. ii. 17.—After it has been said in ver. 16 that God, in the future 
restoration of His people, will lead them into the wilderness and speak to their 
hearts (comp. § 28, note 1), the prophet goes on to say, ‘ and I will give her her 
vineyards from thence’’—that is, immediately on her leaving the wilderness, 
ensues the introduction to the promised land, with its vine-clad hills,—‘‘ and the 
valley of Achor for the door of hope.”’ This points back to the narrative in 
Josh, vii. Jericho had fallen, and all seemed prosperous for Israel. Then a part 
of the army was defeated by the inhabitants of Ai. It was revealed to Joshua 
that a curse was on the army; for Achan had kept to himself something from 
the booty of Jericho, contrary to the strict command of God. Then Joshua said 
to Achan: ‘As thou hast troubled us, so let Jehovah trouble thee to-day ;”” 
and from this comes the name of the valley of 7!>2. Achan was stoned, and 
thereby the curse taken from the people ; Ai was conquered, and thus the key to 
the land was won. So the valley of sorrow became tne gate of hope. It is easy 
to recognize the prophet’s meaning : when God redeems His people, everything 
must work for its good. 

(2) On Josh. viii. 30-89 ; Deut. xxvii. 4-8.—Here, if anywhere, it is a true say- 
ing, that against many assumptions of the recent criticism the very stones cry out. 
Nowhere in classical literature is there such an example of recklessness as that 
which relegates the whole history of the transaction at Gerizim and Ebal without 
more ado to the sphere of myths. The Egyptian monuments show that it was an 
ancient Egyptian custom first to plaster the stone walls of buildings, and also 
monumental stones that were to be painted with figures and hieroglypbics, with 
a plaster of lime and gypsum, into which the figures were then worked ; thus it 
was possible in Egypt to engrave on the walls the most extended inscrip- 
tions. In this manner Deut. xxvii. 4-8 must be understood, and in this manner 
it was accomplished by Joshua. It is not to be explained, as formerly was often 
done, by saying that the law was engraved on the stones, and then the lime was 
to serve either to make the writing stand out more clearly, or to protect it against 
the weather. If this were so, it is not conceivable that a law of any great extent 
could have been transcribed upon these stones. That we are not here to think of 
the whole Pentateuch, compare § 16, note. 

(3) The extermination of the Canaanites has, as is well known, been a very 
special topic of discussion, and has been defended in many cases on very doubt- 
ful grounds. Hengstenberg, Genwineness of the Pentateuch, ii, p. 387-417, has 
treated the matter best. At the first glance, the attempt seems most plausible 
which seeks to render the extermination of the Canaanites somewhat less in- 
human, by pointing to an old claim of Israel on Palestine. But this is out of the 
question, if we look at the passages of the Old Testament in which the relation 
of the people to the land allotted to them is brought into closer view. It is true 
that Deut. xxxii. 8 contains the thought, that when different regions were al- 
lotted to the nations of the earth by Divine Providence, regard was had to the 
place where in later ages the people of revelation were to have their historical 
development (comp. § 22, note 1). But how did they get this place? In Genesis 
the distinct impression is conveyed that the ancestors of the nation were 
strangers in Canaan, For this reason, in Gen. xii. 6 and xiii, 7 it is expressly 
stated that at that time, the Canaanites and Perizzites were already in the land. 
Stephen, Acts vii. 5, declares the same thing with the greatest emphasis: ‘‘ He 
gave him no inheritance in it, not even a foot-breadth, and promised that He 
would give it him,’’ etc. The view presented above is alone in accordance with 
the Old Testament. Now it is certainly true that this Old Testament God is a 
dreadful God, as we are repeatedly told. But we are to remember that the God 
who rules in the history of the universe is in fact this same dreadful God. It is 
undeniable, that many nations have been swept away, and have experienced a like 
fate. Who has ordained this? The difference between the view of the Old 
Testament and of other histories lies simply in this, that where the latter perhaps 
see nothing but tragical crises of history, the former emphasizes the moral ele- 
ment, according to which nothing occurs without reason, and this reason lies in 
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the divine justice. It is quite unnecessary to add to this any artificial apologeti- 
cal considerations. [Comp. the remarks of Prof. George P. Fisher in the North 
American Review, 1882,] Geikie, Hours with the Bible, ii. 396-402. 


§ 33. 


Diwision of the Land. Character of the Promised Land. Israel at the Close of this 
Period. 


As the power of the Canaanites in general was broken, the Israelites now, in 
the seventh year after their entrance, as is to be concluded from Josh. xiv. 10, 
began the division of the land, although it was not yet in all parts completely 
vanquished (s. xiii. 2 ff.) (1). Eleazar the priest, and Joshua, with the chiefs of 
the tribes, managed the business of division (2). First, the most powerful tribes 
were provided for: Judah receiving the southern portion of the land ; Joseph, 
that is, Ephraim and the other half of Manasseh, being settled in the middle. 
But a mistake had been made in the first calculation, so that afterwards, in the 
assignment of territory to the seven remaining tribes, Benjamin, Dan, and 
Simeon had to be put into land already apportioned. The sanctuary was removed 
from Gilgal to Shiloh (xviii. 1), which is situated pretty nearly in the middle of 
the land on this side Jordan, in the territory of the tribe of Ephraim, to which 
Joshua himself belonged, and there it remained till toward the end of the time 
of the judges (3). The division of the land was carried out, so that not merely 
the limits of the tribal territories were fixed, but inside these also the districts of 
the families (4). Thus the life of tribe and family remained the basis of civil 
society. This certainly fostered a disposition to maintain the interests of the 
tribes at the cost of the national cause, in times when there was no powerful 
central authority, and every one did what seemed right to him ; but it also insured 
the propagation of the faith and customs of the fathers within the family circle 
(5), when declensions began to grow frequent.—Thus the ‘‘ good land” (Ex. iii. 8 ; 
Deut. iii. 25, viii. 7-9), ‘‘ the ornament of all lands’’ (Ezek. xx. 6, comp. with 
Jer. iii. 19, Dan. viii. 9, xi. 16), was won, where, on the basis of a life of hus- 
bandry requiring regular industry, the people were to be matured for the fulfil- 
ment of their destiny in quiet and retirement (Num. xxiii. 9 ; Deut. xxxiii. 28 ; 
comp. with Mic. vii. 14). The separation from other peoples commanded in the 
law (see specially Lev. xx. 24, 26) was made easier by the secluded position of the 
land, which was inclosed on the south and east by great wildernesses, on the north 
by the high mountains of Lebanon, and which even on the west was unfavorably 
situated for maritime intercourse, since the coast has few landing-places or inlets. 
On the other hand, by the situation of the land in the midst of the cultivated na- 
tions which figure in ancient history (comp. Ezek. v. 5, xxxviii. 12), as well as by 
means of the great highways of the old world which led past its borders, the 
future theocratic calling of the people was made possible (6). ‘‘ This union of the 
greatest contrasts in respect to Jocal position, viz., the utmost isolation and retire- 
ment, combined with everything to favor wide connections on all sides with the 
chief civilized regions of the old world by commercial intercourse and language, 
by sea as well as by land, with the Arabians, Indians, Egyptians, Syrians, Armeni- 
ans, and with the Greek and Roman world of culture, in their common centre, local 
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and historical, is a characteristic peculiarity of this promised land which was 
destined from the beginning to be the home of the chosen people’’ (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xv. 1, p. 11). Two parts of the promise given to the patriarchs were 
fulfilled—the entrance of Israel into their rest in the promised land, and the in- 
crease of the people like the stars of heaven (Deut. x. 22). But the dominion 
over the nations (Gen. xxvii. 29, xlix. 10) was not yet obtained, the blessing of 
Abraham was not yet come to the heathen; nay, a new cycle of history must 
arise, in which centuries of contest for mere existence were ordained for the peo- 
ple.—Since the possession of the land was always in danger from the numerous 
remnants of the Canaanites, a part of whom were dispersed, and a part not yet 
touched by the march of conquest, as well as from the Philistine Pentapolis 
(Josh. xiii. 2 f.), which had arisen in the low country on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and from the neighborhood of hostile peoples on the east, a faithful 
anion of the tribes in firm connection with the theocratic centre became an urgent 
necessity. And at first, on the occasion related in Josh. xxii., the consciousness 
of the theocratic unity of the people showed itself still in full strength, and 
Joshua exerted himself at two gatherings of the people which he held toward 
the close of his life (chap. xxiii. and xxiv.) to reanimate this feeling, and to 
repress the idolatry that was springing up among them (xxiv. 23, comp. with 
ver. 15). The people too were willing to renew the covenant with Jehovah, and 
remained, on the whole, true to it as long as the race lived that had seen God’s 
great deeds (xxiv. 31; Judg. ii. 7). 


(1) One of the contradictions which are said to have been found in the book 
of Joshua is this: On the one hand the book ascribes the vanquishing of the 
Canaanites and the conquest of the land to Joshua (xi, 16-28, xii. 7 ff., comp. 
xxi. 41 ff., xxii. 4); and_yet, on the other (chap. xili.), an account of uncon- 
quered lands is given, and the necessity is expressed of making still more exten- 
sive conquests. The matter stands thus. When it is said, xi. 23, ‘So Joshua 
took the whole land,’’ this means: the conquest of the land in general was 
finished. This does not exclude the fact that in detail, as is explained in chap. 
xjii., there was still very much to be done. That the conquest was looked upon 
as on the whole complete, is shown in the second part of the book (chap. xiii.- 
xxii.), by the fact that he caused the parts which were not conquered to be 
divided. —The second part of the book is of immense value for biblical geography. 
If we compare these sections with the parallel passages, 1 Chron. iv. 28-82, vi. 
39-66, we see how difficult it would have been in a later time to write down and 
represent everything for the first time, as those must suppose who make the book 
much more modern. 

(2) To aid in this assignment of territory, a sort of map had been sketched. I 
think Ritter is right in thus understanding Josh, xviii. 4-9; see his History of 
Geography and Discovery, edited by Daniel, p. 7 f., where we are reminded that 
the knowledge necessary for this might have been brought from Egypt, where 
land measurement was a very ancient thing, as the division of fields required to 
be newly adjusted each year after the overflow of the Nile. 

(3) [The strong evidence from this passage for the existence of the tabernacle is 
rather summarily disposed of by the criticism of Wellhausen, He says it belongs 
to the priests’ codex and connects it directly with xiv. 1-5, while xiv. 6 and xviii. 
2-10 are assigned to the Jehovist (p. 865 f.): if it belonged to the priests’ codex, it 
arose from the same deception as that whole legislation. He regards 1 Sam, ii. 
22 b as certainly, and 1 K. viii. 4 as probably an interpolation (p. 45 f.); for the 
former passage is ‘‘ poorly attested and its contents are suspicious.’’] 
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(4) Hence the regularly recurring oninavin? in the charter of division, Josh. 


xviii. f.—The name DDN (Mic. v. 1) was conferred metaphorically on the more 
notable towns which were the chief places of the tribes. From this we can un- 
derstand how the towns themselves were then further personified and inserted in 
the tribal registers, in which local dependence is represented as genealogical 
descent (see specially 1 Chron. ii. 42 ff., and Bertheau on the passage, iv. 4 ff., 
etc.). Art. ‘‘ Stémme Israels,”’ in Herzog, 1st ed. 

(5) Thus various callings readily became hereditary, and there were families 
which, according to 1 Chron. iv. 14, xxi. 23, formed themselves directly into 
trade guilds. Similarly, in 1 Chron. ii. 55, families of Sopherim (scribes) are 
mentioned. Also in the names, ii. 53, names of occupations are perhaps con- 
tained, as Jerome conjectured. 

(6) One of these old national roads, the northern, led from Central Asia past 
Damascus to the Mediterranean Sea ; the other in the south, by Idumea to Egypt 
(comp. the ‘‘ Remarks on Gen. xiv.” by Tuch in the Zeitschr. der deutschen mor- 
genlind. Gesellschaft, i. 1847, p. 161 ff.*).—A first consequence of the position of 
Israel in the midst of the nations was, that it courted the powers of the world, 
and was chastised by all, so that all became instruments of judgment on Israel. 
But on the other side, it was this central position which made this land fit for 
the starting-point of the religion of the world. 


* Reprinted in the second edition of Tuch’s Genesés. 
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THE DOCTRINES AND ORDINANCES OF MOSAISM. 


§ 34. 
Survey. 


This section is divided as follows : 

1. The doctrine of God and His relation to the world, which doctrine is to be 
treated so that it may appear how God’s theocratic and revealed relation is rooted 
in the Mosaic idea of God. 

2. The doctrine of man and his relation to God, which again is to be so exhibited 
that it may appear how the presupposition of the covenant relation in which God 
is to stand to him is given in the idea of man. 

3. The law covenant and the theocracy, in which is completed the Mosaic stage of 
communion between God and man. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD AND HIS RELATION TO 
THE WORLD. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 
THE MOSAIC IDEA OF GOD. 


§ 35. 
Survey. 


The fundamental points in the Mosaic idea of God are the following : 

1. The most general names for the Divine Being are ON, mye, DR, you ox, 
which are also made use of outside of the religion of the Old Testament. 

2. The divine name "WW 8 is the first that leads into the sphere of revelation. 

3. But the divine name which properly belongs to the Old Testament revela- 
tion is 17, Jehovan, 


tl 
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4. The idea of Jehovah was more exactly defined after the founding of the 
theocracy as that of the holy God, in which essential definition the attributes of 
divine justice and of the jealous God are rooted, as well as the attributes of the 
gracious (131) and merciful God (B31). 

In these stages the idea of God is so unfolded that the higher stages do not 
destroy the lower, but embrace them (1). 


(1) It isa mistake to bring the theological divisions of a later period into Biblical 
Theology, and to treat God’s attributes according to a preconceived scheme. 
Biblical Theology traces the religion of revelation in its rise and development, and 
finds for the definition of the idea of God a gradually advancing series of state- 
ments concerning the divine essence. Genesis gives only the general characteristics 


of the divine nature under No. 1, the “aw O® under No. 2, and the name Jehovah 
by anticipation. The divine essence conceived of as Jehovth unfolds itself from 
Ex. iii. onward, and at the founding of the theocracy the divine holiness first ap- 
pears. We seek in vain through the whole of Genesis for a passage characteriz- 
ing God as the Holy One. After the first breach of the covenant which called 
forth the divine 7181p [jealousy], the energy of the divine sanctity, we find God 
described also for the first time as the gracious, merciful, long-suffering. The pro- 
phetic theology adds the definition of Jehovah as the Lord of hosts ; this concep- 
tion is wanting in the whole of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua (also in 
Judges). The designation of God as wise is also wanting in the Pentateuch, 
although certainly the wisdom of the artists who worked upon the sanctuary 
is traced back to divine communication. It was reserved for more developed re- 
flection (especially in the books of the Hhokhma) to represent wisdom as an at- 
tribute of God, and to acknowledge in it the principle of the order of the 
world. 


I. THE MOST GENERAL DESIGNATIONS OF THE DIVINE BEING, EL, ELOAH, ELOHIM, 
EL-ELYON (1). 


§ 36. 


The most common designation of the Divine Being in the Old Testament is 
DTN, the plural of MON, The word in the singular occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment almost exclusively in poetical language, with the exception of the later 
books composed under Aramaic influence. But bx is to be counted the oldest 
Semitic name of God. It appears in a number of the oldest names of men (Gen. 
iv. 18, Osun, Swann ; and also in Ishmaelitish and Edomitish names, xxv. 13, 
ONS, a son of Ishmael; xxxvi. 43, 5x13). This name also passed to the 
Pheenicians as a name of Saturn, their highest god. As a name of the true God, 
5x is not frequent in the prose of the Old Testament. It hardly ever appears ex- 
cept with the article Oxn, or in connection with a following genitive, or an attri- 
bute annexed in some other way. That 0% stands lower than p’rX is seen by the 
climactic formula Josh. xxii. 22, (Ps. 1. 1). The meaning of the root 7% (to be 
strong, powerful) shows that the original sense of by ig ‘‘ the powerful, strong.” — 
Two different views exist as to the etymological explanation of MN, According 
to the one, Os and MO are to be regarded as cognate primitive substantives, 
whose original sense, as shown by the verb Sax, is that of power (2). According 
to this, the verb mON (Arab. aliha) is a denominative. According to the other view, 
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O€ and moe are etymologically distinct, and the latter is to be derived from the 
root aliha, which means stupwit, pavore perculsus fuit (as also restless, discon- 
nected movement lies in the related root waliha,) in distinction from alaha, to 
honor, the denominative character of which is not to be doubted (3). mK, as 
an abstract verbal noun, would originally denote terror, and then further the ob- 
ject of terror, and thus corresponds with the divine name M9 (Gen. xxxi. 42, 53), 
and the Greek oéBac. The latter view is probably the more correct, since at least 
the noun 7) has not the character of a primitive. If power or might is indi- 
cated by the noun ON, this idea is, on the other hand, only subjectively given in 
the name 498, which expresses the impression made by power. Eloah is, accord- 
ing to this, the power which awakens terror. That the natural man finds himself, 
when confronted by the Divinity, chiefly moved by a feeling of fear, is expressed 
in this designation of God (4). 

The plural D'Ti7N 1s peculiar to the Old Testament ; it appears as a name of God 
only in old Hebrew, and in none of the other Semitic languages ; even in the 
biblical Chaldee, popN only means gods. The meaning of this plural is not 
numerical, either in the sense in which some older theologians understand it, who 
seek the mystery of the 7rinity in the name (5), or in the sense that the expres- 
sion had originally a polytheistic meaning, and only at a later period acquired a 
singular sense (6) ; for the Old Testament monotheism was not developed on a 
polytheistic basis (comp. § 43, 1).—A third view, that originally the plural in- 
cluded the one God together with the higher spirits around Him has against it 
the general argument, that in those ancient times the idea of angels is not prom- 
inent. This view cannot be sustained by appealing to Gen. i. 26 (‘‘ Let us make 
man’’), since the whole of this record of creation shows no trace of a co-operation 
of the angels, and ver. 27 continues in the singular (7). It would be more 
natural to interpret Gen. xxxv. 7 (‘‘ The Elohim revealed themselves to him’’) as 
indicating that the plural includes Jehovah together with the angels, in accordance 
with the vision (chap. xxviii.) (8).—It is much better to explain Elohim as the 
quantitative plural (9), which is used to denote unlimited greatness in Dw, 
heaven, and DD, water. The plural signifies the inyinite fulness of the might and 
power which lies in the Divine Being, and thus passes over into the intensive 
plural, as Delitasch has named it. So far, the old view of a plural of majesty was 
right ; but it was incorrect to derive this use from the consuetudo honoris (10).— 
The plural contained in *} 18 is to be explained in the same way ; indeed, this plural 
of majesty has also passed to other titles of God: Dwi, Hos. xii. 1, Prov. ix. 
10, to which the expression pwitp DTN, Josh. xxiv. 19, forms the transition : 
comp. further the O'Wy in Isa. liv. 5, Job xxxv. 10, and the DN 3 in Eccles. xii. 
1; also the passage Gen, i. 26 is to be explained thus. 

Now, since the fulness of might lying in the divine nature is expressed quite 
generally in O'T08, a certain indefiniteness clings to the word, as to the Latin 
numen (11). The expression in its indefinite breadth does not exclude the more 
concrete determinations of the idea of God ; it remains all through the Old Tes- 
tament the general name of God ; in fact, it is used with special emphasis in 
the Elohistic psalms. But on account of the uncertainty of its meaning, DORN 
can also be used to designate heathen gods; indeed, it is once used (1 Sam. 
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xxviii. 18, in the mouth of the enchantress) to designate a supernatural manifes- 
tation exciting terror. 

As a name of the true God, Drie is regularly joined with the singular, The ex- 
ceptions are rare, and explicable from the context of the passages. In Gen. xx. 
13 a heathen is addressed ; in Ex. xxxii. 4, 8, 1 Sam. iv. 8, 1 Kings xii. 28, the 
God of Israel is spoken of from the lower standpoint of heathen conceptions ; 
and in 2 Sam. vii. 23 the general notion of Deity lies in the plural DTN (12). 

The divine name 1723 ON (LXX. 6 Ocd¢ 6 bYoroc), or simply Poy. (LXX. iyoroc), 
is also used outside of the sphere of revelation. The name appears as a designa- 
tion of God, the Lord of heaven and earth, in the mouth of Melchizedek, the 
Canaanite priest-king (Gen. xiv. 18) ; it is the name of the highest god, Saturn, 
in the Pheenician religion, and even serves in the Peenulus of Plautus as a title of 
the gods and goddesses. It is characteristic that it appears also in the mouth of 
the king of Babylon (Isa. xiv. 14), probably to designate Bel. The Old Testa- 
ment makes use of the name from the Israelitish standpoint only in poetry (Num. 
xxiv. 16, etc. ; Deut. xxxii. 8; Ps. lvii. 3, etc.), sometimes in conjunction with 
mm. It is remarkable that the book of Daniel uses 123 in the plural of majesty 
with a Hebrew plural termination (Dan. vii. 18, 22, 25) in a Chaldee section, 
while the Chaldee plural of majesty, ria 7, does not occur. 


(1) Compare my article ‘' Elohim” in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklop. xix. p. 476 ff., and 
the article by Delitzsch, 2d ed. iv. 186 ff. 

(2) See Gesenius, Thesaurus, i. p. 49; Ewald, Jahrb. der bibl. Wissenschaft, x. 
p. 11.—Ewald sees an abbreviation of MON in ON, and maintains that the former, 
as shown by the similar form of both words, is the antithesis of W138, in which 
God is designated as the absolutely powerful in contrast to man, the absolutely 
weak. Comp. also Ewald’s History of the People of Israel, i. p. 264 [and Lehre v. 
Gott, ii. 228, f.]. 

3) See the argument at large by Fleischer in Delitzsch’s Comment. on Genesis, 
4th ed. p. 57 f. 

(4) If the Epicureans say, timor fecit Deos, the converse may be put thus : The 
emotion called forth by the thought of God in the human mind is that of fear, of 
terror ; and this is characteristic of the primitive form of religion among sinful 
men. 

(5) See the historical notices on the trinitarian interpretation in the above- 
cited art., p. 477. This view no longer requires refutation ; still we may say, 
with Hengstenberg (Genwineness of the Pentateuch, i. p. 278), that even this 
erroneous view has some truth at its foundation, since the plural form, indicating 
the inexhaustible fulness of the Divinity, serves to combat the most dangerous 
enemy of the doctrine of the Trinity, viz. abstract Monotheism [above-cited 
art. |. 

(6) The word D'S} ig adduced as an analogous example (comp. Niigelsbach, 
Hebrew Grammar, 34 ed. p. 140 f.), which appears in the Old Testament, as is 
well known, in speaking of a single household god [ibid.]. [The theory of the 
originally polytheistic meaning of the plural has recently been maintained by 
Baudissin, i. 55 ff. and Schultz, 124 f., 479 f., although both admit that in the 
Old Testament, except when applied to non-Israelitish gods, it is always used as a 
singular. They believe that the origin of the plural name for the one God can 
hardly be explained except on the supposition that a previous plurality of gods 
came to be comprehended in the one God. But admitting, as these scholars do, 
that this plural expressed, in the conception of the men of the Old Testament, 
the plenitude of power in the one God of Israel (so also Gesenius), why should it 
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be inconceivable that the endeavor to express this plenitude of power of the one 
God gave rise to this plural form? And if the remark of Schultz, p. 479, is cor- 
rect, that the singular form, Hloah, is clearly in its whole use an artificial and 
poetical word, and not the ground form in the language of the nation, and if 
consequently the plural existed before the singular, every reason for holding that 
it originally expressed a plurality of single beings falls to the ground. ] 

(7) From this would flow the quite insignificant thought that God at first called 
out the angels to take part in the creation of man, but completed the work 
alone, according to ver. 27 (comp. § 43, and Keil on the passage) [iid.]. 

(8) [This view has been again advanced on partially new grounds by P. Wurm, 
‘The Divine Name, Elohim, and the relation of God and Angels in the Old Tes- 
tament,’’ in the Theol. Studien aus Wirttemberg, 1881. Starting with Fleischer’s 
etymology, he explains Elohim as ‘‘ manifestation from the higher, invisible 
world, which awakens terror in man,’’ as ‘‘ a superior being, who reveals himself 
toman.’’ In that case, certainly the word would be applicable to angels as well 
as to God. But are the Aramaic pas also beings who reveal themselves, or can 
it be shown that this name first came through Hebrew influence into the Aramaic 
language ?] 

(9) The credit of having pointed out this correct view of the plural Elohim be- 
longs to Dietrich (Abhandlungen zur hebr. Gramm. 1846, p. 44 ff., comp. with p- 16 
ff 


(10) Akin to the quantitative use of the plural is that of the plural of abstrac- 
tion, in which a plurality is grasped in a higher unity; comp. examples in 
Ewald’s Larger Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 8th ed. § 179. But it is hardly 
correct to understand the plural Elohim as exactly an abstract word, as Hof- 
mann does (Schriftheweis, i. 2d ed. p. 77). The abstract form of expression for 
names of dignity (for example nIAP), which often appears in Aramaic (see Ewald, 
ic. § 177 f£.), seems to be rather the product of a later phase of the language, 
which must not be confounded with the archaic use of the plural discussed above. 

(11) Yet we cannot say, with Hengstenberg (Genwineness of the Pentateuch, i. Pp: 
273), that the plural Elohim also expresses a lower idea. Steudel says more cor- 
rectly (Theol. of the Old Testament, p. 148), that there is in the name something 
that can be developed. 

(12) The meaning of the passage 2 Sam. vii. 23 is: ‘* Where is there a people 
on the earth to save whom a god (even one of the heathen gods) has gone 2”? 
hence 097 WN (idid.).—On Ex. xxii. 8, comp. § 98.—After what has been re- 


marked above, it would not be surprising if the name DTN should be used for 
the angels, who as Gelac gboewe kowovoi are often called sons of God. Still this use 
of the word can nowhere be shown ; certainly not in Ps, viii. 6, xevii. 7, exxxviii. 
1, where the LXX. have translated it by dyyedo ; also not in Ps. Ixxxii., where, 


in spite of Hupfeld’s assertion to the contrary, p’rioN does not designate angels, 
but the bearers of the judicial power in the theocracy [ibid.]. 


II, EL-SHADDAT, Sas ) 
§ 37. 


The definition of God enters the sphere of revelation in the name WW ON, which 
is peculiar to the patriarchal religion ; see Ex. vi. 8. The word “IW should not be 
understood as a compound word (from ¥ = WW and “1, qui sufficiens est, as des- 
ignating the divine aseity) (1) ; but is to be traced back to the [monosyllabic] 
root WW, the fundamental meaning of which is “to be strong, to show oneself 
superior,’’ from whence is formed, in the Arabic shadda, the meaning ligavit, 
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Conj. VIII. vehemens fuit, and in the Hebrew 11W, the meaning ‘‘to force, to lay 
waste,’’ whence the play of words in Joel i. 15, Isa. xiii. 6 (Nia WR TW). Ac- 
cordingly, the name is either to be derived from a stem mw, with Ewald (Ausf. 
Lehrd. 8th ed. § 155, c), according to which it would be an intensive form like 
wp, or, what is more probable, from the stem 11 with the formative syllable 
‘—, which occurs also in other proper names (as ‘30, °21). It is quite incorrect to 
understand ’— as a suffix-form of the first person plural, as in ‘]78 ; for while the 
latter occurs in the older language only in addressing God, God Himself says, 
Gen. xvii. 1, xxxv. 11, ‘‘I am El-shaddai’”’ (2). The name characterizes God as 
revealing Himself in His might ; the LXX. do not understand the expression in the 
Pentateuch, but it is correctly rendered by ravroxpdtwp in most passages of Job. 
It is no longer the powerful Divinity ruling in the world in general that is El- 
shaddai, but the God who testifies of Himself in special deeds of power, by which 
He subdues nature to the ways of His kingdom, making the childless Abraham 
the father of many nations (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, comp. xxxv. 11), and who 
causes that race with which He has entered into covenant to experience His 
powerful presence in protection and blessing, Gen, xliii. 14, xlviii. 3, xlix. 25 
(8). But as soon as the name Jehovah unfolds its meaning, the name El-shaddai 
falls back on the one hand into the list of the more general names of God ; thus 
in Balaam’s parable it appears, Num. xxiv. 4, 16, in the same line with Os and 
737 ; in the book of Job, in the same line with Ss and mon, But, on the other 
hand, itis still used at times alternately with the name Jehovah where God’s omni- 
potence is made prominent in contrast with human weakness, as in the beautiful 
passage Ruth i. 20 f., or in speaking of the revelation of God’s overpowering 
judgments, Joel i. 15, Isa. xiii. 6, Ps. Ixviii, 15, Ezek. x. 5; also in speaking 
of the Omnipotent Protector of His people, Ps. xci. 1, ete. 

The word 0'WW, which in Deut. xxxii. 17, Ps. cvi. 37, serves to designate the 
gods of the heathen, is scarcely connected with ‘I, as some suppose. It is prob- 
ably not to be traced to T1¥, as some earlier theologians wish, as if it denoted de- 
structive beings, but is rather to be understood as a participle of 1 (Arabic sdda), 
dominatus fuit, according to which it means ‘‘ Lords’? or ‘‘ Rulers.”’ 


(1) Thus for example Maimonides, More Nebochim, ed. Buxtorf, p, 144 ff., and 
Calvin. 

(2) Deyling has protested against deriving ‘IW from TW, Observationes sacra, i. 

. 46 f.: “TW noxiam potentiam, omniaque desolantem in scriptura denotat, et 
de vastatione, per solos hostes facta, non per pestem, aut grandinem, aut aquarum 
eluviones usurpatum reperitur.—Ergo nomen “Ww a T1w deductum, ne Deum 
quidem deceret, sed Diabolum potius, qui nomen 7W inde etiam revera sortitus 
est.”’—But here Deyling proceeds from the meaning ‘‘ to lay waste,’’ which we 
must regard as only derwative. 

(3) On Gen, xvii. 1 Delitzsch says forcibly : ‘Combs is the God who creates 
nature so that it is, and supports it so that it continues ; IY bx, the God who 
compels nature to do what is contrary to itself, and subdues it to bow and minis- 
ter to grace,”’ 
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lll. THE NAME JEHOVAH (1). 
§ 38. 
1. Pronunciation and Grammatical Explanation of the Name. 


The special name of God in the Old Testament is the tetragrammaton 1’, 
which is hence characterized by the Jews as DYN [the name] «x. é. (comp. Lev. 
xxiv. 11, Deut. xxviii. 58), 827 8DW the great name, DD DY nomen unicum, 
the unique name, but in particular as w 5pm DY, which latter expression, however, 
is itself interpreted in, different ways (2). 

The word 7 in the Masoretic text of the Old Testament has in virtue of a 
K’ri perpetwum, the vowel pointing of *]18 (3). Where *)18 already occurs in the 
connection of the sentence (as Isa. xxii. 12, 14, etc.), the pronunciation of DTN 
is substituted unless the two words standing beside each other belong to 
different clauses, as in Ps. xvi. 2.—The prohibition forbidding the wtterance of 
the name is derived by the Jews from Lev. xxiv. 16, in virtue of an un- 
tenable exposition of the passage given in the LXX. (dvoudf{ov 1d bSvoua xvpiov) 
(4). — How old the dread of uttering the name is, cannot be accurately fixed. 
The use of DTN [instead of 17"] in a series of psalms is not to be de- 
rived from this. The dread in question sprang from the efforts of the later 
Judaism to thrust back the Divinity to an unapproachable distance, and every- 
where to put something between the Divinity and man (as e.g., where Jehovah 
in the Old Testament is brought into connection with the material world, His 
word is substituted for Himself). The name ceases to be prominent in some of 
the latest Old Testament writings, and is regularly rendered xipioc by the LXX. 
(so also inthe New Testament) (5). Josephus, Ant. xii. 5. 5, tells us of the 
Samaritans, that the sanctuary which they founded in Gerizim was dvévvuov 
lepdv [a temple without a name]. Josephus himself declares, Ant. ii. 12. 4, 
that he was not permitted to speak concerning the name. With this, Philo’s 
assertion, de mut. nom. § 2 (ed. Mang. i. 580), and vit. Mos. iii. 25 (ii. 166), is to 
be compared ; yet it is remarked in the latter book, § 11, (152), that consecrated 
persons in the sanctuary were allowed to hear and to pronounce the name. Ac- 
cording to the tradition in Maimonides, More Ned. i. 61, Jad chazaka xiv. 10, 
which agrees with Thamid vii. 2, the name in the early period of the second tem- 
ple was still uttered in the sanctuary at the pronouncing of the blessing, and by 
the high priest on the day of atonement ; but after the death of Simon the Just, 
that is, after the first half of the third century B.c., it was exchanged there also 
for Adhonai, as had been long the practice outside the temple. The Jews main- 
tain that the knowledge of the true pronunciation of the name has been entirely 
lost since the destruction of the temple. On the other hand, after the sixteenth 
century, it became more and more the custom among Christian theologians to 
pronounce the name Jehovah by reading the K’ri points with the consonants 17 ; 
but this pronunciation was not’ used by Reuchlin (6), Some later theologians, 
as Joh. Friedr. v. Meyer, Stier, and in particular Hoelemann (in a treatise ‘‘ On 
the Meaning and Pronunciation of 7,’’ in his Bibel-studien, 1859), think they 
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are compelled to regard Jehovah as the correct pronunciation. According to 
this, the word would be formed, by a quite unparalleled construction, from } =}, 
W=1N, and M=10 (comp. Stier, Lehrgebiude der hebr. Sprache, p. 827), and 
would comprehend the*three tenses [future, present, and past]. This unprece- 
dented etymology would correspond, it is claimed, with the uniqueness of the 
divine nature. In support of this view we are referred principally to the 6 d» 
kat 6 7 Kat 6 épxduevoc in Rev. 1. 4, iv. 8; but it is erroneous to seek an explanation 
of the word in this paruphrase of the meaning of the name (in fact, the succes- 
sion of the tenses in the passages in the Apocalypse would not agree with the 
above explanation). Besides, épyéuevoc is decidedly not the same as éoduevoc ;_ it 
simply means the coming one; (7) and therefore, as soon as the advent of the Lord 
has become present, Rev. xi. 17 (according to the true reading) and xvi. 5, 6 dv kat 
6 7v only is written (12). The abbreviation 11 appearing at the end of many per- 
sonal names (¢.g. PIR, wD) cannot be satisfactorily explained on the reading 
Jehovah (Hoelemann’s explanation is artificial), while the abbreviation 17° or ¥ at 
the beginning of names can be justified by the pronunciation to be mentioned 
below. : 

Ex. iii, 13-15 is the decisive passage for the pronunciation and grammatical ex- 
planation of the name. When Moses asks for the name of the God who sends him 
forth, He, God, says: 7778 WW TNR, “ Thus shalt thou say to the children of 
Israel, Ehyeh has sent me unto you.’? Now when it goes on to say, ver. 15, 
‘Thus shalt thou say, 717 , the God of your fathers, has sent me unto you,’’ it is 
clear that the word m7 is to be regarded as a noun formed from the third person 
of the imperfect of MJ (the older form of.)7}), and we must read either M0 (MA), 
or, what is also not impossible, since such forms do occur, M3. (Mi). The first 
form is more probable (8). From the pronunciation Jahve we obtain the abbre- 
viation 17° (which is to be explained through apocope for 1"), and by contraction 
from this, 77 or }» when it is placed at the beginning of the word. followed 
from a still further abbreviation of 37°; it appears first in the song of Moses, Ex. 
xv. 2, and afterward particularly in the *) 7, All the testimony given by 
tradition concerning the pronunciation of Jahve is that, according to Theodoret 
(quest. 15 in Hx.), the Samaritans pronounced the name ’Tafé (Theodoret ascribes 
to the Jews the pronunciation ’ Aid, which might give evidence of the pronuncia- 
tion Jahva) ; compare with this Hpiphanius, adv. her. i. 3. 20 (40) (kara ’Ap- 
yovrixav), who likewise reads ’IaBé. Origen, c. Cels., gives the name as "Tawa 
(9). Side by side with this there are, to be sure, other accounts. According to 
Diodorus, i. 94, the Jews spoke the name ’Iaw ; also Origen in the Commentary to 
John i. 1, and Theodoret (quest. in 1 Chron.) mention this pronunciation. On 
the other hand, Sanchoniathon, in Eusebius, Prep. ev. i. 9, pronounces the name 
'Yevd ; and Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 6, ’Iaoé [unless it would be more cor- 
rect to read ’Iaové] (10). Jerome on Ps. viii, 2 says : legi potest Jaho. Buta form 
mim would be quite contrary to the analogy of the Hebrew language (10). [On 
the pronunciation Jeve (of which traces have recently been found and which 
Joachim de Floris (thirteenth century) mentions as handed down by the Jews, 
comp. the communications of Stade and Delitzsch in Stade’s Zeitschrift fur A. 
T. Wissenschaft, 1881, p. 346, and 1882, p. 173.] 
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(1) Comp. my article ‘‘ Jehovah” in Herzog’s Real-Eneyklop. vi. p. 455 ff. [and 
the addition by Delitzsch in Herzog, 2d ed. also Schaff’s Herzog, I. 1152 and art. 
‘‘ Jehovah”’ in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, by W. Aldis Wright]. 

(2) The explanation of the expression Shem-ham’phorash is uncertain (Luther 
wrote a book on this designation). Comp. the remarks of Munk (on i. 61), in 
his edition of the More Nebochim of Maimonides (Le guide des égarés par Mose ben 
Maimun, Paris, 1856). Munk himself, referring to the use of WD by Onkelos and 
Aben Esra on Lev. xxiv. 11, 16, decides in favor of the explanation : le nom de 
Dieu distinctement prononcé. The expression is generally explained : nomen ez- 
plicitum, that is, either the name which is replaced by other names of God (s. 
Buxtorf, Ler. Ohald. p. 2483), or the name by which the nature of God is dis- 
tinctly characterized. Others explain: nomen separatum, namely, either sc. a 
cognitione hominum, or what is best = the incommunicable name of God, which 
(comp. Maimonides, /.c.) instructs us concerning God’s essence, while the other 
names express attributes which God has in common with others [above art. ]. 

(3) The substitution of the simple Sh’wa instead of Hhateph-Pathahh is prob- 
ably to be regarded as only an abbreviation in writing. 

(4) The connection of Lev. xxiv. 16 is: one had blasphemed O>p) the holy 
name of God, whereupon Moses receives the direction : ‘‘ Bring the blasphemer 
outside the camp, and the whole community shall stone him. But thou shalt say 
to the sons of Israel, Whosoever curses his God shall bear his sin.” The follow- 
ing words in ver. 16, ND” Nin Ay OW IPI, are explained by the Jewish exege- 
sis: ‘‘ He who names the name 11) shall be put to death.—Even if 4p) (root- 
meaning, to bore, to prick) might be taken as meaning to pronownce—but in the 
passages, Gen. xxx. 28, Num. i. 17, Isa. Ixii, 2, advanced to prove this, it has 
rather the meaning, to characterize, to define—the connection with vers. 11 and 15 
would still lead us to understand a blaspheming utterance. But probably the 
word is to be taken as exactly = 23), comp. Num. xxiii. 8 [idéd.].—On the Rab- 
binical application of Ex. iii. 15 to the prohibition, see the above article, p. 455. 

(5) Another expedient of the Jews was to place DW [the name] instead of the 
name itself. 

(6) According to Béttcher’s account, in his Ausf. Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 1. 
p- 49, the first trace of the pronunciation Jehovah was in the anti-Jewish book 
Pugio fidei ; but he who gave it currency was Peter Galatinus, a friend of Reuchlin 
(De arcanis cathol. veritatis, ii. 10), from 1518 on. It is often used by Luther. 

(7) See Hengstenberg i. p. 274 ff.—On the comparison of the Latin Jupiter, 
Jovis, cited in favor of the reading Jehovah (see Fuller in Reland, p. 448, 
Gataker, ibid. p. 494),—a comparison that overlooks the more complete forms, 
Diespiter, Diovis,—and further on the hypothesis according to which a supposed 
Egyptian name of God formed from the seven vowels ce7wova, is said to be 
preserved in the word Jehovah, see likewise Hengstenberg, J.c. p. 281 ff.; Tholuck, 
Miscell. Writings, i, p. 394 ff. 

(8) The name 1, as third person, corresponds to 7778 in Ex. iii. 11, Thea 
sound under the preformative was in general, probably, the older form, as we 
still see in the Arabic.—The noun formation from the imperfect is very common 
in the Hebrew in appellatives (s, Delitzsch, Jeswrwn, p. 208 f.), but particularly 
in proper names (comp. 3p}, Oey, etc.). The names thus formed, correspond- 
ing to the fundamental meaning of the imperfect, characterize a person by a 
peculiarity which is continually manifested in him, and so is specially character- 
istic [idid.]. The formation is perfectly analogous to the Latin ending tor, which 
is connected with twrus.—Delitzsch, in his Commentary on the Psalms (1859 and 
1860), reads Jahawah, but he has now given up this view. 

(9) [According to Baudissin, ‘‘ The divine name 'Idw’’ (Studien, i. p. 181 ff.), 
in the passage cited : ‘‘ amd dé rdv ‘EBpaikdv ypaddv Tov ’Iawid rap’ ‘EBpaiorg dvouato- 
pevov,’? Idw-’Ia is to be separated and the rendering to be given ;: ‘‘ from the He- 


brew writings (they have, viz., the Ophites) the name ’Idw, which is pronounced 
by the Hebrews ’Ia”’ (p. 188 f.)]. 
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(10) [Comp. Baudissin. According to him the word ’Idw cannot come into con- 
sideration in the decision upon the correct pronunciation of M7. The view of 
Movers, given as probable in the first edition of this work, that these forms of 
pronunciation are in imitation of the mystical name of Dionysos, "Iaxxoc, for 
which the Semitic name was pronounced 4, is, according to the investigations of 
Baudissin, not correct, since whenever ’Idw occurs, it may be referred to the 
tetragram M7’, and this, so far as our present knowledge extends, belongs ex- 
clusively to the people of Israel. ] 


§ 39. 
2. The Signification of the Name. 


The name signifies, He who is, according to Ex. iii. 14; more particularly, Hs 
who is what He is (1). But as it is not the idea of a continuous existence which lies 
in the verb M17 or 717, but that of existence in motion, of becoming and occurring 
(comp. Delitzsch, Genesis, 4th ed. p. 26), so also the form of the name as derived 
from the imperfect leads us to understand in it the existence of God, not as an 
existence at rest, but as one always becoming, always making itself known in a 
process of becoming. Hence it is wrong to find in the name the abstract notion 
Of évrwe bv. God is rather Jahve in as far as He has entered into an historical rela- 
tion to mankind, and in particular to the chosen people Israel, and shows Him- 
self continually in this historical relation as He who is, and who is what He is. 
While heathenism rests almost exclusively on the past revelations of its divinities, 
this name testifies, on the other hand, that the relation of God to the world is in 
a state of continual living activity ; it testifies, especially in reference to the 
people who address their God by this name, that they have in their God a future. 
But more particularly the name Jehovah (2) expresses two ideas : 

1. Inasmuch as God is just what He is, and so determines Himself in the his- 
torical manifestation of His existence, instead of being determined by anything 
outside of Him (compare Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, i. p. 81 f.), the name carries 
us into the sphere of the divine freedom (3). It expresses quite generally the 
absolute independence of God in His dominion. Through this factor of its mean- 
ing the name Jehovah is connected with E]-shaddai. 

2. When, in virtue of His absolute independence, God in all His dominion as- 
serts Himself as that which He is, the name further conveys the idea of the abso- 
lute immutability of God, in virtue whereof He in all things, in words as in 
deeds, is essentially in agreement with Himself, and remains self-consistent (4). 
Where this second factor is put in special relation to the divine decree of elec- 
tion, and the promises that flow therefrom, as is the case in Ex. iii. 13 ff., vi. 
2 ff., the name implies the invariable faithfulness of God, which side of the 
notion of Jehovah (against Hofmann, J.c.) is specially emphasized in the Old 
Testament, to awake confidence on God; cf. passages like Deut. vii. 9, Hos. 
xii. 6, in connection with ver. 7, Isa. xxvi. 4 (5). That, as Jehovah, God is the 
immutable, is brought out in Mal. iii. 6 (6). In passages like Isa. xli. 4, xliv. 6, 
etc., the name is applied both to God’s absolute independence and to His abso- 
lute immutability. (7). 


(1) [More recently the explanation of the name from the Hiphil of the root 
mn ‘nas been maintained by many. ‘7 would then be the giver of exist- 
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ence or life. So P. de Lagarde (in several of his writings, and most recently in 
his Orientalia, Part II., and the Abhand. d. k. Ges. d. W. at Géttingen, 1880), ac- 
cording to whom the imperfect of 1 in Kal would be 1, and not 7). 
So Schrader (Art. ‘‘ Jahve’’ in Schenkel’s Bibel Lexicon), with whom Baudissin 
agrees (i, p. 229); Schultz (p. 486 ff.), is undecided. The passage Ex. iii. 14 
presents to him no objection against the Hiphil derivation, since he regards 
the passage as giving only the religious meaning attached to the name in a later 
age ; but he finds the linguistic reasons against the derivation from Kal not deci- 
sive. | 

(2) From this point onward I use the word Jehovah, because, as a matter of 
fact, this name has now become naturalized in our vocabulary, and cannot be 
supplanted, any more than it would be possible for the more correct Jarden to 
displace the usual form Jordan. 

(3) Only that the name cannot be interpreted in the sense of absolute arbi- 
trariness ; a8, for example, Drechsler (The Unity_and Genuineness of Genesis, 
p- 11 f.) has expounded the passage Ex. iii. 14, “I am He, and what it pleases 
me to be,’’ and ‘‘I always reveal myself in all deeds and commands as what I 
please,” according to which the name is supposed to express the ‘‘ free grace”’ 
or the ‘‘ groundless mercy’’ of God (Drechsler, p. 10). 

(4) Also in Ex. xxxiii. 19, which has correctly been adduced to explain iii. 14, 
the declaration, ‘‘I am gracious to whom I am gracious,”’ affirms, 1st, that God 
shows grace to him to whom He will be gracious, and to no other, or the absolute 
freedom of God’s grace ; and, 2d, that He really shows grace to him to whom He 
is gracious, that is, He is self-consistent in showing mercy, «in reference to His 
grace agreeing with Himself. 

(5) Hos. xii. 6 f.: ‘‘ And Jehovah, the God of hosts, Jehovah is His memorial 
name, And thou, tothy God shalt thou turn again ; keep godliness and right, and 
wait continually on thy God.’’ Because Israel calls his God 17, therefore 
should he turn to Him trustfully. Isa. xxvi. 4: ‘‘ Trust on Jehovah forever, 
for in Jah Jehovah is an everlasting rock.”’ 

(6) Mal. iii, 6: ‘‘I am Jehovah, I have not changed, and ye sons of Jacob 
perish not ;’’ that is, in God’s unchangeableness, expressed by His name Jehovah, 
the eternal duration of His covenant people is pledged.—See on this passage, 
Hengstenberg, Christology. 

(7) If we proceed from the name alone without regard to Ex. iii., it appears at 
first sight that only absolute being lies in it. Luther in particular has carried 
this further in the article on Shem-ham’phorash (Eri. ed. of his German 
works, xxxii. p. 306). He explains the sense of the name thus : ‘‘ He has His 
being from none, has neither beginning nor end, but is from eternity in and of 
Himself, so that His being cannot be called been or to become, for He has never 
begun, and cannot begin to be ; He has also never had an end, nor can cease to 
be ; but with Him it is always a pure is or existence, that is, J ehovah. When the 
creature was created, His existence was already there, and He is there with His 
being for all that shall still arise. In this way Christ speaks of His divinity in 
John viii. 58: Before Abraham was, I am. He does not say, Then I was, as if 
after that He had been no more, but I am, that is, my being is eternal, it has not 
been, will not be, but simply is.’’ But here the name is taken up too abstractly ; 
its essential signification is much rather in reference to the history of revelation. 
This will be clearly shown in the comparison with Elohim. 


§ 40. 
3, Age and Origin of the Name Jehovah. 


From what has been said on the signification of the name, it is clear that it is 
so interwoven with the Old Testament revelation, that its origin can only be 
sought for in this sphere (1). Every attempt to derive the name from heathenism 
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rests on arbitrary hypotheses or on strange misunderstandings ; as, for example, 
the hypothesis which derives the name from a pretended Egyptian name of God, 
formed by the seven Greek vowels ieywova, although these letters are only in- 
tended to indicate the musical scale. Ex. v. 2 (2) speaks decidedly against a 
derivation from Egypt. That Necho, 2 Kings xxiii, 34, changes the name of 
the conquered Eliakim to J ehoiakim, is no evidence for the Egyptian character 
of the name Jehovah ; it is meant to indicate that the Egyptian king acts thus 
with the help of the national god (so Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxiv. 17, in chang- 
ing Mattaniah’s name to Zedekiah, gives him a name compounded from J ehovah. 
Rabshakeh’s speech, Isa. xxxvi. 10, is particularly instructive).—But the more 
exact determination of the Old Testament origin of the name, depends on the 
explanation of the passage Ex. vi. 3. According to one exposition, the meaning 
of it is, that the name Jehovah was entirely wnknown to the patriarchs, and that 
we have here the jirst revelation of the name ; compare Josephus, Ant, ii. 12. 4 (8). 
In that case, since the frequent use of the name in Genesis certainly cannot 
simply be referred to prolepsis, there would be a double account of the origin 
of the name in the Pentateuch. According to the first, Gen. iv. 26, xii. 8, etc., it 
would reach back to primeval antiquity ; and according to the second, it was first 
introduced by Moses (4). The other exposition makes Ex. vi. 3 say that the name 
Jehovah had not been yet understood by the patriarchs, and that they had not the 
full experience of that which lies in the name (4). This would make the meaning 
of the passage correspond exactly with Ex. iii, 15, and be analogous to the pas- 
sage Ex. xxxill. 19; comp. with xxxiv. 6, in which the announcement of a name 
of God has simply the force of an unveiling to human knowledge of a quality of 
the divine nature, without our being able to say that that name did not exist pre- 
viously. For *AYT x> mim ‘pw, compare also Ex. viii. 18, Ps. Ixxvi. 2, etc. 
On account of the connection with ver. 7, the first explanation must in any 
case include the second (5). Against the first explanation, however, we have, 
1st, The occasional occurrence of the name Jehovah even in those parts of Genesis 
which belong to the Elohistic record, where the expedient of assuming an inter- 
polation is altogether worthless. 2d, The occurrence of the name in the name of 
the mother of Moses, Jochebed 3227 (that is, eujus gloria est Jehovah), Ex. vi. 20, 
—a fact which has led even Ewald to the view that the name Jehovah was com- 
mon at least among the maternal ancestors of Moses. ‘There are also some other 
names from that ancient time which occur in the genealogies in Chronicles, 1 
Chron. ii. 25, vii. 8, iv. 18: Ahijah, Abiah, Bithiah (6). 38d and lastly, it is most 
improbable that Moses, when he had to bring to the people a revelation of the 
God of their fathers, should have done so under a name of God quite unknown to 
the people. Hence the assertion of the pre-Mosaic origin of the name is right. 


(1) Compare the remarks in Hivernick’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, pp. 56-59. 
(2) Ex. v. 2, Pharaoh says : ‘‘ Who is Jehovah, whose voice I am to obey to 
let Israel go? I know not Jehovah.’’ In reference to all the hypotheses, on 
which I cannot enter, which seek to derive the name from Egypt, Phoenicia, or 
India, the dissertation by Tholuck in the Literar. Anzeiger, 1832, Nos. 27-30, 
and reprinted in his Vermischte Schriften, i. 1889, p. 376 ff., still deserves to be 
consulted. [Comp. especially Baudissin i. p. 220 ff., but also the addition of 
Delitzsch to the Art. ‘‘ Jehovah’’ in the 9a ed. of Herzog. vi. 507 (Schaff’s Her- 
zog i, p. 1153), who is more inclined than Baudissin to agree with the conjecture 
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of Schrader, that the name Jahve in the form Jahu is of pre-Israelitish, Semitic 
origin. 

(3) } osephus says, l.c. : 6 Oed¢ aiT@ onpaiver tHv Eavtov mpoonyopiav, ov mpdrepov Eig 
avOporovg mapeAfovoav’ rept Ho ob por BewiTov Eireiv. 

(4) See specially Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant, i, 2d ed. p. 345 f., comp. 
with ii. p. 67. 

(5) Schultz, in his Old Testament Theology (p. 489), wonders that I also am 
here found on the side of the expositors who twist the meaning, which shows 
that he has not properly appreciated my reasons. The passage Ex. vi. 2 ff. runs 
thus : ‘‘ Elohim spoke to Moses, and said: I am 1; I appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob as El-shaddai, but by my 717” name pa? AYN > eas Br 
heard the sighs-of the sons of Israel. . . Therefore say to the sons of Israel : 
T am 77, and will lead you out from under the burdens of Egypt... Sol 
am God to you, and ye acknowledge that I, 117, am your God.”’ It is quite clear 
that the DAYT) in ver. 7 refers back to the Dn? ‘AY in ver. 3; but this BAYT), 
of course, does not mean: then shall my title Jehovah become known to you, 
but : then acknowledge ye what is in my nature. [Schultz in his second edition 
is very much inclined to assume that the name was not invented by Moses, but 
was found by him already in existence ; the passage in question does not embar- 
rass him in his explanation, because he sees in it only the writer’s view with no 
historical value. His main objection against the explanation of the author of the 
present work is as follows: It isa fair question, what is meant by the expres- 
sion, ‘‘a name is known without its signification’’—since the revelation of a 
name of God means neither more nor less than that a new side of the Divine Being 
reveals itself. But this objection does not meet at all the view presented in the 
text above, but only a misconception of it. For what is maintained is, not 
that they had the name, but did not understand its verbal signification—but that 
they did not have the full experience of what this name in virtue of its verbal 
signification (which they could understand) means, Just the side of the Divine 
Being, which, according to § 39, 2, is contained as the second factor in the word 
Jehovah, was actually revealed in the redemption of Israel, and thus God pre- 
sented Himself as to be known by the people of Israel on that side of His nature 
which the name Jehovah expresses]. 

(6) (Schultz, in accordance with his critical views of the Elohistic part of the 
Pentateuch, A, and the book of Chronicles, is prevented from attaching any im- 
portance to these names as evidence (see p. 490.)] 


§ 41. 


Comparison of the Name Jehovah with Hlohim and Ei. 


If we compare God’s names O'V178 and ON with 7)M, in reference to their mean- 
ing, the following difference is found to result from the definitions already given 
(1). In general, all universally cosmical action of God, going out toward the 
heathen as well as toward Israel in the creation and preservation of the world, is 
traced to Hl and Elohim ; to Jehovah, on the other hand, is traced every divine 
act which is connected with the theocratic revelation and guidance, and which 
bears on the heathen only in as far as their history stands in relation to the 
aim of the divine kingdom. It follows from this, that the historical display 
of the divine essence lies essentially in the idea of Jehovah ; whereas, on the 
contrary, Elohim, as such, is subject to no historical process, By this, Oetinger’s 
explanation, ‘‘ Deus est omnium verwm Elohim omnium, actionuwm Jehovah,”’ is to 
be more exactly defined (2), Elohim, as such, remains transcendent to the 
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world of phenomena ; Jehovah, on the contrary, enters into the phenomena of 
space and time, in order to manifest Himself to mankind ; a difference which ap- 
pears at once in the relation of Gen. i. 1 sqq. to ii. 4 sqq. This difference 
indeed, from the nature of the case, is not strictly kept up everywhere in the 
Old Testament in the use of the names of God. Since Elohim is only known in 
Israel as Jehovah, what is Elohistic is often traced back to Jehovah ; less often 
Elohim stands where we might expect Jehovah, particularly in the Hlohistic 
psalms, the peculiarity of which in the pregnant ceremonious use of Elohim is 
probably to be explained by the theory that they were designed to counteract 
liturgically a merely national conception of the Deity (8). But still it is shown 
partly by certain general ways of expression which run through the whole Old 
Testament, and partly by separate passages, that the Old Testament writers had 
a very definite consciousness of the indicated difference. In reference to the first 
head, we must remember that all expressions which refer to revelation occur almost 
entirely in connection with 7! ; thus, with quite rare exceptions, 717) 134, DN), 
Ni¥nN, WX 5, etc., and further, because God is acknowledged and addressed 
in Israel only as Jehovah, with OW, also, with the exception only of two passages 
in Elohistic psalms, Ps. lxix. 31, lxxv. 8; even the preponderatingly Elohistic 
section, 2 Sam. vi., places in ver. 2 mim) OW, Where no definite reason exists 
for writing DTN yx, the Malakh is always the angel of Jehovah. Theophany 
in general is predicated of Jehovah, who, and not Elohim, holds inter- 
course with man in the manner of men. The change of names in Gen. vii. 16 is 
specially noteworthy (4). Hence it comes that anthropomorphisms are almost 
always applied to Jehovah, not to Elohim. Thus 7) 7 even in the Elohistic 
Psalm Ixxv. ver. 8 (5); thus always 7)T™ ‘3, never pvTioN *); so quite often 
mT PY, Pp, only twice OWN ‘2°y, "Wp, etc. Of leading individual passages 
to be particularly mentioned are Gen. ix. 26 f., according to which God is for 
Japheth mainly only Elohim ; on the contrary, for Shem He is Jehovah ; Num. 
xvi. 22, compared with xxvii. 16 ; in the first passage (the story of Korah’s com- 
pany), although Jehovah is predominant through the whole section, ON is called 
upon as God of the spirits of all flesh, as He from whom all natural life proceeds, 
and who as preserver of the world is entreated not to sweep away a multitude 
of men because of one man who sinned. In the second passage, on the contrary 
(where the appointment of a successor to Moses is treated of), Jehovah is addressed. 
as God of the spirits of all flesh, who divides the gifts of His Spirit for the ser- 
vice of His kingdom, and is therefore entreated to appoint and equip a new 
leader of His people. With this compare Ps. xix., where, in reference to the 
manifestation of God in nature, ver. 1, HZ is used ; while in reference to the revela- 
tion in the law, Jehovah stands from ver. 7 onward, etc. (6). 


(1) Here, of course, those passages are meant where the expressions as and 
Sx stand by themselves, without an article, adjective, or a dependent genitive 
(as, God of Jacob). 

(2) In a certain sense we may say, with Delitzsch, Jehovah is a God who 
‘‘pecomes”” [yéyvera:]. But the expression is liable to be misunderstood ; 
Hengstenberg rightly reminds us, on the other hand, that ‘ God comes indeed, 
but He does not become.”’ A ok en nee 

(3) It is well known that the jirst Psalm book [Ps, i.-xli.] is Jehovistic, the 
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second, Hlohistic [Ps. xlii.lxxii.]. The assumption of Hitzig and others, that the 
dread which appears at a later period of using the name Jehovah is manifest in 
the Elohistic psalms, is utterly untenable, not simply because among these 
Elohistic songs there are without doubt pieces of an earlier age, but also because 
they do not absolutely exclude the name Jehovah. 

(4) Gen. vii. 16: ‘‘ And those that went in, went in male and female of all flesh 
(into the ark to Noah), as Hlohim had commanded ; and Jehovah shut the door 
behind him.’’ [He who gives command is styled Elohim, he who ¢:AavSpéruc 
condescends, Jehovah. | 

(5) oN v occurs only in a few places, where definite reasons exist. 

(6) [This distinction would be incorrect, if the view of Wurm, Theol. Studien 
aus Wirttemberg, ii. p. 178 ff., were right, that Hlohim is a superior being, who 
reveals himself to man. His argument is that the one who receives revelations is 
called ‘‘a man of God,’ not ‘‘a man of Jehovah.’’? But even if no weight should 
be attached to the fact that in the passages cited by Wurm it is not, except in 
1 Sam. ix. 6 and 1 K. xvii. 24, 0 TN wR but Don (since the article may be 
explained as referring not to a but the man of God), no considerable impor- 
tance can be given to this one form of expression in opposition to the passages 
cited in the text above. It is remarkable that in 1 K. xvii. 24 after the words, 
‘‘T know that thou art a man of God,’’ there follows, ‘‘ and that the word of 
Jehovah is truth in thy mouth.’ Is not the explanation of the use of DTN 
in connection with W'S, that this expression denotes the special relation of a 
man to the Deity in general and not to the covenant God of Israel? When one 
is called a ‘‘man of God,’’ it is thereby only specified that there has been 
vouchsafed to him a close relation to the Deity, but not to the Deity who has 
entered into a historical relation to Israel. ] 


§ 42. 
Attributes or Names of God which are derived immediately from the idea of Jehovah. 


From the idea of Jehovah flow the following further properties of the Divine 
Being : 

1, Jehovah is an eternal God, diy dx, as Abraham addresses Him in Gen. xxi. 
83; comp. Deut. xxxii. 40, where Tohoreaks is introduced as Himself saying, ‘‘ I 
live to eternity.’? God’s eternity is involved in His absolute independence, in 
virtue whereof God is not conditioned by anything which originates or decays in 
time, but is the first and the last (Isa. xliv. 6, xlviii. 12). The longest human 
measurement of time vanishes when put against His eternal duration, Ps. xc. 4. 
Still it is not this abstract conception of eternity as an everlasting duration of 
time which the Old Testament chiefly brings forward ; but while God as M7 is the 
eternal, God’s eternity is defined as the unchangeableness of His being, continuing 
throughout every change of time, and thus it becomes the basis of human confi- 
dence. Therefore Moses, in the midst of the dying away of his people, addresses 
God as the Eternal One, Ps, xc. 1 f. (1); therefore, Deut. xxxii. 40, the idea 
that God is eternal forms the transition to the announcement that He will again 
save His rejected people ; therefore Israel, when sighing in misery, is comforted, 
Isa, x]. 28: ‘‘ Knowest thou not, and hast thou not heard, that Jehovah is an 
eternal God ?’? Compare also Ps. cii. 28. 

2. It is involved in the idea of Jehovah that He is a living God: Gen. xvi. 14 
(according to the probable explanation of the passage), Deut. v. 23 (26), orion 
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Dvn: Josh. iii. 10, os. He swears by His life, Num. xiv. 21, 28, compare 
Deut. xxxii. 40. In the following books the expression is much more common ; 
and here the form of oath, which does not occur in the Pentateuch, M7 Th, as 
true as Jehovah lives, appears often, never DN N. The latter circumstance is 
sufficient to indicate that God is not called the living God in the sense of His 
bearing within Him the powers of physical life, although in every respect the 
words in Ps, xxxvi. 9, ‘‘ with Thee is the fountain of life,” are applicable to 
Him ; but He is called the Living One, as the God of revelation, in as far as He 
comes in historical attestations into connection with mankind, and causes Him- 
self to be known to men by the operations of His power. His first appearance as 
the God who, ruling in free activity, causes nature to serve His aims, and is there- 
fore called the living God, is to the forsaken Hagar, Gen. xvi. 13 f. (according to 
the most probable explanation) : ‘‘ She called the name of Jehovah who spoke 
to her, Thou art a God of seeing,’’ that is, who sees (whose care does not even 
overlook a rejected helpless one in the desert) ; for she said, ‘‘ Have I then here 
looked after God, who sees me? Therefore the name of the well (where Hagar 
had this manifestation) is the well of the Living One, who seeth me’’ (1). Jeho- 
vah’s speech from out of the fire on Sinai is called the voice of the living God, 
Deut. v. 23; He is acknowledged as the living God in the midst of the congre- 
gation by His deeds of revelation, Josh. iii. 10, and by His words of revelation, 
Jer. xxiii. 36. Asa living God, He also enters with man into a relation of fel- 
lowship which is experienced by him inwardly, especially as a God who hea 
prayer, and hence the longing of the godly for the living God (Ps. xlii. 3, 
Ixxxiv. 8). As the Living One, Jehovah is contrasted with the gods of the 
heathen, which can reveal nothing, perform nothing, ee no requests, and send 
no help, Deut. xxxii, 87-39; which are nothings, 0” DORN, Tey. (xix. 40-xxvirwls 
etc. ; and dead, 0D’), Ps. cvi. 28 (2). Hence the idea of the living God is 
specially carried out in what the prophets and the psalms say against the 
heathen ; for example, Jer. x. 10 ff., comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 36, Isa. xxxvii. 4, 17, 
etc. Terror for those of guilty conscience, and comfort for those seeking help, 
both lie in the idea of the divine vitality, and hence in Israel there is no higher 
oath than the declaration, Jehovah lives (MM 7D). 

3, Jehovah is the Lord, \)8}; my Lord, *}1%. That the idea of *) 78 is im- 
mediately connected with the idea of Jehovah is clear from the fact that the 
two names are frequently associated, and that °)18 could in later times be substi- 
tuted in reading for m7. The word ‘18 is the plural of })8, which is de- 
rived from 119, to direct, to rule. The plural is to be explained as in Dri (§ 36) ; 
put the ending *> is not (as many have assumed) a plural ending, for the exist- 
ence of such a termination is more than doubtful, but it is the suffix of the first 
person, which is pointed with Kametz to distinguish God’s name from the com- 
mon use of ‘]78 (= my lords, comp. e.g. Gen. xix. 2) (3). In the Pentateuch 
and the book of Joshua, in which *}78 only occurs in addressing God, the suffix 
still has its meaning ; compare such passages as Gen. Xv. 2, 8, xviii. 3, 27, 30 ff, 
in Jehovistic context, and in Elohistic context, Gen. xx. 4 (in the mouth of 
Abimeiech) ; and further, passages like Ex. xxxiv. 9, Num. xiv. 17, Deut. iii. 24, 
ix. 26; especially "278 is connected with the particle of request °3, Ex. iv, 10, 
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13, Josh. vii. 8, in addresses of supplication, In the Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua, where Jehovah is not directly addressed as the Lord, we find not °]7%, 
but {118}, Ex. xxxiv. 23, or O'J787 °J78, Deut. x. 17, or PYA-73 [ITN, Josh. iii, 
13. Later, however, the meaning of the suffix became blunted, so that the ex- 
pression is frequently found even when God is spoken of in the third person. But 
when God Himself speaks, He never makes use of the word ; the passages Job 
XXvili. 28, Isa. viii. 7, form only an apparent exception (4). According to the 
original meaning of the expression (‘‘my Lord ’’), there lies in it, as shown by 
the above-cited passages, not simply the acknowledgment of the divine sover- 
eignty in general, but in particular the consciousness of specially belonging to 
God, as is the case with the organs of revelation among the covenant people, the 
consciousness of standing under His immediate guidance and protection. Thus 
far it was quite wrong to stamp the Old Testament religion as a religion of fear 
on account of the frequent use of ‘‘ Lord,’’ since ‘78 is more the expression of 
trust in its original meaning. On the contrary, the idea of the powerful Ruler 
over all lies in the later use of the expression, after the sense of the suffix had 
ceased to be felt, Isa. viii. 7, xl. 10, etc. (5). 


(1) Thus Delitzsch (among others) explains the difficult passage Gen xvi. 13 f. 
Side by side with this explanation there is another, according to which our pas- 
sage would not belong to this topic. Keil reads ‘8’) as the pausal-form of ‘81 in- 
stead of ‘S', and translates, ‘‘ Have I here also seen after this seeing? Therefore 
the well was called the Well of the Living-seeing’’ (asa compound noun) ; that is, 
the well where a man remains in life when he sees God. Hagar was astonished 
that she still saw after having seen the IID of God; that is, that she still re- 
mained in life, since it was impossible to remain alive after having had a mani- 
festation of God. Against the first explanation, Keil says that it would require 
381; but in Job vii. 8 "8 similarly stands, 

(2) The word OS means ‘‘nothing,’? from 5x; but it is manifest that by 
this word, a sort of diminutive of ON, little God, -was also intended. 

(3) It is peculiar that, when ‘318 is the name of God, it stands with prefixes 
‘2482 DN); otherwise the ¥ is pointed, e.g. 132789, 

(4) Job xxviii, 28 should be read, according to most manuscripts and the oldest 
editions, 1) ; in Isa. viii. 7 a change of subject must be presumed, with a tran- 
sition to the prophet as speaker. Amos vi. 8 does not belong to this head at 
all. 


(5) The word ‘}78 occurs 134 times in the text. —J18 has been compared with 
the Phenician Adonis, against which it is enough to remark that the two have 
nothing in common except the name. 


§ 48. 
The Unity of God. 


Jehovah is one. Although the multiplicity of divine powers broken up in poly- 
theism is summed up into unity in Elohim, yet it is as Jehovah that God is first 
fully recognized as one ; and thus monotheism forms one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Mosaism. Hence Ex. xx. 8, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods beside 
me” (9-4y, above me, or in addition to me), is placed foremost in the decalogue. 
Nevertheless, the thorough-going monotheism of the Pentateuch has often been 
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denied ; and it has been maintained, either, 1st, that the unity of God was de- 
veloped gradually from a-polytheistic religion, or, 2d, that the Mosaic Jehovah does not 
exclude the existence of other gods. Let us more closely examine these two 
views (1). 

1. Passages like Gen. i. 26, xi. 7 (where Jehovah says, ‘‘ We will go down and 
confound their language’), also iii. 22, are cited in support of the first view. 
But even if we (comp. § 36) refuse to admit in the two first-named passages the 
conception of the plural as the plural of majesty—though this view is quite ad- 
missible—the plural would in no case be referable to other gods, but at most to 
higher spiritual beings, as the angels ; so that on xi. 7, we should compare Isa. 
vi. 8 in reference to the expression, and in reference to the matter Zech. xiv. 5 
(2). Inregard to the third passage, in which Jehovah says, ‘‘Man is become 
322 MND, like one of us’’ (and where the plural is certainly not to be under- 
stood as a plural of majesty, as Keil still understands it), the words convey the 
meaning, Man has become like a being of my species ; and thus the expression does 
not suppose other gods, but only the existence of a plurality of spiritual beings. 
But in general, the following is to be noted in opposition to the view just indi- 
cated : If the Mosaic monotheism was the result of such a developing process, 
this process must certainly be relegated to a period prior to the composition of 
the Old Testament. The whole exhibition of the Divine Being in Gen. ix. as- 
sumes most distinctly the universality of the idea of God ; and even after revela- 
tion has restricted itself to one race, the divine training aims continually at awak- 
ing the consciousness of this universality ; comp. the instructive passage Gen. 
xxviii. 15 f. (8). But if the Old Testament monotheism was developed from 
polytheism, the other gods from the midst of whom Jehovah had raised Himself 
as the highest God, must still have existed somehow in the mind ; perhaps de- 
graded to the level of angels, but still regarded as beings endued with a certain 
independence of action. But, as we shall see, the angelology of the Old Testa- 
ment follows the contrary course ; it is only at its close that angels endowed 
with definite personal attributes appear. In heathen religions the tendency to 
monotheism appears not merely in the superiority of a supreme God to the other 
gods, but also in the attempt to find a unity in an abstract power standing over 
the world of gods—as, for example, in the Indian Brahma conceived as a neuter, 
and in the svruc bv of the later Greek theology, ¢.g. in Plutarch. But an idea 
like that of Jehovah is nowhere developed from the polytheistic process, and 
nowhere are the many gods condensed into one Being (4). 

2. If, by the assertion that the Jehovah of the Old Testament does not exclude 
the existence of other gods, it is only meant that many of the Israelites regarded 
Jehovah only as a God beside other gods of the people, this cannot be disputed. 
In Jephthah’s words indeed, Judg. xi. 24 (5), which are specially cited as evi- 
dence to the point, it is a question whether his argument does not proceed on 
Moabite ideas, without admitting their correctness ; still it is historically certain 
that even a Solomon at a later time could waver on this point. It is clear, how- 
ever, that this view is always combated by the organs of revelation as a perver- 
sion of the idea of Jehovah.—In reference to the separate passages to which the 
assertion appeals, Bx. xviii. 11, ‘‘ Jehovah is greater than all gods,’ does not 
come into consideration, being the word of a heathen (Jethro), But when it 
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is said, xx. 3, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods beside me ;’’ xii. 12, ‘‘ I will ex- | 
ecute judgments on all the gods of Egypt, I am Jehovah ;’’ xv. 11, ‘‘ Who 
‘among the gods is like Thee, Jehovah ?”’ these passages are to be explained by 
referring to others in the same book ; such as ix. 29, “ the earth is Jehovah’s ;” 
further, xx. 11, xxxi. 17, ‘in six days Jehovah made the heaven and the earth,”’ 
etc.—passages which most decidedly exclude the opinion that other gods rule 
side by side with Jehovah within the boundaries of their own people and land. 
How little the expression D’ VTS prio (other gods) is to be taken in the sense in 
which the heathen speak of Dii novi, advene, peregrini, is shown by the frequent 
occurrence of this expression in the prophets, whose strict monotheism is certain- 
ly beyond all doubt; eg. comp. Isa. xix. 1 with Ex. xii. 12. The passages 
in Deuteronomy to which appeal is made, prove no more than those just 
cited from Exodus. If it is said, chap. xxxii. 12, ‘‘ Jehovah led Israel alone, 
no strange god was with Him,”’ the strange gods are called, ver. 21, ON-NY and 
p>2n—breaths, nothings (which correspond fully with oy oR, Lev. xix. 4, and 
wh, 1 Sam. xi. 21). Compare Ps. xcvi., where it is said, ver. 4, ‘‘ Jehovah is 
fearful above all gods,’’ but in ver. 5 is immediately added, ‘‘ for all the gods 
of the people are nothings.’”? Hence we gather the meaning of Deut. xxxii. 39 : 
“ See ye now that I am He, and there is no god with me ; I kill and give life.”’ 
Further, if we take into view x. 14, ‘‘ Behold the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens, the earth and all that is upon it, are Jehovah thy God’s’’—there can be 
no doubt that the dicta probantia so called must be understood as affirming the 
unity of God in the strictest sense. These are: chap. iv. 35, ‘‘ Jehovah is the 
God (DTN), and none but He;’’ again in ver. 39, ‘‘ Jehovah is God in the 
heavens above, and in the earth beneath ; there is none but He ;’’ and lastly the 
passage, vi. 4: TIS abla WTR nm Ose pow, [A. V. Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.| This cannot mean (as many have explained it), ‘‘ Jehovah 
is our God, Jehovah alone,” that is, Israel has only Jehovah for his God ; for 
in that case we must have had y929 instead of WW8. There are only two admis- 
sible explanations: either, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God, Jehovah is one” 
(IM as predicate to the second Jehovah); or TNX TNT is predicate to WN mm, 
‘‘ Jehovah our God is One (a single) Jehovah.’’ On the latter explanation the 
meaning is not (as Schultz has conceived in his Commentary on Deuteronomy) : 
Our God has not sometimes this and sometimes that manner of manifestation, 
but only one single one, viz., as Jehovah (which introduces an entirely foreign 
thought into the passage) ; this second construction would be better explained, 
with Keil: Jehovah our God is the single absolutely independent and abiding 
one, and therefore He to whom alone divine reality belongs. Still the first ex- 
planation seems to me to be the more correct. For the demand, ver. 5, to dedi- 
cate to Him the whole heart and undivided love, and, ver. 14, not to go after 
heathen gods (6), is thus based on the fact that Jehovah is absolutely one. In 
the later books, comp. in the way of illustration such passages especially as Isa. 
xliii. 10, xliv. 6, xlv. 5, xlv. 18, etc. 

Another question is, whether the gods of the heathen did not exist according 
to the Old Testament, if not as gods, at least as living beings, perhaps as 
demons, But for this also there is 20 evidence; for the expression OW, Deut. 
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xxxil. 17, discussed in § 37, and specially appealed to in this connection, though 
in the Septuagint it is rendered daimévua, gives us in its true meaning, lords, 
nothing but the conception of the heathen (7). It is rather characteristic of the 
antagonism of the Old Testament to the worship of idols, that the images are 
identified with the gods themselves, and thereby the nullity of the latter is 
shown ; compare passages like Isa. xliv. 9ff., Jer. x. 3 ff. In Isa. xlvi. 1 f., com- 
pared with xli. 29, the distinction between the gods and their images is simply ap- 
parent for the sake of vividness. Note also the practical demonstration of the 
nullity of Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 21 ff. (at the scene on Carmel). 


(1) Schultz, in his Old Testament Theology, p. 440 ff., treats the question on the 
whole very well, and in a peculiar way. Compare especially the thorough 
investigation of Baudissin in Part I.: ‘‘ The Old Testament view of the heathen 
gods.”’ 

(2) In Isa. vi. 8, the seraphim are comprehended in the 9 ; Zech. xiv. 5 speaks 
of the descent of Jehovah with all the holy ones, 

(3) In Gen. xxviii. 15 f., the promise is given to Jacob that God will lead 
him wherever he goes; Jacob says on awaking : I knew not that God is also in 
this place. Thus the too exclusive view is here corrected. 

(4) Vatke’s remarks on this in his Religion of the Old Testament, pp. 705-707, 
are very sound; compare also, on the tendency to monotheism in the Greek 
religion, Roth’sreview of Nigelsbach’s ‘‘ Homeric Theology,’’ Hrl. Zeitschr. 1841. 

(5) Judg. xi. 24. Jephthah, in negotiating with Moab, says: ‘‘Is it not so, 
what thy god Chemosh gives thee to inherit, that thou inheritest ?”’ 

(6) Judaism is certainly right in continually proclaiming the passage Deut. 
vi. 4 (called the YNW, from its first word) as the most holy word, which includes 
the fundamental doctrine of monotheism. 

(7) The designation of the heathen gods as pox (§ 42) speaks also against 
this idea. It is indeed probable that in 1 Cor. viii. 4 ff., x. 19 f., Paul, when he 
uses the word dauéva in speaking of the Greek gods, takes it from the LXX 
Deut. xxxii. 17; but Paul there maintains, in my opinion, not that the individual 
heathen gods are demons, but only that in the service of the heathen gods 
a demonic element prevails. 


2 / 
y, Ee IV. GOD AS THE HOLY ONE. 
§ 44, 
Formal Definition of the Idea. 


God is WIP, the Holy One (1). Etymologically, the root-meaning of viIP 
cannot be exactly defined. According to the most likely view, the stem Wp 
is related to WN, cognate with the root W1, as the root-meaning of which, 
“‘ enituit, to break forth with splendor,’’ is to be accepted. Thus the idea of the 
breaking forth of brilliant light would lie in the word ; compare specially Isa. 
x. 17, where the epithet ‘‘ Light of Israel’? corresponds to the Holy One of 
Israel. [This view must be given up. With far greater probability the word 
wip? must be referred to the fundamental meaning, *‘ separated ,’? from which the 
more specific meaning “‘ pure’’ could be directly derived.] In order to get the 
full biblical meaning of the word, we must follow the historical development of 
the thought. 
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The designation of God as the Holy One appears first in the Old Testament at 
the redemption of Israel and the founding of the theocracy. The first declaration 
of the divine holiness is found in Moses’ song of praise, Ex. xv. 11, where it is 
said, in reference to God’s great deeds in leading Israel out of Egypt: ‘‘ Who is 
like Thee among the gods, glorious in holiness, to be praised with awe, doing 
wonders ?’’ To this it corresponds that Israel also, when received into the 
covenant of God, receives the predicate of the holy people, xix. 6. The stamp 
of holiness is so imprinted on the events at the founding of the theocracy, that, 
as Achelis strikingly reminds us (in the Studien und Kritiken, 1847, p. 192), in 
Ex. xix. 10, 14 the expression ‘‘ sanctify’? is used for the same action which is 
called in Gen. xxxv. 2 ‘‘ cleanse yourselves.’? All covenant regulations rest on 
the principle: I am holy, and ye must also be holy (Lev. xi. 44 f., and passages 
like xix. 2, xx. 8, xxi. 8). 

When holiness is predicated of the covenant people and covenant ordinances, two 
things are implied: 1st, being taken out of worldliness; 2d, being appro- 
priated by God,—a relation of special appropriation to Him. Whenever this 
character of holiness pertains to anything, this never rests on a natural quality. 
Nothing created is in itself holy. The idea of natural purity and impurity does 
not coincide with that of holiness and unholiness. The holiness of the creature 
always goes back to an act of the divine will, to divine election and institution (3). 
In other words: It is always a state in which the creature is bound to God by 
the appointment of God Himself, which is expressed by wyp, wip, Zp, WPT ; 
whereas the opposite expressions on, 5on, onn, etc. (comp. Lev. x. 10, xxii. 9, 
Ezek. xxii. 26, xxxvi. 21, xxxix. 7, etc.), designate the profane as set loose, 
freed, and abandoned (4). 

Where WP is a designation of a divine attribute, there evidently lies in it 
primarily a negative element, by which it designates a state of apartness, God 
raising Himself up above others. So Jehovah, as the Holy One, stands first in 
opposition to the other, imaginary gods, Ex. xv. 11: ‘‘ Who is like Thee among 
the gods? who is like Thee, glorious in holiness !’? And then also in opposition 
to all that is of the creature, or, more generally expressed, to all that is not He 
Himself, Isa. xl. 25: ‘‘To whom will ye compare me that I may be like ? saith 
the Holy One.’’ In other words: As the Holy One, God is He who is raised 
absolutely above the world ; compare Ps. xcix. 2-5 where God’s elevation over 
all people is connected with His holiness ; Isa. v. 16, in which the truth that the 
holy God sanctifies Himself in justice corresponds to His being exalted by judg- 
ment (comp. ii. 17). Accordingly this divine elevation is God’s absolute unique- 
ness, 1 Sam. ii. 2: ‘(There is none holy like Jehovah, for there is none but Thee,” 
The positive expression for God’s absolute elevation and uniqueness would be, 
that in His transcendence above the world, and in His apartness from the creat- 
ure, God is He who ever preserves His own proper character, maintaining Him- 
self in that being which is distinct from everything created. 

This element of the divine holiness was held fast, though certainly in a very 
superficial manner, by those who defined holiness as the incomparableness and 
exclusive adorableness of God. Thus Zacharii in his Biblical Theology, and more 
precisely Storr in his Doctrina Christiana, § 30 (6).—Menken and his school Op- 
posed this conception of the divine holiness (7). In opposition to the ordinary 
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conception, they maintained that the divine holiness does not so much designate 
the incomparable glory of God, as His condescending grace, His self-abasing love, 
and thus does not express the divine apartness from the creature, but rather God’s 
communication of Himself to him; according to this, the expression win is 
synonymous with TOM. In support of this Menken referred to the following pas- 
sages :—Ps, ciii., in which in ver. 1 the writer calls upon his soul to praise the 
divine holiness, and then praises God as the gracious One, He who forgives sin 
and frees from all evil (compare also Ps. cv. 3); Hos. xi. 8 f., where the divine 
holiness is placed in connection with divine mercy: ‘‘ My mercies are kindled 
together. I will not execute the fierceness of my fury, I will not destroy 
Ephraim again : for I am God, and not man, holy in the midst of thee ;’’ compare 
further, Ps. xxii. 4, xxxiii. 21, and other texts.—It was not difficult to show that 
this conception of Menken does not do justice to the biblical thought. It cannot 
be denied that, when God reveals Himself in His holiness, the main feeling 
awakened in man is the feeling of timidity before the severity and fearfulness of 
the Divine Being ; thus from Ex. iii. 5 onward, and (not to look in the first 
instance at the Pentateuch) compare further e. g. 1 Sam. vi. 20, in which, after a 
dreadful visitation, it is said : ‘‘ Who can stand before Jehovah, this holy God ?”” 
Isa. vi., where the prophet, on hearing the Trisagion of the seraphim, cries out, 
ver. 5, ‘‘Woeis me! I am undone, for I am a man of unclean lips;’’ v. 16, 
where, in reference to the approaching judgment, it is said, ‘‘The holy God 
sanctifies Himself in righteousness.’’ The Alexandrian translators had a correct 
feeling for this element. They translated the word wisp by dycoc, an expression 
derived from d{oua, which points to that revering dread which that which is holy 
demands for itself (8). But still, on the other side, it is clear from the above- 
cited passages that the conception of Menken must contain an element of truth (9). 
This element is found in the fact that the divine holiness contains not only the 
divine self-maintenance, but also the divine self-disclosure, since God as the Holy 
One does not remain in Himself, but gives effect to His holiness out of Himself, 
by instituting a separation in the world, for His own aims, electing a people out 
of the mass of the nations of the world, accepting them as His property, and im- 
printing on the ordinances which He gives to this people, and on the historical 
providence by which they are guided, the stamp of this separation from world- 
liness, and of this specific relation to Himself. See, as the principal passage, Lev. 
xx. 26: ‘I am holy, and so I have separated you from among the nations to 
be mine.’? Therefore the Holy One of Israel (10) is Israel’s Maker (Isa. xlv. 11) 
(compare § 82), Israel’s Redeemer (xlix. 7) (11) ; therefore God, as the holy God, 
is the doer of miracles, xD my, properly He that doeth ‘things apart,’’ Ex. 
xv. 11. On the connection of the idea of miracle with the divine holiness, com- 
pare also Ps. Ixxvii. 14 f., xcviii. 1 (and § 64) (12). The way in which, according 
to what has been just developed, two things lie in the divine holiness,—that He 
stands in opposition to the world, and again, that He removes this opposition 
by choosing in the world some whom he places in communion with Himself, or, 
to make use of Schmieder’s expression, the way in which God’s holiness is the 
interpenetration of God’s self-maintenance and self-disclosure,—is very beauti- 
fully expressed in Isa. lvii. 15: ‘‘ Thus saith the high and lofty One, who dwells 
eternally, the Holy One is his name ; I dwell in the heights and in the holy place, 
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and with those who are broken and humble in spirit.’’ (18)—The passages urged 
by Menken are also explicable from what has been noted, All demonstrations of 
the divine covenant of grace are the issues of the divine holiness. Outside of 
the theocratic relations it is closed to the world ; but as soon as the world comes 
into connection with the divine kingdom, it receives manifestations of the divine 
holiness (14). 


(1) In virtue of its pregnancy, the divine holiness (J. A. Bengel calls it vere 
inehauste significationis) is one of the most difficult terms in the Bible to define. 
Quite opposite views of its meaning have been brought forward. Of the litera- 
ture, compare Achelis, ‘‘ Attempt to decide the Meaning of the Word wip 
from the History of the Divine Revelation,’ in Ullmann’s Studien und Kritiken, 
1847, p. 187 ff.; Rupprecht, ‘‘ On the definition of God’s Holiness,’’ in the same, 
1849, p. 684 ff. ; Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus, i. p. 37, ii. p. 27 ££. ; 
Hofmann, Der Schriftbeweis, i. p. 81 ff. ; Lutz, Bibl. Dogmatik, p. 89 ff., ete. ; 
also my article, ‘‘ Heiligkeit Gottes,’’ in Herzog’s Real-Eneyklop. xix. p. 618 ff. 
[and Delitzsch’s art. in 2d ed. of Herzog]. Diestel gives the most comprehensive 
examination of the matter, ‘‘die Heiligkeit Gottes,’’ Jahrbiicher fir deutsche 
Theol. 1859, p. 8 ff. [and Baudissin, A. 7. Studien, ii. p. 5 ff. ]. 

(2) [Compare on the etymology, Baudissin, p. 19 ff., and the art. of Delitzsch, 

. 714 ff.) 

: (3) On the holiness of the covenant people, comp. § 82, 2.—In the same way, 
the character of holiness is attached to localities which, since the God who revealed 
Himself in Israel manifests His presence in them, have become appropriated in 
an especial manner by Him, First, in Ex. iii. 5, the place of the theophany is 
called holy ground ; while in Gen. xxviii. 17, on a similar occasion, it was said, 
‘« How dreadful (813) is this place !’’ Then the tabernacle is sanctified by being 
filled with the splendor of God, and because He holds intercourse with His peo- 
ple from this place (Ex. xxix. 48 f.) ; the camp is holy, according to Deut. xxiii. 
15, because Jehovah walks in the midst of it. And further, holiness is predi- 
cated of the times set apart for divine worship (as early as Gen. ii. 3), in speaking 
of the seventh day of the week, because there already the writer looks forward 
to the theocratic regulation to which the institution of the Sabbath really belongs 
(see later) ; lastly, of the actions in which the people give effect to their devo- 
tion to God, and of the things which they dedicate to Him, and which thus pass 
into His ownership.—Diestel, /.c., has said very rightly, p. 7: ‘‘ Inside Mosaism 
the whole sphere of the holy owes its origin to the will of Jehovah, who is 
reckoned throughout as an absolutely free and powerful personality. Therefore, 
in the most exact sense of the word, nothing is holy in and for itself till the will 
of Jehovah declares it to be His property.’”? See the details under the head of 
ordinances of worship. . 

(4) On the latter, see Hofmann, Der Schriftbeweis, i. p. 82. But we cannot agree 
with Hofmann, that in WNP the relation to God is not immediately thought of, 
and that it means, generally speaking, ‘‘what stands outside the common 
course, the common order of things.’”? That the religious signification of U1 
is inseparable from the word, is shown also by the expressions wip and nw Ip, 
which are only employed in respect to heathenism, and which in like manner 
characterize persons dedicated to the Deity.—It is quite wrong to explain the 
term mony WIP by saying that war ‘“ breaks through the common daily course of 
life.’? Nay, in all those passages where the expression occurs, it relates to a 
struggle for the cause of God, whether this is the real design (Joel iv. 9) or only 
the assertion (Mic. iii. 5) of the combatants, or whether the notion is, that the 
combat is ordained to execute the divine counsel. 

(5) Upon this element of divine pape eee compare especially Schmie- 
der, Betrachtungen iiber das hohepriesterliche Gebet, 1848, a book which is not 
known so well as it deserves to be. He rightly says, p, 125; ‘‘ God’s holiness is 
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God’s self-preservation, by virtue of which He remains like Himself in all rela- 
tions which either are in Him or on which He enters in any way, and neither 
gives up any part of His divinity nor accepts anything ungodly.”’ 

(6) Zacharii, J.c. p. 242 : I am holy, means: ‘‘ None may be honored as God, 
as Jehovah is honored in Israel.’’ Storr, J.c.: ‘‘ Divina natura vocatur sancta, 
h. e. sejuncta ab omnibus aliis et incomparabilis.”’ 

Menken’s Versuch einer Anleitung zum eigenen Unterricht in den Wahrheiten 
der heiligen Schrift (a sort of popular theology), 3d ed. 1833, p. 58 ff. (complete 
edition of his writings, vi. p. 46 ff.), is especially to be named ; compare also 
Achelis, in the above-cited essay, p. 198 f. 

(8) See on this point the subtile remarks by Zezschwitz, Profangrdcitét und 
bibl. Sprachgeist, 1859, p. 15. 

(9) ‘‘ Holiness,” says Schmieder (J.c. 125) correctly, ‘‘ would not be holiness, 
but exclusiveness, if it did not presuppose God’s entrance into multifarious rela- 
tions, and thereby the revelation and communication of Himself.”’ 

(10) On the title, ‘‘The Holy One of Israel,’ see Caspari, in the Zeitschr. 
Sir luther. Theol. 1844, iii. p. 92 ff. 

(11) The restoration of Israel is also an issue of the divine holiness, since God 
in virtue of this attribute, effaces the antithesis in which the rejection of Israel 
stands to His purpose of election (Ezek. xxxvi. 16 ff., xxxvii. 26-28). 

(12) Diestel errs decidedly when he (J.c. p. 11) says: “ Jehovah is holy, inas- 
much as He belongs to the people of Israel, is Israel’s property.” 

(13) [Against the view that the self-disclosure of God is contained in the idea 
of the divine holiness, Baudissin urges the etymology of WP, the intransitive 
meaning of which makes it impossible to explain it as ‘‘imparting the attribute 
of holiness’’ (p. 22). If the concrete idea of holiness for the root wip was 
settled when the adjective WI) was formed, the objection of Baudissin would 
be pertinent, and W!7p could only signify one who possesses this attribute of holi- 
ness, and not one who imparts it. But Baudissin himself shows that the ety- 
mology of the word gives only the signification * separated,’’ and we must derive 
the ae from what is said of the holy (cf. ¢.g. p. 79 f.). The etymological sig- 
nification of the word presents us with the problem to be investigated, viz., 
what in God is the specific, peculiar, and singular thing on account of which he 
is indicated by WIP as the separated or singular one, or, as Baudissin himself 
says, ‘‘ What oral attribute ascribed to the Deity was regarded as so central that 
. . . init could be found the expression in general of the divine existence ?”” That 
which constitutes holiness, therefore, cannot be determined by the original signi- 
fication of the word.—But the real question is, whether the passages which have 
been urged, as making the self-disclosure of God an element in the idea of holiness, 
sustain this view. Comp. against it the remarks of Baudissin on Isa. lvii. 15, Hos. 
xi. 9, Ps. ciii. etc., p. 108 f. The translation of Lev. xx. 26, ‘‘I am holy, and so 
have I separated you,’’ which represents the election of Israel as the result of the 
divine holiness, is regarded by Baudissin (p. 95) as changing the meaning. The 
} consecutive in S138), which is made to mean “and so,”’ may be understood as ex- 
pressing a different thought. Baudissin thinks it to be, not that Israel’s election is 
an effect of the holiness of Jehovah, but that the requirement of holiness from 
Israel is placed on the ground that he who has chosen Israel as his own is holy. | 

(14) Compare also the doctrine of the kingdom of God in the theology of 
prophecy, 


§ 45. 
Fuller Definition of the Idea. 


But the idea of the divine holiness has been only formally defined by what we 
have said hitherto. If, in order to come at the concrete side of the matter, we 
proceed from the question, What is the meaning of God’s sanctifying a people to 
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Himself ?—generally speaking, the answer is, that it relates to the restoration of 
a perfect life, both inwardly and outwardly (1). Now, if we argue from this to 
the meaning of the divine holiness, it may be defined concretely as an absolute 
perfection of life, but essentially in an ethical sense. Many, indeed, have gone 
further, among whom are J. A. Bengel (2) and Rupprecht ; the view of the latter 
(1.c. p. 691) comes to this, that the holiness of God designates the whole divine 
perfection, majesty, and blessedness, ‘‘ the whole complex of that which we, in 
our human imperfection and shortsightedness, are wont to look at and represent 
singly in the individual attributes of God.’’—It is indeed true that the notions of 
divine holiness and glory are related. We may say, with Oetinger, holiness is 
hidden glory, and glory disclosed holiness. The tabernacle and the temple, for 
example, are sanctified, because Jehovah filled them with His glory, and made 
His dwelling-place in them (Ex. xl. 34; 1 Kings viii. 11). In the same way, in 
Isa. vi. 8, the praise of God as the Holy One corresponds to the proclamation, 
The earth is full of His glory. But the divine glory reaches beyond the spheres 
in which the divine holiness operates. When it is said in Gen. viii. 2, ‘‘ How 
glorious is Thy name in all the earth !’’ it could not be said in the same sense, 
“‘ How holy is Thy name,” etc. God’s glory extends over nature, and is attrib- 
uted to Him by all His creatures (Ps. civ. 31); on the other hand, the course of 
nature serves the divine holiness only so far as God employs it for the pur- 
poses of His kingdom, and makes use of the powers of nature for them. So, 
also, the divine spirit is not the Holy Spirit as the cosmical principle of life, but 
is such only as it rules in the theocracy (Isa. Ixiii. 10 f. ; Ps. li. 13). 

From this it is sufficiently clear that the unlimited extension of the idea of the 
divine holiness above cited cannot be correct. But let us consider, further, what 
sort of fear it is that seizes man when God is revealed as the Holy One. It is 
evidently not simply the feeling of creature weakness, but predominantly and spe- 
cifically the feeling of human sinfulness and impurity (Isa. vi. 5 and elsewhere). 
Hence it follows that the divine holiness, even if, as absolute perfection of life, 
it involves the negation of all bonds of creature finitude (from which passages like 
Isa, xl, 25 are explained), is nevertheless mainly separation from the impurity and 
sinfulness of the creature, or, expressed positively, the clearness and purity of the 
divine nature, which excludes all communion with what is wicked. In this sense 
the symbolical designation of the divine holiness is, that God is light (comp. Isa. 
x. 17) (3).—Now with this corresponds the fact, that the divine holiness, as a 
revealed attribute, is not an abstract power, which merely pronounces over the 
finite, as such, the judgment of nothingness, but is the divine self-representation 
and self-testimony for the purpose of giving to the world a participation in the 
perfection of the divine life (4).—By means of this ethical conception of divine 
holiness, the Old Testament is distinguished from Islam, in which the designa- 
tion of God as the Holy King shows merely the divine elevation and majesty, and 
therefore in Islam the divine righteousness is also conceived of as the mere ex- 
pression of the power of the omniscient and omnipotent one (5), 


(1) See Diestel, 7.c. p. 12 ff. 

(2) On this subject Bengel expresses himself in a letter to Kasp. Neumann (see 
Bengel’s Literary Correspondence, published by Burk, 1836, p. 52 ff.) : ‘‘ De Deo 
ubi scriptura nomen illud Wp enunciat, statuo non denotare solam puritatem 
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voluntatis, sed quicquid de Deo cognoscitur, et quicquid insuper de Illo, si se 
uberius revelare velit, cognosci possit,”’ etc., on which he seeks to prove that all 
the divine attributes, also the divine self-existence, eternity, omnipotence, etc., 
are contained in holinéss. (The letter written in 1712 is, however, to be recog- 
nized as a rather immature and youthful work in the whole style of treatment.) 

(3) Compare the definition of the divine holiness in Quenstedt as Summa in Deo 
puritas ; also Thomasius, Dogmatik i. p. 137, and especially p. 141; Godet, la 
Sainteté de Dieu, Neuch. 1864, p. 8. [So substantially Ewald understands the 
divine holiness. (Lehre von Gott, ii. p. 239 f.). ] 

(4) In antithesis to the heathen gods, who more or less foster wickedness and 
are its patrons, it is said of Israel’s God, Ps. v. 5 ff., ‘‘ Thou art not a God whom 
crime delighteth, neither shall a wicked person dwell with Thee ; the insolent 
shall not appear before Thine eyes ; Thou hatest all that do evil ; Thou blottest 
out those who speak lies ; Jehovah abhors the man of lying and blood.’’ In ref- 


erence to this ethical meaning of the divine holiness, compare also Hos, xi. 9, 
where God is called ‘‘the Faithful and Holy One ;’’ Hab. i. 12, in connection 
with ver. 13 ; Job vi. 10 [also John xvii. 11, 17]. 

(5) See on this, Dettinger, ‘‘ Beitriige zu einer Theologie des Korans,’’ in the 
Tibinger Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1834, i. p. 25. 


§ 46. 


Characteristics connected with the Divine Holiness: 1. Impossibility of Picturing 
God, Omnipresence, Spirituality. 


A number of other characteristics of the Divine Being are connected with the 
idea of the divine holiness, and must now be enumerated. 

Inasmuch as the divine holiness is the separateness of the Divine Being from 
all finiteness of the creature, it includes the impossibility of forming an image of 
the Divine Being. For the connection of the two ideas compare the passage Isa. 
xl. 25, already quoted (§ 44). On this is grounded the prohibition of represent- 
ing God by animage. It is true that no more would follow directly from the 
passages Ex, xx. 4, Deut. v. 8, than that God is not to be represented by the. 
image of any existing creature. But Deut. iv. 15 ff. shows that the prohibition 
of any figure and form of the Divine Being is absolute. And not only is the 
representation of the Divine Being by an image made by the hand of man ex- 
cluded, but also the adoration of the divine in the constellations, ver. 19 com- 
pared with xxix. 25 (1). Now if, on the other hand, a M7 N33 is spoken 
of in Num. xii. 8, we are to understand here, as in the theophanies spoken of in 
Genesis, that there is a distinction between the sinking of God’s being into visi- 
bility, and that being in itself (2). Neither can any argument contradictory to 
the clear utterances of the Old Testament as to the idea of God be drawn from 
anthropomorphisms—using the word in the more limited sense, in distinction from 
anthropopathies, to denote those expressions in the Scriptures in which parts of 
the human body, or more generally the senses, are transferred to God, so that 
eyes, ears, nose, etc., and hence seeing, hearing, smelling, and the like, are used 
in speaking of Him. No religion can dispense with such anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions when it enters into the sphere of representative thought, and everything 
depends on making it sure that the literal application of such expressions shall 
be corrected by the whole conception of the idea of God (8). It is also to be 
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noted, that in the later books of the Old Testament, in which are found the 
strongest utterances on the freedom of the Divine Being from creature forms (as 
Ps, |. 12 f., ete.), the anthropomorphisms are not the less frequent.—Still the 
question remains to be answered, whether and how far, according to the Old Testa- 
ment, the Divine Being is freed from the limitations of space. It is self-evident that 
the Pentateuch regards God, to whom, Deut. x. 14, the heaven and the heavens 
of heaven, the earth and all that is upon it, belong, as omnipresent, even when 
such express delineations of omnipresence as in Ps. cxxxix. are not found in the 
Pentateuch. In different passages, however, it is explicitly declared that wher- 
ever man is, God gives him to experience His protecting nearness, or more gener- 
ally expressed, Hiscommunion. Compare such passages as Gen. xvi. 13, xxviii, 15 
ff., xlvi. 4, etc. Beyond this, the Pentateuch has mainly to do with the special 
presence which God gives by living among His people, when He localizes His 
face, His name, His glory—the so-called Shekhina (comp. § 63).—The express 
declaration that God is spirit does not occur in the Old Testament, which is 
rather accustomed to say that God has the spirit, and causes it to go out from 
Him ; by which, however, the Spirit is indicated as the element of God’s life ; 
compare Isa. xl. 18, Ps. cxxxix. 7, and further the contrast, Isa. xxxi. 3. The 
absolute personality of God is pregnantly expressed in the word 817 “38, ‘‘ Tam 
He,’’ Deut. xxxii. 39, Isa. xliii. 10. 


(1) Deut. iv. 15 ff. : ‘‘Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves ; for ye 
saw no manner of figure (AaA-93) when Jehovah spake to you in Horeb out of 
the midst of the fire,” etc. Ver. 19: ‘‘ Thou shalt not lift up thine eyes unto 
‘heaven ; and when thou seest the sun and the moon and the’stars, all the host of 
heuven, thou shalt not suffer thyself to be seduced to worship them, and to serve 
them, which Jehovah thy God hath divided unto all nations under heaven.” 
That the sense of the latter words is not that Jehovah has divided the stars as 
lights and measurements of time to all the nations under heaven, cannot accord- 


ing to the use of pm in xxix. 25, be doubted. The meaning is that while Israel 
has the revelation of the true God, the nations of the earth have been left to 
worship the constellations. 

(2) On this, see the doctrine of revelation. 

(3) Luther says in his Commentary on Genesis, in reference to this: ‘‘ Qui 
extra ista involucra Deum attingere volunt, isti sine scalis nituntur ad celum 
ascendere.—Necesse enim est, ut Deus cum se nobis revelat, id faciat per velamen 
et involucrum quoddam, et dicat : ecce sub hoc involucro me certe apprehendes.”’ 


§ 47. 
2. The Divine Righteousness, Faithfulness and Truth. 


With the Divine holiness in its ethical character are connected the attributes of 
divine righteousness and divine faithfulness and truth. These attributes are 
united in the main passage, Deut. xxxii. 4. This passage characterizes Jehovah 
as the rock, that is, as the immovable basis of confidence ; and gives the reason 
for this by pointing to the perfection and unblamableness of the Divine Being 
and government, in virtue of which God is designated the Truthful and Right- 
eous One. Here we must first consider what is meant by the divine righteous- 
ness (T¥). 


TT 
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God is p'1¥. The root-meaning of P7¥is (according to the Arabic) ‘‘to be 
straight ;’’ and thus, according to its original meaning, the expression corresponds 
most nearly with 1}, with which it is united in the above passage. The word pay 
expresses what is straight and right, in the sense that God in His government 
always does what is suitable: namely, first, what answers fully to His aim ; and 
secondly, what answers to the constitution of the object of the divine action. 
Specially, but not exclusively, the sphere in which the 1PT¥ manifests itself is the 
judicial activity of God. But the divine righteousness, notwithstanding its close 
connection with divine holiness, has the peculiarity that its sphere of action 
extends beyond the theocracy and theocratic relations ; nay, in one passage in the 
Old Testament, even the animals are comprehended under the government of the 
divine MPS, Ps. xxxvi. 7 (2); a declaration on which Jonah iv. 11 sheds light. 
Still the proper sphere of the righteous government of God is mankind, and this 
without qualification, even where men stand in no special relation to the divine 
kingdom. According to Gen. xviii. 25, Jehovah is judge of all the earth, and as 
such He will do right, and not permit the lot of the godless to fall on the right- 
eous (3). In this connection, in which God gives to every one his due, p"1¥ ap- 
pears also in Ex. ix. 27, where Pharaoh says, in giving honor to God’s right- 
eousness: ‘‘ Jehovah is the Righteous One (p"1¥), Iand my people are the 
offenders (O'YW1N).”? This passage and that of Deut. xxxii. 4, from which we 
started, are the only ones in the Pentateuch in which the righteousness of God is 
expressly mentioned. The principle of the theocratic ordinances is holiness. 
Certainly what is said in Isa. v. 16, in reference to the judgment, ‘‘ The holy God 
is sanctified by righteousness,’’ must apply in general to the government of God 
in His kingdom (as presented already in the Pentateuch); all God’s deeds which 
constitute the divine guidance of the kingdom, and bring about the right, the 
D'vSW which the Pentateuch sets forth, are thus manifestations of His TPT¥. 
But to specify the 1PT¥ as the attribute which acts in securing the holy aim of 
His kingdom pertains to prophecy, while the general ethical relations of the 
divine righteousness are discussed in the Psalms and in the Hebrew Hhokhma. 

As in the idea of Jehovah who is absolutely immutable (comp. § 39), so also in 
the idea of the holy One in virtue of its ethical meaning, the attribute of truth 
and faithfulness is given; compare Isa. xlix. 7, }oXJ WAIN; Hos. xi. 9, 
yOe2 mwa = the faithful All-holy One. Hence God is called 1598 O® in the 


above-cited passage in Deut. xxxii. 4, and in Ps. xxxi. 6 NDS ON and the ap- 
pellation of God as 3¥, rock, safe retreat, in the passage in Deuteronomy refers to 
this. The antiquity of this last name is indicated by its frequent occurrence in 
personal names in the Pentateuch : aye (my God is a rock), Num. i. 5 ; Oey 
(my rock is God), iii. 85 ; "1W")¥ (my rock is the Almighty), 1. 6; VWT19 (the 
rock redeems), i. 10 (comp. § 88, note 8). In the Old Testament this attribute is 
specially emphasized in referring to the divine word of promise, and the agree- 
ment of the divine action therewith. One of the chief passages in the Penta- 
teuch is Num. xxiii, 19; compare 1 Sam. xv. 29, Ps. xxxvi. 6. 


(1) Compare Diestel, ‘‘ Die Idee der Gerechtigkeit, vorziiglich im A. T., bib- 
lisch-theologisch dargestellt,” Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1860, p. 173 ff. [and 
Kautsch, Ueber die Derivate des Stammes PTS, Tiib. 1881]. 
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(2) [As the different meanings of the derivatives of this root in the Old Testa- 
ment may be traced back to the idea of conformity to a rule, so also according 
to Kautsch, the fundamental meaning of the root in Arabic is not, as is usually 
regarded, ‘‘to be straight,’’ but ‘to be accordant,’’? and so with an external 
rule, or a matter of fact. | 


(3) In this lies an element which is quite essential to the 7P7¥, namely, that it 
is always action by rule and measure 


§ 48. 
3. The Jealous God. 


Lastly, it is included in the idea of divine holiness that God is a jealous God, 
sup O€ (or 813 Ox), Ex. xxxiv. 14 (1); Deut. vi. 15. The divine zeal is the 
energy of the divine holiness ; this idea stands in the same relation to that of holi- 
ness as the idea of ‘TI 58 to that of Jehovah ; hence it is said in Josh. xxiv. 19: 
“The All-holy God, that is, the 81a Os.” The divine MIP has a twofold form : 

1. It turns itself avengingly against every violation of the divine will. In vir- 
tue of His 783?, the holy God extirpates all that sets itself in opposition to Him. 
God’s jealousy turns especially against idolatry, by which the divine uniqueness 
is assailed, see ¢.g. Deut. xxxii, 21 (2), and generally against all sin by which 
God’s holy name is desecrated ; the El-qanna is py "ps, Ex. xx. 5 compared 
with Josh. xxiv. 19. Thus the divine 181? manifests itself as divine wrath, *\¥P, 
AN, 713), and similar expressions (8). For wrath (as Ullmann has strikingly 
defined it) is the strong excitement of the voluntative (wollenden) spirit in resist- 
ance to restraint, and thus the wrath of God is the most intense energy of the 
holy will of God, the zeal of His wounded love. Compare, on the connection of 
the two ideas, jealousy and wrath, Deut. vi. 15, xxxii. 21 f., Ps. Ixxviii. 58 f. 
The consuming power of wrath is symbolized by fire ; hence in Deut. iv. 24 it is 
said, ‘‘ A consuming fire is the S4p bs”? a fire which burns down to Hades ; 
comp. xxxii. 21 f. The inner essential connection of wrath with the divine holi- 
ness is made especially clear by the passage Isa. x. 17: ** The Light of Israel 
becomes a fire, and his Holy One a flame, which burns and consumes his thorns and 
briers.”? Because wrath is a manifestation of divine holiness, the occasion of its 
outburst (as Ritschl and Diestel have rightly urged) does not lie in a capricious 
divine humor or natural malignity, as the gods of the heathen fall into a pas- 
sion, but wholly in the person smitten by it. If man denies and rejects the testi- 
mony of the holy God which was given to him, justice must be executed upon him 
in his resistance to God’s will, which alone is in the right, by his being reduced to 
his own nothingness. Breach of the covenant, and the malignant interference with 
the aim of the covenant, are the offences that chiefly kindle the divine wrath ; 
comp. Ex, xxxii. 10, Num, xxv. 3, Deut, xxxi. 17 in connection with ver. 16. The 
opposite of the divine wrath is what the Old Testament expresses by 073, O30, 
which literally mean breathing in, fetching one’s breath. But the manifestation 
of wrath also receives its measure from divine holiness, which measure is 
ordained by the divine aim of salvation, and hence it is not the sway of blind 
passion ; comp. passages like Hos, xi. 9, Jer. x. 24, and the parable Isa. 
xxviii. 23 ff. (4). 
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2. Jehovah is jealous not for Himself alone, but also for His holy people, so far 
as they are ina position of grace, or are taken into favor again by Him. From 
this side the N83 is the-zeal of love, as an energetic vindication of the unmatched 
relation in which God has placed His people to Himself. The idea is found in 
Deut. xxxii. 36 ff.; but the expression 2 RIP, ‘‘ to be jealous for,’’ is not found till 
the prophets, Joel ii. 18, Zech. i. 14, viii, 2. On this side also the T¥3P is a 
kindling, but a kindling in pity ; comp. Hos. xi. 8, "D4N) 1993). According 
to this, God’s sparing mercy, bon, Joel ii. 18, is developed from 83p. The 
connection of these notions stands out with special distinctness in Ex. xxxii. ff. 
When the divine wrath goes out against the people, xxxii. 10, after the first 
breach of the covenant at Sinai, Moses appeases it, ver. 11 f., by awakening the 
other side of the divine zeal, inasmuch as it isa point of honor with God as 
against Egypt to complete the work of redemption begun for the people; and 
so the manifestation of wrath turns round and makes room for the divine mercy, 
xxxiv. 6.—The anthropopathies of the Old Testament come for the most part 
under what is here discussed ; that is, those declarations concerning God in which 
human emotions, and changes in these emotions, are attributed to Him. These, in 
the sense of the Old Testament, are not, like the anthropomorphisms, to be 
regarded purely as figurative expressions. They actually express real relations of 
God to the world, and are only designated after the analogy of human condi- 
tions. Ifa change of such conditions is spoken of, this means only a change of 
the relation in which the divine holiness, which is in itself changeless, enters to 
changeable man. And so it can be said, Ps. xviii. 25 f.: ‘‘ Towards the pious 
Thou showest Thyself pious ; to the upright man Thou showest Thyself upright ; 
towards the pure Thou showest Thyself pure ; and to the perverse Thou showest ° 
Thyself perverse.’? The same God whose guidance approves itself to the pious 
as pure and good, must appear like a malicious power to the perverse whose 
path He crosses. Especially 1 Sam, xv. shows that the Old Testament does not 
suppose a change in the divine nature itself. Samuel says, ver. 29: ‘‘ The Rock 
of Israel does not deceive, and does not repent of anything ; for He is not a man, 
that He should repent of anything ;’? and immediately after it is said, ver. 35 : 
‘‘ Jehovah repented that He had made Saul king.’? The anthropopathies serve 
to keep wakeful and strong the consciousness of the living holy God, the idea of 
whom man so willingly volatilizes into abstractions. 


(1) Ex. xxxiv. 14: ‘‘ Jehovah, the jealous One, is His name ; He is a jealous 
God.”’ 

(2) Deut. xxxii. 21: ‘‘ They provoked my jealousy, ‘38, by their idols.” 

(3) The wrath of God has of late years been discussed in several monographs. 
Comp. Ritschl, De ira Dei, 1859, also his Lehre von der Rechtfertigung I. 118 ff.; 
Weber, Vom Zorne Gottes, 1862 ; Bartholomii, ‘‘ Vom Zorne Gottes,”’ in the Jahr- 
buch. fiir deutsche Theol. 1861, p. 256 ff. 

(4) Hos. xi. 9: ‘‘I will not execute the fierceness of my anger, nor destroy 
Ephraim again ; for I am God and not man, holy in the midst of thee.’’—Com- 
pare further the prophetic part of the book. 

} ’ 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 


THE RELATION OF GOD TO THE WORLD. 
Naeger. § 49. 


¥ 


i 


General Survey. — 


The existence of the world as absolutely due to the divine causality is pre- 
sented in three propositions :— 

1. When reflection is directed to the existence of the world, both as to its begin- 
ning and as to its subsistence, we reach the doctrine of the creation and preser- 
vation of the world. 

2, When we consider how the world is so, and not otherwise, we get the doc- 
trine of the aim of the world and of divine providence, with which is connected 
the question of the relation of the divine causality to the wickedness and evil in the 
world. 

3, For the realization of His aim, God enters on a peculiar relation to the world ; 
the means by which God brings about this His special relation to the world are 
exhibited in the doctrine of revelation. 


FIRST DOCTRINE.—ON THE CREATION AND PRESERVATION OF THE WORLD. 


I. ON THE CREATION, 


§ 50. 
1. Oreation by the Word. 


The Mosaic doctrine of creation rests on the two fundamental thoughts, viz. : 
that the production of the world proceeded from the Word and from the Spirit 
of God. 

The form of the creation of the world is the speaking, or the word of God; God 
says that the things shall be, and they are, Gen. i. 8, 6, 9, etc. This means that 
the world originated through a conscious, free divine act ; for the word “‘ said” is 
simply the utterance of conscious and free will. Hence, in Ps. xxxiii. 9, 4¥ 
corresponds to V8 ; compare ver, 6, cxlviii. 5, Isa. xlviii. 13, Ps. cxxxv. 6. This 
excludes, first, every theory of the origin of the world by which the divine being 
Himself is drawn down into the genesis of the world ; and secondly, the theory 
according to which the divine productive activity was conditioned at least by 
something existing originally outside of God, and thereby limited. In the 
former respect the Old Testament doctrine stands in decided opposition to the 
theories of emanation in the oriental cosmogonies, in which the creation of the 
world is made subject to a necessity of nature. The view of the account of the 
creation, in Gen. i., which seeks to find in it adoctrine of emanation, is quite un- 
tenable ; namely, that originally there was nothing but emptiness and voidness, 
that is, the original substance swallowed up in darkness, and that God, who bore 
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in Himself the germ of all creation, appears first in ver. 8, and causes it to pro- 
ceed from Him (1). This view mistakes the connection of ver. 2 with ver. 1, and 
the Old Testament meaning of 813. That there is also no notion of the nature of 
emanation in Ps. xc. 2, in case Sdinm as second person refers to God (which is 
certainly the most probable explanation), is shown by the use of the word in Deut. 
xxxli. 18, Prov. xxv. 23. The view of the divine creation as generation is purely 
poetical ; comp. also Job xxxviii. 28 f. The divine creation is not a dreamy 
weaving of the original substance in which it produces the world from itself of 
necessity, but a conscious, free production (2). Itis a fairer subject of discus- 
sion whether Genesis, chap. i., does not assume an eternal elementary matter 
(Guopdoc tan, Wisd. xi. 18) independent of God, and so teach not so much a crea- 
tor of the world as a shaper of the world—a Demiurge. But even, according to 
the conception of vers. 1-3 now beginning to find currency, ‘‘ In the beginning”’ 
(WW as status constr.), ‘‘ when God created heaven and earth ;”’ then ver. 2 as 
parenthesis, ‘‘ But the earth was a waste ;’’ ver. 3, ‘‘God said, Let there be 
light’’—the passage neither teaches that the creative formation of the cosmos 
followed on the presupposition of a chaos, nor does it say anything at all about 
this chaos, whether it proceeded from God or whether it was eternal. For the 
rest, the construction adopted by this explanation is decidedly contradictory to 
the thoroughly simple formation of the sentences in the first chapter. But if 
ver. 1 is understood, according to another view, as a title, a summary state- 
ment of the contents of the chapter, still (as Delitzsch remarks) the 21 WA does 
not appear as a state without beginning lying behind the work of creation, but 
the 813 M'Ws13 stands at the head of all. The third exposition seems, however, 
to be the simplest, that ver. 1 is not meant to be a title of the whole, but rather 
the declaration how a first creation of heaven and earth as prima materia pre- ~ 
ceded the process portrayed from the second verse onwards ; compare how Job, 
Xxxvili. 4-7, supposes a prius preceding the creation of the earth. By the abso- 
lute W135 the divine creation is fixed as an absolute beginning, not as a work- 
ing on something which already existed, and heaven and earth is wholly subject- 
ed to the lapse of time, which God transcends ; compare Ps. xc. 2, cii, 26. The 
expression *13, in agreement with the meaning of its root, which is (13, 19, com- 
pare i193, P15, ID, 17D, 15, WD, etc.) ‘to cleave, divide, separate,’’ might cer- 
tainly favor the view that only a shaping of the world is spoken of ; but the con- 
stant use of 812 in the Old Testament is against this (3), the word being always 
used to express the production of something new which has not a previous exist- 
ence, as in Ps. civ. 30 813 stands parallel to YN, to make new. Thus the fact is 
explained that 813 never appears in speaking of human working, and is never 
joined with the accusative of the matter out of which anything is created, as is the 
case with 1¥° (compare Gen. i. 27 with ii. 7), with MWY, and other words of this 
class. It isclear from this discussion that Mosaism places itself above all natural re- 
ligions by the declaration, ‘‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.”’ 
Hence in Ps. cxxi. 2 Jehovah is called 778) DOW AwY; Isa. xlv. 18 says, WT 
Avy) PIR I? OORT NIT DID! NN; He is as such in Gen. xiv. 22, DIY Mp 
281, in which is implied both preparer and possessor of heaven and earth (for 


jae) 


the former meaning of 3p, compare Deut. xxxii. 6, Ps. exxxix. 6). The idea of 
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creation out of nothing, that is, that God did not produce the world out of any- 
thing outside of Himself, is in accordance with the doctrine of Mosaism, and does 
not, as Ewald strangely supposes, become Old Testament doctrine about the time 
of Amos (4). How later reflection laid hold of the simple utterances of the 
record of creation, and carried out farther the thoughts contained in them, is 
especially shown in Ps. civ. (which is really a commentary on Gen. i.). 


(1) Johannsen especially takes this view in his book, The Cosmogonies of the 
Indians and Hebrews discussed by comparing the Cosmogonies of Manu and Moses 
(in German), 1833. 

(2) So far, Ewald has handled the matter very well in his essay, ‘‘ Erklarung 
der biblischen Urgeschichte,’’ in his Jahrb. der bibl. Wissensch., vol. i., 1848. 
He says, p. 80: ‘‘ The free creating God of the Old Testament—how different 
from the heathen god, who has much ado to create, and at length to free himself 
completely from matter, who has to exert himself in creating, who also creates 
evil, and has no idea that the creation, as a thing divine and true, must in the 
last issue be purely good! The Bible God does not first approach, as it were by 
chance, the matter already there, or lazily make one substance merely proceed 
from another ; He is a purely original active Creator, who comprehends every- 
thing strictly, and firmly advances forward.” 


(3) As is acknowledged also by Gesenius in the Thesaurus, i. p. 235 f. Comp. 
also Hitzig, p. 57 f. 


(4) Ewald thinks, /.c. p. 85, that when God is represented as having formed 
the mountains (Amos iv. 13 compared with Ps, xc. 2), the old chaos is hereby 
abolished, and the activity of the Creator extended as far as possible. Comp. 
also Lehre von Gott, p. 39 ff. 


§ 51. 
2. The Divine Spirit in the Creation. 


Since the world is placed outside of God, it originated and subsists only by the life 
imparted to it by His Spirit ; thus it is not separated from Him, although distinct 
from Him. 

Because the world is called into being by a free divine act, and so is other 
than God, its life is not a life of God in it, but yet is a life imparted to it out of 
the divine fulness of life. This lies in the doctrine of the Divine 13 (1). The life 
of the creature, according to the record of creation, does not proceed from the 
chaotic mass ; but life comes from the God, who in Ps. xxxvi. 10 [A. V. v. 9] is 
called in general the fountain of life (O° pr), to the matter created by Him. 
According to Gen. i, 2, the Spirit of God acts on the prima materia, on the 
chaotic earth ; it hovers (NOM) over the earth. The meaning “to brood,” 
which is here given to 1) by many expositors, cannot be proved from Deut, 
xxxii. 11, as there the word stands rather in the meaning of a hovering flight ; 
but it appears in the Syriac, and certainly a reference to the mother’s life-giving 
activity may be found in 4M, which is connected with OM (2). But that the 
Spirit of God, as imparting life, is not a mere physical power, and is not sepa- 
rated from the word as an expression of will, but really acts in the creative 
word, and that therefore is itself endued with the power of life, is indicated 
by the expression in Ps. xxxiii. 6, where the Spirit is characterized as the Spirit 
of the divine mouth ; it lies also in Isa. xl. 18, that the Divine Spirit acting in 
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the creation is a consciously working, an intelligent power, as, according to Ps. 
exxxix, 7, the divine omnipresence in the world acts by means of the all penetrat- 
ing Spirit of God. It is this Divine Spirit (comp. § 70) which, as D°N Nw), 
(the breath of life) is breathed into man by a special act (Gen. ii. 7; comp. Job 
xxvii. 3), and from -which all creature-life continually proceeds (Ps. civ. 29 f.; 
comp. Job xii. 10) (8). The doctrine of the creative word guards this deriva- 
tion of creature life from the divine source against being understood as a doctrine 
of emanation; as also do the expressions, 137?3 078-1019 1¥°, Zech. xii. 1; 
ney ON-TN, Job xxxiii. 4. Creature life proceeds from God, but it does 
not flow from God ; it is imparted freely by God to the creature ; comp. Isa. xlii. 
5 (‘‘ He who giveth the 131’’). It is not a life which God lives in the creature, 
but a relatively independent life of the creature, derived from God, which is 
taught in these passages. 


(1) On this subject we have a thorough monograph by Kleinert, ‘‘ Zur alttest. 
Lehre vom Geiste Gottes,’? Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1867, p. 3 ff. 

(2) The fundamental signification of ‘| seems to be, ‘‘ to be soft ;’’ it oc- 
curs in Kal, in Jer. xxiii. 9, with the meaning ‘‘to be lax’’; in Piel it means, 
“to let oneself down gently.”’ 


(3) Thus orginate the wwa-594 ns) (Num. xvi. 22), in which, however, the one 
Spirit of God is immanent in the creatures. Because the Old Testament does 
not pause at the multiplicity of the NN, but refers them back to the One Spirit, 
the doctrine of the Spirit of God is, as Kleinert (/.c. p. 8 ff.) says, the most 
powerful vehicle of the Old Testament monotheistic view of the world. 


IT. ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE WORLD. 
§ 52. 


The preservation of the world is, on the one hand, distinguished in the Old 
Testament from its creation ; while, on the other hand, the agency of God in 
this preservation is represented as a continuous creation. 

1. The preservation is distinguished from the creation of the world even in 
the account of the creation, inasmuch as, according to Gen. ii. 2, the production 
of the classes of creatures has a conclusion, which is formed by the Sabbath of 
creation (1). A certain independence is conferred on the living beings called 
into existence by the creation, by the power of reproduction, Gen. i. 11, 
xxii. 28; the continuance of the system of the world is pledged by the covenant 
with Noah, Gen. viii. 21. On this world-covenant rest the Y18) D/2W MIpn, Jer. 
XXxili. 25, compared with vers. 20 and 21, 36, to which “ ordinances of heaven 
and earth’’ the course of the world is bound, Ps. cxlviii. 6 (2). In connection 
with the laws by which the duration of each sphere of existence is ordained, 
compare also such passages as Jer. v. 22, Ps. civ. 9, Job xxxviii. 10, xiv. 5. 

2. The continuance of this system of the world is established at each moment 
by the divine omnipotence ; the relative independence of the creature is ever an 
independence lent to it. The preservation of the world rests continually on the 
same foundation as the creation, viz., on God’s word of command, which He 
utters continually, or, as it is also expressed, sends forth (compare, besides the 
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passages already cited above, which also bear on this point, Ps. cxlvii. 5, 
xxxiii. 9, and in particular Ps. cxlvii. 15-18) (8) ; and it rests just as continually 
on the Divine Spirit, which He causes ever to go forth. The main passage for 
this divine communication of the Spirit which continues in the preservation of 


‘the world is again Ps. civ. 29f.: ‘‘ Thou takest away their (the creatures’) 


spirit, and they die, and turn_again to their dust; Thou sendest forth Thy 
Spirit, and they are created ; and Thou renewest the form of the earth.”” This 
passage shows how the preservation of the creature can be looked at from the 
point of view of a creatio continua); and this thought, that a creative working of 
God goes on in the preservation of creation, is in general imprinted in va- 
rious forms on the Old Testament phraseology ; compare, for example, Ex. iv. 11, 
Isa. xlii. 5. The Psalm of creation also (Ps. civ.), by using participles in ver. 2, 
characterizes the creative agency of God as an agency which continues to work 
in the preservation of the world (4).—On this side, and as far as the creature is 
conditioned and supported in each moment of its existence by the divine actiy- 
ity, it is in itself empty and perishable, and as such the living creature is called 
Jlesh, VW3, in distinction from the divine spirit of life; comp. Gen. vi. 3, 13, 


mT: 


Isa. xl. 6; and for the contrast of 123 and 13 in general, the passage Isa. xxxi. 3. 
Even the heaven and earth, although their duration is assured to them, are not 
eternal in the sense in which God is eternal, but are subject to change: ‘‘ They 
shall decay, and Thou endurest ; they all wax old like a garment ; as a vesture 
Thou changest them, and they are changed. But Thou art the same, and Thy 
years have no end.’’ Ps. cil. 27 f. (5). 


(1) Gen. ii. 3: ‘‘And God completed on the seventh day His work which He 
had made.’? This seemed strange to the Alexandrians, because man, the last 
creature, was called into being on the sixth day, and so they altered it boldly to 
év 7H nue TH Extn. But in doing this they showed that they did not understand 
what is said in regard to the meaning of the seventh day. It is the seventh day 
qui finem imponit, which puts as it were the conclusion to the creation. 

(2) Ps. cxlviii. 6: ‘‘ He set them firmly to eternity and eternity ; He gave laws, 
and they (the heavenly bodies) do not overstep them.’’ 

(3) In Ps. exlvii. 15-18, snow, hoar frost, ice, etc., are referred to the divine 
word of command sent forth on the earth. 

(4) Ex, iv. 11: ‘* Who made man’s mouth? or who maketh dumb, or deaf, or 
seeing, or blind?’ The change to the imperfect D:¥) indicates that the divine 
activity is a continuous one.—Isa. xlii. 5 : ‘‘ He who createth the heaven (parti- 
ciple ®))3) and spreadeth it out, who extendeth the earth and its offspring, who 
giveth breath to the people upon it.’’—Ps. civ. 2: ‘t He covereth Himself with 
light as a garment, and spreadeth out the heaven as a covering.” 

(5) The Old Testament Hhokhma gives a further development of these theo- 
logumena. There, in distinction from the Pentateuch, the divine wisdom is re- 
garded as the principle of the formation of the world. The later books of the 
Old Testament are here referred to only so far as they do not go beyond the doc- 
trine of Mosaism, but only illustrate it. 

, 5 a 
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SECOND DOCTRINE.—THE DIVINE AIM OF THE WORLD. DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
‘s ff g § 53. 
~ The Design of Creation, and its Realization through Providence. 


That a divine plan is to be realized in the world, and that the divine creation 
is therefore a a teleological : act, is shown in the account of the creation, partly and in 
“general in the progress of creation according to a definite plan, and partly in par- 
ticular in the divine sanction, ‘‘and God saw that it was good,’’ following each 

. step of creation, and in the divine blessing pronounced on every living being. 
Each class of beings in the world in particular, and then, Gen. i. 31, the world as 
a whole, is the object of divine approval, because corresponding to the divine 
aim. In all His creating God approves the works of His hands; but still the 

_creating God does not reach the goal of His creation until He has set over 

: _ against Him His image in man. From this last fact it is plain that the se//-revela- 
‘ tion of God, the unveiling of His being, is the final end of the. creation of the~ 
“world ; or, to express it more generally, that the whole world serves to reveal the 

“divine on (7123), and is thereby the object of divine joy, Ps. civ. 31. The 
Old Testament view of nature rests on this fundamental conception ; but the 
Pentateuch, of course, is not the place for a fuller statement of this. From this 
point of view, the creature, which in itself is nothing, possesses in its relation to 
God a high significance as the object of His imparted goodness, and as the means 
for the revelation of His glory (comp. Ps. civ. 28, cxlv. 9, 15 f.). But in man- 
kind the aim of the [creation of the] world, the glorifying of God, was disturbed 
by sin ; and therefore in the song of praise on the glory of the creation, Ps. civ., 
the wish is expressed in ver. 35: ‘‘ May sinners have an end on the earth, and 
the godless be no more.’’ By sin the sway of the divine spirit of life is repress- 
ed, Gen. vi. 8; and through man’s sin the curse falls on the other creatures of 

the earth that are set in dependence on him, v. 29, and the world becomes the 

e \ object of divine judgment. ‘ But in spite of this, the continuance of the terres- 

trial order is assured in the world-covenant, viii. 21, ix. 11, which shows that, in 
spite of the dominion of sin, the divine aim in the “world shall come to its reali- 
zation, as, Num. xiv. 21, Jehovah swears in the midst of His people’s revolt : 

‘ As truly as I live, the whole earth shall be filled with the glory of Jehovah.” 

The choosing of the race through which God’s blessing shall come on all races of 

the earth, Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18, serves this divine aim. The whole Pentateuchal 
history of revelation, as exhibited in our first section, is nothing but the activity 
of that divine providence which, in order to the realization of the divine aim, is 
at once directed to the whole, Deut. xxxii. 8 (comp. § 22 with note 1), and at 
the same time proves itself efficacious in the direction of the life of separate 
men, and in the guiding of all circumstances, especially in regard to all human 

helplessness (comp. in particular passages from Genesis, such as xxi. 17, xxviii. 

15, xxxii. 11, xlv. 5-7, 1.20) (1). There was no special occasion in the Penta- 

teuch to preak of the operation of the divine providence outside the sphere of 
the history of revelation. But it is clear that the Old Testament teaches a provi- 
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dence which embraces everything, since it subjects everything to the divine 
direction : ‘‘ Thou that hearest prayer, all flesh cometh to Thee,’’ Ps. lxv. 2; and 
therefore in the same psalm, ver. 6, God is called ‘‘ the confidence of all the 


/ ; ends of the earth, and of the sea and of those that are far off.’’ The divine provi- 


dence extends also to the animals. They all wait on God, that He may give 
them their food at the right time, Ps. civ. 27; the lions that roar after their 
prey seek their food from God, ver. 21; the ravens call on God, Job xxxviii. 41, 
Ps. cxlvii. 9, etc.—No sphere of chance exists in the Old Testament ; compare 
Ex. xxi. 18 (2). It is characteristic, that a distinction between chance ()??) 
and divine decree occurs in the Old Testament only in the mouth of the heathen 
Philistines, 1 Sam. vi. 9. Even in drawing lots there rules no chance, Prov. 
xvi. 33 (8); and so in Num. xxvi. 55 f., Josh. vii. 14 ff., xiv. 2, 1 Sam. xiv. 41, 
the lot is used in seeking to know the divine will (comp. § 97). 


(1) Compare further especially the Angelology. 

(2) It is said in Ex. xxi. 12, ‘‘ He who strikes a man that he die, shall die.”’ 
Now ver. 18 says: ‘‘ But if he did not do it of design, but God permitted it to 
meet his hand and mas D’riNT).”” Thus even what men call accidental death 
is under God’s direction. Baumgarten-Crusius says, curiously enough, that in 
this place the word God means no more than circumstances. 

(8) Prov. xvi. 33: ‘‘ The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal there- 
of comes from Jehovah.”’ 


§ 54. 
Relation of the Divine Causality to Moral and Physical Evil. 


Moral and physical evil were not originally in the world. The latter was pe- 
nally ordained (Gen. iii. 17 ff.) after the former had entered the world by the free 
act of man, and from this time forward both form an element of the divine order 
of the world. 

1. The point of view under which physical evil in man’s life is placed is 
thoroughly ethical, and mainly that evil is punishment for sin, or divine judgment 
(1). In the Pentateuch it is taught that the evil in man’s life is also a means of 
proving him, especially of proving his obedience and his trust in God, and thus a 
means of purifying him ; and that even merited suffering must in this way tend 
to the salvation of man. These thoughts are expressed in the providential his- 
tory of the lives of Jacob and Joseph, but it is especially the providential lead- 
ing of the people in the wilderness, which in the Pentateuch is contemplated 
from this point of view ; compare, as chief passage, Deut. viii. 2 f. (2). Accord- 
ing to this, the privations endured in the wilderness were meant to be a school 
of humility and faith, that the people might learn to trust to the power of the 
all-mighty God. To the same purpose we read in ver. 16 of the same chapter, 
’ that this leading through the wilderness served ‘‘ to humble thee and to try thee, 
and to do thee good in the end ;’’ compare also Judg. ii. 22, and other passages, 

2. But also, even in moral evil, in man’s sin, the divine causality operates, and 
this it does in various ways.—Man’s sin cannot thwart the divine purpose of salva- 
tion ; it must rather serve to the realization thereof (Gen. 1. 20, comp. xlv. 8) (8). 
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The wickedness of some must serve to prove and purify others, that it may be 
known whether they are strong to stand against it. The main passage is Deut. 
xiii. 3, where it is said that God even permits false prophets to be in the commu- 
nity, and even lets their signs take place, although they seek to lead the 
people away to other gods: ‘‘ For Jehovah, your God, tries you, to know 
whether ye love Jehovah, your God, with your whole heart and your whole soul.”’ 
Nay, in order to punish and humble a man, God even permits another to wrong 
him ; this David acknowledges, when he says, on being cursed by Shimei (2 
Sam. xvi. 11), ‘‘ Jehovah has said unto him, Curse David.”” But a divine 
causality works also in (i.e. in regard to) the sinner himself, and for various ends ; 
God permits one who habitually walks in God’s ways to fall into sin, in order to 
try him, to reveal to him a hidden curse in his heart, and so to bring to its issue a 
merited judgment, and thus bring God’s justice to light. To this belong cases 
like that in 2 Sam. xxiv. (the numbering of the people) ; compare passages such 
as Ps. li. 6, 2 Chron. xxxii, 31. On another, who intentionally cherishes sin 
within him, and wilfully strives against God, the divine causality acts by giving 
him up to sin, so that sinning becomes necessary to this man, and he must glorify 
God by the judgment which he has incurred. This is the hardening of the heart 
of a man, so often spoken of in the Pentateuch : Ex. iv. 21, vii. 8; Deut. ii. 30, 
etc. Pharaoh and the Canaanite tribes are especially the types of this hardening. 
In reference to such examples, it is said in Prov. xvi. 4, that Jehovah has made 
all things for His own ends ; also the evil-doer for the day of calamity. Ex. ix. 
16 serves especially to explain this passage. God could at once have annihilated 
Pharaoh and his people (ver. 15); but ‘‘I have set thee there,”’ that Pharaoh 
may experience Jehovah’s might, and that His name may be glorified in the 
whole earth. With this compare Ps. ii. 4, Isa. xviii. 4. But the presupposition 
of all hardening of the heart is, that God, as the long-suffering One, D'SR 7IX 
awaits the ripening of wickedness ; see the case Gen. xv. 16. The expressions 
used to denote hardening of the heart cannot be referred to a simply negative 
relation to wickedness ; but still man’s sin is not removed because a positive 
divine agency rules in his hardening. Man can indeed do nothing that would 
not on one side be God’s work (see Lam, iii. 37 f.), and yet he must acknowledge 
sin as his guilt (ver. 39). Isa, xlv. 7—a passage possibly directed against the 
dualism of the Persian religion—shows especially how the monism of the Old 
Testament permitted nothing to be withdrawn from the divine causality (4). 


(1) Compare the eh ope on this further on, in the doctrine of death and in 
the doctrine of retribution. 
(2) Deut. viii. 2 f.: ‘‘ Jehovah thy God hath led thee these forty years in the 


wilderness, to humble thee and to try thee (Nd3), to know what is in thy 
heart, whether thou wilt regard His commands or not. He humbled thee, and 
caused thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, to cause thee to know that man 
doth not live by bread alone; but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live.’’—In this lie the germs of the thoughts which 
form the theme of the book of Job. 

(3) Gen. 1. 20: ‘‘ Ye meant evil against me ; but God meant it for good, to do 
as it is this day, and to save alive this people.’’ So J oseph (xlv. 8) could say to 
his brothers, ‘‘ It was not ye who sent me hither, but God.” é 

(4) Lam. iii, 37 f.: ‘‘ Who speaketh, and it cometh to pass, without God hav- 
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ing commanded it? Out of the mouth of the Most High should not evil come as 
well as good? Ver. 39. Why doth man murmur at his life? let every one mur- 
mur over his sins.’’—Isa. xlv. 7: ‘‘ Who forms light and creates darkness, 
makes peace and produces evil ; I Jehovah do all this,’’—Here we have only to 
do with the simple lines of thought ; compare, further on, the doctrine of sin (§ 76), 
and the fuller development of these doctrines in the later parts of Old Testament 
theology. 


THIRD DOCTRINE.—OF REVELATION, 


§ 55. 
Introductory Remark and General View. 


Inasmuch as the whole universe, nature and history, serve a divine aim, and 
the manifestation of the divine glory is all comprehensive (comp. § 53), man, as 
has been shown in the Introduction (§ 6), can know God even from the light of 
nature. But we have now to do with revelation in a more limited sense, and to 
answer the question, How, according to the Old Testament, God sets Himself 
forth to man by testimony which he gives of Himself! The answer to this falls 
into the following parts :— 

1. Although God, in the transcendental fulness of His being, is incomprehensi- 
ble to man, He is nevertheless pleased to enter into the limits of the sphere of the 
creature, in order to present Himself personally, and to give testimony of Him- 
self to man. This side of the revelation of the Divine Being is characterized as the 
divine name, the divine presence, the divine glory (1133). 

2. The forms and vehicles in which this divine self-presentation and self-wit- 
ness reaches man from without are the voice, the Malakh [A. VY. Angel], the 
Shekhina in the sanctuary, and miracle. The divine self-witness enters the heart 
of man by means of the Spirit. The latter form of revelation appears first after 
the founding of the theocracy (not in Genesis); it unfolds itself in proportion as 
the outward theophany disappears, but its main sphere is only found in proph- 
ecy, and therefore this subject must be treated but briefly here, and in detail in 
the doctrine of prophecy (1). 


(1) It is quite the same with the course of revelation in the New Testament, as 
Stier has very correctly pointed out. Christophanies continue for some time after 
the ascension of our Lord ; then they disappear and make room for the revelation 
of the Lord in the inwardness of the spirit. 


I. ON THE REVELATION OF THE DIVINE BEING. 
§ 56. 
The Divine Name (1). 
The most general designation of the Divine Being as revealed, is the Divine 
name, which, as one of the fundamental conceptions in the Old Testament, de- 
mands a particular examination. It is true in general, and so also in regard to 


God, that every name presupposes a manifestation of what is to be named ; and 
on the other hand, what closes itself against knowledge is, as such, a thing that 
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cannot be named, an dxarovéuacrov. Man can imagine names for false gods, but 
the true God can be named by man only so far as He reveals Himself to man 
and discloses to him His nature. The name of God is first nomen editum, and 
then nomen inditum (2). Now, God does not name Himself to man after the 
compass of His perfections, as the earlier theology was wont inexactly to define 
the biblical notion of the divine name, but according to the relation in which 
He has placed Himself to man, according to the attributes by which He 
wishes to be acknowledged, known, and addressed by man, in the communion 
into which He has entered with him. Jn short, God names Himself, not ac- 
cording to what He is for Himself, but to what He is for man ; and therefore 
every self-presentation of God in the world is expressed by a corresponding 
name of God, as we have already seen (3). But the biblical notion of the 
divine name is not exhausted by this. It is not merely the title which God bears 
in virtue of the relation in which he places Himself to man ; but the expression 
‘name of God’? designates at the same time the whole divine self-presentation 
by which God in personal presence testifies of Himself—the whole side of the divine 
nature which is turned toward man. Be it understood, the divine name is not 
everywhere present where there is a working of divine power ; but everywhere 
where the God of revelation, as such, gives Himself to be recognized in His acts 
so as to be confessed and invoked. Accordingly the name of God is certainly 
(as Otto, Dekalogische Untersuchungen, p. 81, rightly says) not the ideal existence 
of God in the consciousness of the created spirit, but an objective existence, in- 
dependent of man’s subjectivity. But this power of God within the world, and 
objective to man, is a name of God only in so far as it offers itself to be named 
by man and comes to him in the form of revelation, that is, in as far as man can 
know of it. Whether he wild know of it is another matter ; for man may deny 
and profane the name of God, the divine self-presentation which has reached 
him. Now the Israelite who knows his covenant God as the creator and sup- 
porter of the universe, does of course recognize God’s name, God’s self-presenta- 
tion in the whole course of nature ; and therefore it is said in Ps. viii. 2, ‘‘ How 
glorious is thy name in all the earth !”” (717 in the second hemistich corresponds to 
Dw). Still the divine pame—and this is its exclusive use in the Pentateuch— 
conducts us specially into the sphere of the divine kingdom ; it designates every 
manifestation of the Divine Being which attaches to places, institutions, and facts, 
in virtue of which God gives His people a direct experience of Himself. The 
following are the principal passages :—Of the Malakh, in which is the divine 
presence (countenance), it is said in other words that the divine name is within 
him (Ex. xxiii. 21; comp. § 59, 8); the dwelling of the divine glory in the sanc- 
tuary (§ 62), by which God gives experience of His presence there, is called a 
dwelling of His name in this place, Deut. xii. 5, xi. 14, 28 f., 1 Kings vill. 29, 
compare Jer. iii. 17 (hence the service there is a M1 DWA NW, Deut. xviii. 5, 7). 
If, as has been done by many, and even by Winer, who is usually so exact (in his 
Hebrew Lexicon), we simply explain the Old Testament expression, that God puts 
His name in a place, or causes it to dwell there, locum eligere, ubi sacris solennibus 
colatur, the consequences which are connected with the dwelling of the divine 
name are mistaken for the thing itself. According to the Old Testament view, 
there is in such cases something more than an ideal symbolical presence of God in 
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the sanctuary, for fearful expressions of God’s presence proceed from the sanctuary, 
e.g. Lev. x. 2, etc.—So, then, wherever God is known and experienced in personal 
presence, there His nameis. He sends forth His word, but where His name is, 
there He presents Himself ; and therefore the phrase, ‘‘ Thy name is called over 
us,’’ in Jer. xiv. 9, is only a further explanation of the declaration, ‘‘ Thow art in the 
midst of us’’(4).—The reality which this gives to the name of God may be made more 
distinct by afew further examples. When Isaiah (chap. xxx. 27) sees the Lord ap- 
proach in judgment, he says: ‘‘See, Jehovah’s name cometh from afar, His wrath 
burning,”’ etc. (5). The Psalmist prays (Ps. liv. 3): ‘‘ Help me by Thy name ;”’ 
and this corresponds to ‘‘ by Thy strength’’ (173313) ; compare Jer. x. 6: “‘ Thy 
name is great in power’? (7173333) (as in 1 Kings viii. 42 the strong hand and the 
outstretched arm correspond to the great name). Hence it is saidin Prov. xviii. 
10: “The name of Jehovah isa strong tower; the righteous runneth into it, and 
is safe’’ (6). 


(1) Compare my article, ‘‘ Name, biblische Bedeutung desselben,’’ in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop. x. p. 193 ff. 

(2) Therefore Dri oN, which in its original meaning designates divinity in general, 
looked at apart from God’s historical witness to Himself, is not regarded in the 
Old Testament as properly a name of God (comp. § 41), [also Cremer, New 
Testament Lexicon]. 

(3) The God who causes the forsaken Hagar to know by experience that His 
all-seeing eye overlooks no helpless one, receives immediately the name, the God 
of vision, Gen. xvi. 13 (comp. § 42 with note 1). The characteristic of the patri- 
archal stage of revelation appears in the name of God, Hl-shaddai, Gen. xvii. 1 
(comp. § 37), which name corresponds to the change of the name Abram to 
Abraham, xvii. 5 ; Shaddai [almighty] there designating God as Him who sub- 
jects nature to the purpose of His revelation by His powerful sway, mainly in 
reference to the fact that a numerous offspring was to be given to the childless 
Abraham. Inthe same way, God’s relation to the patriarchs is presented in the 
name, ‘‘the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobd,’’ Ex. iii. 6 (comp. § 25). The 
further stage of the revelation which began with the redemption of Israel from 
Egypt is distinctly indicated in the disclosure of the meaning of the name Jehovah, 
Ex. iii, 15 ff., vi. 2 ff. (comp. § 40). The name WP appears with the founding 
of the theocracy (comp. § 44). When God reveals Himself in His grace, mercy, 
and long-suffering after the first breach of the covenant, this is again connected 
with a manifestation of the corresponding name, Ex. xxxiv. 6 (comp. § 29). In 
the New Testament stage, when the only-begotten Son, has revealed God’s name to 
man (John xvii, 6), it is God’s good pleasure to be named the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, or, to express universally the now completed relation of salvation, by the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

(4) For this reason, in Deut. xxviii. 10 the fact that God raises Israel to be a 
people holy to Him, and standing in His revealing fellowship, is expressed by say- 
ing that God’s name is named on the people. God’s name is great and glorious 
in the redemption of His people and the institution of the covenant, Ps. cxi. 9 
(note also the correlation of notions in Isa, xliii. 7). Israel walks m the name of 
his God in an objective sense, insofar as he experiences the effective power of the 
God who manifests Himself in his midst (hence, Zech. x. 12, 7132 O°9732) pre- 


cedes ham W3); and in a subjective sense, in so far as he acknowledges his 
God in accordance with this in word and conduct, and fears His name in fulfilling 
his law, Deut. xxviii. 58. Mic. iv. 5, a passage frequently misunderstood, is to be 
interpreted conformably. The prophecy that in future time all nations shall go 
in pilgrimage to Zion, there to receive the law, has its basis in this, that Israel 
walks in the name of Jehovah, that is, stands in communion with the true God, 
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who manifests Himself among His people; while the other nations (although 
they also stand under the power of the true God, yet as long as they do not 
acknowledge it as the power of this God) walk in the name of their gods, and as be- 
longing to them.—The aim of the divine kingdom is, that the name of the true God 
shall be named also upon the remnant of the heathen people who are rescued from 
judgment, Amos ix. 12 (comp. Mal. i. 11); that is, that they shall be brought 
into the communion of His revelation, while He assumes toward them the relation 
of aking, Zech. xiv. 9, the consequence of which shall be that they on their side 
shall acknowledge and call on the name of Jehovah (Zeph. iii. 9). 

(5) With this compare Isa. xxvi. 8: ‘‘We await Thee in the path of Thy 
judgments ; the desire of our soul is after Thy name and Thy remembrance.”’ 

(6) Compare Ps. xx. 2, xliv.6: ‘‘ Through Thy name we tread down our adver- 
saries,’’ cxxiv. 8, etc. When God causes His people to experience His powerful 
presence by miracles, it is said, ‘‘Thy name is near,” Ps. lxxv. 2; where 
Hengstenberg seeks incorrectly to give the expression a subjective turn. God 
gives honor to His name, Ps. cxv. 1, and sanctifiesit, etc., when He proves Himself 
to be the true God by demonstrations of His power and glory ; and, on the other 
hand, anything from which it might appear as if the might and glory of the God 
of Israel were naught—for example, the permanent rejection of His people,— 
would be a desecration of His name in an objective sense, Ezek. xx. 14, 22. The 
divine name is subjectively hallowed by man when he gives due acknowledgment 
of the self-witness and self-presentation of God inthe world. On the other hand, 
the divine name is desecrated by men when they treat the divine self-witness, and 
that with which it is connected,—in short, what is most real,—as a thing of 
naught and powerless, which man may neglect without punishment, in words (Ex. 
xx. 7), or in deeds, (comp. the DY WAN, Prov. xxx. 9).—God guides the pious for 
His name’s sake, Ps. xxiii. 3, xxxi. 4; He lends assistance for His name’s sake, 
Ps. cix. 21, cxliii.4; 11; He remits guilt for His name’s sake, Ps. xxv. 11, com- 
pare ciii. 1 ff. ; inasmuch as He cannot be at variance with what He has represented 
and manifested Himself to be. The various other connections in which ‘in the 
name of God” occurs, are explained by what has been already discussed. In an 
objective sense, the expression designates, in God’s strength and authority, and 
as His representative (comp. Mic. v. 3, where ‘‘in the majesty of the name of 
Jehovah”? corresponds to M7 1/3, as Acts iv. 7 év roia duvduer stands beside év 
roiw ovéuare, Deut. xviii. 18 ff.). To this, then, corresponds the subjective mean- 
ing, the naming and acknowledging of God as that power in which one speaks 
and acts, for whose cause one suffers, etc. 


§ 57. 
2. The Divine Countenance and the Divine Glory. 


That by which God is present among His people is further styled the divine 
countenance [A. V. presence] (0°22). Ex. xxxili. 14 ff. is the main passage. Je- 
hovah had declared, in ver. 2 f. of this chapter, that He Himself would no more 
go in the midst of the stiffnecked people, but would cause them to be guided by 
an angel (namely, a subordinate angel). Afterwards He permits Himself to be 
entreated by Moses, and says, a) ‘2, ‘“my countenance shall go.’’ This certainly 
means, He Himself will go (comp. xxxiv. 9). Still the divine countenance is not 
identical with the divine essence ; for while (according to the passages cited in 
§ 46) the latter must be conceived as without form and exempt from every limi- 
tation of space, it follows from xxxiii. 20 that the divine D°13 is in itself visible, 
only that. a human eye is not able to bear the sight (compare Gen. xxxii. 31). 
The contradiction, that the divine countenance is not visible to man, while yet 
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we read in the same chapter (Ex. xxxiii. 11) of Moses speaking with God face to 
face (D'38-98 0°39), and in Num. xii. 8 mouth to mouth (nB-ON 3), and also in 
the latter passage that Moses saw Jehovah’s form (71)i7? n32A),—this contradic- 
tion is solved by understanding ‘‘ countenance ”’ in the latter passage in a merely 
relative sense, as appears from the connection (compare also Num. xiv. 14, ‘‘ eye 
to eye’’). Moses receives a view of the reflex of the divine form (Ex. XXxili. 23). 

From all this it is clear that by the face of God is meant, in distinction from His 
transcendent and infinite nature, His coming down into the sphere of the created, 
whereby He can be brought within the immediate knowledge of man. Here belongs, 
further, Deut. iv. 87, where it is said that Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt by 
His countenance (193), [i. e. by the might of his presence: A. V. incorrectly 
‘in his sight.”—D]. Hence also the Malakh by whom J ehovah redeems His 
people—the same in whom, as we have already observed, the divine name was— 
is called, Isa. Ixiii. 9, the angel of the divine countenance ; compare how, in Gen. 
xxxii. 30 f., the divine countenance stands for the manifestation of God, Hos. xii. 
4, which Hosea, ver. 5, refers to the Malakh [angel]. Only from this, too, is the 
full meaning of the high priest’s blessing rightly understood, Num. vi. 25 f.: 
‘‘ Jehovah cause His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious to thee ; Jehovah 
lift up His countenance on thee, and give thee peace,’’ which is characterized in 
ver. 277 as the laying of God’s name on Israel. Here, too, we have not something 
merely symbolical, but a definite experience of God’s gracious presence and aid 
proceeding from the real dwelling of God in Israel ; as, conversely, the manifes- 
tation of Jehovah’s countenance brings destruction on His enemies (Ps. xxi. 10), 
and the hiding of the divine countenance shows a withdrawal of God’s gracious 
presence. Onthe other hand, Ps. cxxxix. 7, “ Where shall I flee from Thy face ?”” 
corresponding to ‘‘ Where shall I go from Thy Spirit?’ goes beyond the theo- 
cratic relation. Here the expression ‘‘ the divine countenance’’ clearly teaches 
that God’s omnipresence, which by means of the Spirit interpenetrates the uni- 
verse, is everywhere a personal presence of God. 

Finally, for name and countenance the indefinite expression, glory (MV W335) is 
used ; so Ex. xxxiii. 17 ff., where it alternates with 0°23, In the same way, it is 
mim 23 through which Jehovah appears to His people on Mount Sinai, under 
covert of the cloud (Ex. xxiv. 16), and which is present in the holy tabernacle 
(xl. 84). In this respect 1 Kings viii. is especially clear: earth and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain God (ver. 27); but His glory (ver. 11), for which 
His name is put in ver, 29, is present in the sanctuary. 


Y 
Kee —~_£ Il. THE FORMS OF REVELATION, 


§ 58. 
The Divine Voice. 


As divine speech is in general the form of divine working in the world, so the 
word is the most general form of divine revelation. Compare, for example, how 
in Ps, exlvii. 18 f. the word of God acting in nature, and the divine word of reve- 
lation are placed over against one another. Hence the formula, “ the word of 
Jehovah came to,’’ or similar forms, frequently recur from Gen. xv. 1 onward, 
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Now, so far as this word of God comes internally to the organs of revelation, it 
coincides with the revelation which is effected by the Spirit (compare § 65). But 
the Old Testament specifies among its mediums of revelation also the outwardly 
audible voice Orp) ; indeed, in Deut. iv. 12, special weight is laid upon this form 
of revelation : ‘‘ Jehovah spoke to you out of the fire; ye heard (0°37 ip) a 
sound of words, but ye saw no form, Np MN ” Texcept a voice], in which ip is 
placed in opposition to MON, Thus also, 1 Sam. iii. 4, 1 Kings xix. 11 ff., the 
voice is the material substratum of the theophany. 

With this was connected in the later Jewish theology the doctrine of the Bath- 
kol, or revelation by means of heavenly voices, such as Elijah received,—a form of 
revelation which was supposed to continue in the time of the second temple, after 
prophecy had grown dumb. The expression ‘‘ daughter of the voice’? means that 
the divine voice itself is not heard, but only its working, since either ap was 
understood as a divine attribute, and “Ip N3 as its manifestation (as was done by 
the Cabbalists) ; or, according to the common acceptation, ip designates the 
heavenly voice itself, and 2p Nd its echo. This form of revelation appears in 
the New Testament in Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5, John xii. 28; and very frequently in 
the Apocalypse. 


§ 59. 


The Doctrine of the Angel of the Lord, of the Covenant, of the Countenance (1). The 
Exegetical State of the Case. 


In a more concrete form God manifests Himself in the INI, generally called 
mm 4x99 (comp. § 41), or pte N90, or simply J¥727 ; in the Elohistic sec- 
tion (Gen. xxi. 17) Drie ANID, (and in 1 Sam. xxix. 9, in the mouth of the 
Philistine Achish). This Malakh is in part identified with Jehovah, and again in 
part distinguished from Him. It is above all things necessary, on this important 
and difficult point, to examine carefully the principal passages (2). 

1. Gen. xvi. 7 ff., the ANID appears to Hagar, and says (ver. 10) : ‘I will multiply 
thy seed.’’ Now in ver. 11 J ehovah is spoken of in the third person ; but we read 
in ver. 13 that Jehovah spoke to Hagar, and Hagar named Him that appeared to 
her ‘(the God of seeing.”? With this compare how (xxi. 17) Dios and wn 
Drie are used alternately. 

2, Among the three men who appeared to Abraham (chap. xviii.), one is ex- 
pressly distinguished as Jehovah (vers. 20, 26, etc.) from the two others, who are 
called D'NID, and are said (xix. 13) to be sent by Jehovah. But the intercourse 
between these two and Lot (xix. 18 ff.) is carried on, and the account runs, ex- 
actly as if Jehovah Himself stood there. Now it may be disputed, whether Je- 
hovah is also represented by these two angels, or whether J ehovah is to be sup- 
posed to have rejoined them after Lot has been led out of the town (ver. 18), 
even though it is not expressly mentioned. The latter conception appears to me 
(in opposition to Delitzsch, Keil, and others) to be the right one (so Stier). 

3, Gen. xxii. 12, the WT 4X70 calls to Abraham from heaven, as if he were God 
Himself, ‘‘ Now I know,”’ etc., and Abraham himself receives (ver. 14) the man- 
ifestation as a manifestation of Jehovah ; on the contrary, ver. 15 ff. may again be 
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understood as if the Malakh were distinguished from Jehovah: ‘‘I swear by my 
self, saith Jehovah.”’ 

4, Gen. xxiv. 7, comp. ver. 40, Abram says to his servant, ‘‘ Jehovah, the God 
of heaven, . . send His angel before thee.’? Thus the angel of Jehovah—for it 
is clear that a particular one is meant—is distinguished from Jehovah, as in the 
theophany at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 12 f.) the pax yn are distinguished from Jeho- 
vah, But (xxxi. 12-13) the Malakh that appeared to Jacob says, ‘‘ I am the God 
of Bethel ;’’ while, on the other side (xxxv. 7), the plural DONA 943 may be so 
understood that the angels that appeared belong to the theophany. 

5. The apparition at night with which Jacob wrestles (chap. xxxii.) is desig- 
nated (vers. 29-31) as an appearance of God (ome), or more exactly, as the 
appearing of the divine countenance (0°25); Hosea (chap. xii. 4) treats this in 
like manner as a manifestation of God, but immediately (ver. 5) substitutes axon 
for DTN, 

6. Gen. xlviii. 15 f. is especially remarkable. Jacob blesses his sons with the 
words: ‘‘The God before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac walked, the God 
who has been my shepherd till this day, the Malakh who delivered me from every 
evil, let Him bless these lads.”’ 

7. In Ex. iii. 2 the M7” qs70 appears to Moses in the flame, in ver. 4 Jehovah 
and Elohim are substituted for him, and now in ver. 6 Hesays: ‘‘I am the God of 
thy father ;’? and the whole of the following relation intentionally conveys the 
impression of converse between Jehovah and Moses. 

8. In Ex. xiii. 21 it is said: ‘‘ Jehovah went before Israel ;’’ on the contrary, 
in xiv. 19 we read that it was the Malakh ; compare how it is said in Num. xx. 
16, Jehovah sent an angel to lead Israel out of Egypt. But in Ex. xiv. 24 ff. 
the leader is again called Jehovah, and in xxiii. 20 ff. God promises to bring the 
people into the promised land by His Malakh; the people were to obey the 
Malakh, for in him is Jehovah’s name. In numerous other passages it is dis- 
tinctly said, that Jehovah Himself is in the midst of His people. 

9. But the section Ex. xxxii. f. is of especial importance. After the first breach 
of the covenant, Jehovah will Himself no longer go in the midst of the people 
(xxxiii. 8), He will send a Malakh before them (ver. 2), and He calls him (xxxiii. 
34) also "N70 [Malakhi, my angel]. Thereafter He yields to the entreaties of Moses 
to allow His countenance (0°J3) to go with them (xxxiii. 14 f.). This counte- 
nance must again have appeared in the form of an angel ; for it is said in Isa, Ixiii. 
9, in reference to the leading through the wilderness, DJ" V5 JNP [the 
angel of his presence saved them]. Also Deuteronomy, which never has the 
Malakh (which makes a remarkable difference between this book and the pre- 
ceding ones), but always represents Jehovah himself as acting, says (iv. 37) that God 
led Israel out of Egypt by his countenance. From this it is clear that there are 
two kinds of angels of Jehovah : one within whom is the name Jehovah, who is 
the bearer of His countenance, and another with whom this is not the case. 

. 10. Josh. v. 14f., the Prince of the army of Jehovah appears to Joshua, This 

is told as if he were different from Jehovah. But in ver. 15 he identifies Himself 
manifestly with the Malakh that appeared to Moses in Ex. iii., and in Josh. vi. 2 
he again appears as Jehovah himself, who gives Jericho into Joshua’s hand. 
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The following passages from the later booksof the Old Testament come espe- 
cially into consideration, as analogous to the passages in the Pentateuch :— 

11. Judg. ii. 1-5, where it is probable that a prophet is not to be understood 
by EN Wie) (as Bertheau, for example, maintains). The Malakh says: “I brought 
you up out of Egypt,”’ etc. ; v. 23: “* Curse Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah ;”’ 
vi. 11 ff., the Malakh that appeared to Gideon, who (ver. 14) quite passes over 
into Jehovah, and even accepts an offering, though Gideon (ver. 22) in address- 
ing Jehovah seems in a remarkable manner to distinguish the Malakh from Him, 
and afterward when the Malakh has disappeared, still (ver. 23) receives Jehovah’s 
word, 

12. Similarly in Zechariah the angel of the Lord is, distinguished on the one 
hand from Jehovah: he appears (i. 12) interceding for Israel before Jehovah. 
But, on the other hand, he takes the place of Jehovah himself in chap. iii., where, 
however, the angel speaks again of Jehovah in the third person. 


(1) The doctrine of the angel of the Lord is one of the most important and difficult 
points in the Old Testament, on which, even as early as the Church Fathers, there 
were various views, and about which, to this day, no agreement has been reached. 
The literature is enormously rich. Ode’s book, Commentarius de Angelis, 
1739, still deserves to be mentioned on account of its copiousness. The following 
are the most important treatises within the last fifty years :—a Programme by Steu- 
del, Veterisne testamenti libris insit notio manifesti ab occulto distinguendi numinis, 
Tiib. 1830 (one of his best writings) ; Hengstenberg, Christology of the O. T. 
Kurtz formerly defended Hengstenberg’s view, ‘‘ Der Engel des Herrn,’’ in Tho- 
luck’s Liter. Anzeiger, 1846, Nos. 11-14, but treats the matter differently in his 
History of the Old Covenant. Compare further, Trip, Die Theophanien in den Ges- 
chichtsbiichern des A, T., Leiden, 1858 ; in the same year a Programme by Kahnis, 
De angelo Domini diatribe ; Barth, der Engel des Bundes, Sendschreiben an Schelling, 
1845 ; compare Schelling’s answer in Schelling’s Leben in Briefen, iii. p. 189 ff.— 
Schultz p. 564 ff. has discussed the doctrine of the angel of the Lord more thor- 
ougbly than in his first edition : [see also Ewald, Hitzig, and Kiibel, art. ‘‘ Engel” 
in Herzog, iv. p. 222]. ; . 

(2) The grouping of the passages by numbers is to facilitate reference in the 
following section. 


§ 60. 
Continuation: The Different Views. 


The question is now, Which view of the Mal’akh gives the most satisfactory 
explanation of these apparently contradictory passages? The following main 
views are to be distinguished : ‘ 

1. The first view is that taken in the early ages of the church by Augustine, 
Jerome, and Gregory the Great ; in our day, by Steudel and Trip, and with special 
modifications by Hofmann (in Weissagung und Erfiillung, i.), from whom it has been 
adopted by Kurtz and Delitzsch, who gave up their former view under Hofmann’s 
influence, though Delitzsch indeed holds the view with a peculiar indecision. On 
this view, an angel is to be understood by the Malakh, thatis, a Jinite spirit under 
subjection to God, which executes the divine command in the cases mentioned. 
That a particular angel may be styled the angel of J ehovah,—that the term Mal- 
akh, in and for itself, does not necessarily imply that the person so characterized 
stands in a higher sphere above the angels,—must certainly be conceded. On 
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this view, the explanation of the fact, that in a series of passages what the angel 
speaks and does, appears as the words and acts of Jehovah, is, that the words and 
acts of a messenger are properly the words and acts of him whom he represents. 
It is also urged that in the prophetic style the word of the prophet is often identi- 
fied with the word of Jehovah ; and that inthe New Testament, where the ayyeioc 
xvptov is certainly a created spirit, his act (e.g. Acts xii. 17) is represented as an 
act of the Lord himself; indeed, in Rev. xxii. 6, 12, the angel is introduced speak- 
ing for the Lord himself, and that in the first person. In reference to the pro- 
phetic style, however, it must be noted, that the prophets almost always introduce 
the divine word with ‘‘ Thus saith Jehovah,’’ ‘‘ Jehovah’s saying is,’’ and the like, 
which is a rare exception with the Malakh, e.g. Gen. xxii. 16, and with regard 
to Rev. xxii. 6, 12, the angel there refuses the zpocxtvyove offered in ver. 9, while 
the Old Testament Malakh accepts it (Josh. v. 14), and allows a sacrifice to be 
made to him (Judg. vi. 19 ff., xiii. 18 ff.). 

But, again, this first view occurs in two forms. According to the jirst of these, 
the Malakh is anangel specially deputed by God from among the number of 
Malakhim for each separate occasion, and we have no means of deciding whether 
he is always the same angel or not (Steudel) ; according to the second form, (prin- 
cipally Hofmann), it is always one and the same angel through whom God stands 
in relation to the people of revelation from the beginning to the end of 
the Old Testament—‘‘the special angel (as Hofmann expresses it in the Schrift- 
beweis, 24 ed. i. p. 177) who rules in the commonwealth and history of this 
people,’’ the archangel Michael of the book of Daniel (compare also Weissagung 
und Erfillung, i. p. 181). Apart from the question whether the 717) W209 really 
passes over into the Michael of Daniel, which is not to be treated of till we come 
to the prophetic theology, and then must be answered in the negative, the latter 
form of the view seems to be decidedly preferable to the former, from the high 
titles which are conferred on the angel. But in reference to the whole first view, 
it is unquestionably correct, if we assume that the mediation of angels is entirely 
the same throughout the whole history of revelation, both in the Old and the New 
Testament. Then the older passages must be explained by the later, especially 
by the New Testament passages ; and in these latter the angel is manifestly hypo- 
statically distinguished from God, and is a created finite being subordinate to 
God. This conception is also admissible in several of the older passages. The 
one that favors it most is No. 2, if Gen. xix. 18 ff. is understood to mean that 
even the two angels who are certainly subordinate, are treated exactly as if 
Jehovah appeared in them (see particularly ver. 24). Among the passages in the 
Pentateuch, Num. xxii. 31, in which the angel is definitely distinguished from 
Jehovah, is to be adduced here; but in a number of other passages no natural 
sense is given by this assumption, and the passages Nos. 6 and 9 are entirely at 
variance with it. In general it is to be observed that the assumption that the 
Malakh of the Pentateuch must be explained by the dyyedoc xupiov of the New 
Testament is not authorized, because it fails to recognize the gradual progress 
of revelation, which advances from theophanies to revelations made through 
divinely appointed organs and through the Spirit. To this is to be added, 
that exactly the same expressions are used in speaking of the representation 
of God by the Malakh as in speaking of the divine indwelling in the sanc- 
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tuary ; there is in both the divine name and the divine countenance (comp. the 
passages under Nos. 8 and 9). Now if the Shekhina, the indwelling in the 
sanctuary, is to be understood, according to the Old Testament, not simply as an 
ideal and symbolical, but a real presence of God, an entering of the divine into 
the sphere of the creature, the presence of God in the Malakh must not be 
taken differently. 

2. Thus we come to the second principal view: that the Malakh of Jehovah is 
a self-presentation of Jehovah entering into the sphere of the creature, and is one in 
essence with Jehovah ; and is yet again different from Him (2). This view has 
been held in three different forms : 

(a) According to the first of these, the Malakh is the Logos—the second person 
of the Godhead in the sense of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. This is the 
view of most of the Greek Fathers: of Justin, in his Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 
56, 61, 127f.; also of Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian. Eusebius of Cesarea gives 
us a full discussion of the Old Testament theophany, from this point of view, in 
his Eeloge Prophetice (published by Th. Gaisford, 1842). Ata later period this 
was the view of the Lutheran theologians ; in our own day it has been defended by 
Hengstenberg (who speaks of the Malakh as an uncreated angel), and by others. 

(0) According to the second form (so Barth), the angel of Jehovah is a created 
being ; with which, however, the uncreated Logos was personally connected. 

(c) According to the third (so Vatke, De Wette, and others), the Malakh is 
nothing hypostatical [i. e. nota personal being], but only an unsubstantial mani- 
Sestation of God ; a momentary descent of God into visibility ; a mission of God 
(here ELS eIP) is taken in its original abstract meaning), which again returns into 
the Divine Being. 

Against the jirst view, it is to be observed that it brings into the Old 
Testament a finished dogma on the subject of an immanent distinction in the 
divine nature for which the passages which lie before us contain no sufficient 
authorization, since they do not tell us anything of an inward and essential re- 
lation in God’s being, but only distinguish the divine which has entered into the 
sphere of created phenomena from the Divine Being in his celestial infinitude, as 
appears in a very remarkable manner in Gen. xix. 24, ‘‘ Jehovah caused it to 
rain from Jehovah out of heaven.’’ Even Hengstenberg admits that, in the Old 
Testament, the Revealer and He whom He reveals, lose themselves in each other, 
as it were ; so that from this view ideas might easily arise very similar to those 
of Sabellianism, Moreover, as is justly urged by the adherents of the second view 
(Barth), it is certainly a strange expression to speak of an uncreated angel. The 
phenomena of nature, which serve as a form of manifestation to the Malakh ; 
the flame (Ex. iii.), the cloudy covering (Ex. x1. 36-88), the human form (in well- 
known passages), are certainly created. It is not the Malakh that is uncreated, 
but the God who veils Himself in His appearance. ; 

In opposition to the second view, it is to be remarked that there is no proof that 
the manifestation of the Divinity in the form of the Malakh was such that the 
Son of God became permanently an angel ; so that again in becoming man He had 
as it were to strip off the angelic form which He had received, and change it 
for a human nature (to which Barth’s view amounts). Finally, the third view 
does justice to a number of passages ; but from others it clearly appears that not 
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merely a personification, but a real person, is present in the manifestation of the 
Malakh. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that no one of the various views does full justice 
to all the passages ; that the doctrine of the Malakh in the Old Testament os- 
cillates in a peculiar manner between the conception of the angel, as a form and 
as a being, so that it seems impossible to bring the matter to a definite intelligi- 
ble expression. But the case has a different aspect from the standpoint of the 
New Testament. From this (see especially 1 Cor. x. 4) it is the Logos, the Son of 
God through whom revelations to Israel are made, and who therefore works in 
the Malakh. But nowhere in the New Testament is the Son of God so identified 
with the Malakh as if His incarnation had been preceded by His permanently 
becoming an angel. The Logos, according to the New Testament view, works 
also in the other forms of revelation in the old covenant and in just the same way 
as in the form of the Malakh (8). 


(1) Delitzsch also has not failed to recognize this element, when, in his Com- 
mentary on Genesis (ist ed. p.256, 2d ed. p.337), he insists, indeed, that the Malakh 
is to be understood as a finite spirit, but at the same time says that it must not 
be forgotten that in this personally living finite spirit, God presents Himself in 
person ; that the angel has Jehovah, not outside of him, but within him ; that 
the relation to the Malakh is less than a becoming an angel, yet more than a 
sending of an angel. His conception, which occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween the first and second main views, lacks clearness. 

(2) [Among the defenders of this view Schultz is also to be reckoned. ‘‘ The 
angel of God is the revelation of the divine essence and will, when it is made to 
man fora distinct purpose. . . . He represents God: he is the form of the rev- 
elation of God: what he speaks is the word of God: one who has seen him has 
seen God,’’ (p. 567 f.) Whether the Angel is to be conceived of as in his own sub- 
stance a personal being, he does not say]. Movers, Die Phénicier, i. pp. 389 ff., 
428 ff., has pointed out a remarkable analogy in which the Phenician religion here 
stands to that of the Old Testament, namely, in the way in which the relation of 
Heracles to the ancient Bel is understood in the former faith, —difference in unity, 
and unity in difference, being firmly held. 

(3) In the later Jewish theology, the doctrine of the Metatron (probably from 
jeTaOpovoc, Sharer of the throne),—the Prince of the countenance, who is the re- 
vealer of God, the mediator between God and the creature,—is developed out of the 
Old Testament doctrine of the angel of the Lord, the angel of the covenant, 
of the countenance. In order to make him as near as possible to God, he was 
understood by some to be not a creature, but an emanation from the Divine 
Being ; and then, in order to do justice to other passages in the Old Testament, 
they again distinguished from him a second lower, created Metatron. But even 
the later Jewish theology did not penetrate to the recognition of an immanent 
and real distinction in the Divine Being. 


§ 61. 
Other Points of the Mosaic Angelology. 


Even in the Pentateuch, though there comparatively seldom, other angels of 
God appear side by side with the Malakh x. i. Nothing is said about their 
creation ; the fact that they are not mentioned in the account of the creation is 
probably to be explained from the circumstance that this record aims merely to 
give a history of the creation of the earth, and its completion in man. On 
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the contrary, the book of Job, chap. xxxviii. 7, presupposes the existence of 
the angels when the earth was created. In those passages in the Pentateuch in 
which other angels besides the Malakh are mentioned, they appear without inde- 
pendent activity, as a sort of multiplication of the operating power of God : thus 
especially Gen. xxviii. 12, besides which compare xxxii. 2f., in which passage 
they are called God’s army; Deut. xxxiii. 2, where they appear as the attend- 
ants of God, manifested in His glory at the giving of the law. Gen. vi. 1 ff. 
would be entirely without a parallel, not only in the Pentateuch, but in the 
whole Old Testament, if higher spirits are to be understood by the DTN 13 
(1). It is true the angels, the paxyn, besides this name, which is characteris- 
tic of their calling, bear in the Old Testament the name sons of God (DTN *23), 
Job i. 6, ii. 1, or DON “13, Ps. xxix. 1, lxxxix. 7, in order to express the closer fel- 
lowship in which they stand to God (2). Accordingly, Gen. vi. 1 ff. is referred 
to the fall of the angels by many recent theologians (Hofmann, Kurtz, Delitzsch), 
as had been already done by several of the Church Fathers,—a view which origi- 
nally (as Keil has pointed out) sprang from the book of Enoch. According to 
another view, on the contrary (some of the Fathers of the Church, the Reformers, 
and in more modern times Dettinger, Hengstenberg, Keil, and others), the ex- 
pression ‘‘ sons of God”? refers to men, to the pious race descended from Seth, as the 
name ‘‘ sons of God’’ is used in Deut. xiv. 1, xxxii. 5, Hos. ii. 1, Ps. Ixxiii. 
15. On this view, the passage refers to the marriage of Seth’s descendants with 
Cainitic women, by which means the corruption of Cain’s race spread among the 
Sethites. Not only is the connection in which the whole story stands to what pre- 
cedes, but also ver. 3, in which an erring of man, not of the higher spirits, is spoken 
of, in favor of the latter view ; but so also is the expression ‘‘ they took wives,’’ 
which is confessedly used in the Old Testament only in speaking of formal mar- 
riage, not of unchaste connection. The assertion that O18} in contrast with the 
DToNN 23, must refer to the whole race of mankind, and cannot be taken in a 
relative sense, is refuted by comparing it with similar passages, such as Jer. xxxii. 
20 (D183) Ox w3), Isa. xliii. 4, Ps. lxxiii. 5. The assertion, repeated by Schra- 
der, that there is no ground to assume that two moral tendencies radically differ- 
ent ran through mankind in primeval times, can only be wondered at in view of 
Gen. iv. Note especially that Seth’s race, iv. 26, is characterized as that race by 
which God is adored as Jehovah, and therefore as the race of revelation (8). 

In comparison with the later books of the Old Testament, the angelology of 
the Pentateuch is but little developed. This testifies against the opinion of those 
who hold the angels of the Old Testament to be degraded gods of an ancient 
polytheism. De Wette, in his Biblical Dogmatics (3d ed. p. 81), has well re- 
marked, in opposition to this view, that if this had been the case, the course of 
the angelology in the Old Testament must have been exactly the opposite of what 
it is. The angels would necessarily have appeared with definite names and func- 
tions in the older books, not first in the latest ones. But De Wette himself holds 
a view equally false,—namely, that angels were originally personifications of 
natural forces, or of the extraordinary operations and visitations of God. Even 
Ps. civ. 4 isno proof of the former point (4) ; on the contrary, such a personification 
of natural forces presupposes a belief in angels——In the Pentateuch, the Malakh- 
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im are obviously connected with the Malakh, forming as it were many fainter copies 
of him, and in this connection the vision in Gen. xxviii. is especially instructive. 
The idea of the Malakh, however, is not the product of a tendency to personifi- 
cation; but its meaning is, as we have already seen, that in him a beginning is 
made toward the doing away of the separation between God and the world (5). 


(1) Gen. vi. 1 ff. : ‘¢ And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they took them wives of all 
that pleased them. ‘Then Jehovah said : My spirit shall not always rule in men, 
in their errors they are flesh; and let their days be a hundred and twenty years. 
There were giants on the earth in those days ; and also afterward, when the sons 
of God went in to the daughters of men, and they bare unto them, there were 
strong ones who were of old renowned men.’’—We need not waste words on the an- 
cient view (Onkelos, etc.) that prioen 13 here denotes sons of princes, magnates, 
and that the whole matter refers to mesalliances, that noble blood was mixed with 
plebeian blood, and this drew down the divine wrath on man. The question is : 
Are the sons of God Sethites, or are they higher spirits ? and is a fall of the angels 
here spoken of ? On the latter supposition, we should have an element in Genesis 
of which there is certainly no trace in the Old Testament, and which rather puts us 
in mind of the heathen myths. Butthis must not hinder us from candidly ac- 
knowledging anything that the text demands. The passage has led to a very 
bitter feud between Kurtz and Hengstenberg. Kurtz wrote two separate polemi- 
cal treatises upon it (1857-58). At present the hypothesis of the angels is the 
most widely spread. But I believe that especially Dettinger (‘‘ Bemerkungen tiber 
den Abschnitt 1 Mos. iv. 1-vi. 8, den Zusammenhang und einzelne schwierigere Par- 
tien desselben,’’? Tid. Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1835, vol. i.), and Keil (‘‘ Die Ehen der 
Kinder Gottes mit den Téchtern der Menschen,”’’ Zeitschr. fiir luth. Theol. und 
Kirche, 1855, p. 220 f.), who also still defends the older view, are quite in the 
right here.—Compare also, for the angel hypothesis, Schrader, Studien zur Kritik 
und Erklirung der biblischen Urgeschichte Gen. i.—xi., 1863. [See also Schultz p. 118 
ff. Kohler, Bibl. Gesch. d. A. T. I. p. 56.) 

(2) Some understand DON to be a pluralis majestatis for DTN, which would be 
admissible if only pb’ occurred in this sense in any one passage. But elsewhere 
DON is always a pure plural. Therefore I hold that view to be correct which 
regards DON °13 grammatically as a double plural of ON-T3, like oon “Thad, 4 
Chron. vii. 5, for 2° "133, 

(3) [The support of the explanation which makes the sons of God to be the 
Sethites would certainly be gone if, as Schultz supposes, we could not know that 
the Sethites were good and the Cainites ungodly, and if (p. 119) the narrative in Gen. 
vi. 1 ff. makes no mention of Cain or of Seth and their descendants and stands 
where it does only because between Gen. ii. 4) and the end of chap iv. there was no 
place for it. But this last assertion is nothing but a hypothesis, to which the con- 
fidence with which it is advanced gives no scientific value. Even supposing that 
the passage did not originally belong to the composition of which it now forms a 
part, what support does this give to the assumption that it formerly stood in no 
connection, or in one different from the present one? Aguinst the remark concern- 
ing the Sethites and Cainites compare Schultz’s own words p. 628: ‘‘ and indeed 
in the time of Seth the propagation of a better tendency of mankind appears, while 
in the posterity of Cain, sin. . . defiantly flaunts the power of self-defence and 
the appeal to force.’’ That the Sethites, on account of their religious relation to 
God might be called ‘‘ sons of God,’’ and incontrast with them the others simply 
‘‘men,’’ ought not to be denied.}| The inconvenient 01¥3 Schrader gets out of the 
way by a change of the text. Comp. on this word § 77, note 4. 
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(4) Ps. civ. 4 is explained in different ways, according to what is regarded as 
the nearer object. I hold the common explanation to be the right one: ‘He 
makes the winds His messengers, and flames of fire His servants.’’ The other 
view is: ‘‘He makes His messengers winds,”’ etc. (Hofmann). 

(5) Compare also Schultz’s Old Testament Theol. (p. 568).—For the further de- 
velopment of Old Testament angelology, see the Prophetic Theology (§ 197 ff),—On 
Azazel, see § 140. 


§ 62. 
The Shekhina. 


The continuous localization of the divine presence was made in the Shekhina, 
that is, the dwelling of God, distinguished from passing theophanies by virtue of 
its continuance. The expression belongs properly to the later Jewish theology, 
but is drawn from those passages in the Old Testament where a dwelling ({3¥) of 
Jehovah or of the name of Jehovah among the people is spoken of, Deut. xii. 5, 
11, xiv. 23, 1 Kings viii. 12, because of which the holy tabernacle is called his 
dwelling (TIT 12WM), more fully expressed in 1 Kings viii. 18, as 5331 m3 
naw? 1199 72. 

The first abode of the divine Shekhina, according to the Old Testament, was 
Eden, as appears from the whole description in Gen. ii. f., but in particular from 
the mention of the cherubim, iti. 24, which were bearers of the divine presence. 
There it remained after the fall ; there was the divine countenance, according to 
which iv. 14 is to be interpreted. The book of Genesis seems to suggest the idea 
that the dwelling-place of the glory and the countenance of God continued there 
upon the earth until the judgment of the flood came on the world. Then after the 
food God revealed Himself for the first time from heaven. At alater time, God’s 
dwelling among His people was in the sanctuary, of which, Ex. xl. 34-88, the 
glory of Jehovah (717; 7123) took possession in the phenomenon of the cloud, in 
the same way in which, Lev. xvi. 2, it appears in the same phenomenon over the 
ark of the covenant. Here now is God’s countenance, according to which the well- 
known expressions are to be explained : Ex. xxiii. 17, M7 "33-08 ms, shall ap- 
pear before the face of Jehovah; Deut. xxxi. 11, WV “JB-NS nist? ; compare 
further Ps. xlii. 3, xiii. 8, in which the consciousness of the especial presence of 
God in the sanctuary is actually characterized as a gazing on God, From passages 
such as Lev. ix. 24, x. 2, the Shekhina shows its reality in the sanctuary by means 
of acts of power which go out from it. Because of it, the Israelite was in all 
places to turn himself toward the sanctuary when praying, 1 Kings viii. 80, 35, 38 
(in Solomon’s prayer)—the so-called Kebla, compare Dan. vi. 11. Hence the ex- 
planation of passages like Ps. iii. 5: ‘‘I cried to Jehovah with my voice, and He 
answered me from His holy hill.’” The Shekhina of God on earth corresponds to 
His dwelling in heaven, 1 Kings viii. 30, 39, 49, which, like that in the sanctuary, 
is definitely distinguished from the presence of God, which embraces the whole 
universe ; see ver. 27 of the same chapter ; compare Deut. iv. 39, Isa. lxvi. 1. 
In this sense the heavenly dwelling-place is explained as the sphere from which 
answers to prayer proceed, 1 Kings viii. 30, 32, 34, 39,43. In view of such 
utterances, it is not in the sense of the Old Testament, to explain passages in 
which heaven is designated as the temple of God, Ps. xi. 4, xviii. 7, xxix. 9, 
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or in which God’s throne in heaven is spoken of, Ps. ii. 4, ciii. 19, ete., as a 
purely popular, unconsciously symbolical manner of expression. (Comp. § 46.) 

According to the foregoing, God’s dwelling is outside the human subject ; 
the idea of the divine habitation is not applied to the sending of the Divine 
Spirit into the heart of man (1). Even the passage Isa. lvii. 15 does not speak of 
God dwelling in the heart of the humble ones. The New Testament (John i. 14) 
is the first to place the divine Shekhina in a human person, in the Logos become 
flesh (éoxfvwcev év juiv), and then it speaks of God’s making His abode (uovi» 
moveiv) With believers (John xiv. 23). Still the proper Shekhina of God in 
heaven appears again inthe Apocalypse (Rev. vii. 15), and the aim of the divine 
kingdom is said to be the oxjvwaue of God on the glorified earth (xxi. 3) ; compare 
also Jer. iii. 16 f. (2). 


(1) Compare the doctrine of the 1), § 65. Here is a remarkable difference 
between the theology of the Koran and the Old Testament : the Koran, borrowing 
from the New Testament, speaks of the divine Shekhina as sent down into the 
hearts of believers, Sur. xlvili. 4 and 26 (‘‘ Who sends down His Shekhina into the 
hearts of believers, that they grow continually in thefaith’’). But the Koran so 
wholly lacks the New Testament knowledge of the indwelling of God in believers’ 
hearts through the Spirit, that this idea is reduced toan empty phrase. Compare 
Dettinger, ‘‘ Beitrige zu einer Theol. des Korans,”’ Tid. Zettschr. 1834, pp. 16- 
21 


(2) Rev. vii. 15: “‘ They serve Him day and night in His temple, kai 6 xaOfuevoc 
érl Tou Opdvov oxnvecer én’ avrobc.’’—According to Jer. iii. 16 f., the Shekhina of 
Jehovah is to be no longer connected with the ark of the covenant in the time of 
salvation. That indwelling of God, whose vehicle was the ark of the covenant, 
and whose abode was the holy of holies, shall be extended over the whole of 
Jerusalem, so that the ark of the covenant shall not be missed. The barrier 
which separated the sinful people from their God is taken away. Jerusalem is 
now co-ordinate with the name of Jehovah ; he who comes to Jerusalem comes to 
the name of Jehovah.—Touching the import of the Old Testament doctrine 
of the Shekhina, compare also the passage from Luther’s Hzeget. opera lat. 
xvi. p. 71, already quoted, § 6, note 3. 


§ 63. 
The Doctrine of Miracle. Its Appearance in History and Various Names. 


The forms of revelation discussed in the preceding paragraphs may be brought 
under the notion of the miraculous, so far as they are manifestations which inter- 
rupt the ordinary course of nature, and cannot be explained thereby. But in the 
stricter sense, the Old Testament understands by miracles, nD), not manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Being in the sense of immediate personal communication, but 
manifestations of the divine power in the objective world, both in nature and 
in history. It is characteristic of the course of Old Testament revelation, that 
no real miracle—that is, no miracle wrought by man’s agency—is related in 
the time of the patriarchs. Not until the deliverance from Egypt did God reveal 
Himself as xD nvy (Ex. xv. 11), or, in other words, not till then begin the 
divine M895) (iii, 20). Moses is the first organ of revelation endowed with the 
gift of performing miracles, From that time onward, miracles are grouped only 
around a few organs of revelation ; and, indeed, they occur chiefly when the point 
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in question is to give testimony for the reality of the God revealed in Israel, in 
_ opposition to heathenism, that is, where the living God measures Himself in 
combat with false gods; so from Ex. viii. 18, xxxiv. 10,onward in many passages 
(in Egypt, in the kingdom of the ten tribes, in Babel, etc.).—The closer defini- 
tion of the notion of miracles follows mainly from the names for a miracle :— 

1. The most general expression, 88, nie}, from 879 = na, to select, charac- 
terizes miracle in its negative aspect, as an occurrence withdrawn from the 
common course of things, and thus an extraordinary occurrence. This, too, 
seems to be the notion expressed by the original meaning of the word N51 ; but 
the explanation of this difficult word is uncertain. According to the derivation 
given by Delitzsch (on Ps. Ixxi. 7), it would come from the Arabic root aphata, 
which signifies ‘‘to twist, to turn’; it would then mean something tortuous, 
strangely turned, and in this sense something to excite astonishment. Others 
refer to the stem 75", to gleam, or, like Fiirst, to the stem 9°, which has the 
same meaning (so that the word would stand for nydin), from which it would 
signify glittering, gleaming. In the New Testament this negative characteristic 
of a miracle is denoted by the expression répac. 

2. On the contrary, the positive side of a miracle is expressed in the term 
ni9332 (mighty deeds), corresponding to the New Testament dvvduerc, that is, in- 
dications of divine power, side by side with which (comp. e.g. Deut. iii. 24) 
there appears the more general emphatic expression Dwyn, or more frequently 
nindy, great deeds, corresponding to épya in John. According to this, a miracle 
would mainly be a divine act of power, exempt from the common course of nature 
and history. So far as it is something new which cannot be understood from 
the past, it is placed under the view-point of creation, Ex. xxxiv. 10: “I 
will do N85), such as have never been created (38}33) on the whole earth,’’ In- 
deed, a miracle is itself called 18")3, a thing created, Num. xvi. 30, compared 
with Jer. xxxi. 22. 

3. But the full idea of a miracle is expressed only by its teleological designation 
as NIX, onpeiov, according to which its meaning is, an indication of something higher 
and divine, and s0 to serve a definite divine aim. Here too would belong the 
word Nd, if in its original signification, adopted by some scholars, it is to 
be referred to a root 2’, from the biliteral M5, signifying to open. It would thus 
indicate that by which anything is opened and unlocked. And this idea is 
certainly brought out by MDM in its narrower meaning, in which it denotes 
portentum, a sign pointing to the future, or sometimes a type ; compare Isa. viii. 
18, xx. 2. Perhaps the word is so to be understood in Deut. xiii, 2, where it is 
distinguished from N18 (N21 I NIN). 


§ 64, 
Continuation. More eaact Definition of Miracles. 


What has been already stated gives no more than a relative definition of 
miracle. Hvery more notable manifestation of the course of nature and history 
presents a side on which it is extraordinary and excites astonishment, brings the 
divine power to view, and may be recognized as serving a divine aim. And, in 
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fact, the Old Testament sometimes makes use of the expression nix) in a wider 
sense ; when, for example, marine phenomena are called God’s wonders in the 
deep, Ps. cvii. 24 ; when in Ps. cxxxix. 14 it is said with reference to man: ‘I 
praise Thee, because I am an astonishing wonder ; Thy works are marvellous, and 
my soul knoweth it right well.’’ What Hegel says in the Philosophy of Religion 
(ii. Ist ed. p. 49) is not correct, —namely, that the things in the Old Testament 
religion are prosaic things, presented in various intellectual connections of 
cause, result, quality, and quantity, according to all these categories of the 
understanding. This, says Hegel, is what we call a natural, rational connection ; 
and only here can the definite notion of ‘‘ miracle ’’ occur as something in opposition 
to the natural connection of things (1). On the contrary, what has been already 
said shows that the way of looking at nature characteristic of the Old Testament 
does not at all consist in the contemplation of such a natural causal nexus. God’s 
power rules in everything,—God, who causes the breath of life to go forth und 
withdraws it again (Ps. civ. 29 f.); who unrolls the heaven, and renews the earth, 
etc. (2). Thus, according to the Old Testament view, God does not by miracle, 
in the narrower sense of the word, do anything that surpasses in quality His 
universal control in nature and history. The more exact definition of miracles in 
the more limited sense is given by the more exact definition of the aim of miracles, 
namely, that miracles serve to reveal God in His kingdom. Miracles, in the 
stricter sense, are extraordinary manifestations and occurrences, in which God makes 
known His power for the purposes of His kingdom in a unique manner. From this it 
is explicable why miracles appear as manifestations of the divine holiness; the 
wpa ‘VJ81, the One glorious in holiness, is the doer of miracles, Ex. xv. 11, com- 
pare Ps, lxxvii. 14 f. (3). Miracles serve this aim by means of the impression 
which they make (Ex. viii. 15: ‘This is the finger of God’’), but only in con- 
nection with the word-witness which accompanies them or stands in connection 
with them. Even in such a case as 1 Sam. vii. 10, in which the corresponding 
word of God does not follow expressly, the sign is still made distinct by Samuel's 
preceding prayer. But particularly those miracles which serve as the credentials 
of an organ of revelation are themselves accredited by the word of God given in 
advance, Hven a false prophet may through circumstances perform signs and 
wonders, but he is to be measured and judged by his false doctrine, Deut. xiii. 2 
ff.—In this union with the word of God, and this priority of the latter, a 
preservative is furnished against the vain quest after wonders and signs, and a 
noteworthy difference between the Old Testament M)N'8 and the répara, onuara, 
ostenta, portenta of heathenism, which, asa rule, do not become intelligible by 
means of a testimony in words added to them, but require explanation, and thus 
become a matter of human conjecture (4). Israelis directed to the word of reve- 
lation (Deut. xviii. 9 ff.), in opposition to all heathen divination, which has 
searched through heaven and earth to find signs of the divine counsel, but in its 
helplessness perishes. The exorcism of the dead, and other forms of divination, 
are an abomination, Lev, xix, 26, 31, xx. 27; and astrology is a folly, Isa. xlvii. 
18, Jer, x. 2 f., ete. 


(1) Hegel, .c., continues: ‘In earlier religions there are no miracles. In the 
Indian religion everything is out of connection from the start. Miracles first ap- 
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pear in opposition to the order of nature, the laws of nature, the conformity of 
nature to law, .. . and this variation is represented as a manifestation of God 
to a single person.”’’ 

(2) Compare the doctrine of preservation, § 52. 

(3) Ps. Ixxvii. 14 f.: ‘‘God, Thy way is in holiness . . . Thou art the God that 
doest wonders.’? Compare the definition of holiness, § 44. 

(4) Compare Nigelsbach’s Homerische Theologie, 2d ed. p. 168 ff., on the 
Homeric idea of miracles. 


§ 65. 
On the Spirit of God. 


God reveals Himself in the heart of man by His Spirit, 11), which, as the spirit 
of revelation, corresponds to the cosmical 13, in the same way as the word of 
revelation corresponds to the word of creation, As the principle of cosmical life, 
as Drie M5, as the mighty divine force of all things, the Spirit is the principle 
of the life of man’s soul, and every natural intellectual gift in man is traced back 
to it: Joseph’s wisdom, Gen. xli. 88; Bezaleel’s skill in art, Ex. xxxi. 3, Xxxv. 
31 (1). Gen. vi. 3 shows that this Spirit of God has also an ethical signification, 
for, according to this passage, the government of God’s Spirit is hampered by 
the errors of mankind. But a clouding and derangement of the mental life, such 
as was sent on Saul, is also an effect of the O'728 191, 1 Sam. xvi. 14-16, 23, 
xviii. 10. And here this evil DTN 11 is definitely distinguished from 717) 13, 
for the latter forsook Saul; but it was (xvi. 14) TIT) NN 1, from Jehovah. 
But the Spirit as NA? 11, or, to express it more definitely, M7 wap m9, only 
acts within the sphere of revelation. It rules within the theocracy (tsa. Ixiii. i1; 
Hag. ii, 5; Neh. ix. 20), but not as if all citizens of the Old Testament theocracy 
as such participated in this Spirit, which Moses expresses as a wish (Num. xi. 29) 
(2), but which is reserved for the future community of salvation (John iii. 1). 
In the Old Testament, the Spirit’s work in the divine kingdom is rather that of 
endowing the organs of the theocracy with the gifts required for their calling, and those 
gifts of office in the Old Testament are similar to the gifts of grace in the New 
Testament, 1 Cor. xii. ff. In the Pentateuch its working appears exclusively in this 
connection. The Spirit bestows on Moses and the seventy elders skill to guide 
the people (Num. xi. 17 ff.), also to Joshua (Num. xxvii. 18 ; Deut. Xxxiv. 9), 
and works at a later period in the judges, arousing and strengthening them (Judg. 
vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 25), and comes on the kings, who were called of God, at their 
anointing (1 Sam. x. 6, xvi. 13). As the Spirit of revelation, He produces in 
particular the gift of prophecy, Num. xi. 25 ff. ; and even as prio 1) imparts 
the ability to prophesy to the heathen Balaam (Num. xxiv. 2), by which means he 
is made an organ of the revealing God against his will (xxii. 38). On the con- 
trary, the Spirit does not appear in the Pentateuch as the principle of sanctification 
in the pious ; this is first spoken of in the Psalms, Ps, li, 18, comp. vers. 12 and 
14, exliii. 10 (8). 

Now this Spirit is represented as a power proceeding from Jehovah, —a something 
communicated by Him, which clings to the person to whom it is communicated, so 
that it may be apportioned from him to others (Num. xi. 17, 25; comp. also 2 
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Kings ii. 9), but it can also be taken away from him (as from Saul, 1 Sam. xvi. 
14). It does not follow from 1 Kings xxii. 21 that the Spirit is regarded as a per- 
son, even if more than a personification is meant there (4) ; but the passage Isa. 
Ixiii. 10, ‘‘ But they strove against His Holy Spirit, and grieved Him’’ (an ex- 
pression which reminds us of the word in reference to the Malakh, Ex. xxiii. 21, 
‘Do not provoke Him’’), does imply that in the Spirit Jehovah acts as a person 
(5). 

The relation of the Spirit of revelation to the human subject is characterized in a 
way that makes it clear why a full indwelling of the Spirit in man, a penetration of 
the human spirit by the Holy Spirit, isnot reached in the Old Testament, but only 
a working on the humanmind. The Spirit is put on man, {42 with Sy, Num. xi. 25, 
29; DIY with 5y, ver. 17; He rests on him, 133, ver. 26; He clothes Himself 
with a man, v9, Judg. vi. 34 (compare 1 Chron. xii. 18, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20) (6) ; 
He breaks in upon him, mY with 2, Judg. xiv. 6, 19, and in other passages. 
His operations are characterized as an impulse or stroke, D}2, xiii. 25, and there- 
fore He often operates violently and overpoweringly on the human constitution 


(7). 


(1) See the particulars in the Anthropology, § 70. 

(2) Num. xi. 29: ‘¢ Would that all the people were the prophets of the Lord, 
and that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them !”’ 

(3) Ps. li. 18, ‘Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me ;”’ cxliii. 10, ‘‘ Let Thy 
good Spirit lead me.’’ 

(4) The passage 1 Kings xxii, 21, on the Spirit of God, which acted as a lying 
spirit in the prophets, is discussed under the doctrine of Satan in the prophetic 
part of this book. 

(5) Though we must not read the New Testament doctrine of the Trinity 
into the Old Testament, it is yet undeniable that we find the way to the 
ceconomic Trinity of the New Testament already prepared in the doctrine of the 
Malakh and of the Spirit. 

(6) The expositors differ in the explanation of the expression wa, Bertheau, 
Keil, Fuerst, Ewald explain Judg. vi. 84: The Spirit laid itself round Gideon 
like a coat of mail. But on this view, ought not Hiphil to be used? and is it not 
more correct to render indwit eum. . . Gideoni se includens? The man is looked 
on as the covering of the Spirit, which rules, speaks, and testifies in him. 

(7) The further account of the operations of the Spirit on the prophets 
(in treating of the theology of the prophets) must connect itself with these simple 
ideas, deduced from the principal passage, Num. xi. 25 ff. 


§ 66, 


The Psychical States of the Organs of Revelation. 


As psychical states in which the reception of revelation by man takes place, 
the principal passage (Num. xii. 6-8) names, 1, the dream ; 2, the vision ; 3, the 
immediate sight of the Divinity as given to Moses, which stands higher than the 
other two (1). 

1. Dreams appear in the Old Testament, as in antiquity generally, as the vehicle 
of divine revelation, but only in a subordinate way (2). Itmay be concluded from 
1 Sam. xxviii. 6—in which a scale of the forms of revelation is given—that it stands 
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lowest among the forms of revelation ; this becomes still more clear from Deut. 
xiii, 2-5, according to which no one can accredit himself as an organ of revelation 
by means of dreams alone, but especially from Jer. xxiii. 28 f.. where the ‘‘ chaff’ 
refers to dreams, and the consciously received word of God is designated ‘* wheat” 
(3). So, too, Eccles. v. 3, 7 says, ‘‘ Dreams come through much care.’’ ‘‘ Where 
there are many dreams and vanity, there are also many words; but thou shalt 
fear thy God.’? While the prophets never appeal to dreams in their extant 
prophecies, dreams serve mainly as a vehicle of revelation to those who, though 
they are not properly speaking organs of revelation, obtain a divine communication 
in extraordinary circumstances. In the Pentatewch, dreams and the power of inter- 
preting dreams given by God occur only in Gen. xx. 3, 6, xxviii. 12, xxxvii. 6 f., 
chap. xli. (Joseph) ; besides these, compare in the Old Testament, Judg. vii. 13 ff., 
1 Kings iii. 5, and the dreams in the book of Daniel, because at the Babylonian as 
at the Egyptian court the revelation of the true God had to prove its superiority 
over the heathen Manticism. How God awakens the sleeping conscience of man 
by dreams is shown by Elihu in the book of J ob xxxiii. 15 ff. 

2. Visions, which are called 87> in the above-cited passage in Numbers, else- 
where in general 1, Gen. xv. 1, thea, presuppose a previous elevation of the 
life of the soul into an extraordinary state, as is made prominent in the first 
narrative in which a vision appears, in Gen. xv. (with Abraham) (especially in the 
MDT, ver. 12, sleep’s deepest stupor, in which the inner vision arises.) Still 
the difference between a dream and a vision may be regarded as not sharply 
marked. Visions do not become a common form of revelation until the appear- 
ance of prophecy, and therefore this point is to be treated more fully in the pro- 
phetic theology.—By the two forms, dreams and visions, God speaks as is said in 
Num. xii. 8, only 1°13, in riddles, that is, in a way which requires an explana- 
tion of the pictures presented to view. 

3. The immediate view of the Divinity (mB-ON 75) with which Moses was favored 
stands higher than these forms ; that figureless, perfect, clear communication of 
knowledge, which is to be distinguished also from the vision of God in emblematical 
tokens, spoken in Ex. xxiv. 10 of Aaron and the elders of Israel. For the rest, 
the principle that a clear consciousness when receiving revelation is placed higher 
than ecstasy is of great importance for the right view of the Old Testament relig- 
ion; comp. the psychological discussion of prophecy, as well as use of the passage 
Num. xii. 6-8 in 1 Cor. xiii. 12 (4), The idea that in the case of some persons a 
view into the future opens at the moment of death is expressed in the Old Testa- 
ment in Gen. xlix. and Deut, xxxiii. (in the blessings of Jacob and Moses). This 
idea is also found in heathen antiquity (5). 


(1) Num. xii. 6-8: ‘‘ Hear ye my words: If there is among you a prophet of 
Jehovah, I will manifest myself to him in vision (T8193), and I will speak with 
him in dreams. Not so my servant Moses. He is faithful in my whole house. I 
speak with him mouth to mouth and through the medium of vision (MN), and 
not in riddles, and he sees the form of Jehovah ; and how is it that ye are not 
afraid to speak against my servant Moses?’’ Comp. the art. ‘ Weissagung ’’ 
in Herzog. 

(2) This was also the Homeric view ; see Nigelsbach, Homer. Theol. 2d ed. p. 
182 ff., also Odyss. xix. 560 ff. 
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(3) 1 Sam. xxviii. 6: ‘‘ Jehovah answered Saul neither by dreams, nor by the 
Urim, nor by prophets.”’—Jer. xxiii. 28 f.: ‘“ Let the prophet who has dreams 
tell dreams, but he who has my word must speak my word in truth ; what is the 
straw to the wheat? saith the Lord.” 

(4) In 1 Cor. xiii, 12, that vision of the Divinity which Moses had is designated 
by Paul as the form of knowledge with which we are not yet favored, but shall 
be in the future. 

(5) Comp. Nagelsbach, Homer. Theol. 2d ed. p. 185 f. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. 
§ 67. 


General View. 


First of all, the nature of man is to be described without reference to the con- 
tradictory elements which through sin entered into its development ; and then 
these contradictory elements are to be set forth as they appear in the difference 
between the original perfection of man on the one side, and the state of sin and 
death in which he now is on the other side. The anthropology of Mosaism is here 
to be carried to the point in which it passes over into the delineation of the 
theocratic relation of man to God (1). 


(1) For the rich literature on Biblical anthropology, compare the most complete 
work on this topic: Delitzsch, System of Biblical Psychology, 1855, 2d ed. 1861, 
Besides this, the little book, Hundamenta Psychologie ex sacra seriptura collecta, 
1769, by Roos, which is rich in fine remarks, and not yet obsolete; and the 
Umriss der bibl. Seelenlehre, by Beck, 1843, 3d ed. 1871, deserve special mention. 
Umbreit’s book, Die Lehre von der Sitnde, ein Beitrag zur Theol. des A. T., 1858, 
goes over a good part of anthropology. Separate monographs will be mentioned 
in their proper places. 
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THE NATURE OF MAN IN ITS MAIN UNCHANGEABLE FEATURES. 


I, THE IDBA OF MAN. 
§ 68. 


The idea of man is expressed in the statement that he is created in the image of 
God (Gen. i. 26 f.). This divine image is propagated (v. 1, compared with ver. 3). 
The dignity of the divine image is a second time ascribed to man (ix. 6), from 
which it is clear that the divine image lies inalienably in man’s being.—The divine 
image is not twofold in the sense that in the words, i. 26, 13/}19"]2 1N7¥3 DIN HvyI 
(LXX. rovhowpuev avOpwrov kar’ eixdva juetépav Kat Kal? dpoiworr), a distinction is to 
be made between poy (cixév) and 4%} (6uolworc) ; a8, for example, Justin Martyr 
and Ireneeus referred the first to the bodily form and the second to the spirit ; or 
the Alexandrian Fathers proposed to understand xar’ eixéva of the rational basis 
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of man’s nature, and the xa éuoiwow of its free development to reAeiworc. The 

1DiII2 in the passage quoted refers rather to the same thing as the 0933 ; it 

only serves to fix and strengthen the meaning of the latter ; it is designed to 

express the thought that the divine image which man bears is really one corre- 

sponding to the original pattern (1). In the omission of 33372 in the passage 

ix. 6, we might be led to find an indication that the divine image in sinful man 

was no longer adequate to its original type. Still, ix. 6 simply refers to i. 27, in 
which the 4%} is not repeated. 

a But now what is to be understood by the divine image? We are certainly not 

© to think of the human body as if it was a copy of the divine form, for Elohim, the 

, “ creative God, is without form (comp. § 46). We might rather say, that the hu- 

‘man figure was to be so formed that it might serve to represent God Himself when 

He revealed Himself; compare also Ezek. i. 26, and especially Ps. xciv. 8-10 

might be here adduced ; while, on the contrary, the forms of animals never appear 

inthe Old Testament as a vehicle of God’s self-manifestation, but were representa- 

tive of Jehovah only in idolatrous worship (2). The nobility which appears in 

the bodily figure of man is certainly not to be excluded from the idea of the divine 

vey image, but it is undoubtedly an error to limit the latter to what is bodily. It is 

© ‘equally erroneous to limit the divine likeness to the dominion over the animal world, 

ag the Socinians did. This, no doubt, is also contained in the idea, but only as a 

~ “consequence, and therefore as a secondary element ; compare Gen. i. 26, and the 

Sy passage ix. 6, which refers back to the latter. The divine likeness is rather to be re- 

ferred to the whole dignity of man (1V}) N33, comp. Ps. viii. 6), in virtue of which 

human nature is sharply distinguished from that of the beasts; man as @ Free 

being is set over nature, and designed to hold communion with God, and to be his rep- 

resentative on earth. ‘The first or negative element, the wide distinction between 

man and beast, is expressed, first, in the fact that although animals are animate 

like man, and possess a W9) [soul], yet the creation of man as a living being, 

according to Gen. i. 26, ii. 7, is a unique and peculiar divine act ; and further, in 

the circumstance that man finds no corresponding companionship among all the 

animals (ii, 20); lastly, in the permission to man to kill every animal, but not 

another man (ix. 2 ff.), and this because of the divine likeness (comp. §108). The 

prohibitions in Ex. xxii. 18, Lev. xviii. 23, xx. 15, rest on this recognition of the 

dignity of human nature, by which all connection of man with beast—an abomi- 

nation for which the heathen have no moral abhorrence—was to be punished by 

the death of the criminal. Thus the standpoint of the religion of nature is absolute- 

ly denied in the Old Testament, alike in the idea of God as the Holy One, and in 

the idea of man as God’s image.—The second or positive element is indicated 

partly in the main passage Gen. i. 26, and partly in the whole history, chap. ii. 

and iii, : A being is to stand at the head of the creatures, invested with dominion 

over them (comp. Ps. viii. 7-9), with whom God holds intercourse as with His 

equal, and who is appointed, like God, to be a free agent (though we see from Gen, 

iii, 22, comp. ver. 5, that man arrives at this by a wrong way). To the ethical 

idea of God corresponds the ethical idea of man. The spiritual dominion of man 

over the beasts is indicated in the giving of names, Gen. ii. 19 f. In regard to this 

dignity of man, Ps. viii. 6 says that man was made little lower than Elohim, than 
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a numen, a divine being (3). The book of Sirach xvii. 3-6 (enumerating domin- 
ion over the animals, free will, speech, sense, etc.) gives an explanation of the 
divine image which is on the whole correct, only that the essential feature, that 
man was appointed to communion with God in virtue of his likeness to Him, is 
not brought forward (4). 


(1) My view is that this is the correct conception of Gen. i. 26. Umbreit has 
understood the passage quite differently in the book cited above, p. 4: “The 2 
seems rather to lessen than strengthen the meaning of 3; man is to appear in 
the image of God—not, however, in complete similarity to God’s image, but only 
after His likeness.’’—But the emphatic repetition of Dri Do¥3 9¥3 in ver, 27 
does not agree with this; on this view, the M272 would rather require to be 
repeated in explanation. 

(2) On the view that divine attributes are symbolized in the cherubim, see on 
the ordinances of worship, § 119. 

(3) The LXX translate the D'TI7N2 in Ps. viii. 6 by ap’ dyyéAovs, and it is 
certain that this translation is not exact. But it is generally overlooked that the 
text does not say ‘ like thee,’’ or at least ‘‘like Jehovah,’’ as Schultz (Alttest. 
Theol. p. 594) has well remarked. The idea, Thou hast made him little lower 


than Jehovah, would not have been possible in the Old Testament. DN here 
stands in the indefinite and general term, numen, divine being, and thus far the 
translation of the LXX is not exactly incorrect. 

(4) Upon the import of the Old Testament idea of man, see Lutz, Bibl. Dogmatik, 
p. 17. He characterizes it as a fact of the very greatest importance that the dif- 
ference petween spirit and nature is here so fully brought out, and that the value 
of spiritual existence is not placed merely in the power of thought, but in moral 
purity. [Comp. also, on the whole Section, Orelli, Die alttestamentl, Weissagung 
von der Vollendung des Gottesreichs. Wien 1882, p. 93 ff.]. 


II. MAN IN RELATION TO SEX AND RACE. 
§ 69. 


1. The seaual relation-of man and woman is originally ordained in Gen. i. 27 
(ON 813 13P}3 431). The frequent assertion that, according to Genesis, man 
was originally created androgynous, cannot be reconciled with the passage quoted, 
and has only arisen from a false view of the relation of chap. i. to chap ii. Besides, 
even chap. ii. teaches nothing about a man who was at once man and woman, 
and from whom man and woman as such derived their being. But man was 
created first, and the woman by being taken from him ; as also the passage is un- 
derstood in 1 Tim. ii. 13, 1 Cor. xi. 8 f. It agrees with this that the perfection of 
mankind is also realized in a man, the debrepoc Addy, and that the avacrdoewe viot 
are not spouses, neither marry nor are given in marriage, but shall be icdyyeAor, 
Matt. xxii. 30, Luke xx. 36. But that man’s existence in two sexes as com- 
pared with his original singleness is already (as has been maintained even in mod- 
ern times) the beginning of the fall, is contrary to the natural sense of Gen. ii. 
18 ff. 

2. According to this passage, marriage, that primitive form of human society 
from which all other forms of society arise, and for which man gives up the others 
(comp. ii. 24), did not spring from the blind sway of natural impulse, but from 
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divine institution. Its original form is monogamy (comp. Matt. xix. 6) ; and the 
fact that the bond of matrimony is represented as stronger than that moral rela- 
tion between parents and children, which is placed so high in the Old Testament, 
indicates that it forms not simply a bodily union (1H¥ W3), but also a spiritual 
oneness. Monogamy appears still among the first patriarchs (Abraham, Nahor, 
Isaac), besides which, to be sure, the taking of concubines is allowable (Gen. xxi. 
24, xxv. 6), and even in certain circumstances occurs at the wish of the legitimate 
spouse herself (xvi. 8, xxx. 8, 9). As indicative of character, polygamy (Gen. 
iv. 19) is traced to the Cainites. The Jaw—we here simply observe (comp. § 102,) 
—does indeed tolerate polygamy, but does not sanction it, and, moreover, provides 
against the wrongs that easily spring from it ; comp. Ex. xxi. 10, Deut. xxi. 15 ff. 
Bigamy, in the form in which Genesis represents it as forced on Jacob, namely,. 
the simultaneous marriage with two sisters, was afterwards expressly forbidden 
in the law, Lev. xviii. 18 (comp, § 103, with note 3). In general, monogamy re- 
mained predominant among the people of Israel; in fact, the description of a 
wife in Prov. xii. 4, xix. 14, xxxi. 10ff., and in particular the prophetic represen- 
tation of the covenant between Jehovah and His people as marriage, clearly pre- 
suppose that monogamy is the rule (1).—The possession of children, by which the 
house is built up (Gen. xvi. 2, xxx. 8, etc. ), is looked on as a divine blessing from 
Gen. i. 28 onwards. ‘‘ From Jehovah”? Eve obtains her first son, iv. 1 (2) ; itis 
God who in Seth gave her another seed instead of the murdered Abel, iv. 25 ; it 
is always God who makes a mother fruitful or unfruitful, xxix. 31, xxx, 2, and 
who will be entreated for the fruit of the body, xxv. 21, xxix. 32 f., xxx, 17, 22. 
Unfruitfulness is a heavy divine dispensation (xvi..2, compare 1 Sam. i. 6 f.), in- 
deed a dishonour to a woman, Gen. xxx. 23 ; childlessness is looked upon as the 
greatest misfortune to a house. Compare also such passages as Ps, cxxvii. 3 ff., 
exxviii, 3 ff. (where a fruitful wife and a group of happy and growing children are 
designated as the crown of earthly joy), etc. To hinder fruitfulness is treated, 
Gen. xxxviii. 9 f., as an abomination worthy of death. There is in ancient Israel 
no trace of the custom of killing and exposing children to ward off the increase 
of family cares, which is so widely spread in heathenism (3). Thus the natural 
forms of human society are sanctified from the beginning by the religious point of 
view under which they are placed (4). 

3. All mankind is a connected race of brothers (#& évd¢ aiuaroc, Acts xvii. 26), 
The differences between nations and orders of men do not rest on a diversity of 
physical origin, but upon the law of God, who made the nations to differ and 
set them their boundaries (Deut. xxxii. 8), and who reveals His retributive ordi- 
nances even in their natural character (Canaan, Moab, Ammon, etc.). 


(1) There is a moral element contained in the fact that conjugal cohabitation 
is characterized as a knowing (the expression is certainly used a few times 
euphemistically of vicious human intermixture, but never of animal copulation)— 
namely, that it is ‘‘ an act of personal freedom of will, and not the work of blind 
natural impulse, and contains moral self-decision as its presupposition’? (Keil on 
Gen. iv. 1). Comp. § 81. 

(2) That is, the communion with God in which man has remained even after 
the fall is testified to her by his birth. Gen. iv. 1 refers back to iii. 15 f., but 
still the passage by no means speaks of the birth of the God-man (as Luther trans- 
lates it, ‘I have the man, the Lord’’). _ 
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(3) Compare Philo, de Spec. leg., ed. Mang., ii. 818. This is also represented 
by heathen writers as something peculiar ; see Tacitus, Hist., v. 5. 

(4) In answer to those who compare, for example, the importance of the family 
in the Old Testament, with the importance which the Indian religion lays on the 
possession of descendants because the condition of the dead ancestors depends 
on the offerings of their descendants, it is enough to point to Hegel’s review of 
W. v. Humboldt’s essay, ‘‘ Ueber die unter dem Namen Bhagavad-Gita bekannte 
Episode des Mahabharata’’ (Hegel’s Werke, xvi. p. 368 ffs); 


III, THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF MAN (1). 
§ 70. 
Body, Soul, Spirit. 


Man, like all beings endowed with life, originated from two elements,— 
namely, from earthly material (19), 7)78), and from the Divine Spirit (19), 
Gen. ii. 7, comp. Ps. civ. 29 f., cxlvi. 4. As in general W5), soul, originates in 
the WW3, the flesh, by the union of spirit with matter, so in particular the human 
soul arises in the human body by the breathing of the divine breath (O° nw) 
into the material frame of the human body. But although the life-spring of the 
137, from which the soul arises, is common to man and beast, both do not orig- 
inate from it in the same way. The souls of animals arise, like plants from the 
earth, as a consequence of the divine word of power, Gen. i. 24 (WD) PINT NYA 
™n). Thus the creating spirit which entered in the beginning, i. 2, into mat- 
ter, rules in them ; their connection with the divine spring of life is through the 
medium of the common terrestrial creation. But the hwman soul does not 
spring from the earth ; it is created by a special act of divine inbreathing ; see ii. 
” in connection with i. 26. The human body was formed from the earth before 
the soul; in it, therefore, those powers operate which are inherent to matter 
apart from the soul (a proposition which is of great importance, as Delitzsch 
rightly remarks). But the human body is still not an animated body ; the 
powers existing in the material frame are not yet comprehended into a unity of 
life ; the breath of life is communicated to this frame directly from God, and so 
the living man originates. According to the view of many, the specific differ- 
ence between the life of the human soul and that of animals is expressed by the 
use of the term 2W) in ii. 7 (2). This, however, cannot be established, for 
in vii. 22 (‘‘ All in whose nostrils was the breath of life died’’), the exclusive 
reference of the expression 72¥) to man (as merely another expression for 55 
DINT ,ver. 21), coming between the general terms comprehending man and beast, 
which stand both before and after it, is not natural. In Deut. xx. 16, J osh. xX. 
40, xi, 11-14, mw 3-99 denotes only men ; but in these passages the special ref- 
erence of the expression is made clear by the connection,—in the passage in Deu- 
teronomy by ver. 18, and in the book of Joshua because from viii. 2 onward the 
cattle are excepted from the 077}. Otherwise one might as well prove from J osh. 
xi. 11, where waim-02 is used exclusively of man, that the human soul alone is 
called wD}, But it is correct that in the other places in the Old Testament in 
which 72¥) occurs it is never expressly used of the mere animal principle of life ; 
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comp. Isa. xlii. 5, Prov. xx. 27, Job xxxii. 8, and Ps. cl. 6 (19W3 53). Thus 
the substance of the human soul is the divine spirit of life uniting itself with matter ; 
the spirit is not merely the cause by reason of which the ¥}3 contained before- 
hand in the body becomes living, as Gen. ii. 7 has by some been understood (3). 
For in the 75)! as such, in the structure of dust, there is, according to the Old 
Testament, as yet no YD}, even latently. This is first in the 1W3, in the flesh ; 
but the earthly materials do not become flesh until the 14) has become united 
with it, vi. 17, vii. 15, Job xii. 10, xxxiv. 14 f. It is no proof against this (as 
has further been objected) that in some passages (Lev. xxi. 11 ; Num. vi. 6), the 
dead body from which, according to Gen. xxxv. 18, the soul has departed, is 
called N12 WD} before it crumbles to dust. I believe this expression is to be un- 
derstood as a cuphemistic metonymy, just as we speak of a dead person without 
meaning to say that the personality lies in the body ; or perhaps in this designa- 
tion of a dead person the impression is expressed which the corpse makes imme- 
diately after death, as if the element of the soul had not yet entirely separated 
itself (thus Delitzsch) (4). But as the soul sprang from the spirit, the 13, and 
contains the substance of the spirit as the basis of its existence, the soul exists and 
lives also only by the power of the 117 ; in order to live, the soul which is called into 
existence must remain in connection with the source of its life. ‘‘ God’s spirit 
made me’? CINWY ON 199), says Job, xxxiii. 4, ‘‘and the breath of the Almighty 
animates me”? (‘3 “IW Nw, with the imperfect). The first sentence ex- 
presses the way in which the human soul is called into being ; the second, the 
continuing condition of its subsistence. By the withdrawing of the 11 the soul 
becomes wearied and weak, till at last in death it becomes a shadow, and enters 
the kingdom of the dead (comp. § 78) ; while by the 11) streaming in, it receives 
vital energy. With this explanation the Old Testament usage in connection with 
the terms WD) and 1 becomes intelligible. In the soul, which sprang from the 
spirit, and exists continually through it, lies the individuality,—in the case of 
man his personality, his self, his ego ; because man is not TM), but has it—he és soul. 
Hence only ‘W532, ]W53, can stand for egomet ipse, tu ipse, ete., not ‘M1, 7D, 
etc. (not so in Arabic) ; hence ‘soul’? often stands for the whole person, Gen. 
xii, 5, xvii. 14, Ezek. xviii. 4, ete. When man is exhausted by illness, his 19) 
is corrupted within him, Job xvii. 1 yan ‘M39), so that the soul still continues to 
vegetate wearily. When a person in a swoon comes to himself again, it is said his 
spirit returns to him, 1 Sam. xxx. 12 (1797 2WA1) compared with Judg. xy. 19, 
But when one dies, it is said the soul departs, Gen. xxxv. 18; his sow! is taken 
from him, 1 Kings xix. 4, Jonah iv. 3. Whena dead person becomes alive again, 
is is said the soud returns again, 1 Kings xvii. 22 (YD) JVM). It is said of Jacob, 
whose sunken vital energy revived when he found his son again, that his spirit 
was quickened, Gen. xlv. 27 (117 “N). On the contrary, of one who is preserved 
in life it is said, WD) TMM, [the soul lives] Jer. xxxviii. 17-20. When God 
rescues one from the jaws of death, it is said, Ps, xxx. 4, ‘‘ Thou hast brought up 
my soul out of Sheol ;’? comp. Ps. xvi. 10 (5).—Man perceives and thinks by 
virtue of the spirit which animates him (Job xxxii. 8; Prov. xx. 27) ; wherefore 
it is said in 1 Kings x. 5, when the Queen of Sheba’s comprehension was brought 
to a stand, that ‘‘ there was no spirit in her more’? (11) Ny m2 mire) ; but the 
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perceiving and thinking subject itself is the ¥2) (comp. § 71). The impulse to act 
proceeds from the 13, Ex. xxxv. 21; hence one who rules himself is a m3 wi, 
Prov. xvi. 32. But the acting subject is not the 199, but the WD); the soul is the 
subject which sins, Ezek. xviii. 4, etc. Love and attachment are of course a 
thing of the soul, Gen. xxxiv. 3 (W293 p27) and ver. 8 (wal MPN) ; and so in 
Cant. v. 6, the words of the beloved, M8¥? ‘W5), cannot be explained, ‘‘I was out 
of my senses’’ (as De Wette thinks), but the bride feels asif her very personality 
had gone forth from her to follow and seek her beloved. In many cases, indeed, 
WD) and 1 stand indifferently, according as the matter is looked upon—that 1s, 
to use Hofmann’s words (Schriftbeweis, i. p. 296), according as ‘‘the personality 
is named after its special individual life, or after the living power which forms 
the condition of its special character.’’? Thus it may be said on the one hand, 
‘« Why is thy spirit so stubborn ?”” (170 JI7 AI), 1 Kings xxi.5; on the other 
hand, ‘‘ Why are thou so bowed down, O my soul??? (WD “AWA 1), Ps. xlii. 
12. Of impatience it may be said, ‘‘The sowl is short” (wd) pm), Num. 
xxi. 4, and ‘‘shortness of the spirit’? (11 T¥P), Ex. vi. 9; compare Job xxi. 4. 
Trouble of heart is ‘‘ bitterness of the spirit’? (117 NW), Gen. xxvi. 35 ; and of 
the soul (WD WN), Job xxvii. 2, it is said N97 DYSM, Gen. xli. 8, and ‘W53 
RD 19792), Ps, vi. 4. Compare with this in particular the climax in Isa. xxvi. 
9 (6), Fromall this it is clear that the Old Testament does not teach a trichotomy 
of the human being in the sense of body, soul, and spirit, as being originally three 
co-ordinate elements of man; rather the whole man is included in the W3 and WD3 
(body and soul), which spring from the union of the 1311 with matter, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, 
Isa. x. 18; comp. Ps. xvi. 9. The 1 forms in part the substance of the soul in- 
dividualized in it, and in part, after the soul is established, the power and endow- 
ments which flow into it and can be withdrawn from it (7), (8). 


(1) Besides the books already quoted in § 67, cf. Hofmann, Weissagung und Er- 

fillung, i. pp. 17-25 ; my Commentationes ad theologiam biblicam pertinentes, 1846, 
.11 ff.; H. A. Hahn, V. 7’. sententia de natura hominis exposita, 1846 ; several 

sections of Béttcher’s comprehensive but unfinished work, De inferis rebusque post 
mortem futuris, i., 1846 ; in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklop., the article ‘‘ Geist des Mensch- 
en,’’? by Auberlen [with additions in the 2d ed. by Cremer] ; and the article 
‘Herz im bibl. Sinn,’? by myself, [with add. in 2d ed. by Delitzsch ; also 
Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist im bibl. Sprachgebrauch, Gotha, 1878. | 

(2) This is the view of several Rabbins, and of Beck and Hahn among 
modern writers. There were even Rabbins who connected the word Wi with 
Dn, : 

(3) Thus Béttcher and others; the former in a review of my Commentationes, 
in the Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1846, No. 254 f., p. 1013 ff. 

(4) Delitzsch, System of Biblical Psychology, p. 524. 

(5) Ps. xvi. 10: ‘* Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ;’? compare also § 78. 

(6) Isa. xxvi. 9: ‘In my soul I long after Thee (Ji 38 *WD2) ; yea with my 
spirit (‘T7-*)8) in my inward parts I seek Thee (7}]U&).”’ The second sentence 
does not say the same as the first, but, as shown by ‘]§, it ascends higher—‘‘ Yea, 
with my spirit,’’ with the whole strength of my inward life. 

(7) In allages a few passages in the Old Testament have been supposed by some 
to teach a pre-existence of the soul. The main passages adduced are Ps. cxxxix. 
15 and Job i. 21. But in the former passage, an abbreviated comparison is with- 
out doubt to be assumed. ‘When I was formed in the depths of the earth,” 
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stands for ‘‘in such concealment, in a place as dark as the depths of the earth”’ 
(description of the mother’s womb). In Job i. 21, ‘‘ Naked came I forth from 
my mother’s womb, and naked doI return thither,’’ is a kind of zeugma. The 
correspondence is between the mother’s womb in the proper sense and the mother’s 
womb in the figurative sense, namely, the mother earth ; for the condition before 
birth, and the condition in the grave and in the kingdom of the dead, correspond. 
—On the other hand, in the book of Wisdom, viii. 20, there is undeniably a 
thought borrowed from Plato. 

(8) [According to Wendt (p. 27) the view given in the text of the relation of 
spirit and soul rests upon an unauthorized assumption, viz., that the Old Testa- 
ment writers had one and the same psychological system. But what is assumed 
is, simply the existence of a distinct conception, a consciousness of the being of the 
spirit and the soul and of the relation of the two, and consequently a few psycho- 
logical intuitions, This assumption is sustained by the usus loguendi pointed 
out in the text. According to Wendt, both ideas cover the same ground, 
namely, the vita] energies of the human spirit, but apprehended from different 
points of view. Regarded from the religious point of view, as not earthly but divine, 
they are called spirit: from the anthropological, as presenting the immaterial na- 
ture of man in opposition to his material bodily nature, they are called sowl. 
- That under certain circumstances the words may cover the same ground is shown 
in the text. Butin general such is not the case. This is evident from the fact 
that in the Old Testament man himself is designated as soul, but not as spirit. 
What Wendt says in comparing ‘‘spirit’’ and ‘‘ heart’’ (see especially p. 31): 
‘‘ spirit is the mental energy which, partly as disposition, partly as character, im- 
presses its distinct form upon all individual utterances of feeling, thought, and 
will,’’ shows ciearly enough that ‘‘spirit’? covers more ground than “ soul.”’ 
The antithesis of the religious and anthropological mode of thought is here quite 
remote, and yet we could not, in expressing what belongs here, instead of spirit 
say, soul. The correctness of this antithesis is quite questionable. The attempt 
to defend it by appealing to Job xii. 10 is not exactly happy. And how can this 
antithesis be maintained im view of the fact that the soulin numberless passages 
appears as the subject of religious feelings and acts (cf. § 71)? Comp. also against 
Wendt the art. of Cremer already mentioned, whose position, ‘‘ that the spirit is 
the principle of the soul, immanent in the life of the individual, but not the di- 
vine principle of life, identical with it,’’ agrees with the view presented in the 
text. See also Prof. C. M. Mead, Zhe Soul Here and Hereafter, 1879.—D. | 


§ 71. 
The Heart, and its Relation to the Soul. 


The soul of man has a double sphere of life: first, 2 1s anima, that on which 
rests the life belonging to the senses, WWI WD), the soul of the flesh in the more 
limited sense. As such it acts in the blood, and supplies life to the body through 
the blood ; hence the proposition, Lev. xvii. 11, 817 033 WW35 WH), “The soul 
of the flesh is in the blood’? (1); indeed, it is said directly, ‘‘ The blood is the soul,’’ 
Gen. ix. 4, Lev. xvii. 14, Deut. xii. 23. Still this does not mean that the soul of 
the flesh does not act also in respiration and nourishment. The fundamental 
meaning of WD) is ‘‘that which breathes,”? ‘the breath,” Job xli. 13; and 
hence, as some passages speak of a streaming forth of the soul in the blood (Isa. li. 
12, and elsewhere), so in others the breathing forth of the soul is spoken of, Jer. xv. 
9, Job xxxi. 39, etc. But secondly, YD] is not simply anima, not simply the 
principle of life belonging to the senses, but it is at the same time animus,—the 
subject of all the acts of knowing, feeling, and willing, and especially the subject of 
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those acts and states of man that refer to his communion with God—Deut. iv. 29, 
vi. 5, Isa. lxi. 10, Ps. xix. 8, xlii. 2 sq., and numberless other passages (2). 

In both its relations, as anima and animus, the soul centres in the heart, 53 or Bhai 

which often interchanges with 3p; which, however, designates in a wider sense 
the whole cavity of the breast, with the intestines. The heart, as the central 
organ of the circulation of the blood (8), forms the focus of the life of the body ; 
whence, for example, the strengthening of the body by nourishment is called 
supporting the heart, 3) WD, Gen. xviii. 5, Judges xix. 5, Ps. civ. 15; and, on 
the other hand, exhaustion of physical vital energy is designated as a drying up 
or melting away of the heart, Ps. cii. 5, xxii. 15, and the like. But the heart 
is also the centre of all spiritual functions, Everything spiritual, whether belong- 
ing to the intellectual, moral, or pathological sphere, is appropriated and 
assimilated by man in the heart as a common meeting-place, and is again set in 
circulation from the heart. All vital motions of the soul proceed from the heart, 
and react upon it, so that the declaration, Prov. iv. 23, ‘‘ Above all that thou 
hast to guard, keep thy heart ; for from it are the issues of life,”’ is universal. In 
particular, the heart (the {92 ‘), Prov. xx. 27) is the place in which the 
process of self-consciousness goes on,—in which the soul is at home with itself, 
and is conscious of all its doing and suffering as its own (4). The heart, 
therefore, is also the organ of the conscience, Job xxvii. 6. But in general, when 
a man turns his thoughts within, or appropriates anything, designs anything, 
‘is busy with any plan or resolution, this happens in the heart (5). Hence ex- 
pressions such as 339 Dy yt, Deut. viii. 5; 13 ON Iwi, Isa, xliv. 19, etc.; WS 
i35-5x,—this even of God,—Gen. viii. 21; °39 oy, 2293, 22-Dy ory, 237 NY 
"393 Tens Pale. 7: SoA. Prov. xvi. 1. But the heart is the organ not 
simply of those acts of consciousness which are purely inward, but also of the 
act of knowing in general, which is essentially an appropriation, so that 22 has 
often exactly the meaning of intellect, insight ; for example, 339 (WIN, viri 
cordati, Job xxxiv. 10; 37-8 = 720, Jer. v. 21, comp. Prov. xvii. 16, a> 205; 
1 Kings v. 9 (6), also of God; 39 3 133, Job xxxvi. 5. 

Now, because the heart is the central point of the person’s life, the work-place 
for the personal appropriation and assimilation of everything spiritual, the moral 
and religious condition of man lies in the heart. Only what enters the heart 
possesses moral worth, and only what comes from the heart is a moral product. 
A man’s whole life as an individual, as well as all his separate personal acts, 
derive their character and moral significance from the quality and contents 

. of the heart, in virtue of the necessary connection which subsists between the 
centre and the periphery (7). Because of this, man is characterized by his heart 
in all his habitual and moral attributes. We read in 1 Kingsv. 12, Prov. x. 8, 
etc., of a wise heart ; in Ps. li. 12, of a pure heart; in Gen. xx. 5 f., etc., of an 
honest and righteous heart ; and so, on the other hand, in Ps. ci. 4, of a perverse 
heart ; in Jer. iii. 17, etc., of a wicked and stubborn heart ; and in Ezek. xxxviii. 
2, etc., of a haughty heart (8). The doctrine of the 34 18), the devising of 
the heart, is set forth in Genesis viii. 21, in opposition to the superficial doctrine 
which makes man in a moral sense an indifferent being, in whose choice 
it lies each moment to be either good or bad; and so this book represents 
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sin as a principle which has penetrated to the centre, and from thence cor- 
rupts the whole circuit of life (9). Accordingly the human heart is character- 
ized in Jer, xvii. 9 as ‘‘ deceitful (Apy, properly rugged, the opposite of Wr 
above all things, and mortally diseased (WI8),’’ so that God alone (but He com- 
pletely, Prov. xv. 11) is able to fathom the depths of its perverseness ; and hence 
the prayer in Ps. cxxxix. 23 f. Hence all revelation addresses itself to the heart, 
even the revelation of law, Deut. vi. 6; for it demands love to God from the 
whole heart, and, starting from this centre, also from the whole soul ; compare xi. 
18. The condition of insusceptibility for what is divine is called the uncircumcised 
heart Ow), Lev. xxvi. 41, Deut. x. 16, comp. Ezek. xliv. 9; and callousness in 
sin is a hardening, an obduracy of the heart—Ex. iv. 21, and many other pas- 
sages (10). And because of this the work of revelation is directed to renewing 
man from the heart ; and its aim, Deut. xxx. 6, is to circumcise the heart—to estab- 
lish God’s will within the heart, Jer. xxxi. 33.—Also on man’s side the process 
of salvation begins in the heart. Faith, in which man’s personal life in its deepest 
basis takes a new direction, belongs entirely to the sphere of the heart, and is de- 
scribed as a making fast (from the root-meaning of |‘NiJ), a making strong (}"D8i, 
Ps. xxvii. 14, xxxi. 25), a staying of the heart (compare especially Ps. cxii. 7 
f.) on that foundation which is God, the 339 ‘VW Himself, Ps. xxiii. 26 ; compare 
the same view in the New Testament—for example, Rom. x. 9 f., Acts viii. 37.— 
On the contrary, frames of mind and emotions are just as often predicated of the 
soul as of the heart, according as they are understood as something which em- 
braces the whole personality of man, or as a state ruling his inmost heart. In the 
Old Testament, grief and care, fear and terror, joy and confidence, tranquillity 
and contentment, are referred sometimes to the heart and sometimes to the soul ; 
compare the union of the two expressions, Deut. xxviii. 65, and also Prov. xii. 25, 
Eccles. xi. 10, Jer. xv. 16, 1 Sam. ii. 1, Ps. xxviii. 7, on the one hand, and Ex. 
xxiii. 9 (where Luther translates WD) by heart), Ps. vi. 4, xlii. 6 f., Isa. lxi. 10, Ps. 
lxii. 2, cxxxi. 2, cxvi. 7, onthe other. In these points usage has established peculiar 
distinctions, so that, for example, as a rule, 1) and its derivatives are connected 
with WD), and Nw” and its derivatives with 34, etc. (11). However, W), and 
not oye is generally used if the acts spoken of are those in which the subject is in 
motion toward an object. Jer. iv. 19 is instructive in this connection (12). But 
it is specially to be remarked that in the idea of Wj, the character of desire is 
obviously that which predominates and reaches farthest ; and here the connection 
of desire with the breath and with breathing must not be overlooked. Cer- 
tainly the impulses by which man allows himself to be determined (comp. Ex. xxxv. 
5, xxii. 29), the controlling purpose which rules him, the views which he cherishes, 
the desire which he inwardly cherishes, are matters of the heart (comp. Ezek. 
xi, 01, =, 10, xxxili. 81; Dout. xi. 16; Job. xexi. 7, iz, 37% Ba izes. 19 + Prov, 
vi, 25) ; but as soon as the tendency of the will extends to the wtterance of the 
desire, YD) generally comes in, and the stem 7), together with its derivatives, is 
almost exclusively connected with Wi, (13). Indeed, it is well known that WD) 
is sometimes placed for desire or inclination itself ; compare in particular, Eccles. 
vi. 7, 9, Prov. xiii, 2 (14). 


(1) Compare the theory of sacrifice, § 127. 
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(2) The Old Testament and the Homeric anthropology offer parallels of the 
highest interest, but here there isaremarkable difference between thetwo: the 
Homeric Wvyf is impersonal,—simply the sensuous principle of life: the spiritual 
elements have their seat in the gpévec. Compare Nagelsbach, Homerische Theol. p. 
380 ff.,and my Commentationes, p. 11 f. 

(3) The pitcher at the fountain of blood, Eccles. xii. 6. See on this passage 
Delitzsch, /.¢., p. 270 f. 

(4) ‘‘In corde actiones anime humane ad ipsam redeunt,’’ says Roos, Fun- 
dam. psychol. ex. 8. scr., p. 99, concisely and strikingly. 

(5) Roos, J.c.: ‘‘ Dum ipsa [anima] sibi aliquid ostendit ac proponit, ad cor 
suum loqui dicitur. Dum suarum actionum sibi conscia est, et illarum innocen- 
tiam vel turpitudinem ipsa sentit, id ad cor refertur, Anima humana ut yox7 
suavia appetit, ut ispiritus scrutatur, etc. Sed quatenus cor habet, ipsa novit, se hoe 
agere, et ideas reflexas habet.”’ 

(6). By this Ps. cxix. 32 is to be explained (differently by Hengstenberg), 
and similarly the passage 2 Kings v. 26, which has been understood in so many 
different ways. The LXX often put voi¢ for =r Ex, vii. 23, Isa. x. 7, ete. 
Compare, too, on the close connection of the two notions, Beck, Christl. Lehrwis- 
senschaft, i. p. 233. There are indeed exceptions. The soul, too, is put as the 
subject of insight, Prov. xix. 2, Ps. cxxxix. 14; the thoughts that move man 
are called a speaking and meditating of the soul, Lam. iii. 20, 24, 1 Sam. xx. 
4; men form imaginations in the soul, Esth. iv. 13, and cherish plans there, Ps. 
xiii. 3, etc. Still there are comparatively very few such passages (see Delitzsch, 
l.c., p. 234) ; and it would seem sometimes, as in the last-cited passage, that the 
mention of the soul is occasioned mainly by the parallelism, which demands a 
second expression. 

(7) The divine judgment being passed on man not according to what he ap- 
pears to be, but according to what he is, is described as a looking on the heart, 1 
Sam. xvi. 7, Jer. xx. 12; a knowing and trying the heart, 1 Kings viii. 39 ; Prov. 
xvii. 3; Ps. vii. 10, xvii. 3; Jer. xi. 20.—Even of God itis said, Lam. iii. 33, 


‘‘He does not afflict men ian,” in order to express the difference between that 
which is rooted in His being and his appearance as apprehended by man. 

(8) In all such connections Wi is not readily used. The LXX are not so 
rigorous in this usage ; comp. Béttcher, De inferis, § 41 (but there are various read- 
ings in some passages there quoted). The usage in the book of Wisdom is pecul- 
iar ; it speaks of holy souls (vii. 27), and on the contrary of xaxdéteyvoc puyn, 

- into which wisdom does not enter, and of evOiryc wuyqc (ix. 3, etc.). This 
usage is connected with the writer’s peculiar theory of the differences of natural 
character in souls, indicated in viii. 19. 

(9 and 10) See the doctrine of sin, § 75 and § 76. 

(11) The passage Prov. xiv. 10 is interesting in this connection: ‘ The heart 
knoweth the sadness of its soul ; in its joy also may no stranger mingle.’’ 

(12) According to Jer. iv. 19, the soul hears the tumult of war, und on this 
the heart is moved by sorrow and fear. 

(18) 9 MSA is found only in Ps. xxi. 8. Compare, further, passages like Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 3, cxix. 20, 81, Isa. xxvi. 8 f. f 

(14) By this, YD) JN, Isa. v. 14, Hab. ii. 5, and WD) 30), Prov. xxviii. 
25, are to be explained ; the latter is different from 39 3, Ps. ci. 5, which Ewald 
incorrectly translates ‘‘of greedy heart,” since, like Prov. xxi. 4, it designates 
puffed up, conceited security.—In conclusion, the question would still remain to 
be taken into consideration, in what relation the heart, as the focus and centre of 
the spiritual life of the soul, stands to the heart as the centre of physical life. But 
this question can be satisfactorily discussed only in connection with a comprehen- 
sive examination of the relation of the body and soulin general. Hereit can only 
be briefly remarked, that according to Holy Writ there is not merely a parallelism 
between the body and soul, in virtue of which what is bodily stands simply as the 
symbol of spiritual occurrences, but as the soul which supports the personality 
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is the same as that which rules in the blood and in the breath, so also in its 
higher functions the bodily organs have a real share. Now, with the well-known 
experience that affections and passions affect the intestines, that the beating of 
the heart in particular is modified by all passionate excitement, no one will find 
simple tropes where the Psalmist says (Ps. xxxix. 4), ‘‘ My heart was hot within 
me ;’’ or Jer. xx. 9, ‘‘It was in my heart like a burning fire ;’’ comp. iv. 19, xxiii. 
9. But there are two remarkable points in biblical anthropology : first, the spe- 
cific relation in which the Holy Scriptures place separate parts of the intestines to 
specific emotions (see what Delitzsch, l.c. 213 ff. says on the biblical meaning of 
Dd’, the liver, the kidneys); and secondly, the way in which the heart, and not 
the head and the brain, is referred to in connection with acts of knowing and 
willing (the book of Daniel is the first to speak of ‘‘the visions of the head’’). 
It is well known that the view of the entire ancient world agrees with the Bible 
in this. As regards the Homeric doctrine (e.g. the meaning of «jp, xpadin), com- 
pare Nagelsbach’s Homer. Theol. 1st ed. p. 332 ff., 2d ed. p. 384 ff.; remember 
also the Roman usage of words like cordatus, recordari, vecors, excors, and others ; 
compare in particular Cicero, Tuse. i. 9, 18, and also Plato, Phed. c. 45, and the 
commentators on this passage, etc. The spiritual significance of the heart cannot— 
as Delitzsch, J.c., p. 307 ff., rightly maintains—be simply referred to the fact that 
the heart is the centre of the circulation of the blood. The way in which De- 
litzsch, p. 301 f., has adduced the phenomena of somnambulism in illustration of 
the matter deserves notice ; but physiology has hitherto given almost no answer 
to the questions that here suggest themselves. 





SECOND CHAPTER. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN IN REFERENCE TO THE CONTRADICTORY 
ELEMENTS WHICH ENTERED BY SIN INTO ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


I. THE PRIMITIVE STATE OF MAN. 
§ 72. 


The constitution of man in his primitive state we learn in part from the sec- 
ond chapter of Genesis, and in part by arguing backward from the change oc- 
casioned by sin. Thus the following points are reached : innocence and child- 
like intercourse with God, harmonious relation to nature, and, conditionally, exemption 
JSrom death, 

1, Man was created good, Gen. i, 31—that is, conformed to the divine aim. But 
as the good in him is not yet developed into free self-determination, he does not 
as yet know the good as good (compare iii. 5). This is the condition of child-like 
naiveté and innocence (compare Deut. i. 39). It ischaracterized in Gen. ii. 25 by 
the circumstance that shame was not yet awakened. Hence, in the first place, the 
conception of the original state as a created condition of sapientia and sanctitas 
contradicts the statement in Genesis ; it would be much more in the sense of the 
Old Testament to say, as Eccles. vii. 29 expresses it : ‘‘God made man (right).’? 
But in the second place, the view that the original state was only an absence 
of actual sin, in the sense either of a state of pure indifference, or a state in 
which the evil was already latent, so thatin the Fall the disposition which already 
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existed in man only came forth, is equally irreconcilable with Genesis. The ac- 
count of the origin of sin in Gen. iii. is thoroughly opposed to all doctrines ac- 
cording to which the evil in man is to be looked on as a necessary factor in man’s 
development (see § 73). 

2. In the primitive condition, man lives in undisturbed and peaceful union 
with nature and with God. The latter is made especially clear by the contrast 
in Gen. iii. 8 ff., in which it is implied that the fear, which in man’s present 
condition predominates in his relation to the Divinity, is not the normal relation. 
The peaceful relation of man with natwre is taught partly in the description of 
the life in Paradise in general, and partly in the contrast between the present re- 
lation of man to nature and his condition before sin, since man must now make 
nature of service to him by toiling and struggling (iii. 17 ff., v. 29), and since 
he exercises his dominion over the animals by deeds of violence and destruction 
of life, ix. 2 f. (a passage which stands in contrast to i. 29) (1). Hence proph- 
ecy has depicted the termination of this hostile relation in its description of the 
time of salvation (in the well-known passages, Isa. xi. 6-8, lxv. 25). 

3. Lastly, in Gen. ii., immortality is ascribed to man, but conditionally, in the 
sense of posse non mori. This is denied by many. Certainly the idea, that if man 
did not sin he should never die, does not necessarily lie in the words, Gen. ii. 17, 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt die ;’’ the words, taken by them- 
selves, might mean only a quick and early death. But it is quite clear from iii. 22 
that, according to the sense of the record, the possibility of reaching immortality 
was annexed to the life in Paradise, and that immortality was destined for man 
so far as he should live in unbroken communion with God. And iii. 19 (2) does 
not mean, as many expositors have maintained, that by nature man must die ; the 
words only give the reason why the end of man’s life, when once decreed, is 
brought about in the manner described as a dissolution of the body (38). 


(1) In Gen. i. 29 man is still restricted to vegetable nourishment. The power 
to kill animals is not given him till chap. ix. 

(2) Gen. iii. 22: ‘‘That he may not take of the tree of life, and live to eter- 
nity.” Ver. 19: ‘Till thou returnest again to the earth, for out of it wast thou 
taken; dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. »__Particulars on the last 
quoted passage in § 77. 

(3) It may be asked why the Old Testament refers so little to the primitive 
state? This question has been very well answered by Gustav Baur, in his treatise, 
“Die alttest. und die griechische Vorstellung vom Siindepfalle,’’ in the Theol. 
Studien und Kritiken, 1848. He says, p. 360: ‘The lost Paradise lying in 
the past is not further regarded by the religion of Israel, which forgets what is 
behind, and reaches forward to what is before, pursuing the aim of a future and 
blessed communion with God, which is placed before it ; instead of idly mourn- 
ing over the lost golden time, it rather strives, filled, purified and strengthened 
by the Spirit of God, to regain Paradise.’ 
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JI. OF SIN. 


1, THE ORIGIN OF SIN. 
§ 73. 
The Formal Principle of Sin. 


The way in which both the formal and the material principle of sin are to 
be comprehended according to the Old Testament is embodied in the history of 
the Fall (Gen. iii.) In this (entirely symbolical) account the following doctrines 
are taught : : 

1. Man can pass from the state of innocence into the possession of moral char- 
acter only by an act of self-determination. For this it is first necessary for 
him to distinguish his will, in which till then the good was immediately placed 
(or, in other words, which instinctively chose the good,] from the good itself, and 
so to obtain the conception of something not good (VV 310 Nyt, ii. 17). Hence 
the good is placed before him objectively, in the form of a command, ii. 16 f. 
But the meaning of the story is not (as some modern theologians have understood 
it) that it was intended that man should transgress the law, because, as Bruno 
Bauer, for example (Die Religion des A. T. i. p. 23), has expressed it, the knowl- 
edge of the good is possible only when the subject distinguishes itself from the good 
—that is, knows itself as sinful. The meaning of the record is rather, that if the 
will is objectively confronted by what is good, and it thereupon distinguishes 
itself from the good, still this does not involve a decision of the will against 
the good. This is taught by the record when it does not represent the will of 
man as immediately reacting against the express command, but refers the first 
impulse to a decision against the command to the operation of an influence from 
without, and represents the woman (iii, 1-3) as at first still acknowledging 
the obligatory force of the divine command. This also excludes, according 
to the Old Testament, the supposition that man has a conscience only in so 
far as he knows himself to be sinful (as has been maintained froma Hege- 
lian standpoint). For (1) when the woman, iii. 2 f., remembers the divine com- 
mand, and knows that she is bound by it, and thus acknowledges its obligatory 
force, she has not yet sinned, and yet she shows that she hasa conscience. Hence 
it follows that, according to the Old Testament, sin is not a necessary factor in the 
development of man, but a product of free choice ; as is ‘also the case afterward, 
though only, as we shall see, in a relative sense, Deut. xxx. 16: ‘See, I have 
to-day set before thee life and what is good, death and what is evil.’’ In op- 
position to this, such passages are cited from the later books as Job iv. 17 ff., xiv. 
4, Ps, ciii. 10, 14, which, when looked at by themselves, might favor the sup- 
position that sin is a necessary consequence of the finiteness of human nature ; 
but these passages are to be understood from the standpoint of the present nature 
of man. 

2, As has been said, the first incitement to transgress the command came from 
without. The story apparently presupposes an ungodly principle which had already 
entered the world, but does not give any further account of it. No further atten- 
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tion is paid to the serpent, and therefore it cannot be laid down as a doctrine of 
Mosaism that it was either Satan or a tool of Satan’s, because, as we shall see 
hereafter, the doctrine of Satan does not appearin the Old Testament till much 
later, although it is probable that in the Azazel, Lev. xvi. 8 ff., a wicked demon 
isto be seen. On the other hand, Wisd. ii. 23 f. teaches that the seduction of the 
first man is the work of Satan ; and this is also taken for granted in the New 
Testament (2). But the chief thing in connection with this point in Gen. iii. is, 
that the seduction does not at all act by compulsion on man, but is successful only 
when man voluntarily ceases to resist temptation. Here there is an essential — 
difference between the Old Testament account and the Zend doctrine according to 
which sin is physically inserted in man (8). 


(1) Compare Nitzsch, System of Christian Doctrine, § 98, note. 

(2) It is doubtful whether in John viii. 44, the avOpwroxrévoc, refers to this ; for, 
comparing 1 John iii. 12, 15, we are inclined to interpret the passage about the 
murderer as referring to Cain's fratricide. But Rev. xii. 9, where the devil is 
called 6 dpdxwr, 6 dd¢ 6 apyaioc, refers to the Fall in Gen. iii. Compare, too, the 
allusion in Rom, xvi. 20 to Gen. iii. 15. 

(3) In modern times there has been no lack of attempts to understand the 
matter physically, by making the tree of knowledge a poisonous tree. These are 
all additions to the Old Testament account. 


§ 74. 
The Material Principle of Sin. The Old Testament Names of Sin. 


3. The following is the process of the origin of sin: First, doubt is awakened 
whether what God has commanded is really good, and along with this the command 
itself is exaggerated, Gen. iii. 1 (1). Distrust of God was first to be called up, 
as if He were an envious being who sought to keep man back in a lower stage ; 
and then ver. 4 proceeds to a decided denial of God’s word. Only then, when 
selfishness, rebelling against God’s will and God’s word, has been awakened, does 
sensuous allurement, ver. 6, exert its power. In other words, the real principle of 
sin is, according to the Old Testament, unbelief of the divine word, the selfish cleva- 
tion of self-will above the divine will, and the presumptuous trampling upon the 

limits set by divine command. The senses appear as occupying only a secondary 
place in the production of sin. Thus Gen. iii. disproves the doctrine so often 
advanced, especially in the Rabbinical theology, that according to the Old Tes- 
tament the real principle of evil lies in matter, in the body (2). Itis a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Old Testament that evil is originally the denial of the divine 
will ; that sin is sin because man selfishly exalts himself above God and His will. 
The Old Testament knows of no evil which is merely men’s wronging of each 
other, or a mere retardation of the development of human nature, simple weak- 
ness (3).—That the Old Testament sees the ground of all evil in the selfish trans- 
gression of bounds prescribed to man by God, is not to be explained by thinking 
of God as an envious being, but because He is the Holy One, and holiness as such 
(as has been already shown) cannot bear anything contradictory to it. The God 
who rules over the world in resistless omnipotence, giving measure and aim to 
all things, has no ground for envy like the Greek gods (4). It is preposterous to 
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take the words of Gen. iii. 22, ‘‘ The man is become like one of us,’’ as an ex- 
pression of divine envy, as has been done by some expositors (¢.g. P. v. Boblen) ; 
it rather contains a mournful irony—man by the Fall has really reached what he 
‘was to reach, but in a wrong way, and to his hurt, In one sense the serpent, in 
the words ‘‘eritis sicut Deus,’’ told the truth, for man has reached independence 
over against God. But still he was deceived and deluded, for it is only in- 
dependence in evil. Instead of being raised to free communion with God, he is 
free to go upon ungodly paths. It is shown by the curse to which man is now 
subjected that the account does not in the least mean to speak of a felia culpa, of 
an elevation of man by sin (5).—Whether there are allusions to the story of the 
Fall in the other books of the Old Testament cannot be affirmed with entire 
certainty. Most probably there is such an allusion in Hos. vi. 7, where the 
rendering, ‘‘they transgressed the covenant like Adam,” certainly deserves to be 
preferred to the other renderings, —‘‘ after the manner of men,”’ or ‘‘ like men of 
the mob,” or “like a covenant with a man”’ (6). In Job xxxi. 33, too, the ex- 
planation, ‘‘If I had dissembled my transgressions like Adam ” (referring to 
Adam’s excuses for himself), is more probable than the other view, “‘ after the 
manner of man.’? On the contrary, Isa. xliii. 27, ‘‘ thy first father sinned,”’ with- 
out doubt does not refer to Adam’s fall; rather to Abraham, but probably to 
Jacob, the proper ancestor of the people. 

The Old Testament designations for sin are to be understood in conformity with 
the account we have given of the principle of sin. (@) The most common 
expression is NOM, NON, first in Gen. iv. 7, or shorter, ROD ; it comprehends sins 
of weakness as well as sins of wickedness. The physical meaning of SON is to 
miss the mark, Judg. xx. 16. MOM denotes missing, deviation, viz., from the di- 
vine way and the goal prescribed for man by the divine will ; and €OM joined 
with 5 means to go astray from God, to deviate, to sin against Him. (0) The 
second expression, })}!, means properly crookedness, perversion, pravitas ; primarily 
it does not designate an action, but the character of an action ; hence in Ps, xxxil. 
5, “ASOn 1y,. In the mouth of men of the world, Hos. xii. 9, the word means 
wrong in general (7). But since, according to Old Testament doctrine, there is 
no wrong which is not sin, {)Jt is the perversion of the divine lato, avouia ; then espe- 
cially the guilt of sin, first in Gen. xv. 16, and so in many connections : jy xv, 
to take away guilt ; }'! WN, to impute guilt ; ])3, 199, to forgive guilt. (c) In 
its intensification, sin becomes YW, an expression which probably means properly 
breach with God, and hence apostasy, rebellion against God ; for the stem )WS seems 
to be connected with P09, rupit. While MXN includes sins of negligence and 
weakness, design and set purpose are always implied in YW9. Job xxxiv. 37 may 
be regarded as the chief passage (8). Still it often stands side by side with ry 
and NXON, Ex. xxxiv. 7, Num. xiv. 18. (d) If the evil has become an habitual 
feature of the disposition and of the actions, it is YW. The YU is the opposite of 
P'I¥. Still this expression, like P"1¥, can be used in reference to a single case. 
The main notion in YW appears to be stormy excitement (connected by its root with 
12), etc., although the term is often explained otherwise) ; comp. passages like 
Job iii. 17, Isa. lvii. 20, etc. (¢) Evil, as in itself empty and worthless, is called 
118 (also §1Y, etc.). 


a 
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(1) The passage Gen. iii. 1 must necessarily be thus explained: ‘‘Hath God 
said ye shall not eat of all the trees of the garden?’ that is, of no tree whatever. 
87 is separated from 55, and belongs to the verb. Comp. od wag in the New Testa- 
ment. 

(2) Compare, ¢. g., Maimonides, More Neboch. iii. 8.—That Gen. vi. 3, which has 
also been appealed to, proves nothing for this is shown in § 77. 

(3) In reference to the relation of the doctrine of sin in the Old Testament on 
the one hand, and among the Indo-Germanic peoples on the other hand, Grau has 
rightly found a cardinal point here. He says, (Semiten und Indogermanen, p. 94) : 
“Sin is not merely a transgression of the bounds given in the nature and consti- 
tution of man ; this is the purely earthly, philosophical notion reached by the Indo- 
German, whose thought does not go beyond the world. But sin is essentially a 
transgression of the law of God, an injury to the absolutely Holy Ego. From the 
former standpoint, when the limits which were passed are set up again, and the 
harm which was the consequence of the transgression is blotted out, the sin itself 
appears to be done away with. If, on the other hand, sin is committed against 
God, it is not something simply finite, something which the perpetrator can 
undo, but it is infinite guilt, because the injured person has an infinite value.’? 
[That sin is enhanced by being committed against God is an important truth, but 
to call it infinite because God is infinite, as is sometimes done in systems of 
theology, is certainly illogical.—D. | 

(4) The Greek gods can exercise envy, because they do not stand in the relation 
of absolute superiority to men. The Hellenic doctrine of the origin of sin is 
expressed in the myth of Prometheus. There, indeed, the envy of the gods is 
an important element. In Mekone, men and gods gathered together in order to 
define their rights on both sides. On this occasion Prometheus was able to entrap 
Zeus. It isa struggle between the gods and men, which is something entirely 
different from the struggle known in the Old Testament. Compare the above- 
cited treatise of Gustav Baur, p. 347. 

(5) On the connection of death and sin, see § 77. 

(6) Ps. Ixxxii. 7 does not speak in favor of the second explanation of D8? in 
Hos. vi. 7, because there the contrast is different. The third explanation would 
be admissible only if 727} referred to men of higher station—to priests and 
prophets ; but it refers to Judah and Israel. Lastly, if according to the fourth 
explanation DIS) stood for DTS 5133, the order of the words would be different. 

(1) Hos. xii. 9; RON-WE jiy "PRY! NY, “They find none iniquity in me 
that were sin.”’ 

(8) Job xxxiv. 87: YUD INNOT-IY-Pd", ‘¢ He adds to his sin rebellion.” 


2. THE STATE OF SIN. 
§ 75. 
Sin as an Inclination. Transmission of Sin. 


In consequence of the Fall, sin appears as a state in mankind—that is, as an in- 
elination which rules man, and as a common sinful life which is transmitted partly 
in mankind in general, and partly in an especial degree in particular races, and so 
subjects these to the curse of guilt and judgment. 

1. After once appearing by the free act of man, sin does not remain in this is- 
olation. ‘The second sin, that of self-excuse and palliation of the offence, follows 
immediately on the first, the sin of disobedience, Gen. iii. 10. This is the 7 
(deceit), Ps. xxxii. 2, which, when sin has once entered, prevents the realization 
of earnest opposition thereto. As sin thus joins to sin, it becomes a habitus, and 
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in this way a definite feature of the heart, or, as it is termed, a 3 IS), imagination 
of the heart, an inclination, which givesa perverted tendency to man’s will. Thus 
it is said before the flood, Gen. vi. 5: ‘‘ Every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart is only evil continually” (017-92 Y p? 139 navn y7-53) ; and after it 
again, viii. 21: ‘‘The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth’? (13> 
PII Y) OTN aa) That this ¥° is not to be understood simply as a physical 
disposition, as is taught by the Rabbinical theology (1), is shown by the more 
exact expression in vi. 5: 139 Naw I> (comp. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9). Because 
this sinful inclination—this is the meaning of the variously explained passage 
Gen. viii. 2i—cleaves to man from his youth, the human race would lie under a 
continual sentence of destruction if God gave severe justice its course. The 
ground for sparing him is, according to the context of that passage, that man 
still seeks communion with God, as is shown by sacrifice.—The natural striving 
of man against God’s law—the stiff-neckedness and hardness of heart so often 
spoken of in the Pentateuch—is based on this sinful inclination: Therefore, 
when Israel promises to keep the divine law, the divine voice complains, Deut. v. 
28, 29: ‘* They have spoken right, but oh that they had a heart to fear me and 
keep all my commands.”’ 

2. That this sinful inclination is hereditary is indirectly contained in the pas- 
sages cited, although it is not expressly said. It is also to be noticed, that Mosa- 
ism, although it derives the propagation of man’s race from God's blessing, still 
regards all events and conditions which refer to birth and generation as requiring 
a purifying expiation ; compare the law, Lev. xii. and xv., in which the thought 
lies that all these conditions are connected with the disturbance of sin. Hence 
Ps. li. 7 expresses the idea of the law: ‘‘ Behold, I was born in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me.’? Even if this passage spoke only of a })}! and 
ROM of the parents, according to the explanation which is now more common, it 
would still follow, from the fact that the very origin of man is connected with sin, 
that even the newly born child is not free from sin ; as Job xiv. 4 expresses it, ‘‘ How 
can aclean thing come from an unclean? not one,’?—a thought which is certainly 
connected with the passage in the Psalms, But there is nothing to prevent })}! and 
ROM in the passages in the Psalms being referred, as is done by Hitzig, to the child 
itself as soon as conceived and born; according to which, the passage says di- 
rectly that evil is ingrown in man from the first moment of his origin (2).—This 
transmission of sin takes place with special intensity in certain races, especially those 
that have fallen under the divine curse. This is implied in the history of the Cain- 
ites, Gen. iv. ; of Ham, and especially Canaan, from ix. 25 onward ; of Moab and 
Ammon, from xix. 36 onward, etc. ; but it is especially expressed in the repeated 
declaration that God visits the sins of the fathers on the third and fourth genera- 
tion. For this point the main passages are: Ex. xx. 5, xxxiv. 7; Num. xiv. 18; 
Deut. v. 9. These passages do not mean to say (as it has often been misrepre- 
sented) that God punishes the sins of the fathers on guiltless descendants, as con- 
versely He brings the blessing of pious fathers on the latest generations, even 
though they walk in the path of sin. This is not contained in Ex. xx. 5 f. (3). 
Even if (with the Vulgate,—‘‘in . . . generationem eorum, qui oderunt me,’’ Kno- 
bel, and others) we refer the "iv simply to 438, and understand it as a repetition 
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of the genitive, —“‘ visiting the iniquity of the fathers—of the fathers who hate me,”’ 
—itisnot said that the sons are innocent ; nothing at allissaid concerning their 
character. But ? does not resume the genitive again after 1, for then it would 
stand after NIX. From its position and parallelism with ‘208, ver. 6, iv) 
must rather be referred to fathers and sons tugether. The presupposition certainly 
is, that as a rule a moral condition of life is introduced by the father of the race, 
which continues to operate as a power in the family (4). Now, if the descend- 
ants continue in the sin of their ancestors, and fill up its measure (comp. Gen. xv. 
16), then, even if the divine forbearance should wait till the third and fourth 
generation, they meet the judgment incurred by the common sins of the race ; 
their sins and those of their fathers are punished at the same time upon them. 
For this idea compare the particularly instructive passage Lev. xxvi. 39: ‘‘ They 
pine away in the lands of your foes for their iniquity ; and also for the iniquity of 
their fathers which is among them, do they pine away.’”’ The possibility of ab- 
rogating the curse lying on a race, as in the case of Levi (comp. § 29 with note 
2), or at least that some should be freed from it, is not here denied (compare the 
case of the Korahites), According to this, Ex. xx. 5 f. is not contradictory to 
Deut. xxiv. 16 (5); a passage which, moreover, mainly refers to the administra- 
tion of penal justice by man (comp. 2 Kings xiv. 6). But if the prophets Jere- 
miah, xxxi. 29 f., and Ezekiel, chap. xviii. and xxxiii. 17f., use the doctrine of 
Deuteronomy in reference also to the divine justice, they do not in so doing con- 
flict with the proposition in Ex. xx. 5—which, indeed, is placed by Jeremiah 
himself, chap. xxxii. 18, beside the other, ver. 19 (comp. Lam. v. 7 with iii, 39 
ff., where again both propositions are found); the prophets simply protest 
against the perverse application which the self-righteous people of their time made 
of that ancient declaration to palliate their guilt (6). The passages on both sides 
proceed from different points of view. If we proceed from the consideration 
of individuals, each one suffers for his own sin ; but if we consider the species, 
the sin of each individual is the issue and continuance of the collective sin which 
had its origin in the sin of the fathers of the race. 


(1) Compare Vitringa, Observationes Sacra, iii. 8, p. 618. 

(2) The Talmud, indeed, speaks of children born in holiness, but not the Old 
Testament. The divine endowment of some men in the womb (Jer. i. 5, etc.) is 
no argument against the universal sinfulness of man. 

(3) Ex. xx. 5: ‘‘ Thou shalt not worship them (the idols), for I, Jehovah, thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers on the children to the 


third and fourth generation, e209.” 

(4) Compare Hiivernick, Theol. des A. T., 2d ed., edited by Schultz, p. 113: 
‘Tt is to be regarded as an exception when a godless father has a virtuous son. 
That ethical states follow a rule is presupposed in the law ; this it regards, so to 
speak, as the normal course of things in the sphere of wickedness.”’ 

(5) Deut. xxiv. 16: ‘‘The sons shall not be slain for their fathers’ sake ; each 
one shall die for his own sin.’’ ee 

(6) The Jews in Jer. xxxi. 29 interpreted it as meaning, as many Christian 
eommentators have done: ‘‘ The fathers ate sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 


became blunt.”’ 
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§ 76. 


Antagonism of the Good and the Evil in Man. Degrees of Sin. Possibility of a 
Relative Righteousness. 


Along with all this, the power of sin is represented as a power which may and 
should be resisted by man in the exercise of his freedom. And thus from man’s 
own choice spring the various degrees of sin, which culminate in callousness; while, 
on the other hand, by submission to the word and will of the revealing God, a 
godly life in the midst of the sinful world is prescribed as possible, thus making a 
distinction between the righteous and the ungodly. 

According to the Old Testament, the condition of man in consequence of the 
Fall is not that of an absolute subjection to sin, which destroys the power of resist- 
ance, but it is an antagonism between man’s susceptibility to the good [in other 
words, between his reason and conscience pleading in favor of what is right.—D. } 
and the power of sin. The feeling of the contradiction now existing in man shows 
itself, Gen. iii. 7, in the awakening of shame, but iv. 6 f. isin this connection the 
main passage. It is to be explained thus : Jehovah said to Cain, ‘‘ Why art thou 
wroth, and why has thy countenance fallen? Is it not so, if thou doest well, thy 
countenance is lifted up, but if thou doest not well, sin is before the door, as a lier 
in wait (1) ; his desire (sin’s) is towards thee ; but thou shouldst rule over him.”’ 
Here are expressed the possibility and the duty of resisting the sinful inclination. 
The whole law rests on this presupposition (compare especially Deut. xxx. 11-20), 
though, at the same time (as we shall see presently), it is distinctly stated that 
the overcoming of the power of sin in man is not attained. But according as men 
seek or do not seek to rule over sin, there arises a difference of relation to God 
and a difference in the degree of sinfulness. This difference of degree is by no 
means to be resolved into the difference between the inner and outer, as if the 
decisive point were the external relation of man to the law; for, in Ex. xx. 17, 
wicked desire [coveting] is forbidden no less than wicked deeds, and the law de- 
mands more than mere outward conformity to the divine will. Though the civil 
and ceremonial ordinances must, in the nature of things, have in view primarily 
outward offences, still, in reference to individual sinful actions, they distinguish 
between sins committed through error and negligence (11W3, Lev. iv. 2, 22, ete. ; 
compare Num. xxxv. 22 ff.) and those committed with wicked intent (737 7:3, 
Num. xv. 30, etc.). But what the spirit of the Old Testament is in reference to 
the moral estimate of the whole man, is shown in sacred history by many ex- 
amples. Moses—although even he, the faithful servant of God, was severely 
punished for sin—did not sin like Pharaoh, in whom God’s judgments produced 
an appearance of repentance only till he could take breath. Dayid, to the depth™ 
of whose fall corresponded a repentance just as deep, sinned differently from 
Saul, who was sorry for his sin because it brought disaster upon him. In short, 
the measure for the divine estimate of man lies in the uprightness and purity of 
the attitude of the heart towards God (23? DA). The Old Testament calls the 
highest degree of sin obduracy, or hardening of the heart (29 pin, Ex. iv. 21; YD, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 18 ; 1337), 133, 1 Sam. vi.6; NWPN, Ps. xcv. 8, Prov. xxviii. 14, 
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for which we find also, to shut the heart, Isa. xliv. 18, to make fat, [DWN, vi. 10; 
comp. Ps. cxix. 70, to make the heart like a diamond, Zech. vii. 12). This is the 
condition in which a man, by continually cherishing sin, bas [in a sense] lost the abil- 
ity to withstand it ; and it is added, that God can glorify Himself on such a one 
only by punishment. For it is God’s ordinance, that as the power to do good grows 
by its exercise, so also sin is punished by continued sinning ; compare Ps. 1xxxi. 
12 f. (2). This hardening is both a divine act and at the same time the sinner’s own 
act, so that the two expressions are interchangeable ; compare on the one side Ex. 
vii. 3 (APD JIN NWN *2N), iv. 21. x. 20 (77? PIT), and on the other side, viii. 
15, 28 (29-N¥ NID 339), ix. 84, xii, 15 (comp. 1 Sam. vi. 6, Prov. xxviii. 
14: my a Dist 139 Mw/pD, etc.). In the first case, hardening is the effect of the 
divine wrath. In this way the difficult and often misinterpreted passage, (Isa. 
lxiv. 4 (5), is to be explained. It is not, “ Thou wast wroth because we sinned,” 
but, ‘‘Thou wast wroth, and then we sinned ; in those, i.e. in the ways of God, 
we sinned from time immemorial, and shall we be saved?’ The passage refers 
to lxiii. 17, ‘‘ Why dost Thou permit us to err from Thy ways, and hardenest our 
hearts not to fear Thee ?’’ (3). But we must here note as essential, that the Old 
Testament (like the New) always speaks of hardening only in connection with a 
divine testimony in revelation—in reference to a divine revelation offered to the 
sinner, but rejected by him. This is applicable to Pharaoh, who sees the miracles 
of Moses, which forced even the Egyptian Magi to feel, Ex. viii. 19,‘ this is God’s 
finger ;’’ ‘‘ but,”’ itis continued, ‘‘ Pharaoh’s heart was hardened (nyra-39 pin). ” 
The same thing is applicable to Israel in view of the divine guidance in the 
wilderness; and according to this also, that which is said of the Canaanitish tribes 
Josh. xi. 20 is to be explained: ‘‘ For it was of Jehovah to harden their heart to 
strive with Israel, that He might destroy them, and they might find no grace.”’ 
The Canaanitish tribes merited punishment on account of their idolatrous abomi- 
nations ; and now that this judgment was executed upon them in the form of, 
extermination, it was effected by themselves in virtue of a divine ordinance 
through their hardening themselves to do battle with Israel, for whom God 
manifestly fought. In such passages the point is not (as understood by Calvin and 
the Calvinists) a dark and hidden decree of reprobation, but a divine decree of 
judgment, well-grounded and perfectly manifest (4).—The course of this hardening 
is described in Isa. vi. 10 ; incapability to hear the divine word and to see God’s 
ways (VW VY) 1370 NIN). - - sy 127) connects itself with dulness of heart 
and this again reacts on the heart so that its insusceptibility becomes incurable. 
On the other hand, in the midst of the sinful world, a righteousness (APT) 
is attained by cheerful resignation to the divine will, and by the loyalty with 
which a man accepts the witness of God, given to him in accordance with the then 
stage of revelation ; and thus the difference between the relatively righteous and 
unrighteous goes through all the different periods of revelation. Enoch walked 
with God, Gen. v. 22; Noah is regarded as righteous in the general corrup- 
tion, vii. 1; Abraham believed the promise, and it was counted to him for right- 
eousness, xv. 6 (5). But the Old Testament knows nothing of absolutely righteous 
persons (in the canonical books) : ‘‘There is no one who hath not sinned,’’ 1 
Kings viii. 46 ; ‘‘ Before Thee no living man is righteous,’’ Ps. cxliii, 2; compare 
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Isa. xliii. 27, Prov. xx. 9, Eccles. vii. 20 (6). The Mosaic law attests this by except- 
ing none from the need of atonement (7). 


(1) NOM, in Gen. iv. 7, is [indeed] not masculine, but 72° [here] stands as 
a substantive. 

(2) Ps. lxxxi. 12 f. : ‘‘My people did not hearken to my voice, and Israel would 
not conform to my will. SolI gave them up Gan wry) to their hardness of heart, 
that they might walk in their own counsels.’’ 

(8) Isa. xiv. 4; AYAD at the beginning of the verse still depends on 1, 1xiii, 
19.—Ewald gives the meaning of 801}2) ND¥P WAX most correctly, referring back 
to Ixiii. 17: ‘‘ The longer God’s wrath, 7.e. calamity, lasts, the more rankly 
does sin grow and spread.’’ Delitzsch explains : ‘‘and we stood as sinners.’’—DN3 
does not mean, as Ewald says, ‘‘ upon them (the Israelites) continually,’’ but 
Dia refers, as Maurer and Stier have correctly explained it, to the ways of God 
before named.—YW1) is best understood as a question. 

(4) Gustav Baur, in the essay, p. 349, cited in § 72, note 3, remarks, in reference 
to this Old Testament doctrine of the hardening of the heart, that ‘‘if in the Old 
Testament the divine government appears in the hardening of the heart in a way 
which seems to limit the free acts of men, this was because the idea which the 
Israelites had of God and the creation, from which human freedom necessarily 
follows, was not yet worked out in all directions with perfect clearness, nor 
brought into unison with the experiences of human life.’’ This is decidedly in- 
correct. The remark would refer equally to the New Testament, which contains 
the very same doctrine. Human freedom has limits in reference to sin; the New 
Testament, too, knows of a bondage to sin, and we cannot on this point speak of 
the Old Testament standpoint as narrow. 

(5) Compare further on the doctrine of the righteousness of the law and of faith. 

(6) Isa, xliii. 27: ‘‘ Thy first father has sinned, and thy intercessors were faith- 
less to me.’’—Prov, xx. 9: ‘‘ Who can say, I have kept my heart clean, I am clean 
from my sin ?’’—Kccles. vii. 20: ‘‘ There isnone righteous on earth, who doeth 
good and sinneth not.”’ 

(7) The apocryphal Prayer of Manasseh says in the notorious passage, ver. 8 : 
‘‘ Because Thou art a God of the righteous, Thou hast not appointed repentance to 
the righteous Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who did not sin against Thee.’? The 
passage is in direct opposition to’ Isa. xliii. 27, and it was perhaps on this ac- 


count that even the Romish Church did not accept this prayer as a part of the 
Canon. 


¥ f Ill, ON DEATH AND THE STATE AFTER DEATH (1). 
V AL § 77. 
The Connection between Sin and Death. 


The consequence of sinis death. The proof of this lies in the fact that, as has been 
shown in § 72, posse non mori was attached to the life in Paradise. But the connec- 
tion between sin and death is positively expressed in Gen. ii. 17: ‘‘In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.’? The difficulty arising from these words from 
the fact that death did not really follow immediately after the Fall is not (as some 
propose) to be set aside by saying that 0’ (day) denotes a longer time ; the 
eating and dying are, on the contrary, placed in immediate connection by the 
D3, etc. (for this expression [‘‘in the day’’] compare the quite similar passage. 
1 Kingsii. 37). Neither is it to be set aside by supposing (with Béttcher, Knobel, 
and others) that the threat in Gen. ii, 17 was not meant in the view of the narrator 
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to be serious (2) ; for, saying nothing of the fact that the Old Testament never 
makes God play with His words, death clearly appears, iii. 19, as the punish- 
ment designed. For the words J2w-IyY [until thou return], etc., must not be 
understood of the term up to which the punishment which hung over man should 
continue—for in that case the reason which follows would be utterly superfluous— 
but the words tell in what way the punishment is to take place, and how it is 
to be executed. The issue of the punishment is at once placed foremost in the 
threat, ii. 17, as is generally the case in prophetical announcements. In reality, 
* man entered on the path of death immediately on the commission of sin (8).—The ~~ 
punishment of death is connected with disobedience, not with the effect of the fruit of the 
tree, as many expositors infer from the contrast in iii. 22. The tree does not bear 
the name of the tree of death in contrast to the tree of life, but it is called the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. The partaking of the fruit had death as 
its consequence solely because a decision of the will was involved in it. The inti- 
mate connection of sin and death is clear from vi. 8, though this passage prima- 
rily treats only of the shortening of the length of life through sin. This difficult 
passage is thus to be explained : (Jehovah declares) ‘‘My spirit shall not always 
strive with man ; in his erring he is flesh ; his days shall be a hundred and twenty 
years” (4). It is not necessary to assume that wa (flesh) stands here in the ethical 
sense of the New Testament cdpf (5). The word is rather to be taken in its or- 
dinary Old Testament meaning ; compare Isa. xl. 6, Ps. Ixxvii. 39, etc. : ‘in his 
erring he is flesh’’—mortal, fleeting. According to this passage, the divine spirit 
of life which supports man is enfeebled by sin, and thus man’s vital strength is 
destroyed ; while, as Isaiah (Ixiii. 10) expresses himself, the Spirit of God is grieved 
by sin ; it is also repressed as the physical principle of life, and thus man is sub- 
ject to mortality. The passages Num. xvi. 29, xxvii. 8, which are brought to 
bear on the proposition that death is the penalty of sin, admit of a different 
interpretation. Still in the first passage—‘‘If these (Korah and his company) 
die like all men, DIV 2y, Wa" pINn-23 n3p53,’’—the last words are certainly not 
to be explained, with Keil, ‘‘ and the (protective) care extended to all men is ex- 
erted for them ;”’ and scarcely either with Béttcher, ‘ and a punishment of all the 
world ’’—that is, a usual punishment of death is decreed against them, such as 
commonly falls on criminals.—The sense probably is, if they die in the common 
way ; and thus the common lot of death is called a penal visitation, which comes 
on all men (6). In reference to the second passage (where Zelophehad’s daugh- 
ters are introduced as speaking), the sense may be : ‘‘ Our father was not among 
the company of Korah, so as to die because of his sin ;’’ if so, NUT) refers to the 
sin of that conspiracy, and the passage is not relevant here. But even if we 
render ‘‘ he was not in that company, but he died in his sin,’’ it is very question- 
able whether 1801) should here be referred to the common sinfulness of man, and 
not to the general sin of the nation, which brought about the death of that whole 
generation in the wilderness. Lastly, we have to notice the passage in the Psalm 
of Moses, xc. 7-10 : ‘‘ For we are consumed in Thine anger, and by Thy wrath are 
we troubled. Thou settest our iniquities before Thee, our secret faults in the light 
of Thy countenance ; for all our days pass away in Thine anger,”’ etc. This 
passage does not primarily speak of death in general, but only of early death— 
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the brevity and transientness of life as the punishment of sin. But still this pas- 
sage does show how the Old Testament connected death with sin; and this serves, 
at the same time, to explain why the Jaw, Num. xix. (compare also v. 2 f.), de- 
mands a purifying propitiation for everything which comes into contact with a 
corpse, although at the same time burial is considered so high a duty of affection. 
In many passages indeed mortality and frailty are predicated of human nature 
generally without being placed in connection with sin—as when man (Gen. xviii. 
27) is called dust and ashes ; when, in Ps. Ixxxix. 48 f., it is said: ‘‘ Remember, 
Lord, how short my life is; to what nothingness Thou* hast created all sons of 
men ;”’ compare further ciii. 14 ff., and other passages. But this does not mean 
that death originally belonged to man’s nature. These expressions are simply ut- 
terances of the experience of the present frailty of man ; which experience, indeed, 
is so predominant in the Old Testament view of man, that the meaning to be sick 
or diseased attaches to the verbal stem WI, which properly means to be man [a 
very questionable etymology.—D.]. 


(1) Compare my Commentationes and my article ‘‘Unsterblichkeit-Lehre des 
A. T. von derselben,”’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xxi. p. 409 ff.—There is no topic 
of Old Testament theology on which the literature is so rich as on the one in 
question. Various views existed on the subject, even in the older Judaism—see 
Himpel, Die Unsterblichkeitslehre des A. T., 1857 (Ehinger Progr.), p. 2 f. ; over it 
the Church Fathers disputed with the heretics—see my Commentationes, p. 1 ff. 
The discussion was renewed by the Socinians and Deists—see the same, p. 4 f., 
and Himpel, J. c. p. 6 ff., where reference is also made to the various views of 
more modern theologians. The literature of the subject up to the year 1844 is 
noted in Béttcher’s learned work, De Inferis, etc.—Besides the writings of 
Béttcher and Himpel, we here mention Mau, Vom Tode, dem Solde der Siinden, und 
der Auferstehung Christi, 1841; H. A. Hahn, De spe immortalitatis sub V. A 
gradatim exculta, 1846 ; Fr. Beck, ‘‘ Zur Wiirdigung der alttest. Vorstellungen 
von der Unsterblichkeit,’’ in Baur’s and Zeller’s Theol. Jahrbiichern, 1851, p. 469 
ff.; H. Schultz, V. 7’. de hominis immortalitate sent., 1860, with which are to be 
compared the relevant sections in the same author’s work, Die Voraussetzungen der 
christl. Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit, 1861.—The more modern writings on biblical 
anthropology and eschatology enter, also, more or less on the Old Testament doc- 
trine of the state after death ; especially Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie, 2d ed., in 
which a list of works on this topic is given. 

(2) Knobel remarks on Gen. ii. 17: * Jehovah announces a worse result than He 
knows will follow—as a father sometimes, in giving a prohibition to his children, 
threatens them with more than he really means.”’ 

(3) The passage Gen. ii. 17 was well expounded by Augustine, De pecc. mer. 
i. 21: ‘‘ Quamvis annos multos postea vixerint, illo tamen die mori cceperunt, quo 
mortis legem, qua in senium veterascerent, acceperunt.’’ On this passage compare 
also my Commentationes, p. 21, and Herm. Schultz, Die Vorausseteungen, etc., p. 
121 ff. —It is indicated by the incident of clothes made from animals’ skins, 
mentioned in Gen. iii. 21, that man at once was given to see, in the case of the 
beasts, what death is. ; 

(4) Gen. vi. 8.—In 817 01W3 a change of number, as is often the case, takes 
place. The 0JW3 cannot possibly be taken to mean, ‘‘ because also’? = DJ WRN. 
Apart from the fact that in the idiom of the Pentateuch & for WR is not found, 
a combination of particles of this sort would be entirely without example, besides 
which the ‘‘ also’? would be quite unnecessary. The word is rather to be under- 
stood as the infinitive of 14W, to wander, to go astray—an infinitive in A, such as 
is found from some intransitive roots “)). 
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(5) So Keil : ‘“‘In hiserring he has shown himself to be flesh—that is, aS in- 
capacitated by his own act for being governed by God’s Spirit.”’ 

Awe J ree Rae too, thus explains the passage (Zhe Doctrine of Sin, ii. 5th 
ed. p. : ; 


§ 78. 
The Doctrine of Mosaism on the Condition after Death. 


Death takes place when the divine spirit of life which sustains man is withdrawn 
by God, Ps. civ. 29, by which means man expires (this is meant by 3/4, see Gen. 
vii. 21 with 22), upon which the body returns to the dust from whence it is taken ; 
see also passages like Job xxxiv. 14 f., Eccles. xii. 7 compared with viii. 8. It 
might appear from these passages that the human being as a whole is annihilated in 
death, which has been represented as Old Testament doctrine by not a few (even 
by H. A. Hahn) (2). Indeed, from the standpoint of mere reason, as shown in 
Eccles. iii, 18-21, there exists no certainty whether man is different from the 
animals in death. But it is clear, from the whole connection of Old Testament doc- 
trine (2), that as the origin so also the final destiny of man’s soul is different from 
that of the soul of an animal (with which it seems to be identified in Ps. civ. 29), 
and that, when the sustaining spirit of life is withdrawn, although the band by 
which the W} (soul] is bound to the body is loosed, the soul itself, and man, so far 
as his personality lies in the soul, continues to exist ; yet, since all vital energies 
depend on the infusion of the 7 [spirit], he exists only as a weak shadow, which 
wanders into the kingdom of the dead On), The word souls, it is true, is never 
used in the Old Testament of the inhabitants of the kingdom of the dead ; nor do 
we find the expression spirits, for Job iv. 15 is not a case in point (3). But that 
it is the WD] which wanders into the kingdom of the dead is clear from passages 
like Ps. xvi. 10, xxx. 4, lxxxvi. 13, lxxxix. 49, xciv. 17, Prov. xxiii. 14, and Ps. 
xlix. 20, if there (which is, indeed, disputed by some) 8131) is in the third person, 
and 15) is to be supplied as the subject from the preceding verse (4). So also it 
is the #D) which returns again to the body of the dead child on being restored to life, 
1 Kings xvii. 21f. (4). The narratives of resurrection from the dead (1 Kings xvii. 
21 f. ; 2 Kings iv. 34 f.) may be adduced as proving that a closer connection between 
the body just quitted and the soul still subsists immediately after death (apart from 
what has been remarked on the application of wD to denote a corpse, § 70) (5). Per- 
haps, too, this idea may be found in the difficult passage Job xiv. 22, which certain- 
ly, according to the context, refers to the state of one dead, not of one about to die, 
and then speaks of the dull pain experienced after separation by the soul and 
the body. Delitzsch understands this to mean, “ that the process of the corrup- 
tion of the body casts painful reflections into the departed soul ;’’ but the passage 
can be also understood (and perhaps more correctly) to speak of the pain which 
the body and soul separately feel, as in Isa. Ixvi. 24 sensation in corpses is pre- 
supposed. On the contrary, there is no trace inthe Old Testament of the Egyptian 
notion that a continual connection subsists between the soul and body, in virtue 
of which the preservation of the body secures the continuance of the soul, although 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 5, ascribes this Egyptian conception to the Jews; and there is 
just as little trace of the heathen idea that the soul of the departed one cannot find 
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rest before the burial of its dead body. Isa. xiv. 15 ff. speaks expressly against 
the latter view (6). 

The place into which man migrates, the n-b29 ayn 3, Job xxx. 23, is called 
Sheol (XW, seldom written defectively). The word, which is to be regarded as 
feminine, may, with Winer, Hengstenberg, and others, be derived from ORY, 
poscere [to ask], so that the kingdom of the dead would be characterized as that 
which is insatiable in its demands. Passages like Prov. i. 12, xxvii. 20, xxx. 16, 
Isa. v. 14, Hab. ii. 5, in which the insatiable appetite of Sheol is spoken of, are 
favorable to this derivation ; only it is improbable that the word, which without 
doubt is very old, should really have only the character of a poetical epithet. The 
word is traced by most modern writers to the stem 7/¥, to be hollow (as in 
German, Héhle, a cavern, isconnected with Hélle, hell), a softening of the Y into ® 
being assumed ; or they go back to the root wi, Sw = x4, hio, which lies at the 
basis of the stem Syy, and hence ydowa, ravine, abyss, is regarded as the original 
meaning of the word (7).—The separate features of the descriptions of the kingdom 
of the dead cannot be all taken very literally, owing to the poetical character of 
most of the passages ; still the following essential featwres of the conception of Sheol 
are distinctly presented :—The kingdom of the dead (in contrast with the upper 
spheres of light and life, Prov. xv. 24, Ezek. xxvi. 20, etc.) is supposed to be in 
the depths ; compare Num. xvi. 30, and expressions like ANA Dany, Deut. xxxii. 
22, Ps. lxxxvi. 13, the depths of the earth ; Ps. lxiii. 10, comp. Ixxxviii. 7, the 
land beneath ; Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxi. 14, xxxii. 18, deeper even than the waters 
and their inhabitants. It agrees with this, that it is aregion of thickest darkness, 
where, as Job x. 22 says, the light isas midnight. The dead are there gathered 
in tribes ; and hence the oft-recurring term in the Pentateuch, “to go (813) or be 
gathered (082) to his fathers nmaR-dR), or to his people (rap dry? (Gen. xxv. 
8f., xxxv. 29, xlix. 33, Num. xx. 24 ff., etc.; compare, too, the picture of 
Sheol in Ezek. xxxii. 17—82). These terms cannot possibly be referred to the 
grave (8). The kingdom of the dead and the grave are, on the contrary, definitely 
distinguished. For example, when Jacob says, in Gen. xxxvii. 35, ‘‘ In sorrow I 
shall go down mMokw to my son,’’ he cannot expect to be united with Joseph in 
the grave, since he believes that he was torn by beasts. It is true that expressions 
taken from the grave are transferred to the kingdom of the dead, e. g. Isa. xiv. 
11, where it is said to the conqueror who has sunk into the realm of the dead, 
‘Corruption is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee ;” indeed, in Ezek. 
xxxii. 22 ff., the expression graves is used of the place of the dead, But in both 
passages there can be no doubt of the distinction between the grave and Sheol, 
for in Isa, xiv. 18 ff. it is said, that while the king of Babylon descends to Sheol, 
his corpse was to be cast away unburied ; and the two poetical pictures depict a 
common place of rest for the various nations of the earth and their rulers. The 
expression, 113, pit, is also used in several passages for the kingdom of the dead 
(9). 

As follows from the foregoing, the condition of men in the realm of death is 
represented as the privation of all that belongs to life in the full sense ; and so the 
realm of death is called simply })728, that is, fall, destruction (Job xxvi. 6 ; Prov. 
xv. 11, xxvii. 20); also 53n, cessation (Isa, xxxviii, 11), Without strength, dull, 


ne, 
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and like men in slumber, the dead rest in silence (1917), Ps, xciv. 17, cxv. 17. Sheol 
is the land of forgetfulness, Ps. lxxxviii. 13 (7°) YJ8, a term to be taken actively), 
‘“‘ The living know that they shall die, but the dead know not anything, and have 
no more areward, for the memory of themisforgotten. Their love, their hatred, 
their envy are long since perished, neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in anything that is done under the sun.—There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest,’? Eccles. ix. 5, 6, 10. 
Here, therefore, no praise of God and no contemplation of divine thingsis possible, 
_ Ps, vi. 6, exv. 17, xxxvili. 12, ete. (10). With all this, however, their conscious- 
~~ ness is not destroyed, but is capable of being aroused from its slumber; their™ 
personal identity continues (compare such passages as Isa. xiv. 10, Ezék. xxxii. 
21, 1 Sam. xxviii. 15 ff.). It is probable that the designation of the dwellers in 
the kingdom of the dead as 0’) refers to this—a designation which occurs only 
in the writings which are later than the Pentateuch (Isa. xiv. 9, xxvi.l4; Job xxvi. 
5; Ps. lxxxviii. 11; Prov. ii. 18, xxi. 16). The term is probably connected with 
7D}, languid (as 0°83) with 13), and means accordingly the languid, enervated 
(compare mn, Isa. xiv. 10; DNL R, Ps, lxxxviii. 5). In the Pentateuch, on the 
contrary, 0°85) has a quite different meaning, denoting in several passages a giant 
people of antiquity. Still, in this meaning the word can be traced to the same 
stem, if we suppose the primitive sense of 191 to be to stretch, which gives for 
the dead the meaning, ‘‘ stretched out’? (in languorem projecti), and for the giants 
the meaning eatended, in the sense of proceri (11).—It is not possible to ascend or 
return from the realm of the dead, Job vii. 9, xiv. 12. No attempt is made to 
reconcile this with the return to life, 1 Kings xvii. 21 f., 2 Kings iv. 34 f.; the 
question may be solved in the way given above. The Old Testament relates only 
one example of the appearing of a dead person—viz. of Samuel, 1 Sam. xxviii. 
(12). The popular superstition in respect to conjuring the dead, niakn-bs wi, 
a8 ONW, is strictly prohibited, Lev. xix. 31, xx. 6; Deut. xvili. 11. The term 
3\€ properly denotes not the conjuror himself, but the spirit which is conjured by 
him, and is supposed to speak in him, This is shown by the expressions in Lev. 
xx. 27 (where the necromancer is designated as DIS DDI MT 72 NWS WW WRN), 1 
Sam. xxviii. 7 (where the witch of Endor is called a8 n>y3), and in ver. 8 of the 
same chapter (where necromancy is called divination through the Obh, 2)83 D9P) ; 
compare, too, Isa. xxix. 4. The term 38 is hardly to be explained = revenant, re- 
turning (from a stem 338 ; in Arabic, aba), but it is probably the same word with 
the noun 3)8, which signifies a leather bottle (properly, something blown 
up). The translation of the LXX, who always render the word by éyyaorpiuvboc, 
ventriloquist, also points to this view. Then, by means of a metonymy, the plural 
NIX, leather bottles, is used to indicate the necromancers themselves (1 Sam. 
Xxviii. 8), The absurdity of necromancy is pointed out in Isa. viii. 19 (13); in 
opposition to this the people are directed to the law and to the word of revelation, 
ver. 20 compared with Deut. xviii. 15 (14). 


(1) Compare, also, Ps. cxlvi. 4.—To this are to be added expressions such as 
Ps. xxxix. 14: ‘‘ Look away from me, that I may recover before I go hence and 
am no more ;” Job vii. 21: ‘‘ Now will I lay myself in the dust ; Thou seekest 
me, and I am no more:”’ Job xiv. 10: ‘‘A man dies, and where is he?”’ 
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(2) In the conception of a realm of death which goes through the whole Old 
Testament, and which, as willbe shown, is definitely distinguished from the 
grave, as well as in what is narrated of resurrections from the dead (1 Kings xvii. 
31; 2 Kings iv. 34), and what is prophesied about the future rising of the dead, 
some continued existence of man after death is undoubtedly presupposed. The 
same book of Ecclesiastes which, xii. 7, teaches that the spirit returns to God who 
gave it, speaks, ix. 10, also of Sheol, ‘‘ to which thou goest.’? That Job vii. 8, 
xiv. 10, speak only of man’s disappearance from the earthly scene, and do not 
mean that he has entirely ceased to be, is shown in both chapters by the reference 
to sojourning in the kingdom of the dead. For the explanation of the term in 
Ps. xxxix. 14, compare Ps. xxxvii. 36. We may say indeed that man’s existence 
after death is treated in the Old Testament so much as a matter of course, that 
the reality of it is never the subject of doubt. It is not even true of the book of 
Job that ‘‘a wavering between the traditional representations of a kingdom of 
the dead, and the consideration of the dead simply as beings which no more exist,” 
is found here (see F. Beck, J.c. p. 475). The doubts with which the Israelitish 
spirit wrestled referred only to the how of existence after death ; but the harder 
this struggle became because the mind could not free itself from the idea of 
Sheol, the less are we entitled to see in this idea only something outwardly derived 
from the popular belief. 

(8) On Job iv. 15, see note 12.—The book of Wisdom, iii. 1, is the first to 
speak of souls of the dead ; then the New Testament, Rev. vi. 9; also mvetuara, 
1 Pet. iii. 19, Heb. xii. 23. 

(4) On the other hand, indeed, the death of the soul is spoken of in Num. xxiii. 
10, Job xxxvi. 14, which is to be explained by the well-known usage by which 
WD), etc., takes the place of the personal pronoun (comp. § 70). 

(5) So Himpel, J.c., p. 32; comp. also Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, p. 521. 

(6) Tacitus writes, J.c., of the Jews: ‘‘Corpora condere, quam cremare, e more 
Aigyptio ; eademque cura et de infernis persuasio.’’—For the rest, compare my 
Commentationes, p. 28, and Himpel, J.c. p. 31. 

(7) See Hupfeld in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, ii. (1839) p. 
462, and in his Commentary on the Psalms, Ps. vi. 6, note. 

(8) Not only because the burial of the corpse is often especially mentioned 
along with it (comp. Gen. xxv. 9, xxxv. 29, 1. 13, ete.), but chiefly because this 
formula, and also the cognate one, ‘‘to go to one’s fathers’? (Deut. XXX. 
16 ; 1 Kings ii. 10, xvi. 28, ete.), are used in speaking of those who were not 
united with their fathers in the grave, as Abraham, Aaron, Moses, David, and 
Ser See a complete list of the passages belonging to this subject in Béttcher, 
§ 112 ff. 

(9) Thus V3 appears in Isa. xiv, 14, Ezek. xxxii. 23, Ps. Ixxxvili. 7; also the 
phrase 112 J}. (Ps, xxviii. 1, xxx. 4; Prov. i. 12; Isa. xxxviii. 18; Ezek. xxvi. 
20), which in itself might refer to the grave, is probably as a rule to be referred 
to Sheol (see Béttcher, J.c., § 165). 

(10) Though God’s omnipotence reaches down to the world beneath, which is 
present to Him at all times unconcealed (Job xxvi. 6; Prov. xv. 11; Ps. cxxxix. 
8), still there is no experience of communion with God to those resting there 
(Ps. 1xxxviii. 6). 

(11) See Ewald, History of Israel, i. p. 227 £.—On the contrary, there is no 
probability in Béttcher’s view (J.c., § 198 ff.), that the word primarily designates 
the race of giants as ‘‘hurled down,” and that then, these fallen giants being 
regarded as pars potior of the inhabitants of Sheol, the name was extended to 
these in general. 

(12) We may look upon it as decided that the narrative in 1 Sam, xxviii. is 
intended to be so understood (as the LXX have done in 1 Chron, x. 13 and Sir. 
xlvi. 20 (23)), and that it does not record a mere deception, as the older theo- 
logians interpreted it. (Besides the literature cited in Keil’s Commentary, the 
essay, ‘‘ Die Geschichte von der Zauberin zu Endor,”’ in the Zeitschr. fiir Protes- 
tantismus und Kirche, 1851, xxii. p. 138 ff., deserves to be noticed.) On the con- 
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trary, it is not the appearing of a dead person that is spoken of in Job iv. 12-15, 
but of a divine revelation; in ver. 15, 130 does not indicate a spirit, but the 
breathing by which the appearance announced itself. 

(13) Isa. viii. 19: ‘Shall not a people seek unto its God ?—the dead for the 
living?’ Ewald’s explanation of the latter clause is false—‘‘instead of the 
living’’ (of the living God). It does not follow from Isa. viii. 19, as Diestel has 
said (in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklop. xvii. p. 482), that even enlightened prophets be- 
lieved in the possibility of inquiring of the dead, but rather the contrary. 

(14) In this the Old and New Testaments agree, When our Lord says, in 
Luke xvi. 29, ‘‘They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them,’’ He 
speaks entirely in the spirit of the Ola Testament. 


§ 79. 
( Continuation.) 


In no part of the Old Testament is a difference in the lot of those in the realm 
of death distinctly spoken of. Job iii. 17-19 describes them there as all alike. 
Only in Isa. xiv. 15, Ezek. xxxii. 23, where the fallen conquerors are relegated 
to the uttermost depths (137D3)), can we find an indication of different grades 
in the realm of the dead —perhaps in the sense in which Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii. 
8. 5) speaks of a ddyc oxotidrepoc for self-murderers. Elsewhere, only a division into 
peoples and races, and not a division of the just and unjust, is spoken of. ‘ To- 
morrow,’”’ says Samuel to Saul, 1 Sam. xxviii. 19, ‘‘ shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me.’? The inhabitants of the kingdom of the dead ‘‘ have no more reward,’’ 
Eccles. ix. 5 f. In itself, the condition in Sheol, which is in the main the most 
indefinite existence possible, is neither blessedness (although longed for as a rest by 
him who is weary of life, Job iii. 183-19) nor positive wnblessedness ; for to those 
who are swept away in the midst of the enjoyment of life the punishment consists 
in being thus carried away, Num. xvi. 30 ff., Ps. lv. 16. The Mosaic retribution 
has its sphere entirely on this side of the grave (1). Of the traces of belief in 
heavenly life beyond the grave which have been supposed to be found in the Penta- 
teuch, the translation of Enoch, Gen. v. 24, can alone come into consideration. 
But that is not a testimony to a higher existence of the soul after death ; for the 
meaning of the passage is that Enoch never died—that is, his body and soul were 
never separated (2). In it, as in the history of Elijah’s translation (2 Kings ii.),. 
there lies rather the declaration, that even before the coming of death’s van— 
quisher some specially favored men were excepted from the curse of death and of 
the kingdom of death which hangs over man. These narratives, then, contain an 
indirect corroboration of the position that, according to the Old Testament, death 
ignot unconditionally connected with human nature. On the other hand, the 
passage on the death of Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 5 (comp. § 31 with note 3), has no 
relation to this subject ; and just as little is Num. xxiii, 10—-‘‘Let my soul die 
the death of the righteous’’—a testimony to a belief in eternal life (for which the 
passage was formerly often taken). The meaning of these words is rather that 
Balaam wished he might be allowed to die after a life so richly blessed, as was: 
the case with the righteous in Israel. 


f But it is clearly expressed in the Pentateuch that the relation of the righteous to 


“fo 


God is not cancelled after death. The blood of the murdered Abel cries to God, 
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Gen. iv. 10. The relation into which God entered with the patriarchs continues ; 
for, long after the patriarchs had fallen asleep, He calls Himself the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; Ex. iii. 6 compared with Gen. xxvi. 24, xxviii. 13. 
‘‘ But God is not a God of the dead, but of the living’? (Matt. xxii. 32). To him 
who has an eternal value for God an eternal existence is assured (3). 


(1) Compare the account of the Mosaic doctrine of retribution, § 89 f. 

(2) In speaking of Enoch, the word ‘‘ dying’’ is not used, Gen. v. 24, but it iw 
said that God took him away (np) because he walked with Him. 

(3) On the other presuppositions of the doctrine of the resurrection and of 
eternal life contained in Mosaism, see further on. The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion forms a doctrine of prophetic theology ; and the foreboding wrestling of 
Israel’s sages with the enigmas of death and the realm of the dead is discussed in 
the third part of the Old Testament Theology. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


THE COVENANT OF GOD WITH ISRAEL AND THE 
THEOCRACY. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 


THE NATURE OF THE COVENANT. 


§ 80. 
Preliminary Remarks and General Survey. 


Tur form in which the covenant of God with Israel is made, Ex. xix.—xxiv., 
is a contract resting on the promises and engagements of the two contracting par- 
ties (see xix. 5, 8, xxiv. 3, 7; comp. Josh. xxiv. 15 ff.). Yet the relation of the 
parties is not purely mutual (1). In the first place, the theocratic covenant of law 
rests on the covenant of promise ; in both, even in the covenant of the law, the in- 
itiative (the setting up of the covenant, 0°?1), Gen. ix. 9, xvii. 7, etc.) comes from 
God as an act of grace: ‘‘Iam Jehovah, thy God, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt,” Ex. xx. 2; ‘‘I have brought you to me,’’ xix. 4, etc, Accord- 
ingly, it is Jehovah alone who fixes the conditions of the covenant (‘‘I am holy, be 
ye also holy,’’ Lev. xi. 44f.), and on whom depend the maintenance of the regu- 
lations of the treaty and the final realization of the aim of the covenant. Thus 
the covenant is primarily dvafj«7, a divine institution (2), and only on this foun- 
dation is it owOfKy, atreaty. How "13 1) is used, even where God alone pledges 
Himself, is shown especially by Ex. xxxiv. 10. In the usage of the Pentateuch, 
the expression "3 N12 with DY or N¥ [with] is used throughout to signify the 
closing of God’s covenant with Israel. On the contrary, in the later books a 
peculiar usage appears, and a distinction is made between 1732 113, in connection 
with 9 [to], and in connection with DY or NS (3). The first expresses the idea that 
in closing a covenant, the covenant is laid by the one party on the other ; compare 
Isa. lv. 3, lxi. 8; Jer, xxxii. 40 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 25 (4). In the patriarchal covenant 
of promise, the first element, that of d.afxn, institution, naturally appears more 
prominently. The constituting of the covenant in Gen. xv. is a pure act of divine 

romise. In the vision, when deep sleep and great darkness had fallen on him, 
Abraham sees (ver. 12) aflame of fire pass between the parts of the divided animals. 
The meaning of the occurrence is not, as has been supposed from Jer. xxxiv. 18 f,, 
that it shall be done to him who breaks the covenant as has been done to these 
divided animals (comp. Judg. xix. 29; 1 Sam. xi. 7), as similar customs occur is 
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Greek and Roman antiquity at the making of covenants (Livy, i. 24; Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. cap. iii. ; Homer, Iliad, iii. 298 ff.) (5). This meaning of such coy- 
enant observances (as is plain in Jer. xxxiv.) is to be looked upon as only second- 
ary. The original meaning is, that the two halves denote the two contracting 
parties, and the flame passing through denotes their union by Jehovah, who alone 
is He who constitutes the covenant. On the contrary, the act in Ex. xxiv., in 
which the theocratic covenant is made, refers to both parties (6). 

According to its nature, the covenant presents itself under the following heads : 

1. The divine act, from which the covenant proceeds, viz. the divine election, 
and the promise annexed to it. 

2. Man’s obligation. We again who prescribes the obligation is od ; that to 
which man is bound, is the revelation of the divine will in the law, especially the 
Decalogue, which is the obligatory document in the stricter sense ; but the symbol 
of obligation is in particular the sign of cirewmecision, imposed on those who are 
subject to the covenant obligations, 

3. Thus, according as the nation performs its obligation, the divine retribution 
is determined, which, however, is so carried out that at the end the divine pur- 
pose of election must come to be realized. 


(1) As, for example, the matter has been quite wrongly taken up by Spencer, De 
leg. Hebr. Rit., ed. Tubing., p. 284, and especially p. 236, etc. 

(2) On the other hand, any relation instituted by God between Himself and 
man (like the promise of grace given to David, Ps. lxxxix. 4), and indeed any 
regulation and limit laid by Him on the creature (comp. passages like Jer. xxxili. 
20, Hos. ii. 20, Zech. xi. 10, etc.), in particular every theocratic ordinance (as 
the institution of the Sabbath, Ex. xxxi. 16), may be characterized as 13. 

(3) See, ¢.g., Jer. xxxi, 31, 33. Comp. Gesenius, Thesaurus, ii. p. 718. 


(4) The Pentateuch uses 13 12 with 5 only in speaking of the covenants of 
Israe] with Canaan and its idols. 
(5) Lliad, iii, 298 ff. : 
“ All-glorious Jove, and ye, the powers of heayen, 
Whoeo shall violate this contract first, 


So be the brains of them and of their sons 
Poured out, as we this wine pour on the earth.” 


d : (Cowper's translation.) 
“6) See the doctrine of sacrifice, § 121. 


FIRST DOCTRINE, 


THE DIVINE ELECTION. 


§ 81. 
Israel's Election as the Free Act of God’s Love. WA and YT. 


The adoption of Israel as the covenant people is a free act of God, or in other 
words, an act of divine love, and necessary only so far as God has bound Himself by 
His oath,—that is, as a proof of His truth and his faithfulness,—but is in no way 
dependent on man’s desert. 

These propositions are expressed in the entire historical guidance of the people 
of revelation from Abraham’s calling onward (1), but they are expressly incul- 
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cated on the people at every opportunity. The God to whom the earth belongs 
will have Israel for His own property, Ex. xix. 5. It is only on the ground of 
the gracious election and guidance of God that the divine commands to the 
people are given, and therefore the Decalogue, Ex. xx. 2, places at its forefront the 
fact of election (2). In Deuteronomy especially this point forms one of the fun- 
damental thoughts. The following are the main passages :—vii. 7 f., ‘‘ Jehovah 
has not set His love upon you and chosen you because ye are more than all nations, 
for ye are the least of all nations ; but because Jehovah has loved you, and that 
He might keep the oath which He has sworn to your fathers.’? The divine 
love appears here as the first point in the founding of the covenant relation with 
Israel. Compare further viii. 17: the people are not to say, ‘‘My might and 
the strength of my hand has procured me such power. Think on Jehovah thy 
God, that He has given thee strength to do valiantly, that He may keep His cov- 
enant ;’’ alsoix. 4-6: the people of Israel shall not say in their hearts that be- 
cause of their own righteousness God has driven out the nations of Canaan ; 
that was done partly because of the godlessness of the Canaanites, and partlyto 
fulfill the promises given to the fathers ; ‘‘for thou art a stiffnecked people.”’ 

The divine promise is sealed by the oath of God, which is given whenever the 
matter in question is an unchangeable decree, the performance of which is not to 
depend on contingencies (Heb. vi. 17) (8). 

Besides the term 713 [to choose], in which the freedom of God’s gracious 
purpose stands out most strongly, the word YT}, to know, is used to characterize 
the divine decree of election; thus, first, Gen. xviii. 19, also Amos iii. 2, Hos. 
xiii. 5 (4). All knowing is an appropriation, by which the strangeness between 
the perceiving subject and the object is removed. Thus YT has in various senses 
a more pregnant meaning than that of mere theoretical knowledge ; it includes 
the exercise of the heart’s sympathy in taking in an object, and so means to take 
knowledge of anything with love, care, and the like—to care for one; compare 
Prov. xxvii. 23, where it stands parallel with 39 mw (to direct the heart, the at- 
tention, to anything), and thus forms the opposite of OND, to reject (see e.g. Job 
ix. 21). It stands thus for the divine care for the righteous, Ps. i. 6, xxxvii. 
18, etc. ; thus, Ex. xxxiii. 12, the words ‘‘I know thee by name”’ express the in- 
ward relation of personal appropriation in which Moses stands to Jehovah (corre- 
sponding to the words, ‘‘Thou hast found grace in mine eyes’’). But as JT) is 
said of God not simply in reference to the relation in which He already stands to 
man, but also in reference to His placing man in a relation to Him in virtue of 
which he acknowledges himself as His property, yT becomes another name for , 
the divine election (synonymous with ‘W3) (5). 


(1) Compare the historical section, § 22 ff. 

(2) Ex. xx. 2: ‘‘J, Jehovah, am thy God, who hath brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.”’ 

(3) In Heb. vi. 17 the divine oath attests ro GweTaberov THC Bovane avrov. 
Compare Achelis’ excellent paper, ‘ Ueber den Schwur Gottes bei sich selbst,” 
in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1867. The reader may see from that essay 
how well worth while it is to follow up such special points in Holy Scripture. 
There are promises and threats which are uttered conditionally, for which the 
main passage is Jer. xviii. 7-10. The promise which is uttered conditionally te 
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Abraham in Gen. xii. is made unconditional by the oath of God in chap. xxii., 
when Abraham is proved. 

(4) On Gen. xviii. 19, comp. § 23 with note 6.—Am. iii. 2, ‘‘ You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth.’"—This pregnant designation of the di- 
vine knowledge appears frequently in the New Testament y:yvdoxevv. 

(5) The earlier theologians expressed this briefly thus: YT does not mean 
merely nosse cum affectu, but also cwm effectu. 


§ 82. 
Forms in which the Election of the People is expressed. 


The divine election of the people is expressed in the following forms :— 
Jehovah is the Father of His people ; Israel His first-born son ; His property out 
of all the nations of the earth; the holy, priestly people. All these ideas are 
correlated. 

1. In the Old Testament, the meaning of the divine fatherhood is not physical, 
as if God were called the Father of men because He gives them natural life and 
preserves them in it, but ethical. It denotes the relation of love and moral com- 
munion in which Jehovah has placed Israel to Himself. This relation is quite 
unique ; Jehovah is only the Father of the chosen people, not the Father of the other 
nations. When Jéhovah, in Ex. iv. 22 f., bids Moses say to Pharaoh : ‘‘ Israel is 
my son, even my first-born ; and I say unto thee, Let my son go that he may 
serve me,’’ we may in the expression ‘‘ first-born son’’ find an indication that at 
some time other nations alsu are to enter into this sonship; but the term is pri- 
marily to be explained by the contrast with Pharaoh’s first-born—Israel is the 
same to Jehovah as Pharaoh’s first-born son is to him. So also is Deut, xxxii. 6, 
the second main passage in the Pentateuch, to be explained: ‘‘Do ye thus re- 
quite Jehovah, O foolish people and unwise? is not He thy Father that hath creat- 
ed thee? hath He not made thee and established thee?’ The words NYy, 133 
73P, do not here indicate the creation of the people in the same sense that all men 
are made by God, but signify those divine acts by which Israel is established and 
prepared as the people of God’s possession and covenant, and so simply denote its 
election. In this sense, in Isa. xliii, 1, 15, xlv. 11, Jehovah is called Israel’s 
creator and former ; and when it is said, in lxiv. 7, ‘‘ But now, O Jehovah, Thou 
art our Father; we are the clay, and Thou the potter ; and we all are the work 
of Thy hand,”’ the meaning is, that Israel owes to the gracious power of its God all 
that it isand has; comp. Ps. c. 8 (1).—The fatherhood of Jehovah was displayed 
in the deliverance of the people from Egypt, Hos. xi. 1 ; thenin the divine guidance 
through the wilderness, which was a fatherly discipline, Deut. viii. 5, compare 
Hos. xi. 3; and so likewise all subsequent redemption and providential guidance 
of Israel is a manifestation of the divine fatherhood (see Isa. lxiii. 16) (2) ; Jer- 
emiah xxxi. 9 declares that when the ten rejected tribes return with weeping, 
and Jehovah leads them, He says, ‘‘ For I am a father to Israel’’ (compare ver. 20, 
‘Is Ephraim my dear son?’’). Also in Mal. ii. 10, compared with i. 6, the idea of 
the divine fatherhood is to be understood in the same way. The prophet denounces 
the marriages which the people contracted with heathen women after repudiating 
their Israelitish spouses. When it is said in this connection, ‘‘ Have we not all 
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one father? has not one God created us? why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brother, by profaning the covenant of our fathers?’ the heathen can- 
not possibly be included along with Israel, and the 11§)3 is to be understood, as in 
the above-cited passages, of the creation and preparation of Israel to be the cov- 
enant people.—As Israel as a whole is called God’s son, so the name is also trans- 
ferred to the members of the nation, Deut. xiv. 1: ‘Ye are sons of J ehovah, your 
God.’’ Still this name is not to be understood as if every citizen of the theocracy 
could apply to himself individually the God-sonship. It is only the body of the cove- 
nant people that have the name ‘“‘sons of God,’’ and the Israelite has a share in the 
God-sonship only in virtue of being incorporated into this body. The individual 
personal sonship of God did not appear till later in the theocratic kingdom (2). 
2. The same relation between Israel and God which rests on the divine election 
is expressed in the appellations—people of God’s possession, a holy people. Thus, 
after the words of Deut. xiv. just quoted,—‘‘ Ye are sons of Jehovah your God,”’ 
__ver. 2 follows —‘‘ Thou art an holy people to Jehovah thy God, and Jehovah 
hath chosen thee to bea peculiar people amhap DY =a people of property) unto Him- 
self, above all the nations that are on the earth ;’? comp. vii. 6, and for the 
730, Ex. xix. 5, Ps. exxxv. 4 (8). In Deut. iv. 20, nna DY stands for it, which 
specially teaches that God obtained this people for Himself by a special act (comp. 
§ 83). The phrase holy people (as is mentioned in § 44) conveys negatively the 
idea of separation from all other people, and positively of admission or introduction 
into communion with God ; as is said in Ex. xix. 4, ‘‘I have brought you to my- 
self”? (comp. Lev. xx. 24, 26). In virtue of this attitude to God, Israelis a priestly 
people : xix. 6, ‘‘ Ye shall be unto me D5 np?nn” [A. V. a kingdom of priests]. 
The expression non may denote kinghood (this is the more common meaning) 
and kingdom. If we take the first meaning, and translate ‘‘ Ye shall be a priestly 
kinghood to me’? (the translation of the LXX takes it thus—aciAcwov iepatevpa, ) 
both the priestly and the kingly dignity of the people are expressed, and both 
predicated of God’s people on the ground of this passage (1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. nls 
y. 10). Thus Keil, against which we need only remark that the Old Testament 
assigns a position of dominion in the world to the people of God as such, but still 
never uses the term “royal people.’? On the second and more general explanation, 
Israel is a priestly kingdom—that is, a community of priests under King Jehovah. 
Vocation to the immediate service of the true God is the main idea in the priestly 
character of the covenant people, Israel’s mediatorial position toward the other 
nations may also, perhaps, be indicated ; but this is not followed out any further 
in the Pentateuch, which only emphasizes the separation of Israel from all the 
other nations of the earth. This separation is, in the first instance, effected in 
an external manner, Israel is ‘‘the people that dwells alone”’ (jaw 9725), and is 
not reckoned among the nations of the world (Num. xxiii. 9; Deut. Xxxili. 28). 
Further, all unclean persons, eunuchs, those begotten in incest (the latter is probably 
the meaning of the difficult word 11112), Deut, xxiii, 2 f., are excluded from the 
congregation ; and those who have defiled themselves for a time must also with- 
draw themselves during this period from intercourse with the people. God 
sanctifies the people to Himself positively by dwelling among them, by His rev- 
elation in word and deed, by every institution on which is imprinted the unique 
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relation between Israel and God, and finally, by placing His Spirit in the con- 
gregation. Still, in all this it is only an objective relation which is established : 
every Israelite has a share in this holiness in virtue of natural birth, and in virtue 
of the outward connection of his life with the holy congregation, —not in virtue of 
the new birth of the Spirit and the communion of a spiritual life with God; for 
Jehovah’s Spirit (which is placed in the congregation, comp. Isa. Lxiii. 11) 
rests only on the leading organs of the theocracy, not on all its members, Num. 
xi. 16 ff. (comp. § 65). Nevertheless, a distinction, within the theocratic union, 
between Israel according to the flesh, and the covenant people who are really seek- 
ing after the true God (Ps. xxiv. 6), the race of God’s children (Ixxiii. 15), occurs 
in the Old Testament, as will be shown more particularly afterward. Hence 
the names ‘‘holy people,”’ ‘‘ priestly kingdom,’’ ‘‘ God’s peculiar people,”’ are 
names which are full of the future, prophetic types of that which is to come, since 
the ransomed Israel of the future shall be called ‘‘ sons of the living God’’ in the 
full significance of the word cn-bx *23), Hos, ii. 1 (4). 

8. The other nations, as 0)\1 (which is a purely quantitative idea), form a great 
profane mass, The uniqueness of the covenant people in distinction from the 
heathen corresponds to Jehovah’s uniqueness as the true God in contrast to the 
heathen gods as nothings (§ 43 f.). Thus the contrast between Israel and the 0°13 
has a signification quite different from that betwixt Greeks and barbarians (with 
which it has sometimes been compared) (5), and makes Israel the object of the 
fiercest hatred to other nations. Still, even from the standpoint of Mosaism, the 
theocratic exclusweness is not absolutely exclusive ; for, aside from the fact that the 
people, at the time when they came up out of Egypt, included non-Israelitish ele- 
ments (Ex. xii. 88, comp. with Lev. xxiv. 10, Num. xi. 4), every heathen, dwelling 
as a stranger in the land, could by circumcision become incorporated among the 
covenant people, and thus receive a share of all the gracious benefits bestowed on 
Israel, Ex, xii. 48 ; with the exception, however, of the Canaanitish tribes, which 
fell under the curse. To these the Moabites and Ammonites (Deut. xxiii. 4 ff.) 
were added as excluded persons. But withregard to the Hdomites and Hgyptians, 
it was ordained that their naturalization, in virtue of which they should come to 
be regarded as equal to the Israelites born in the land, was not to take place till 
the third generation, ver. 8 f. ; that is, that the great-grandchildren of Edomites 
and Egyptians who had lived in Israel as strangers were the first who might be 
incorporated with God’s people through circumcision. In particular, heathen 
slaves were to be incorporated into the family by circumcision, Ex. xii. 44. From 
Gen. xvii. 12, compared with ver. 28, where Abraham was compelled to circum- 
cise all his servants, those born in the house and those bought from strangers, it 
follows that this passage is not to be understood as merely allowing slaves to be 
circumcised, but as actually commanding this. 


(1) [L. Schulze, in his review of the first edition of this work in the Allgem. 
literar. Angeiger, 1874, criticises the omission of the thought of a general father- 
hood of God grounded in the creation, as constituting the presupposition for the 
special fatherhood of God for Israel—a thought implied in Is. Ixiv. 7 [A. V. 
8] comp. with xlv. 9, 12, and lying also in Jer, iii, 19. That the Creator is a 
father—the comparison is quite obvious—is often intended, we may admit; but 
the fatherhood of God in respect to Israel expresses his special relation to Israel, 
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and Jer. 3, 19 is most naturally translated, ‘‘how shall I put thee among the 
children,”’ z.e. regard and treat thee as a son (so Graf. s./.) but not as Schultz, 
‘¢yortion thee among the children,’’ or as Keil, ‘‘make thee to stand among the 
sons.’”| ‘ 

(2) Hos. xi. 1 : ‘‘ When Israel was a child, then I loved him and called my son 
out of Egypt.’’—Deut. viii. 5 : ‘‘As a man chasteneth his son, so Jehovah thy 
God chasteneth thee.’’—Isa. lxiii. 16 : ‘‘ Doubtless Thou art our Father, Abraham 
is ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledges us not: Thou, Jehovah, art our 
Father ; our Redeemer is Thy name from everlasting.”’ 


(3) In the m0 lies the idea of precious property, which one has selected for 
himself, which one has set aside ; LXX: Aadc repsotoroc. 

(4) In this signification, the New Testament applies these names to the 
Christian church. 

(5) It was even acknowledged by the heathen that the people of Israel uévove dxav- 
twv eOvav axowwwvyrove elvar tHe Tpd¢ GAAo EOvo¢ EryucEiac. Diodor. Sic. Hhlog. xxxiv. 


SECOND DOCTRINE. 


MAN’S OBLIGATION. 
§ 83. 
The Servant of Jehovah. 


The covenant of promise with Abraham was made upon the condition that 
he and his descendants bind themselves to a godly life and to obedience to God’s 
will, Gen. xvii. 1f., xviii. 19 (1). The same condition is prescribed to the people, Ex. 
xix. 5, and accepted by the people, ver. 8; comp. xxiv. 3 (2). Jaid under this 
obligation to their God, the Israelites are the servants of Jehovah, whom He has 
purchased by redeeming them from Egyptian bondage, and who, therefore, are 
exempt from all earthly lordship by being bound to the service of God, Lev. xxv. 
42, 55, xxvi. 13 (3). Thus “servants of God’? is a designation of Israel, es- 
pecially in the liturgical psalms (Ps. cxiii. 1, etc.). But the idea of the servant of 
God is complete only when he who is bound to God also binds himself to God’s 
will, following God perfectly,—the praise which is repeatedly given to Caleb and 
Joshua as servants of God, Num. xiv. 24 (C08 xDD), xxxii. 12 CIN wD 
77), Josh. xiv. 8f. Thus to the servant of God belongs the subjective quality 
of righteousness (NPT¥). This word expresses in general the conformity of 
man to God’s will,—his normal relation to God. Inasmuch as God’s will is elective 
and promissory, NPI consists in full surrender to elective grace and the divine 
word of promise. Thus it is the righteousness of faith ; and in this sense it 
is said of Abraham, Gen. xv. 6, ‘‘He believed in Jehovah, and it was imputed to 
him as righteousness” (4). So far as the will of God is a commanding will, apy 
lies in the fulfilling of God’s commands, Deut. vi. 25, nwI-"D 3 MAD APTS 
mir *359 nxn mynn-b3-ne nix, Inasmuch also, as the name ‘‘servant of 
God” specially designates the chosen instruments of the divine kingdom, an. essen- 
tial element in the idea is the subjunctive factor of faithfulness in the house of God s 
and in this signification, ‘‘ servant of the Lord’? is the highest name of honor in 
the old covenant,—applied to Abraham, Gen. xxvi. 24; Moses, Num. xii. 7, 
Josh, i, 2-7. MIM! 73) is different from MW, which denotes minister or at- 
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tendant in general without regard to his personal quality ; on which account the 
word NW is most frequently used of priestly and Levitical service (5). 


(1) Gen. xvii. 1: ‘‘ Walk before me and be perfect (D°DM), so will I set my 
covenant between me and thee.’’—xviii. 19; comp. § 23, with note 6. 

(2) Bx. xix. 5: ‘(If ye hearken to my voice and keep my covenant,’’ etc.— 
xxiv, 3: ‘All the words which Jehovah hath spoken will we do.”’ 

(3) Not under a human yoke—upright, [erect] nynn)p—are the Israelites led by 
God, according to Lev. xxvi. 13; comp. § 109. 

(4) More on the righteousness of faith in the Old Testament in the part on 
prophecy (§ 223). 

(5) The passage 1 Kings x. 5, concerning Solomon’s court, is, I think, misun- 
derstood by Roediger in Gesenius’ Thesaurus, when he there takes OW to be 
higher officials. 0°) in this passage rather signifies the attendants, and 0°12). 
the higher officials. 


§ 84. 
The Law. 


The compass of the people’s obligations, the revelation of God’s commanding 
will, is the law (T))A), the fundamental principle of which is expressed in the 
words, ‘‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy,’’ Lev. xi. 44 f., xix. 2; or more completely, 
xx. 7, ‘‘Sanctify yourselves and be holy, for I am Jehovah your God.’’—The im- 
press of consecration to the holy God is to be stamped on the life of the Israelites 
in ordinances extending to all important relations and conditions ; in every im- 
portant affair of life the Israelite has to accomplish something which God demands. 
Therefore in all things he must realize to himself the voice of the commanding 
God. Hence, according to the ordinances in Num. xv. 38 f., Deut. xxii. 12, he 
wears tassels on the skirts of his garments, to remind him every moment to think 
on all Jehovah’s commands, and not to be guided by the imaginations of his heart 
and the lust of his eyes. Here there is no primary distinction between the inner 
and the outer life ; the holy calling of the people must be realized in both. The 
traditional division of the law of Moses into moral, ceremonial, and juristic laws 
may serve to facilitate a general view of theocratic ordinances ; but it is incorrect 
if it seeks to express a distinction within the law, and to claim a difference of 
dignity for the various parts. For in the law, the most inward commandment, 
‘“‘'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ stands beside ‘‘ Thou shalt not sow 
thy field with two kinds of seed,’’ Lev. xix. 18, 19. That Israel must be holy, 
like God, is the ground alike of the command not to be defiled by eating the flesh 
of certain animals, xi. 44 ff., and of the command to honor father and mother, 
xix. 2f. In fact, the ceremonial law gives special expression to the antagonism of 
the true religion to heathen nature-worship, by showing that while in the latter 
the Deity is drawn down into nature, in the former what is natural must be con- 
secrated and hallowed to God. The whole law, in all its parts, has the same 
form of absolute, unconditional command. Before the making of the covenant, 
the people had the choice whether they would bind themselves by the law that 
was to be given; but after they pledge themselves, all choice is taken away. 
Because of this strictly objective character of the law, human judgment cannot 
be allowed to make distinctions between the different precepts. Whether such 
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distinctions are to be made can be decided only by the Lawgiver, who appoints, 
it is true, a severer punishment for certain moral abominations, and for the trans- 
gression of such precepts as stand in immediate relation to the covenent idea (e.g. 
circumcision, the Sabbath, etc.) than for other transgressions. But, so far as 
man is concerned, the most inconsiderable precept is viewed under the aspect of 
the obedience demanded for the whole law : ‘‘Cursed is he that fulfils not the 
words of this law to do them,’’ Deut. xxvii. 26. 

In these points lies what has been called the wnfreedom and eaternality of the 
Mosaic law, a thing which has often been incorrectly assumed. For it is not true 
that the law of Moses demands only external conformity to the law,—only the 
opus operatum, not a frame of mind; that, in short, it demands legality, not mor- 
ality. On the contrary, the law insists on the disposition of the heart when it says, 
Ex. xx. 17, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet’’ (1) ; when it binds men to love God with 
the whole heart and soul, to be placable toward their fellow-men, and the like, 
Deut. vi. 5, Lev. xix. 17 f. ; when it demands the circumcision of the heart— 
that is, the purification and devotion of it to God, Deut. x. 16 (cf. also Josh. 
xxii. 5, xxiii. 11). But undoubtedly, as has been remarked, it demands the 
external as co-ordinate with the internal. And precisely in this lies an important 
educating element. When all the relations of life, even those merely external, 
are placed under a direct command of God—when man in all he does or may not 
do has to render obedience to God, he is thereby led to the truth that what he 
ought to be is not to be sought in rules of life arbitrarily formed and shaped by 
conventionality, but in an absolutely perfect will, which conditions and deter- 
mines all things. The revealed law, it is true, here undertakes the functions of 
conscience ; and it is characteristic of the law of Moses, that for the present there 
is no reference made to the véduoc yparto¢ év xapdiacc. But this binding of the 
servant of God to an absolute will standing above nature, this obligation to give 
up self-will and natural desires, and all that may seem good or pleasant to the 
individual judgment (2), is, as Rosenkranz (3) rightly says, an apparent regress 
in comparison with the free play of fancy in heathenism, but a real and decided - 
step in advance toward the liberation of man. By bringing man to a conscious- 
ness of the essential nature of a higher divine righteousness, the law roused the 
conscience from its slumber, taught men to recognize wickedness as sin, and so 
made the need of reconciliation with God to be felt. 

For a right estimate of the law of Moses, the following points have further to 
be noticed :—1. All the ritual ordinances to which the Israelite is subject, from 
his circumcision onward, have a symbolic character, mirroring the inner process of 
sanctification, and so forming the instrument of a tuition advancing from the 
outer to the inner (4) The prophets and the Psalms, when they speak of the 
true sacrifice, the true lustration which man needs, are simply expressing the 
thoughts that underlie the symbolical ritual. 2. The precepts of the law are given 
in detail mainly on the negative side ; what the Israelite may not do is told with 
great particularity. The scholastic subtlety of the Rabbins, indeed, has made out 
the considerable number of 248 positive commands, against 365 prohibitions (5). 
But it is easy to see that with regard to positive duties the law often states only 
general rules ; that, in fact, many positive points that lie in its intention are not 
expressly enjoined, but that only the facts, patterns, and institutions are set 
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forth which serve to guide a free development of positive virtues (6). It was 
only Jewish tradition which at a later period extended its leading-strings over the 
space which the law had left open for the free development of piety. 3. Finally, 
—and this is the main point,—we have to look at the motives for fulfilling the 
law which the law presents. All righteousness required by the law presupposes 
faith in the divine election, gracious guidance, and promise. The legislation 
opens with the words, Ex. xix. 4, ‘Ye have seen how I bare you on eagles’ 
wings, and brought you to myself ;”” and so the Decalogue puts at the head of its 
demands (xx. 2) what God has done for Israel. But it is Deuteronomy in partic- 
ular, as we have already shown (§ 31, 81), which, by showing how God has loved 
His people, seeks to excite responsive love as the deepest motive for obedience, 
and especially to make the law acceptable to the people by awaking a sense of 
its excellency and fitness, Deut. iv. 6-8, xxx. 11-14 (7) ; though, at the same time, 
Deuteronomy leaves no doubt that the people neither can nor will attain such 
willingness to obey (cf. v. 26, xxxi. 16 ff., xxxii.). 


(1) More concerning Ex. xx. 17 in § 86. 

(2) The Israclite, as Herder laments, ‘‘can never raise himself to an ideal that 
demands freer activity and truer delight in life.” 

(8) Die Padagogik als System, 1848, p. 190. 

(4) See also § 95 on the priesthood, § 112 and note 2 on the Mosaic worship, 
§ 135 on the Nazirate, ete. 

(5) The Rabbins associate these numbers with the 365 days of the year and the 
248 members of the human body, according to the physiology of the time; cf. 
Maimonides’ scheme of the precepts, in Jost’s History of Judaism, 1857, 1 Abth. 

. 451 FF. 
é (6) See further, ¢.g., the sections on prayer, the Sabbath, ete. In this point 
especially the wise tuition of the Mosaic law is seen. 

(7) Ex. xx. 2, see § 81 and note 2.—Deut. iv. 6-8: ‘‘The law shall be your 
wisdom and understanding in the sight of the nations, which, hearing all these 
statutes, shallsay, Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people ; 
what great nation is there that has statutes and judgments so righteous as all this 
law, which I set before you this day?’ (cf. Ps. cxlvii. 19 f.) —This boast has 
been justified by the spiritual dominion which the institutions of Israel have ex- 
ercised over the nations.—Deut. xxx. 11-14: ‘‘ Thiscommandment which I com- 
mand thee this day is not incomprehensible to thee, neither is it far off. It is 
not in heaven, so that thou must say, Who shall go up for us to heaven and bring 
it unto us, that we may hear it anddo it? Neither is it beyond the sea . . . but 
the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart to do it.” 


§ 85. 
The Decalogue. Its Division. 


The portion of the covenant which relates to man’s duty, compendiously expressed, 
is the book of the covenant (comp. Ex. xxiv. 7), which embraces Ex, xx. 1-17, and 
chap. xxi.-xxiii ; and in this, again, especially the Decalogue (1) which stands 
at the beginning, xx. 2-17,—the ten words (as it is often called ; see Ex. xxxiv. 28, 
Deut. iv. 18, x. 4) (2), which are specifically distinguished as spoken by Jehovah 
Himself, while the rest of the legislation is proclaimed by Moses (3). The Deca- 
logue, therefore, is called x. é&. the covenant which God enjoined on Israel. Tt 
was written on two tables of stone, which, according to Ex. xxxii. 15, were in- 
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scribed on both sides. Since in these ten words God’s witness to His people was 
concentrated, they were to be preserved in the centre of the sanctuary, in the 
ark (4). 

The number ten characterizes the commandments as a complete whole, and sim- 
ilar series of ten are found more than once in the middle books of the Pentateuch 
(5).—The Decalogue is again given in Deut. v. 6 ff. The two editions are dis- 
tinguished—not to speak of less important variations (6)—/irst, by different rea- 
sons being annexed to the Sabbath-law (in Exodus the Sabbath of creation is as- 
signed, while in Deuteronomy, agreeably to the predominantly subjective ground 
of the law in this book, Egyptian slavery and the deliverance therefrom are allud- 
ed to) ; secondly, by the addition in Deuteronomy, in the command against covet- 
ing, putting the wife instead of the house first and apart, and emphasizing this 
separation by a change of verb (7). 

On the division of the Decalogue there have long been various views. The main 
schemes of division are three, distinguished by the way in which they take the first 
and last commandment. The jirst scheme became prevalent in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church under the influence of Augustine, and has been retained by the Luther- 
ans, and in recent times has been defended by Otto, Kurtz, and others. It in- 
cludes in the first commandment Ex. xx. 2-6, Deut. v. 6-10 (8). The ninth com- 
mandment is generally taken according to the text of Exodus, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s house ;,’’ the tenth, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife,’ etc. Augustine himself, on the contrary, in the main passage in which he 
treats of this subject (Quest. in Hvod. 71), holds to the text of Deuteronomy for 
the ninth and tenth commandments. He is followed among the moderns by 
Sonntag and Kurtz, who emend the text of Exodus by the aid of Deuteronomy. 
Thus the ninth commandment would refer to the coveting of the conjugal rights ; 
the tenth, to the coveting of the possessions of a neighbour.—The second and third 
schemes of division agree in making the whole prohibition of concupiscence a 
single commandment (the tenth), but they differ as to the first and second com- 
mandment. According to the view now common among the Jews,—which, how- 
ever, seems to rest on no very ancient tradition,—the first of the ten words com- 
prises only Ex. xx. 2: ‘‘I am the Lord thy God, who hath brought thee out,” 
etc. This, they say, implies the obligation to believe on God as the most perfect 
being. The second commandment (vers. 3-6) then includes the obligation to be- 
lieve on God’s unity and the prohibition of false worship (9). The third'scheme, 
accepted by the Greek and Reformed Churches, and by the Socinians, makes ver. 
8 the first commandment: ‘‘ Thoushalt have no other gods beside me ;’’ and ver. 
4 the second : ‘‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,’’ etc. 

The third of these divisions has in its favor the oldest historical testimonies, 
being found not only in Josephus (Ant. ili. 5. 5), but also in Philo (Quis rerum div. 
heres sit, § 85, ed. Mang. i. p. 496, and De Decal. § 12, Mang. ii. p. 188). Of the 
Fathers, Origen takes the same view (10). He seems to have been also acquaint- 
ed with the view which included vers. 2-6 in the first commandment, but not 
with the division of the prohibition of concupiscence into two (11) ; and, in fact, 
Augustine’s view, that vers. 2-6 are a single commandment, must also rest on 
ancient Jewish tradition. The Hebrew accentuution of the Decalogue is twofold, 
—the one accentuation giving the usual Masoretic division into verses, the other 
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regulating the intonation in the synagogue. The latter takes vers. 2-6 together, 
showing that these five verses were viewed as closely connected. It is even more 
important that the Romish and Lutheran division is that on which the division of 
the Decalogue into parashas is based (12); the sethuma, that divides the pro- 
hibition of concupiscence, is indeed lacking in the oldest manuscripts (13), but it 
is certain that vers. 2-6 formed only one parasha. The small parashas are so 
old that this cannot be due to Christian influence.—Since, then, the union of 
vers, 3 and 4 as a single precept must be very old, our decision between the various 
divisions must proceed on internal grounds.—Now, first, it is decidedly against 
the Jewish view that ver. 2 is the first of the ten words, that the second verse has 
not in the least the form of a precept. The view which has sometimes been taken 
(see note 9), that this verse forms the first of the ten words as the covenant prom- 
ise, is also improbable ; and if vers. 2 and 3 are separated, we lose the close con- 
nection which obviously subsists between them. The words in ver. 2 have a 
double import. They apply, in the first place, to the whole Decalogue (comp. 
the opening formula, Lev. xviii. 2, xix. 2) ; thus they contain the general presup- 
position of the law, the ground of obligation for Israel, which lies in the nature 
of his God and the fact of his redemption. But, in the second place, they are 
the special ground of the command not to worship other gods besides Jehovah 
(14).—Further, as to vers. 3-6, the circumstance that these verses are at least 
closely connected seems favorable to the view that they form a single command- 
ment, according to the Augustinian view, viz., the prohibition of idolatry; for 
the threat and promise of ver. 5 f. clearly refer to ver. 3 as well as to ver. 4. But 
if vers. 3-6 are taken as one commandment, the number ten can be reached only 
by dividing the prohibition of concupiscence in ver. 17 into two commandments ; 
and since this division cannot be sufficiently justified, it remains more probable 
that vers. 3-6 are to be divided. They contain, in fact, two essentially distinct 
points, The command in ver. 8 to worship Jehovah alone does not preclude His 
being worshipped by an image. This is forbidden in ver. 4, which does not 
simply (15) add to ver. 8 the statement that the other gods, whose worship is for- 
bidden in ver. 3, include idols, but especially forbids an image to be made (16) 
(comp. Deut. iv. 15).—Only on the Deuteronomic edition can a division of the 
prohibition of concupiscence be justified (for in it we might distinguish cupiditas 
impure voluptatis from cupiditas inordinati lucri). But the text of Exodus is cer- 
tainly to be taken as primary, and it offers no essential difference in the concu- 
piscence forbidden in the two sentences (17). Accordingly, Mark x. 19, Rom. xiii. 
9 treat this as a single command ; and even Luther in his catechism found it ad- 
visable to unite the ninth and tenth commandments in his explanation of them 
(18). 


(1) In the Greek Fathers generally, 7 dexdAoyoc sc. BiBAoc, OF vouobecia (see 
Suiceri Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, s.v.). In Latin idiom, on the contrary, deca- 
logus sc. liber. 

(2) LXX: of déka Adyor, ra Séxa phuara. 

(83) On this see Philo, De Decal. § 5, ed. Mang. ii. p. 183. 

(4) Of the very copious literature on the Decalogue the following notice may 
suffice :—The recent discussions on the Decalogue, and especially its division, were 
opened by several essays in Ullmann and Umbreit’s Studien by Sonntag, 1886, 
No. 1, 1887, No. 2; by Ziillig, ibid. No. 1. Then appeared a lengthy and still 
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valuable essay by Geffcken, Ueber die verschiedene Hintheilung des Dekalogus und 
den Einfluss derselben auf den Kultus, Hamb. 1838. Compare also my article 
‘¢ Dekalog”’ in Herzog’s R#.Z. iii. p. 319 ff. But since that time a more extensive 
literature has arisen, from which I mention : Kurtz’s full discussion of the matter 
in his History of the Old Covenant, iii.p. 121 ff., and his essay ‘‘ Ueber den Dekalog,’’ 
in Kliefoth and Meyer’s Kirchl. Zeitschrift, 1858; the paper by E. W. Otto, 
Dekalogische Untersuchungen, 1857; an essay by Fr. W. Schultz in Breslau, ‘‘ Das 
Recht der lutherischen Dekalog-Eintheilung,’’ in Rudelbach’s and Guerike’s 
Zeitschr. 1858 ; an anonymous essay, ‘‘ Die EHintheilung des Dekalogs,’’ in the 
Erlanger Zeitschr. fiir Protest. und Kirche, 1858. Finally, special notice is due to 
the treatment of the point by Zezschwitz, Katechetih, ii. 1, p. 233 ff. [The work 
of Lemme, Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Dekalogs, contradicts in nearly 
all points the view here presented, but deserves to be consulted, and in many 
respects is stimulating. | 

(5) The number ten had probably also the practical aim of making the com- 
mandments easy to remember by counting them on the fingers.—Bertheau’s view 
of seven groups, each of 7 x 10 commandments (in his very interesting and in- 
structive book, The Seven Groups of the Mosaic Laws, 1840), must be considerably 
limited ; comp. Ewald, Hist. of Israel, ii. p. 168 ff. 

(6) See the exactest statement of these, and of the variations of the Samaritan 
text, in V.7. ed. Kennicott, i. p. 149. 

(7) The LXX put the wife first in Exodus also, but the other ancient authorities, 
including the Samaritan Pent., favor the Masoretic text.—Ex. xx. 17: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s house. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife.’’— 
Deut. v. 18: ‘‘ Thou shalt not desire (JON) thy neighbor’s wife, and thou shalt 
not covet (MI8NN) thy neighbor’s house, field,’’ etc. 

(8) Thus, on this division, the jirst commandment runs in full thus: ‘T 
Jehovah am thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth : Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and show- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my commandments.”’ 

(9) This division recurs with a peculiar modification in the above-mentioned 
essay in the Hrlanger Zeitschrift. This essay makes ver. 2 the first of the ten 
words, though not as a precept, but as the covenant promise and display of God’s 
being in its fulness of blessing and clearness. [So also Kohler, i. p. 268, He re- 
gards the division of Ex. xx. 3-6 into a prohibition of polytheism and a prohibition 
of image-worship, as logically possible, but practically worthless ; it conflicts 
with the Old Testament representation of the worship of idols and images as 
reverence for something else than Jehovah. ] 

(10) Origen, Homil. in Haod, viii., ed. Lommatzsch, p. 91. Hence this division 
is also called the Origenistic. 

(11) Against the union of the first two commandments, as he counts them, he 
objects, ‘‘ Quodsi ita putetur, non complebitur decem numerus mandatorum. Et 
ubi jam erit decalogi veritas ?”’—The uncertainty then prevalent as to the division 
of the first and second commandments is testified by the remarkable treatment of 
the Decalogue by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 16,—a passage certainly not to 
be adduced in favor of the Romish or Lutheran division, but not sufficiently freed 
from obscurity by the remarks of Geffcken, p. 159 ff.—The first trace of the view 
of the first two commandments accepted in the Jewish division is found in the 
Babylonian Gemara of the Tract. Makkoth, 24 a; perhaps Origen, too, l.c. p. 90, 
refers to the same. 

(12) Vers. 2-6 form a small parasha, then ver. 7 follows as an open parasha ; 
then, again, vers, 8-11 are taken together as one, then ver. 12, and so forth. 

(13) In general, the position of the parasha at that point remained a matter of 
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discussion among the Jews; cf. Kennicott, Diss, generalis in V. T., ed. Bruns, 
DOs 

: (14) Because the redemption of Israel from Egypt reveals Jehovah’s faithful- 

ness and His might over heathen gods, Israel is to have no other gods beside 

Him. 

(15) As Lutherans have often said ; cf. e.g. Gerhard, Loci, ed. Cotta, v. p. 244; 
‘‘Primum preceptum deos alienos in genere prohibet, preeceptum de sculptilibus 
certam speciem deorum alienorum exprimit.”’ 

(16) When, for example, King Jeroboam I. set up his separatist worship, he 
did not break the first commandment, ver. 3, for the bovine image which he 
erected at Bethel was meant to represent Jehovah ; but he broke the second com- 
mandment, ver. 4, by worshipping Jehovah by an image, comp. § 172. [In favor 
of the separation of ver. 3 and 4 and the division of Philo, Dillmann also decides 
in his Commentary on Exodus. | 

(17) The meaning of the text in Exodus is, that the house precedes, as the gen- 
eral word including all possessions, and then the individual good things in the 
house follow. Deuteronomy, on the contrary, has in view the peculiar and hon- 
orable position of the wife. 

(18) The assertion of the Lutheran theologians, that the ninth commandment 
forbids concupiscentia actualis, the tenth concupise. originalis (cf. Gerhard, l.c. p. 
247), is a mere invention of polemical zeal.—The differences in the other com- 
mandments are only in regard to order. The order of the Masoretic text is sup- 
ported by the LXX text of Deut. v., Josephus, J.c. and Matt. xix. 18. But the 
LXX text of Ex. xx. differs in placing adultery first, then theft, then murder 
(ob povyeboesc, ov KAépecc, ob goveboerc :—the variation is probably due to a natural 
association of ideas, which suggests that the other commandment regarding fam- 
ily life should follow the fifth commandment concerning the relation of parents and 
children, and that the prohibition of theft should go along with that of murder). 
Different, again, is the order in Philo (in both passages cited), and in the New 
Testament in Rom. xiii. 9, cf. Jas. ii. 11, Luke xviii. 20, Mark x. 19 (where the 
reading varies), and finally in Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 16,—all these placing adul- 
tery first, and then murder and theft. (On the order in Matt. xix. 19 and the 
parallel passages where honor to parents stands after the others, see Stier, ad 
loc., and Lechler, ‘‘ Das A.T. in den Reden Jesu,’? Stud. und Krit. 1854, p. 801.) 
These differences prove nothing more than that there was considerable freedom 
used in Jewish and Christian antiquity in numbering the commandments. 


§ 86. 
Continuation of the Decalogue. 


The Old Testament does not expressly tell us how the commandments were 
divided between the two tables. If the third of the division given above is correct 
(Philo, Origen, the Reformed and the Greek church), it is most likely that five 
precepts are to be assigned to each table, as is assumed by Philo (l.c.) and Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 6. fin.) (1). The first five precepts are distinguished from those that 
follow by the reasons annexed to each, and by the appearance of the words 
“ Jehovah thy God” once in each commandment, including the first if vers. 2and 
3 are taken together. The chief objection to this division is, that it gives so 
much more writing on the first table than on the second—eleven verses on the one, 
only two on the other ; but this point is not decisive. The material difference 
between the two tables is, as it has been briefly put, that the first contains pre- 
cepta pietatis, the second pracepta probitatis, That the command to honor parents 
is put among the precepts of piety is justified by the way in which elsewhere the 
law connects earthly relations of piety with piety toward God ; ¢.g., Lev. xix. 32, 
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Ex. xxii. 27 (2).—Another view, which is that of Calvin (Inst. ii. 8. 12), followed 
by the Reformed Church, puts four precepts on the first table, and six, commenc- 
ing with the command to honor parents, upon the second (8). The followers of 
the Augustinian division generally agree in beginning the second table with the last- 
mentioned precept, assigning three commandments to the first table and seven to 
the second (4). On this view the number three has been associated with the 
Trinity, and itis urged that seven in the second table is a holy number (8). 

The division of the Decalogue, on the Philonic arrangement, which we ac- 
cept, is the following :—In the first table, the first commandment expresses the 
principle of monotheism, and forbids a plurality of gods, The second, in forbidding 
the use of any image in the worship of the Deity, abolishes the deification of nature 
in any sense (6). The Third (‘‘ Thou shalt not take up, apply, the name of 
Jehovah thy God to vanity’’) demands reverence to God in life and walk as a 
whole, by forbidding the most obvious and frequent breach of this duty, the pro- 
fanation of God’s name by false swearing (cf. Lev. xix. 12) or other misuse. The 
fourth commandment lays the basis of the ordinances of worship, by appointing 
the Sabbath. The ji/th, the command to honor parents, lays the foundation of 
all social ordinances of life. The second table, which defines duties to neigh- 
bors, is obviously based on the common Old Testament trilogy of hand, mouth, 
heart (cf. e.g. Ps. xxiv. 4) (7). It first attacks sins in deed,—injuries to the life, 
wedded state, or property of a neighbor ; and then sins in word,—injury to a 
neighbor’s good name by false testimony or lies. Finally, since the last command- 
ment forbids even to covet what belongs to another, it is made clear that the 
obedience demanded is that of the heart, and it is indicated that the fulfilling of 
the law is not complete except in the sanctification of the inner man. No doubt 
this exposition of the tenth commandment is disputed. Even Luther gives its 
sense as being, ‘‘that no man shall think or propose to take to himself what is 
another man’s, even with a fair pretext, if his neighbor is injured thereby’? (Larger 
Cat. ed. Rechenb. p. 476). In accordance with this, Geffcken and others, also 
Schultz (8), have made the precept to refer to deceitful undertakings. The Deca- 
logue, they think, literally interpreted, looks only at the outer fulfilling of the law ; 
the reference of the commandment to its inner principle is left to the plerosis of 
the law (cf. Matt. ’v. 21ff.). It may be admitted that the commandment does not 
mean to draw a sharp line between inner lust and the appearing of that lust in at- 
tempts to gratify it (in Mark x. 19 the commandment is represented by ju) aroore- 
phone). But though Schultz appeals to Ex. xxxiv. 24, Mic. ii, 2, to show that WT 
refers to attempts to touch another man’s property, it is undeniable, on the other 
hand, that the commandment is alluded to in Prov. vi. 25, 72272 sn- 78 ; and 
the M80) x>, which Deuteronomy puts in the second clause, can, in accordance 
with the constant use of the word (9), refer to nothing but the desire that leads 
to action. (The LXX give throughout ov« éxiOvuqoecc, which in Rom. vii. 7 is 
likewise applied to concupiscence.) A comment on the commandment is to be 
found in Job xxxi. 1-4. 

The definitive and rounded character of the Decalogue, as we have it, is @ 
decisive proof that it retains its original form. Recent attempts to mutilate it and 
strip it of its simplicity (¢.g. Meier, Die urspriingliche Form des Dekalogs, Mann- 
heim, 1846) rest on the most arbitrary hypotheses (10). 
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(1) Cf. also Irenzeus, ii. 42. 

(2) If in Ley. xix. 32, ‘‘ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God ;’’ Ex. xxii. 27, ‘‘ Thou shalt not curse 
God, nor revile the ruler of thy people,’’—reverence to princes and to the aged is 
deduced from the honor due to God (this is the sense of the connection, cf. Prov. 
xxiv. 21), the same thing must be still more true of honor to parents, since all 
authority of superiors is originally derived from that of the father. Similarly, in 
Lev. xix. 8, the command to honor parents stands with religious precepts in the 
narrower sense,—the Sabbath law and prohibition of false worship. The reason 
for this is rightly given by Luther (in his Exposition of the Decal., 1518): ‘‘ Ideo 
istud preeceptum post precepta prime tabule ponitur, quia est de illis, qui sunt 
vicarii Dei. Quare sicut Deus colendus est honore, ita et vicarius ejus.’’ At the 
same time, this precept makes a fit transition to the second table (such, on 
the whole, is the view of Philo, /.c.). 

(3) Because to join the precept concerning parents to the first table is to con- 
found religionis et caritatis distinctionem, and at the same time with reference to 
Matt. xix. 19. The passage Eph. vi. 2 has often been regarded as an evidence 
that the second table began with the command to honor parents ; and so, ¢.g., the 
Ambrosiaster on the passage (Appendix to Ambrosi Opera, Paris ed. p. 248 f.), 
assuming the Philonic division, gives four commandments to the first table, and 
six to the second. The common answer to this view is, that this commandment, 
even if it stood on the first table, may be called the first in the Decalogue to which 
a promise is annexed,—the promise in ver. 6 being not only united toa threat, 
put possessing a more géneral character, and not standing in any specific relation 
to the preceding precept. But the true exegesis of Eph. vi. 2 is: which isa 
prime, z.c. a main precept in a promise, z.e. because united with a promise (see 
Winer, adi.). On this view, the passage has nothing to do with the place of 
the commandment in the Decalogue. 

(4) See Augustine, l.c.; Catechism. Rom, iii. chap. 5; Luther, Kurze Form der zehn 
Gebote, in the Erlang. ed. of his German works, xxii. p. 5 ; and Gr. Katechism. ed. 
Rechenb., p. 429. 

(5) Were it not that the whole division here presupposed is, as we have seen, 
false, this view would have in its favor that it makes the writing on each table 
nearly equal in amount. 

(6) It is not to be viewed as a prohibition of all plastic art, as it was taken by 
Philo,—‘‘ Quis rerum div. heer. sit,’’ ed. Mang. p. 496,—and by some excessive 
purists in the Reformed Churches (compare Geffcken, J.c. p. 82 ff. ; Zetler, Das 
theolog. System Zwingli’s, p. 107 ff.). {According to Lemme, p. 40 ff., the second 
word does not forbid the making an image of God, but only the paying of 
religious regard to things of which an image may be made. ‘‘ Hence the worship 
of Jahve in the form of an ox could exist, where the second word of the 
Decalogue was admitted and observed.”’ He finds a striking confirmation of his 
view in Deut. iv. 15 ff., which he understands as containing the thought, “ take 
heed, since I, Jehovah, the only true God, am an invisible and supersensible being, 
that you make and adore no visible and corporeal idols.’’? . But if this were the 
meaning of the passage, it would be illogical. A logically correct relation between 
the premise and the conclusion would be, ‘‘ Since I, Jehovah, the invisible and su- 
persensible Being, am the only true God.’’ But since not to derive this premise 
from v.15 is to read nothing of the only true God in the passage, the explanation 
of Keil holds its own: ‘Ye have seen no form of me, therefore take heed of making 
symbolical representations of me,’’| 

(7) So Thomas Aquinas, Savonarola (see Rudelbach, Savonarola and His Time, 
p- 406), Hengstenberg, Genwineness of the Pentateuch, ii. p. 492 Ie 

(8) See Geffcken, pp. 141 ff. and 255 ff. ; Schultz, Alttest. Theol., p. 822 ; and 
the above-cited article in the Erlanger Zeitschrift: ‘‘ The impulse, asserting itself 
by all possible efforts, to do injury to our neighbor’s property.”’ 


ve. The verb 738 is always, and the noun 738 almost always, connected with 
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(10) [The critical assaults upon the Pentateuch have increased within the last 
few years. Against the objection of Reuss (Gesch. d. heil. Schriften des A. Test., 
§ 77), that in order to be able to write the Decalogue as we have it in Ex. xx., upon 
stone, tablets of enormous size would have been necessary, comp. what Delitzsch, 
‘« The Decalogue in Exodus and Deuteronomy,”’ in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift fur Kirchl. 
Wissenschaft, 1882, No.6, has shown in regard to the size of stones with inscriptions 
which have been discovered. If we felt obliged with some (¢.g. Reuss and 
Wellhausen, p. 404 ff.), to regard the series of enactments in Ex. xxxiv. 11 ff. as a re- 
cension of the Decalogue, we should have indeed a very different recension from 
Ex.xxx., Deut.v., but we could scarcely doubt that the recension in Exodus deserves 
the preference. Comp. Lemme, p. 5 f., Dillmann in his commentary on the passage, 
and generally for the genuineness of the Decalogue the article of Delitzsch already 
referred to. If Wellhausen were correct in his view of Ex. xxxiv. 11 ff., it would 
yet be well worth considering that the two accounts in Exodus and the one in 
Deuteronomy agree in stating that (1) the Decalogue is Mosaic, and (2) that it was 
written upon tables of stone. Wellhausen therefore has the least possible ground 
for denying the writing upon tables of stone. But still more significant is the 
fact that the text of Ex. xxxiv., which varies so much from the two other recen- 
sions and contains quite a number of other commandments, has, like those, the pro- 
hibition of images (comp. v. 17). What right have we then to claim as non-Mosaic 
the very prohibition in which the diverging recensions agree, not indeed in words, 
butin the thing itself? (Comp. what Delitzsch in the essay referred to communi- 
cates from Wellhausen’s article in the Encyclopedia Britannica). But with the fact 
established that Moses prohibited images, an important assumption of the Well- 
hausen construction of history falls. Under the influence of the more recent critical 
current in respect to the Decalogue, and especially the prohibition of images. 
Schultz has become more sceptical than before (2d ed., p. 316 f.). But if this 
commandment was not originally made, what commandment stood in its place, 
‘< since they were certainly designed to be ten in number’’ ? Comp. on the impor- 
tance of the testimony given by the Decalogue against the modern talk of the 
worship of Jehovah under an image as permitted by Moses, Bredenkamp, p. 51 ff.] 


§ 87. 


Oircumeision (1). Its Historical Origin. 


All theocratic ordinances (cf. § 80, note 2) are in general signs and pledges of 
the covenant relation, and in this respect the observance of the Sabbath is especially 
emphasized, Ex. xxxi. 13,16 f. But the main sign of the covenant ("2 NN, Gen. 
xvii. 11 ; 027¥33 5°93, ver. 13) is cirewmeision, which is the constant symbol of 
covenant obligations, and of consequent covenant rights. It was prescribed not 
only for Israelites by birth, but also (as already remarked, § 82, 3) for all who 
were received into the house as slaves, Gen. xvii. 12-27 comp. with Ex. xii. 44- 
48. On new-born boys it was performed on the eighth day (Gen. xvii. 12; Lev. 
xii. 3), that is, at the end of the period in which, according to xii. 2, the mother 
of the child, and therefore probably also the child she was suckling, was consid- 
ered as unclean; so also, according to Ex. xxii, 29, Lev. xxii. 27, animals could 
not be offered till eight days old (cf. § 1238, 2). 

The historical origin and the religious import of circumcision must be carefully 
distinguished. It is quite possible that the rite was customary in other tribes be- 
fore it was introduced in the race of Abraham ; and, in fact, the statement in 
Gen. xvii. presupposes a previous acquaintance with it. But this does not justify 
the inference that the significance of circumcision in the Old Testament must be 
explained from heathenism (2). Moreover, the historical origin of the rite among 


. 
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heathen nations lies in the greatest obscurity. It is not probable that the usage 
spread from a single centre ; Diodorus (according to an observation in Biblioth. 
iii, 82) found it even among the Troglodytes, and in recent times it has been found 
in the South Sea Islands and among heathen negroes. It may be taken as certain 
that it was a custom of immemorial antiquity among some nations of Western Asia 
and Africa, but not, as far as appears, among Japhetic races. 

[Whether from Jer. ix. 24 f. we may infer that the Egyptians, Edomites, Ammon- 
ites, and Moabites practised circumcision (so e.g. Orelli) is doubtful. The 24th 
verse (A.V. 25th) indeed is unquestionably to be translated : ‘‘I visit all them who 
are circumcised in the foreskin”? z.¢., all who, although circumcised, are in fact 
uncircumcised in heart (so Ewald), ‘‘ Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the 
children of Ammon, and all who are shorn in the corners [of their hair], who 
dwell in the wilderness.’? But since at the close of v. 25, the heathen as oy. 
[uncircumcised] are contrasted with the Israelites as yw [uncircumcised 
in heart], it is manifest that in v. 94 5%) must be taken in a wider significa- 
tion, so as to include other customs, also such as are indicated by 78D *S3¥p. 
The latter expression refers to a custom of Arab tribes, who, according to Herodot. 
iii. 8 cut the hair over the temples in honor of the God Orotal, a practice which was 
forbidden to the Israelites, Lev. xix. 27, as idolatrous. Nothing is known of the 
practice of circumcision among the Ammonites and Moabites; the Edomites, at 
least at a later period, certainly did not have it, since according to the account of 
Josephus, Ant. xiii. 9.1, they were forced by Hyrcanus to accept circumcision. 
On the other hand, what Herodotus (ii. 104, comp. with chap. 36) and Diodorus, 
Biblioth. i. 28, as well as Josephus, Ant. viii. 10. 3, and Against Ap. i. 22, relate of 
the practice of circumcision among the Egyptians is confirmed by the researches 
of Egyptologists ; still the custom appears not to have been universal, but to have 
been confined to the priests (comp. Philo, De Circumeisione ed. Mang ii. p. 210, and 
the testimony of Origen). Accordingly the possibility of a connection between the 
Israclitish circumcision and Egypt must be admitted, although it is embarrassed 
by the account of Gen. xxii, in the time of Abraham ; but the matter does not 
admit of a satisfactory settlement (3).] Wholly to be rejected is another view, which 
derives the practice from the Oanaanitish Saturn-vorship. The narrative in Gen. 
xxxiv. shows that it was not originally a Canaanitish usage, and the myth in 
Pseudo- Sanchoniathon (ed. Orelli, p. 36), that Chronos, to avert his father’s wrath, 
circumcised himself and his companions, does not even prove that the Phenicians 
viewed circumcision as a consecration to Saturn. The hypothesis, which in recent 
times has repeatedly been put forth with confidence, that circumcision in Israel 
is simply a milder form of the mutilations performed in the religions of Western 
Asia in honor of the Deity, cannot adduce a shadow of argument in its favor. 
Mutilation absolutely excluded from the congregation of God, Deut. xxiii. 2. 
But even from a purely physical point of view, circumcision was Viewed as increas- 
ing instead of destroying the power of reproduction. 


_ (1) [Comp. the art. ‘Beschneidung”’ in Herzog, ii. p. 348 ff., and_* Circumci- 
sion’? in Schaff’s Herzog, vol. i.; also F, W. Schultz in Zockler's Handbuch der 
theol. Wissenschaften, i. p. 239 ff.]. 

(2) So e.g. Baur, “‘ Ueber die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Passahfestes und 
des Beschneidungsritus,’” Tab, Zeitschr. 1832. 
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(3) [In Josh. v. 4 ff. we are told that circumcision was neglected during the 
wandering in the desert, and hence had to be reintroduced before the entrance of 
the Israelites into the land of Canaan. According to Ex. iv. 24 ff. (see § 88) it 
was neglected in the case of a son of Moses. We see from this how necessary it 
is to guard against the inference that because a command was not observed, it 
therefore did not exist. | 


§ 88. 


Continuation : Religious Import of Circumcision in the Old Testament. The Giving 
of a Name. 


To understand the Old Testament meaning of cirewmeision, we must start from the 
fact that, according to Gen. xvil., it was instituted before Isaac, the son of 
promise, was begotten. It obviously presupposes that the natural life is tainted 
by impurity, which must be removed in those who are called to covenant fellow- 
ship with God. Circumcision may be named, with Ewald, ‘‘the offering of the 
body ;”’ and this is carried out in a way that shall declare the propagation of the 
race of revelation to be consecrated to God (1). The Old Testament nowhere gives 
expression to the idea, which many entertain, that the propitiation of God’s jus- 
tice is a distinct element in the rite, expressed by the shedding of the blood. 
This thought is not contained in Gen. xvii. 14, where the cutting off of the un- 
circumcised is simply the punishment of disobedience. Nor does the idea lie in 
the passage adduced by Ewald (2), Ex. iv. 24 ff. As Moses is returning to 
Egypt, Jehovah falls on him—such is the expression—to slay him (which probably 
indicates a mortal sickness). Then Zipporah cuts off her son’s foreskin, and with 
it (3) touches his, i.e. (on the most probable interpretation) Moses’ feet, and says, 
‘‘ A bloody bridegroom (0°27-{11)) art thou to me.”’? ‘‘So He let him go. She 
said bloody bridegroom in reference to the circumcision.’? The most obvious ex- 
planation of the passage is, that Moses had omitted the circumcision of his son— 
his eldest son, it seems—probably because Zipporah, the mother, objected to the 
dangerous operation. For this he is punished ; for, as Knobel well observes, ‘‘ he 
who is to bring Pharaoh to do his duty to God’s firstborn must fulfil his own 
duty to the firstborn son who is under him, but belongs to God.” To save her 
husband, Zipporah performs the circumcision, but tells him that she is united to 
him in a marriage the children of which must be bought with blood. The 
Rabbinical exegesis is, that the mother calls the son {01 [spouse] upon his circum- 
cision, as the Arabs use the verb hhathana of circumcision. The act of circum- 
cision would, on this view, be regarded as a betrothal of the new-born offshoot 
of the people to the covenant God (4). But this whole interpretation is opposed 
to the fact that it is Moses, and not the child, that is in danger of death because 
the circumcision is omitted (5). Moreover, and this consideration is decisive, the 
Old Testament applies the symbol of the bridal and marriage relation only to the 
fellowship of God with His people—not to His fellowship with individual mem- 
bers of the nation. Circumcision is essentially distinguished from Christian 
baptism by not constituting an immediate, personal relation between God and the 
recipient of the ordinance. It does not operate as an individual means of grace. 
Gircumcision is no vehicle of sanctifying forces, as it makes no demand in refer- 
ence to the internal state of the recipient ; of whom no more is presupposed than 
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that he is by birth of Israelitish descent, or, if a born heathen, has been externally 
incorporated into the commonwealth of Israel, The rite effects admission to the 
fellowship of the covenant people as an opus operatwm, securing to the individual 
as a member of the nation his share in the promises and saving benefits granted 
to the nation as a whole (6). On the other hand, circumcision certainly makes 
ethical demands on him who has received it. It binds him to obedience to God, 
whose covenant sign he bears in his body and to a blameless walk before Him (cf. 
Gen, xvii. 1), Thus it is the symbol of the renewal and purification of heart. This 
signification of the rite is in the Old Testament specially brought out in the use of 
the phrase, wncircumeision of heart, to denote a want of receptivity for the things 
of God, Lev. xxvi. 41, Jer. ix. 25 (Ezek. xliv. 7); while, on the other hand, the 
purification of the heart, by which it becomes receptive for the things of God, and 
capable of executing God’s will, is called circumcision of the heart, Deut. x. 16, 
xxx. 6 (Jer. iv. 4), ete, (7). 

With circumcision was combined the naming of the child, which although it is 
first expressly mentioned in Luke i. 59, ii. 21, is clearly indicated by the con- 
nection of Gen. xvii. 5 with what follows and xxi. 3 f. By this it is signified 
that his name expresses his having a place in the divine covenant (8). How fre- 
quently the giving of a name was in Israel an act of religious confession, is seen 
in the meanings of numerous biblical proper names (9). 


(1) [H. Schultz, p. 401; F. W. Schultz, in Zéckler’s Handbuch, i. p. 240; K6h- 
ler, i. p. 112, regard circumcision (since the rite is a purification of the seat and 
spring of life) as a symbol of the purification and sanctification of the whole life. 
That it binds those who receive it, since they are thereby brought into the cov- 
enant community, to the sanctification of the life, has been shown in the preceding 
section, but whether it directly signifies this is another question. A peculiar 
view of circumcision is given in Bestmann’s Geschichte der christl. Sitte i. p. 53, 
and 248. | 

(2) Cf. Ewald, Antiquities, p. 92 f. Also Baur, d.c. 


(3) Ya) Hiphil, as Isa. vi. 7. The }3] is the foreskin. The expression does 
not mean ‘‘ cast it at his feet.’’ 

(4) It is natural to apply to the child under the knife of circumcision the 
account of the closing of the covenant in Ezek. xvi. 6 ff. : ‘‘I said to thee when 
thou wast lying in thy blood, Live. And I sware to thee, and entered into coy- 
enant with thee, that thou shouldest be mine.’’—The further interpretation, that 
the flowing of the blood contains a propitiation for the inborn guilt and impurity 
of human nature, might be accepted ; but Baur’s notion that the passage implies 
that the rite of circumcision is a propitiation offered to a threatening power of 
nature, to a gloomy fate, gives the ordinance a sense directly opposed to the Old 
Testament faith in God. 

(5) As rightly observed by Deyling, de sponso sanguinum, in his Observationes 
Sacra, ii. p. 152 ff. 

(6) On this point, comp. Zezschwitz, J.c. i. p. 222 f. 

(7) Other ends contemplated by circumcision, and expressed by ancient writers, 
must be viewed as at best secondary: such is the dietetic use of the rite, which, 
says Herod. ii. 37, is observed kaGapdryroc eivexev ; or the surgical value, men- 
tioned by Philo, J.c. p. 211, as the best means against carbuncle; or the value 
Sor the growth of the nation, also mentioned by Philo, of an observance that in- 
creme fecundity. But Philo also views it as a symbol of the purification of the 
soul. 

(8) Hence in later times Jewish proselytes were wont to take new names. 
Particulars in my article ‘‘ Name,’’ in Herzog’s Hncyk, x, p, 198 ff, 


. 
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(9) The names of every nation are an important monument of national spirit 
and manners, and thus the Hebrew names bear important testimony to the pecul- 
jar vocation of this nation. No nation of antiquity has such a proportion of 
names of religious import. The collection in Matth. Hiller’s Onomasticum Sacrum, 
1706, which requires to be sifted, contains more than a hundred such names of 
men (comp. also Jerome, De Nominibus Hebraicis, Opp. ed. Vall. iii.) ; and bow 
very common these names were, is seen from a glance at the long list of names, 
é.g., in Chronicles. (There are far fewer religious names of women, in compar- 
ison with secular names, especially those taken from favorite animals, plants, etc. 
Many names of men, too, are taken from the animal kingdom (See Simonis, 
Onomast. V. T. p. 393 f£.), which is explicable from the early nomadic life of the 


nation.) The older of these names are generally compounded with Os, less often 
with "IW and 7¥ (cf. § 47, and Ewald’s Lehrbuch, 8th ed. § 67 ff.) ; while later, 
especially from David’s time, they chiefly appear compounded with 17). They 
express something in regard to God’s attributes, or His almighty, righteous, and 
gracious rule, and the like ; or they express thanks, hopes, and petitions to God. 
Some names contain regular formule of prayer ; as, for example, El-yo-enai (1 
Chron. iii. 24; iv. 36, vii. 8) = To Jehovah are mine eyes (directed) ; Hodawyah 
(iii. 24, v. 24) = Thank Jehovah. Specially noticeable is the female name 
Hatslel-poni (iv. 3) = Give shade, Thou who turnest to me Thy countenance 
(Ewald, J.c. p. 680). The meaning of these names was generally obvious, 
though sometimes 117) especially was much shortened. (On the last point, see 
the statements of Caspari, Ueber Micha den Morasthiten, p. 8 ff.), Often, no doubt, 
the giving of such religious names was a mere matter of custom ; even Ahab gave 
his two sons by Jezebel names compounded with 7 (Ahaziah and Joram). But 
it is equally certain that in many cases the choice of the name (which seems to 
have been often made by the mother, Gen. xxix. 32 ff., chap. Xxx. ; 1 Sam. i. 20, 
iv. 21) was an act of religious confession on the part of the parents. —A religious 
consecration for girls is neither prescribed at the institution of circumcision, nor 
at a later date. This agrees with the dependent position of woman, who has a 

art in national and covenant life only as the partner of man—as wife and mother 
(See Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant, i. p. 238). Girls are said to have been named 
when weaned, 


THIRD DOCTRINE, 


DIVINE RETRIBUTION. 
§ 89. 
Blessing and Ourse. 


As the people bound themselves when the covenant was concluded to observe 
the law, so Jehovah on His part binds Himself to fulfil to the nation, so long as 
it observes its obligations, all the promises He makes, and to grant it the fulness 
of His blessing; but in the opposite case, to execute on the people the punish- 
ment of a breach of covenant. For if man turns against God, God turns against 
him. Comp., as main passage, Lev. xxvi. 23 f. ; also Deut, xxxii. 21; Ps. xviil. 
26 f. (1). The jus talionis, the principle that a man is dealt with as he himself 
deals, is, in fact, the principle of penal justice in Mosaism, Ex, xxi; 23 f. (cf. 
§ 99). As the whole theocracy is purely earthly, blessing and curse are confined 
to the life on earth. Where the will of the holy God is to be fulfilled in every 
action, there must also His righteous rule be seen in the corresponding lot of 
man. The nation in its ordinary life, as well as its history, must display the 
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orderings of divine retribution. At the same time it is to be noted, that when 
Mosaism teaches that piety brings good fortune, and godlessness misfortune, this 
does not justify one in arguing directly from every misfortune to a corresponding 
sin, and from every piece of good fortune to corresponding righteousness. For 
God sometimes shows patience toward the wicked, Gen. xv. 16, and spares them 
for the sake of the righteous, xviii. 26 ff. ; while, conversely, the righteous are 
proved and purified by affliction (as in the history of Joseph), But in the end, 
‘man’s earthly lot must correspond to his desert. 

The divine blessing in a single word is Life, DN, Deut. xxx. 15 f. ; comp. 
also iv. 1, viii. 1 (2); especially frequent in the Proverbs, xii. 28, viii. 35, and 
elsewhere. Life embraces all the good things that pertain to earthly prosperity : 
long life on the blessed soil of the promised land, Ex. xx. 12, Deut. iv. 40, xi. 9 
ff., xxx. 20 (8); the blessing of children, fertility of the soil, victory over 
enemies, Lev. xxvi. 3 ff., Deut. xxviii. 1 ff. ; compare, in illustration, passages in 
the Proverbs like iii. 2, iv. 10, etc. But it is not these earthly benefits in them- 
selves that make up life,—as has been often charged by those who accuse the Old 
Testament of gross Eudemonism. The idea that a godless man possessing such 
external good things is really to be felicitated cannot be entertained from the 
moral standpoint of Mosaism ; but the earthly good things form a state of felicity 
only when the possession of them is united with the experience of the gracious 
presence of the covenant God, so that they are pledges of His favor. Thus, in 
the leading passage Lev. xxvi., the whole promise of earthly happiness closes in ver. 
11 with the words: ‘‘ And I will set my tabernacle among you ; and my soul shall 
not abhor you. And I will walk among you, and will be your God, and ye shall 
be my people.’’ Hence it is quite in the spirit of Mosaism when David, Ps. iv. 
8, says that he would not exchange his heart’s delight in God for the abundance of 
the godless ; when, xvi. 2, 5, he praises Jehovah as the highest good ; or when, 
Ps, Ixiii, 4, he says, ‘‘Thy favor is better than life ;’’ only that the Old Testa- 
ment standpoint, as such, does not permit the godly to look away from earthly 
reward, but rather demands that outward prosperity shall ultimately confirm the 
fellowship with God in which the godly knows himself to stand (4).—The 
pattern of individual prosperity in the Old Testament is the life of the patriarchs 
in friendship with God, and in the rich experience of His blessing; their end 
‘‘in peace, in a good old age,” as the expression runs, Gen. xv. 15, xxv. 8, etc., 
full of confident hope of the fulfilment of the divine promise resting on their 
descendants, xlviii, 21, 1. 24, etc. (cf. 1 Kings ii. 4). The picture of the happy 
state of the nation—separated from the nations of the earth, endowed with the 
rich yield of its land, victorious over all its foes, blessed in the experience of the 
grace of its God—is drawn in Deut. xxxiii. 27-29. 

On the other hand, the result of the breaking of the covenant on the part of the 
people issues in the withdrawal of all these blessings, shortening of life, childless- 
ness, scarcity and famine,—that Israel may know that it possesses all natural 
blessings only as the gift of God (comp., asa main passage, Hos, ii. 8 ff.) ; also 
political misfortune, defeat by foes (5). And the punishment culminates when 
the servant of Jehovah who refuses to serve his God is delivered into bondage to 
other nations—when Israel is banished from the house of God (as it is expressed 
in Hos. ix. 15), and therefore from the land with which the theocracy is connected, 
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and scattered among all nations as a timid, despised, maltreated people ; comp., 
as main passages for these details, Lev. xxvi. 14-39 (6), Deut. xxviii. 15 ff. If 
the disasters of heathen nations are a witness of the powerlessness of their gods, 
Israel’s disasters, on the contrary, are a proof of the reality of Israel’s God and 
of His retributive justice; cf., especially, Deut. xxxii. 39: ‘‘See now that I, 
I, am He, and there is no god beside me: I kill, and I make alive ; I wound, 
and I heal: neither is there any that can deliver out of my hand.’’ Hence, 
the Old Testament history is not marked by that mendacious patriotism which 
conceals national adversity (7). 


(1) Lev. xxvi. 23 f.: ‘‘If ye walk contrary to me (1p “PY DAD), I also will 
walk contrary to you (‘p23 DDIBY “Is-AR ‘A22M).”? —Ps. xviii. 26 f.; see § 48. 

(2) Deut. xxx. 15: ‘‘See I set before thee this day life and good,’’ ete. ; viii. 
1: ‘‘Ye shall keep the commandments, that ye may live.’ 

(3) Ex. xx. 12: ‘‘ That thy days may be long,” etc. ; Deut. xxx. 20: ‘This 
is thy life and the length of thy days, that thou mayest dwell in the land which 


Jehovah sware unto thy fathers.”’ 
(4) With this point is connected the discussion of the doctrine of retribution in 


the Hhokhma (§ 245 ff.) 

(5) Four judicial plagues are prominently mentioned in Ezek. xiv. 21 and other 
passages,—sword, famine, wild beasts, and pestilence. 

(6) The punishments form a climax ; if the first does not succeed, “then I will 
punish you seven times more for your sins, and break your haughtiness of heart,’” 
Lev. xxvi. 18 f.; and if this too fails, still severer chastisements ensue, ver. 23 ff. 

(7) Cf. the remarks of M. v. Niebuhr, History of Assur and Babel, p. 5, where 
the veracity of the Old Testament history is justly contrasted with the patriotic 
lies of heathen chroniclers. 


§ 90. 


Solution of the Apparent Contradiction between Divine Election and the Mosaic 
Doctrine of Retribution, Attacks on the latter. 


But if Israel by breaking the covenant is exposed to God's judgment and re- 
jected, this seems to nullify God’s decree of election and the realization of the 
aim of His kingdom, which, though secured by God’s covenant oath, is again 
dependent on man’s action. But to this difficulty Mosaism provides an answer. 
God’s compassionate love is higher than His penal justice, as is already hinted in the 
relation of Ex. xx. 6 to ver. 5, and especially is expressed in xxxiv. 6 f. (cf, Deut. 
vii. 9). God’s faithfulness cannot be broken by man’s faithlessness. His judg- 
ments have a fixed end, and therefore are always in measure, as is taught in the 
beautiful parable in Isa. xxviii. 23-29. They are so executed that Israel is thereby 
brought back to God, and the perfecting of God’s kingdom secured. Israel is not 
annihilated in the judgment ; even in banishment, in dispersion among the nations, 
it must not coalesce with them, but be preserved as a separate nation for the 
fulfilment of its vocation. The passages in which the Pentateuch solves the 
apparently insoluble contradiction in the divine decrees, by presenting the pros- 
pect of a future restoration of Israel, are the following -—Ley. xxvi. 44, ‘ When 
they be in the land of their enemies, I will not cast them away, neither will I 
abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with them.’’ If 
they now turn to Jehovah, He, remembering his covenant, will take again them 
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as His people and bring them back. See Deut. xxxil. 36 ff., but especially the 
chief passage, Deut. xxx. 1 ff. : ‘‘ And it shall come to pass, when all these things 
are come upon thee, the blessing and the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations whither the Lord thy God 
hath driven thee, and shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey His 
voice: then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon 
thee, and will gather thee again from all the nations whither the Lord thy God 
hath scattered thee. If any of thine be driven out unto the outmost parts of 
heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will He 
fetch thee : and the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers 
possessed, and thou shalt possess it; and He will do thee good, and multiply thee 
above thy fathers.’? The final restoration of the people is, according to this, an 
act of God ; but it is effected by ethical means, through the conversion of the people, 
for the order of God’s kingdom excludes all magical means. The end of this 
conversion is attained when, by the operation of divine grace, that renovation of 
heart is accomplished in virtue of which the law is no longer to the people an ex- 
ternal command, but, through the power of God, the cheerful expression of their 
own will and purpose. For, as the last-cited passage continues (ver. 6), “ Then 
the Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest 
live.”? Thus, in spite of man’s sin and faithlessness, the realization of the divine 
decree of election, the perfecting of the people of God, is firmly based in God’s 
faithfulness and mercy (Rom. xi. 25-86) (1). 

The attacks made on Mosaism by Deists and by later theologians, on account of its 
doctrine of retribution, rest mainly on the assertion that Mosaism has no higher 
motives to present in favor of obedience to the law than the selfish desire of re- 
ward and the fear of punishment ; that this national delusion, as De Wette calls 
the Mosaic doctrine of retribution, made the nation of Israel vastly unhappy, 
and engendered a gloomy view of life, which destroys the fair harmony of 
man with the world, in which the Greek appears so nobly (2); while, finally, 
objection is made to the absence of a doctrine of future retribution.—The general 
answer to these objections is contained in our previous statements. A morality 
which rests on the basis of faith in the elective grace and providential faithful- 
ness of the covenant God, and whose doctrine of the good culminates in the 
prominence assigned to fellowship with this God, cannot surely be accused of 
gross, sensuous Eudemonism. It is certainly a limitation in Mosaism, in compar- 
ison with the higher stage of New Testament revelation, that fellowship with God 
cannot be thought of apart from corresponding earthly blessings, and that life is 
not yet understood as life everlasting ; but, on the other hand, the earnest way 
in which Mosaism carries out the postulate of a moral government of the world, 
the manner in which it forbids all fatalistic consolation in adversity and arouses 
the conscience of the sufferer, and in general, the way in which it instils into the 
whole life reverence for a holy, divine power present in all human events, elevate 
this religion far above all forms of heathenism. Thus the moral life of Israel has 
a freshness and energy which stand in the strongest contrast with the Egyptian 


civilization, which is ever busy only with thoughts concerning death and the 
future state (3). 
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(1) The application of this law of divine grace to a single family—viz. that of 
David—is given in 2 Sam. vii. 14 ff. 

(2) See especially an essay by De Wette, which in other respects contains 
much that is good, ‘Beitrag zur Charakteristik des Hebraismus,’’ in Daub’s 
and Creuzer’s Studien, iii. p. 241 ff. 

(8) Yet the foundation of a hope of immortality that is full of meaning—such 
a hope as can only arise in connection with the fact of the vanquishing of death 
—is laid in the institution of a fellowship of man with God, the ever-living. 
The imperishableness of this fellowship is felt to be sure, in the first instance, 
because God’s eternity secures the everlasting duration of His people (cf. Ps. cii. 
28 f.) ; but the growing intensity with which, in the further development of 
the Old Testament religion, fellowship with God becomes the experience of indi- 
vidual saints, serves to arouse a presentiment of the eternal destiny of the indi- 
vidual also (see my Commentationes, p. 71 ff.). [Art. ‘‘ Volk Gottes.”’?] We shall 
connect with this point in the Prophetic Eschatology (comp. § 225 f.). 


SECOND CHAPTER. 
THE THEOCRACY. 
§ 91. 
The Idea of the Divine Kingship. 


The form of government in the commonwealth founded by Moses is the gov- 
ernment of God,—@coxpatia, a8 Josephus, who seems to have invented this word, 
calls it (1). Jehovah is the King of Israel. The Old Testament idea of the divine 
kingship expresses, not God’s general relation of power toward the world (as 
being its creator and supporter), but the special relation of His government 
toward His elect people (2). The patriarchs called Him Lord and Shepherd, 
and it is not until He has formed a people for Himself by bringing Israel up out 
of Egypt that He is called, Ex. xv. 18, ‘‘ He who is King for ever and ever.’’? But 
the real beginning of His kingly rule was on that day on which He bound the 
tribes of Israel intoa community by the promulgation of the law and the forming 
of the legal covenant : ‘‘Then He became King in Jeshurun,’’ Deut. xxxiii, 5 (8). 
The idea of the divine kingship is therefore connected with that of the Holy 
One and Creator of Israel ;’’ comp. Isa. xliii. 15, Ps. Ixxxix.19. On the divine 
kingship in Israel, compare also the passages, Num. xxiii. 21; Isa. xli. 21, xliv. 
6; Ps. x. 16. In Ps, xlviii. 3, Jehovah is called the ‘‘ Great King ;” in xxiv. 7 ff., 
the ‘“‘King of Glory.’’ Although He has been the King of His people in all 
ages, Ps. Ixxiv. 12, He will not become the King of the nations until a future 
time, when He comes in the last revelation of His kingdom (4). Jn Him, as 
King, all political powers are united (their earthly bearers are only Jehovah’s 
organs) ; church and state, if we may speak thus, are here joined in immediate 
union. As King, He is the Lawgiver and Judge of His people, Isa. xxxili. 22. 
Legal and civil regulations are but an efflux of the divine will. Some things, 
indeed, that rest on usage are adhered to or tolerated on account of the 
oxAnpoxapdia of the people (comp. Matt. xix. 8) ; still even these things are limited 
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and regulated by provisions of the law. Lastly, as King, God is also the leader 
of His people’s army (5) (comp. Num. xxiii. 21) ; Israel forms the hosts of Jehovah, 
Ex. xii. 41 (777 DNB) (He goes before them as leader in the combat, Num. x. 
35) ; Israel's battles are mm ning, Num. xxi. 14. An example of this is the first 
battle with Amalek, in which Israel conquers by Moses’ hands held up in prayer 
(Ex. xvii. 8-16) (6). 


(1) Josephus says 1n his book ¢. Ap. ii. 17: ‘Ol vév povapyziacc, ol dé Taic bAtyov 
duvaoteiatc, dAAo dé TOG mAgGeow érétpepav THY tEovoiay Tov ToArevudtov. ‘O 0 nuéTEpoe 
vouobérne cig uév TobTwv ovdoTLovy ameidev, a6 O'av TLE ELTOL Biacdpevoc Tov Adyov, Geox pa- 
riav améderée Td ToAlTevpua, Oe@ THY aPXNV Kal Td Kpdro¢ avabeic, Kai Teioac ei¢ Exeivov aTavtTac 
agopay,”’ etc. 

(2) The nation therefore calls on God as its King in this specific sense, Ps. xliv. 
5, Ixviii. 25, etc. 

(3) The subject in Deut. xxxiii. 5 is Jehovah; it is quite wrong to take Moses 
for the subject. 

(4) This will be further shown in the Prophetic Theology (comp. § 227 f.). 

(5) Erparyyoc avtoxpatwp, as J osephus expresses himself (Ant. iv. 8. 41). 

(6) The description of the theocratic regulations is most fitly divided into 
two sections: in the first, we have to exhibit the whole theocratic organism, 
and, along with this, to treat of the connected ordinances of law and justice ; 
in the second, we have to delineate the ordinances of worship. 





FIRST DOCTRINE. 


THE THEOCRATIC ORGANISM, AND THE ORDINANCES OF LAW AND 
JUSTICE CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


I, THE THEOCRATIC ORGANIZATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
§ 92. 
The Division into Tribes. Israel's Representation before Jehovah. 


The natural division of the people is into twelve, or, as Joseph receives double 
tribal rights in Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. xlviii, 5), thirteen tribes, MWD or 
mvaw (LXX gvAai),—the former of these words apparently designating the 
tribes more in their genealogical division and natural relations, the latter (ac- 
cording to the meaning of 03W, Sceptre) more their political constitution (1). 
But although Levi received no special tribal territory, the number twelve still 
remains for all political relations ; while, on the contrary, wherever Levi is 
numbered, the two tribes of Joseph appear as only one (2). Thus, in the 
prophecy in Ezek. xlviii., in speaking of the division of the land, vers. 1-7, 23- 
98, Manasseh and Ephraim are reckoned as two tribes ; and on the contrary, in 
vers. 30-35, where it is said that the twelve gatesin the New Jerusalem shall be 
called by the names of the twelve tribes, Joseph is reckoned as but one tribe 
(8).—These twelve tribes together form the priestly kingdom (O75 n27D0, 
Ex. xix. 6). But though Korah and his company are so far in the right, Num. 
xvi. 8, that ‘“‘all the congregation are holy together, and the Lord is among 
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them,”’ yet the idea is inadequately realized. On account of their uncleanness 
and sinfulness (comp. Ex. xix. 21, etc.), the congregation are able to draw near 
to God only by means of a propitiation (comp. § 127). Every one who at twenty 
years of age entered the army of Jehovah had to pay at the mustering the sum of 
half a shekel of the sanctuary as 195, ‘‘covering,”’ propitiation, Ex. xxx. 11- 
16,—the rich giving no more and the poor no less, because they are equal in 
God’s sight (comp. § 136, 4). A whole series of other institutions is directed to 
such propitiation ; but this thought is pre-eminently expressed by the introduc- 
tion of a representative body between Jehovah and the people. A priesthood 
springing out of natural relations existed even before the time of Moses, comp. Ex. 
xix. 22. In the time of the patriarchs, the father appears as the priestly inter- 
cessor for his family (comp. also Job i. 5), or the prince as priest to his tribe, as 
kingship and priesthood were united in Melchisedek ; and Jethro also is to be 
reckoned as the spiritual and civil chief of Midian ({7727 831, Onk. Ex. ii. 
16, iii. 1), as imam and sheikh. Thus, too, the priests mentioned in Ex. xix. 22 
must have possessed the priestly dignity in virtue of a higher natural position, 
whether, as Jewish tradition declares, and as false exegesis finds in Gen. xlix. 
3 (4), the priesthood was originally connected with the right of- the first-born, 
and therefore the charge of the public worship was intrusted to the first-born 
before the introduction of the Aaronic priesthood (Mishna, Sebahim xiv. 4) (5), 
or whether those elders who in Ex. xxiv. 11 are called Sew 23 ‘DEN (nobles) 


°c 


were called to this honor. At a still later time (Num. xvi. 2) it is the, 


princes of the congregation (WW *3°7)) who are its representatives (DSP), and 


especially the princes of the tribe of the first-born, Reuben, who demand a 


priesthood on the broadest basis.—But all claims arising from the right of nature ” 


are set aside by the theocratic law. As Israel as a whole is a holy people only in 
virtue of the divine election, and as all the regulations of the covenant, especially 


those of worship (comp. § 112), rest on the divine enactment, the bestowing of _ - 
the priesthood can also be only an act of divine grace. Those only whom God 


Himself has called, whom He has brought thither and sanctified to Himself (Num. 
xvi. 7 compared with Heb. v. 4), are permitted to draw near to God in intercession 
for the people. Certainly ‘‘ out of the midst of the children of Israel,’’ for the 
representative must have a natural connection with the people itself ; but Aaron 
and his sons are chosen for the priesthood from the midst of this people by 
the divine good pleasure (Ex. xxviii. 1, comp. 1 Sam. ii. 28); they receive their 
priesthood as a gift, Num. xviii. 7 (TIAN). And this divine act of election took 
place (see Ex. xxviii. 41, xxix. 9) earlier than the occurrence in Ex. xxxii. (26) ff., 
when the tribe of Levi won for itself a blessing, through its zeal for the honor 
of Jehovah (6). From that time forward, however, Levi as a tribe appears ina 
mediatorial position between Jehovah and the people (7) ; the race of Aaron rises 
from its midst with a specific priestly prerogative, and in such a way that the 
priesthood itself culminates in the office of high priest. There are therefore three 
grades in the representation of the people before Jehovah. 

(1) The tribal constitution which (comp. § 27) was formed during the time of 
the people’s stay in Egypt was not dissolved by Moses, but recognized in the 


theocratic regulations. Twelve as the number of the tribes was regarded as express- 
ing the normal state of the covenant people, and therefore (J udg. xxi. 17) it 18 
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regarded as a calamity, to be avoided at any price, that a tribe should disappear 
out of Israel.—This number twelve is so entirely identified with the normal state 
of the theocracy, that it continues to be the signature of God’s people even in 
prophecy (comp. § 224). In the New Testament, too, the twelve tribes continue to 
be the type of the covenant people (Acts xxvi. 7 ; Rev. vil. 4 ff.), to which the 
number of the apostles corresponds. ‘ exp 

(2) [According to Wellhausen (i. p. 123 ff., and especially p. 148 ff.), the religious 
order known as Levites was not identical with the ancient tribe of Levi. The 
latter, in the age of the Judges, disappeared and was lost among the dwellers in 
the wilderness or among their own people in consequence of a catastrophe referred 
to in Gen. xlix. 5-7. This history of the tribe of Levi is in his view supported only by 
that passage, regarded as a prediction after the event, and by the narrative in Gen. 
xxxiv. The difficulty of satisfactorily explaining, on this theory, how the priestly 
order ever came to bear the name of Levites he himself admits. This latter fact be- 
comes all the more surprising, on Wellhausen’s assumption, that bad associations 
were connected with the name of the lost tribe of Levi. If the tribe of Levi, like 
that of Simeon, the fate of which it is claimed to have shared, once possessed 
an allotment in some one part of Palestine, why was every remembrance of it lost, 
while mention is made of the allotment of Simeon (Josh. xix. 1 ff.) ? The blessing of 
Moses in Deut. xxxiii. presents another difficulty in the way of accepting Well- 
hausen’s view ; for it is unnatural to suppose that while all the other utterances in 
this chapter refer to tribes, that alone concerning Levi, which occurs in the midst 
of them, is to be referred to an order (comp. Wellhausen, p. 138 ff. ; against him 
Bredenkamp, p. 174 ; Orelli, in Herzog, 2d ed., art. ‘‘ Levi,’ p. 629). Observe that 
even the position of the utterance appears to be determined by the genealogical 
point of view. Wellhausen himself (p. 148) calls attention to the fact that the tribe 
of Levi belongs to the group of the four eldest sons of Leah. Thus the position 
of the utterance after that concerning the two other sons of Leah is explained, 
while no mention is made of Simeon. } 

(3) So also in Jacob’s blessing, Gen. xlix., and in that of Moses, Deut. xxxiii, 

(4) Comp. the Targums of Onkelos and Jerus. Onkelos interprets, ‘‘ Three 
_ things belonged to Reuben—birthright, priesthood, and kingship.’’ Luther also 
translates, ‘‘ The chief in the sacrifice.” 

(5) The young men who were set apart by Moses to assist at the sacrifice (Ex. 
xxiv. 5) are taken by Onkelos asthe first-born sons, and the priests mentioned in 
xix, 22, 24 are so understood by Rashi and Aben Esra. In opposition to this ex- 
planation of the latter passage, comp. Vitringa, Observationes Sacre, i. p. 284. 
[Article, ‘‘ Levi, Leviten, Levitenstadte,’’ in Herzog. 

(6) It is therefore not right to say that the election of the tribe of Levi to the 
priesthood was a reward for that deed (comp. Philo, Vit. Mos, iii. 19). 

(7) In whatever way we understand the difficult passage Ex. xxxii. 29, it is 
clearly indicated in Deut, xxxiii. 9, which obviously refers to Ex. xxxii., that the 
tribe, by its zeal for Jehovah’s honor, showed itself worthy of this share in the 
priestly honor which Aaron’s race enjoyed (comp. § 29, note 2). [Wellhausen 
indeed (comp. p. 138 f.) denies this reference, and finds in the passage the thought 
that the priest must act, in the service of Jehovah, as if he had no father, mother, 
brother, or children ; forin order to become a priest he must break away from all 
family bonds. Of the latter alleged duty the history says nothing, and the argument 
of Wellhausen from the history of Samuel does not prove it. That the words 
‘neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew he his own children,’’ even 
if the verbs are translated in the present tense, would not be accordant with his 
explanation, is felt by Wellhausen himself. That one should forsake not only 
father and mother, but also wife and children, in order to enter the priesthood, 
he says, could hardly have been therule. The case in Deut. xxxiii. 9 is only men- 
tioned as an extreme example of self-sacrifice. In no case can we infer from it 
that celibacy was required, but only that the priesthood scarcely gave the means 
of support to aman, to say nothing of a family (!) Dillmann, on the other hand, 
holds fast the reference to Ex, xxxii. 29 (see his Commentar. on the latter passage). 
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Bredenkamp (p.174 ff.) has thoroughly discussed the passage in opposition to Well- 
hausen.] Deut. x. 8 does not contradict this, since this passage must be taken in 
connection with vers. 1-5 and 10f., which likewise refer to Ex. xxxii. ff. Vers. 6 
and 7 are shown by their whole form to bean interpolation which interrupts the 
close connection between vers. 5 and 8. We may conjecture, in view of ix. 20, 
that the author of this gloss made the insertion in order to indicate the accept- 
ance of Moses’ prayer on behalf of Aaron, who died much later. On this passage 
compare especially Ranke, Unters. iiber den Pentateuch, ii. p. 288. Riehm, on the 
contrary (Die Gesetegebung Mosis im Lande Moab, p. 237 £.) forces again on Deuter- 
onomy a gross discrepancy from the book of Numbers, as if the former book rep- 
resents the Levites as chosen only after Aaron’s death, in the fortieth year of 
the wandering !—As regards the sense of Ex. xxxii. 29, it is to be observed that 
the view which sees in this passage a repetition of the words in which Moses 
summons the Levites to execute judgment against their brethren, as a sacrifice 
well pleasing to God, is not only liable to other objections, but does not conform 
to the strict usage of Vav consec. cum imperf. Instead of V8", we should on this 
view look rather, as in iv. 26, for V8 18. From the common use of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ to fill the hand”? (xxviii. 41, xxix. 9; 2 Chron. xiii. 9), we should be led to 
think of an offering of consecration, which the Levites had to offer up after the 
deed was executed, in reference to the calling which was now set before them 
[so also Dillmann]. What can be brought against this explanation has been best - 
collected by J. G. Carpzov, Apparatus hist. crit. antiquitatum sacri cod., p. 108 f. 
On the contrary, even Targ. Jon. finds in the passage a command to bring an 
offering of expiation for the shed blood ; and Kurtz, History of the Old Cov- 
enant, iii. p. 167, has given the same explanation [while K6hler, i. p. 279, regards 
it as an offering for the expiation of the apostasy of the people]. 


1. THE LEVITES (1). 
§ 93. 
The Mode and Meaning of the Representation of Israel by the Levites. 


The circumstances of the dedication of the tribe of Levi are represented in the 
following manner in the Pentateuch. We are told in Ex. xiii., that from the 
night in which Israel was redeemed all the first-born males among man and beast 
were dedicated to Jehovah. But instead of all the first-born sons then living 
from a month old and upward, He accepts the Levites as a standing gift of the 
people (comp. Num. viii. 16; and instead of the people’s cattle, he takes the 
cattle of the Levites, Num. iii. 11 f., 45 (2). [By the first-born, who were repre- 
sented by the Levites, are meant those both on the father’s and the mother’s side, 
that is, the father’s first-born by each of his wives] (3). 

With regard to the sense in which the Levites took the place of the first-born sons ac- 
cording to one view, the Levites were accepted by Jehovah to take charge of | 
the priestly services, which were previously incumbent on the first-born as the rep- 
resentatives of the families ; according to another view, the substitution of the Le- 
vites is to be looked upon under the aspect of sacrifice. In order to get at the 
right understanding, we must proceed from the latter conception. Nowhere in 
the Levitical law is anything said of an entrance on priestly rights which belonged 
already to the first-born children. The idea lying at the root of the dedication 
of the Levitical tribe is rather this :—As the Egyptians on account of their guilt 
were punished in their first-born children, so that the children took the place of 
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_ the whole nation, and bore as a sacrifice the curse of extermination which lay on 
all; so, conversely, Israel—the people chosen by Jehovah and redeemed from the 
bondage of man—in testimony that it owes its existence and possessions to divine 
grace alone, that it is indebted to its God for all that it has and is, must bring to 
God, as payment, the firstling blessings of his house in the place of the whole. 
But the offering of men is not executed by sacrificing them, but by giving them 
~ up for permanent service in the sanctuary (comp. the story of Hannah, 1 Sam. re 
22, 28). But instead of all the first-born sons of the people performing this ser- 
vice in the sanctuary, one tribe is permanently taken by divine choice from the or- 
dinary callings of life, and placed in a closer and particular relation toward God, 
in order to take charge of the service in the sanctuary, and thus to mediate for 
the people the communion of the sanctuary. The Levites were thus, in the first 
place, the living sacriyice by which the people rendered payment to Jehovah for 
owing their existence to Him ; but secondly, since the Levites, in consequence of 
this, performed in the sanctuary the service which the people ought to have rendered 
through their first-born, but could not on account of their uncleanness (Num. 
Xviii. 22 f.), they serve, in their substitution, as a covering or an atonement (339) 
also for the people who come near tothe sanctuary, Num. viii. 19. In the former 
respect, the Levites are given to the priests (to whom, in general, the use of the 
sacrifice of the firstlings is given), as a gift assigned to them by Jehovah (xviii. 6, 
comp. with iii. 9, viii. 19); they shall (as is said in xviii. 2, comp. with ver. 4, 
with allusion to their name) join themselves to the priest (4%), and serve him. In 
the second respect, the Levites themselves obtain a certain share in the mediatorial 
position which belongs to the priesthood, and thus the Levitical tribe forms the 
basis of the gradually ascending representation of the people before God. Em- 
phatically as it is inculcated on the Levites (comp, xvi. 10) that the dedication of 
their tribe does not involve the priesthood proper, yet their relative share in the 
priestly mediatorship, in distinction from the other tribes, is indicated very clearly 
in the regulations of encampment, —in the Levites having to encamp with the priests, 
immediately around the sanctuary, ‘‘ that wrath come not on the congregation of 
the children of Israel,’’ i. 58. comp. § 20).—What has been said explains further 
the difference which exists in reference to the Levites between the legislation in the 
middle books of the Pentateuch and Deuteronomy—namely, that the former gives 
special emphasis to the difference between the priests and Levites, while Deuteronomy, 
on the contrary, takes priests and Levites together, as one holy estate in distinction 
from the people (6). The two views do not contradict, but supplement each 
other. That Deuteronomy, as has often been said, knows no difference between 
the Levites who were priests and those who were not is decidedly incorrect ; forin 
Deuteronomy, where simply 9 or p> stands, it is the common Levites who are 
meant ; see especially xviii. 6-8, comp. with vers. 3-5 (4). This is true, however, 
that both are treated as essentially a single whole, as is manifest from the fact, that 
while the middle books of the Pentateuch are wont to denote the priests as ‘‘ sons 
of Aaron,’’ in Deuteronomy, on the contrary, the Levitical character of the priest- 
hood is made prominent by the priests being called ‘‘sons of Levi’? (xxi. 5, xxxi. 
9), or ‘‘ Levitical priests’’ (anon D5), xvii. 9, 18 (the same in Josh, iii. 3, 
etc.), and that also the vocation of the Levites is designated by terms which are 
elsewhere applied to the distinctively priestly calling, viz. ‘‘to minister in Jeho- 
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vah’s name’ (M7 OV3 NW), “to stand before Jehovah” (M7 *9D9 313) ; C9. 
Deut. xviii. 7, comp. with ver. 5 and xxi. 5, xvii. 12 (5). In the blessing of 
Moses (xxxili. 8 ff.), the idea of’ the priesthood is similarly transferred to the 
tribe ; and accordingly the ordinance of the priesthood is, as Mal. ii. 4 designates 
it, a covenant with Levi. (6). 


(1) Compare my article, ‘‘Levi, Leviten, Levitenstidte,” in Herzog’s Reail- 
Encyklop. 

(2) Since (Num. iii. 43) the number of first-born sons in the nation amounts to 
22,273, and the number of the Levites, on the contrary, only to 22,000, the over- 
plus is compensated by a fine of five shekels apiece, to be paid to Aaron and his 
sons (vers. 46-51).—There must be a mistake in the reckoning in vers. 22, 28, 34, 
which would give a sum of 22,300 ; see Kurtz, 7. c. 200f. Others suppose that these 
300 supernumerary Levites were themselves first-born children, 

(3) [See Lund, Alte jid Heiligthiimer, p. 622, and Keil in Havernick’s Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch i. p. 308. 

(4) [Comp. the explanation of this passage in Riehm, J. c. p. 35 fle 

(5) On the contrary, Num, xvi. 9 says the Levites are appointed -"357 9 
on? my. 

(6) [The question in regard to the persons employed in conducting the cere- 
monial worship has become quite prominent in the recent works on the develop- 
ment of the religious history of Israel. Comp. Wellhausen, i. 123 ff. ; Orelli’s 
supplement to the art. ‘‘ Levi, Leviten,’? in the 2d ed. of Herzog; Delitzsch, 
art. ‘‘ Leviten,’’? in Riehm; also in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft, H. vi.; Bredenkamp, p. 174 ff.; Dillmann’s Oommentar. on Ex. and Lev., p- 
457 ff., and especially 461; Kittel, ‘‘ The latest phase of the Pentateuch Question, ’’ 
in the Theol. Stud. aus Wiirttemberg, 1881, p. 147 ff. [Also W. Robertson Smith, 
Lhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 360, 436 ; Green, Moses and the Proph- 
ets, pp. 76-83 ; Curtiss, The Levitical Priests.| According to Wellhausen, the whole 
priestly body, which had nothing in common with the ancient tribe of Levi ex- 
cept the name (see § 92, note 1) bore the name of Levites. Originally few in 
number, they became in time numerous and influential, but no difference existed 
between Levites who were priests and those who were not. [All priests were 
Levites, and all Levites were priests.] The distinction between them, for which 
a preparation was made by the superior authority attached to the temple in Jerusa- 
lem and its priesthood in comparison with the country sanctuaries and their priests, 
arose in consequence of the centralizing of the worship under Josiah. The Deu- 
teronomic legislator demanded, however, for the country priests the right to 
officiate at the temple in Jerusalem, but Ezekiel subsequently demanded (xliv. 
6 ff.), asa punishment to them for having ministered at the high places (a service 
which previously was as legitimate as that in Jerusalem), that the country priests 
should be degraded to the rank of inferior servants in the temple worship. What 
was simply a result of the relations and the selfishness of the Jerusalem _priest- 
hood was thus rested by Ezekiel upon a moral ground. ‘‘He wrapped an ethical 
cloak around the logic of facts.’’ The passage in Ezekiel, xliv. 6 ff., forms the 
point of departure for this view. But while Wellhausen makes it teach that 
Ezekiel jirst made the distinction in question in the Levitical order, others hold 
that the prophet in this and other passages takes the distinction for granted, and 
that consequently the passage proves nothing, or rather the contrary of what Well- 
hausen supposes. (So Dillmann, p. 461: ‘‘ Ezekiel, in xl. 45 f., xlii. 18, xliii. 19, 
presupposes such a distinction as a matter of course, and in chap. xliv., where he 
expressly speaks concerning it, he will have, according to v. 6 ff., the original order 
restored’’). Against this whole theory of the post-Ezekiel origin of the Levitical 
legislation in the middle books of the Pentateuch, comp. especially Delitzsch in 
Riehm: ‘‘ That the legislation in the middle books of the Pentateuch is not of 
a date after the time of Ezekiel follows necessarily from the fact that the official 
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position and division of the Levites after the exile was in a stage of develop- 
ment, which is not reflected, either as to fact or language, in the legislation.”’ 
Indeed, if we take the ground that the tribe of Levi constituted the order of 
the Levites, we can scarcely come to any other opinion than that the Levites 
were not all priests. | 


§ 94. 
Official Functions, Dedication, and Social Position of the Levites. 


The official functions of the Levites are placed along with the service of the 
priests under the common point of view of ‘‘ keeping the charge of the sanctuary”’ 
(wpa ny2w) (comp. Num. iii. 28, 32 with xviii. 5), but at the same time they 
are definitely distinguished from the latter. The charge of ‘‘all concerns of the 
altar (1) and within the veil’? (Num. xviii. 7), with which, also, the performance 
of ceremonial acts connected with the other sacred furniture is united, falls ex- 
clusively to the priests (8). On the contrary, the service of the Levites is called 
the service of Jehovah’s dwelling-place, or of the tabernacle of meeting (comp. the 
different expressions, i, 53, xvi. 9, xviii. 4) ; it is designated as military service 
(82¥), iv. 3, 30, viii. 24 (in the camp of Jehovah, 1 Chron. ix. 19), and at a later 
period it was still organized entirely in a military manner. During the wander- 
ing in the wilderness, the Levites had the charge of the taking down, carrying, 
and setting up of the holy tabernacle (Num. i. 50 ff.) ; also of the carrying of the 
sacred furniture, particularly the ark of the covenant (comp. Deut. x. 8, xxxi. 25) 
(3). The division of these duties among the three Levitical families is given in 
Num. iii, 25-37, chap. iv. According to chap. iv. 3, 23, 30, the Levites were 
called to this service from their thirtieth to their fiftieth year; on the contrary, 
viii. 24 ff. represents their time of service as beginning as early as with their 
twenty-fifth year (4).—But the functions mentioned in the book of Numbers refer 
only to the time of the people’s wandering. There are no directions in the Pen- 
tateuch, or even in Deuteronomy, concerning the services of the Levites in the 
future, during the settlement of the people in the Holy Land (5). How entirely 
different would this be if the Levitical legislation of the Pentateuch were as late 
a production as the modern critics maintain ! (6), 

The act of the consecration of the Levites is described in Num. viii. 5-22. The 
first set of these ceremonies aims at purification, 1U (an expression which, more- 
over, in vers, 6 and 21, stands as a designation of the whole act of consecration, 
while, on the contrary, Ex. xxviii. 41, xxix. 1, wap is used in speaking of the con- 
secration of the priests). The purification falls (ver, 7) into three parts, —sprink- 
ling with the water of purification (ANON 9) ; shaving (‘‘ they shall cause the 
razor to pass over their whole body’’) ; washing of their clothes. There is no men- 
tion of investiture, as at the dedication of the priests, for the Pentateuch does 
not recognize any special official costume for the Levites (such as appears later), 
Thus purified, the Levites become fitted to be given to Jehovah. This is divided 
into the following ceremonies :—The laying on of hands (ver. 10). When the 
sacrifices which were to be offered afterward had been prepared (ver. 8), the 
whole congregation was to gather before the holy tabernacle. ‘‘ Then bring the 
Levites before Jehovah, and the children of Israel (namely, the representatives of 
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the congregation) shall lay their hands on the Levites.’”’ By this action the 
intention of the people to present the Levites as an offering in their name is ex- 
pressed (§ 126). The actual presentation is performed by waving or swinging 
(531A, comp. § 133), the ceremony which takes place at all the offerings which 
God relinquishes as a gift to the priest (7). Inthe case of the Levites, it is generally 
understood as a simple leading backward and forward. Then the sin-offering 
and burnt-offering are presented in the name of the Levites (who must therefore 
lay their hands, ver. 12, on the sacrificial animals), to atone for them (129? 
DN 9-2y) ; for even those whom God has accepted as a gift must be atoned for 
before they begin to serve in the sanctuary (8). 

In order that the tribe of Levi might be withdrawn from ordinary labor,— 
which in the theocratic state was agricultural,—and might give itself completely 
to its sacred vocation, no inheritance as a tribe was assigned to it (Num. xviii. 28). 
What Jehovah said to Aaron (Num. xviii. 30) is in Deut. x. 9 applied to the/ 6 
whole tribe of Levi—namely, that Jehovah Himself would be their inheritance. 
The tribe is scattered among all the other tribes, in the territories of which 
(Num. xxxv. 6) it received forty-eight towns (9), with their suburbs (ver. 7, 
D’v}29), that is, pasturages. In this law, moreover, the priests are included along 
with the Levites. The thirteen special towns for the priests are first mentioned 
in Josh. xxi. 4(10). Without doubt, this dispersion served the purpose of plac- 
ing the Levites in a position where they could watch over the keeping of the law. 
The tithes were assigned to them for their support (more further on, § 136, 3), 
This was not an over-abundant endowment. Even when the tithe was conscien- 
tiously paid, it was no certain income (and, besides, it did not increase with 
the increase of the tribe). Moreover, if the people showed themselves averse to 
this tax (as was to be expected in times of falling away from the theocratic law), 
the tribe of Levi was subjected to unavoidable poverty. And thus Deuteronomy 
represents the Levites as placed in a position requiring the support of alms, and 
as standing in the same line with strangers, widows, and orphans (xii. 19, xiv. 27, 
29, and elsewhere) (11). 


(1) Viz. both the altar of burnt sacrifice and the altar of incense, comp. 1 Chron, 
vi. 34. 

(2) The attempt of the Levite, Korah, to offer incense is punished as a criminal 
offence, Num. xvi. 

(3) The ark, however, must first be covered by the priests, Num. iv. 4 ff. ; the 
sight of it was absolutely forbidden to the Levites, ver. 17 ff. 

(4) This apparent contradiction is most easily solved by the assumption that the 
former passages refer to service in transporting the tabernacle, and the latter to 
Levitical service in general (comp. Hiivernick’s Introduction, p. 432) ; on another 
explanation (comp. Ranke, Untersuchungen iiber den Pentateuch, ii. p. 159), the 
time from the twenty-fifth to the thirtieth year is to be regarded mainly as a 
preparation for entering on the full service.—From fifty years old and upward 
the Levites are not to be compelled to do the work of serving, but only to help 
their brethren (probably as overseers, or by instructing the younger men). 

(5) In Deuteronomy the vocation of the Levites, as has been already indicated, 
is included under the priestly calling in general (x. 8, xviii. 7), but this without 
in any way assigning to the Levites those services which especially belong to the 
priests. For a mixture of the offices of the two classes does not at all follow from 
the fact that the priests, xxxi. 9, and also the Levites, ver. 25, are designated as 
bearers of the ark of the covenant. Subsequent usage (Josh. iii., vi. 6; 1 Kings 
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viii. 3 ff.) shows that the ark was carried by the priests on all solemn occasions ; 
while, on the contrary, this labor was incumbent on the Levites during the wan- 
dering in-the wilderness (so, too, in 2 Sam. xv. 34). 

(6) Riehm is very far from having made out his point, that the Deuteronomist, 
in what he says of the Levites, assumes a state of things that first arose after the 
time of Hezekiah. On the contrary, as will appear more clearly afterward, 
Stihelin (‘‘ Versuch einer Geschichte der Verhiltnisse des Stammes Levi,”’ in the 
Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenl. Gesellsch. 1855, p. 708 ff.) is probably in the right 
when he finds that what is contained in Deuteronomy in reference to the Levites 
entirely harmonizes with the time after Joshua. 

[It is not unreasonable to demand of the supporters of the hypothesis of the 
post-exilic origin of the priestly legislation, that they point out a design, which 
shall make its origin intelligible. In the law concerning the Levitical cities, the 
impossibility of executing which in that age is manifest, and is recognized without 
reserve by Wellhausen, an aim may indeed, with some painstaking, be supposed 
to be, that thereby the last and decisive difference was got rid of, which distin- 
guished the actual tribes from the Levites, viz., the tribal independence and com- 
pactness which were indicated by fixed settlements (Wellhausen, i. p. 167). The 
absurdity of such legislation he endeavors to relieve by observing that ‘‘the exe- 
cution of the law was probably postponed till the time of the Messiah.’ But the 
absurdity of making laws concerning the duties of the Levites in the wilderness 
for the age of the second temple cannot be relieved by referring them to the 
Messianic age, and the [supposed] tendency to give to the later legislation the 
“costume of the Mosaic age’’ does not explain satisfactorily why laws should be 
made which for the present have no sense, and without the specific form which 
the present demanded. | 

(7) See Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii, p. 283. 

(8) Special provisions for the personal conduct and regulation of the life of 
Levites (such as Lev. xxi. gives for the priests) are not contained in the Levitical 
laws in the Pentateuch. 

(9) Of which, six are appointed to be cities of refuge ; comp. ira, the aveng- 
ing of blood, § 108. 

(10) The list in 1 Chron. vi. 46 ff. varies in many ways from the statement in 
the book of Joshua.—The allotment of these towns is doubtless not to be under- 
stood as if the Levites were their only possessors, but that they received only the 
needful number of houses, along with the suburbs around the town to pasture 
their cattle, while the other houses, and the fields and granges belonging to each 
town, were occupied by the members of the tribe in whose land the town lay 
(comp. Josh, xxi. 12, and Keil on the passage). Reference has also been made in 
this connection with good reason to the law concerning the sale of Levites’ 
houses, Lev, xxv. 82 f., since this has a meaning only on the presupposition that 
other Israelites dwelt with the Levites. Accordingly in Bethshemesh, 1 Sam. vi. 
18, which was a priests’ town, Josh, xxi, 16, we find in fact at a later period in- 
habitants who are distinguished from the 0"? who were in it. It is probable that 
the latter expression was also used in speaking of members of the priestly family 
ma they were not really installed in the priest’s office (see Stiihelin, Jc. p. 

ae 

(11) Riehm (.c. p. 33 ff.) says that Deuteronomy distinctly contradicts the pro- 
visions in the book of Numbers concerning the dwelling-places of the Levites by 
presupposing a houseless tribe of Levites, and by representing the Levites as 
strangers living scattered in the various towns of the various tribes. This assertion 
is at first sight a gross exaggeration, since, with the exception of xviii. 6, the 
Levites themselves are not designated as strangers in any of the passages cited by 
Riehm (xii. 12, 18; xiv. 27, 29; xvi. 11, 14). In order to appreciate the state- 
ments in Deuteronomy rightly, compare also what is suid on the situation of the 
Levites as it was from the beginning of the time of the judges and onward, in the 
historical section of the ‘‘ Theology of Prophecy.”’ : 
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2. THE PRIESTHOOD (1). 
§ 95. 


It appears from what has been already said (§ 92), that the design of the priestly 
vocation is in the first place essentially to represent the nation asa holy congregation 
before Jehovah, with full divine authority (comp. Deut. xviii. 5), and to open up 
for it access to its God (2). Standing as a holy order between Jehovah and the 
congregation in its approach to Him, the priests are to cover the latter by the ho- 
liness of their office (3), which official holiness (Num. xviii. 1) covers also the 
guilt which adheres to the person of the priest himself; and in the functions of 
his office the priest is the medium of the intercourse which takes place in worship 
between Jehovah and the congregation, and which, on account of the sinful- 
ness of the congregation, becomes a service of atonement. The name 13 (and 
72712) probably refers to this priestly calling. The stem {'J2 appears to be con- 
nected with {}2 (as rae) with 533, VI) with 749), and to mean either intransitively, 
“to present oneself,’’ or transitively, parare, aptare; in the former case, jn3 
would be one who stands to represent another (4), and in the latter case the priest 
would be named from the preparing and presenting the sacrifice (5).—Besides this 
mediatorial calling, the priest has the office of teacher and interpreter of the law, 
Lev. x. 11, in which respect he has to accomplish a divine mission to the people ; 
hence the priest is, in Mal. ii. 7, called a M1 ax, ‘¢ for the priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and men should seek the law at his mouth.’’ As it is said in 
Ezek. xliv. 23, the priest shall ‘‘ teach my people the difference between the holy 
and profane, between the unclean and the clean’? (comp. Lev. x. 10, and the 
functions described in chap. xiii. f., Hag. ii. 11 ff.) ; it is further said in Ezekiel, 
ver. 24: ‘¢ And in controversy they shall stand in judgment ; they shall judge ane 


cording to my judgments” (6). The two sides of the priestly calling—to teach 


Israel Jehovah’s judgments and law, and to offer incense and sacrifice on His | 
altar—are embraced together, Deut. xxxiii. 10. A 

The bearers of this priestly dignity are, as has already been remarked, only the 
Aaronites ; and this choice of Aaron’s house is re-confirmed (Num. xvi.) in con- 
sequence of Korah’s rebellion, and certified (Num. xvii.) by the sign of the bud- 
ding almond-rod, which indicated that the priesthood does not rest on any natural 
pre-eminence whatever,—for Aaron’s rod had originally nothing more than the 
others,—but depends only on the divine grace, which fills this office with living” 
energy. But thenceforth the divine calling to the priesthood is connected with the 
natural propagation of Aaron’s family ; and as Aaron’s two sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
died because they offered strange fire (Lev. x. 1 f.), and left no sons, it passed to 
the race of the other two sons of Aaron, Hleazar and Ithamar (7). 

The holiness of the priesthood was to be reflected in the whole appearance of 
the priests, which was to suggest the highest purity and exclusive devotion to 
God. To this refer, in the first place, the provisions as to the bodily condition and 
regulation of life of the priests. The law treats of the bodily condition of the 
priests in Lev. xxi. 16-24. It declares that all considerable physical blemishes 
render a man unfit for the priest’s office. But though excluded from service, a 
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person afflicted with such blemishes might (ver. 22) enjoy the sacred gifts given 
for the support of the priests (as well of the first as of the second order) (8). The 
provisions for the regulation of the life are given in Lev. xxi. 1 ff. In it we 
are told that the priest shall not defile himself with any dead body, by taking 
charge of the funeral and sharing in the customs of mourning, except in the case 
of his nearest blood relatives, viz., his father, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
and his sister if she be still a virgin. The same six cases are named in Ezek. 
xliv. 25 (9). But even in these cases he must avoid every disfigurement of his 
body. With regard to marriage, the law (Lev. xxi. 7 ff.) commands that he 
shall not marry a harlot, or one who has been deflowered or divorced, but only a 
virgin or a widow ; which in Ezek. xliv. 22 is limited to “ virgins of the seed of 
Israel, or a widow of a priest’’ (10). Propriety and order must rule in the priest’s 
family. If a priest’s daughter give herself up to lewdness, she shall (Lev. xxi. 9) 
be burned (without doubt after being stoned). The dietetic directions which the law 
lays down for the priests, are simply that they must avoid the use of wine and 
other intoxicating liquors at the time of their service in the sanctuary, Lev. x. 9 
f., in order to preserve entire clearness of mind for their functions ; and further, 
that the general prohibition to defile oneself by partaking of what has died 
of itself, or been torn by beasts, is specially inculcated on them, xxii. 8. If a 
priest had levitically defiled himself, involuntarily, or in an unavoidable way, 
he might not eat of the holy food until he was legally cleansed again. Every 
offence against this rule was threatened with death, xxii. 2 ff, There is no 
prescription in the law as to the age required for entering on the priestly office. 
It is to be supposed that the rule concerning the age of the Levites held good of 
the priests also. 

The consecration of the priests, for which, as has already been mentioned, the 
expression wap (Ex. xxix. 1, xl. 13) is used, is prescribed in Ex, xxix. 1-37, 
xl. 12-15, and is mentioned in Lev. viii. as performed in the case of Aaron and 
his sons. The consecration of the priests consists of two classes of acts :—1. 
Washing, robing, and anointing; which three acts form the real consecration 
of the person to the priestly office ; 2. a threefold offering, by which the persons 
thus consecrated were put into all the functionsand rights of the priesthood. 
The consecration began by leading those who were to be consecrated to the door 
of the tabernacle, and washing them—doubtless their whole body, and not merely 
their hands and feet. The putting off of the uncleanness of the body is a symbol 
of spiritual cleansing, without which no one may approach God, and least of all 
he who conducts the ceremonies of atonement. This negative preparation was 
followed by the robing, which, with the common priests, consists in putting on 
four articles of dress,—breeches, coat, bonnet, and girdle ; comp. Ex. xxviii. 40- 
42 (11). The clothes were made of fine, shining white linen, as the symbol of 
purity ; only the girdle was embroidered with bright colors (woollen garments 
were forbidden). In the service shoes were not to be worn. Then followed the 
priestly anointing, a symbol of the communication of the Divine Spirit which 
operates in the priestly office (12). The olive oil employed was mixed with four 
sweet-smelling substances. According to tradition, we are to think of it as 
applied only to the forehead, in distinction from the unction of the high priest. 
This anointing was (Ex. xl. 15) to serve Aaron’s sons ‘‘ for an everlasting 
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priesthood throughout their generations ;” and this has often been understood 
as if this anointing had not to be repeated afterward in the case of common 
priests. 

The offering which followed, and which of course was not performed by those 
to be consecrated, but by Moses, comprised a threefold sacriyice. First, priests and 
altar are purified, Lev. viii. 15, by the sin-offering of a young builock ; then the 
offering of the purified priests to God is completed by the burnt-offering of a 
ram (13). Thirdly, this is followed by a modified thank-offering (14). This is 
the specific sacrifice for the consecration of the priests, and bears the name 
on, “filling,” Lev. viii. 22, 28 (vii. 37),—an expression which is to be ex- 
plained by the phrase ‘“‘ filling the hand,” and which refers to the conveyance of 
authority to the priest (15). Not only is the altar sprinkled with the blood of 
the sacrificed ram, as at other thank-offerings, but also the right ear, the right— 
thumb, and the great toe of the right foot of Aaron and his sons are touched with 
it: the ear, because the priest must at all times hearken to the holy voice of God ; 
the hand, because he must execute God’s commands, and especially the priestly 
functions ; the foot, because he must walk rightly and holily. Further, it is pe- 
culiar to this offering that Moses takes the fat pieces, the right shoulder of the 
ram, and some of the three different kinds of cakes belonging to the thank-offer- 
ing, and lays all these together in the hands of Aaron and his sons, and waves 
them before Jehovah, after which all is burned. This act signifies, first, the con- 
veyance of the function which belongs to the priest to offer the fat pieces on God’s 
altar ; secondly, the investiture of the priest with the gifts, which they receive 
in future for their service, but which they must now give over to Jehovah, be- 
cause they are not yet fully consecrated, and therefore cannot yet themselves act 
as priests (16). The conclusion of the festival is the sacrificialmeal. The dura- 
tion of the consecration is fixed at seven days (Ex. xxix. 15 ff. ; Lev. viii, 33 ff.). 
(During this whole time, those who are to be consecrated were to stay, day and 
night, in the outer court, at the entrance of the tabernacle.) On each of the six 
following days a repetition of the sin-offering was to take place (Ex. xxix. 86) ; 
it is not said whether the other two offerings and the anointing were to be repeated 
or not. (Still the repetition of these offerings is probable ; for the daily filling 
of the hands prescribed in Ex. xxix. 35, Lev. viii. 38, took place through the 
offering of consecration at which the burnt-offering was presupposed.)— 
The meaning of all these dicapara oapxdc, these outward priestly regula- 
tions, and the aim of these teachings, is distinctly expressed by the Old 
Testament itself in Deut. xxxiii. 9 f.: ‘‘ Who said unto his father and to his 
mother, I have not seen him ; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew 
his own children; for they have observed Thy word, and kept Thy covenant. 
They shall teach Jacob Thy judgments, and Israel Thy law; they shall put in- 
cense before Thee, and whole burnt sacrifice upon Thine altar.’ The priesthood, 
indeed, as such, is linked to birthright, and the priestly service demands only 
outward purity and perfection ; but that the real subjective qualification for the 
priesthood lies in undivided devotion to God, which, when His honor is in ques- 
tion, is willing to sacrifice even the highest worldly interest, is distinctly express- 
ed both here and in the calling of the tribe of Levi, Ex. xxxii, 26 ff. (comp. 
§ 29 with note 2). Unbroken obedience is demanded of the priest, Leva coo 1 
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will be sanctified in them that come nigh me (2), designation of the priests), 
and before all the people I will be honored’? (comp. Mal. ii. 5 ff.) (17). 

The maintenance of the priests was cared for in the following manner :—They 
received as dwelling-places thirteen of the towns which were given to the Levites, 
Josh. xxi. 4, 10 ff. (compare the enumeration in 1 Chron. vi. 39 ff., which, how- 
ever, is not free from corruptions of text) ; further—compare Num. xviii. 8 ff., 
the chief passage—the Levites had to give them the tithes of their tithes (18), 
and they received the gifts of the first-fruits, and certain parts of the offerings, 
etc. (19). Thus the maintenance of the priests was cared for sufficiently, but by 
no means abundantly ; in comparison with the endowments of the priestly caste 
in many other ancient nations, the provision for the Levitical priests is very 
moderate.—The deeper meaning of the declaration, that Jehovah alone is the 
portion and inheritance of the priests, Num. xviii. 20 (20), and what, therefore, 
ought to be the deepest ground of priestly thought and life, is expressed, Ps. xvi. 
5, in these words : ‘‘ The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup ; 
Thou maintainest my lot. The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places,’ etc. 


(1) Compare Kiiper, Das Priesterthum des A. Bundes, 1866, and my article, 
‘¢Priesterthum im A. T.,’’ in Herzog’s R. ZH. xii. [also Riehm’s art. ‘‘ Priester’’ 
in his Handworterbuch. 

(2) Mediatorship between God and the people is generally said to constitute the 
essence of the priesthood ; and this is, generally speaking, correct, but it is not 
an adequate expression of the specific business of the priesthood in distinction 
from the two other theocratic offices. Mediatorial vocation belongs also to the 
king and the prophet: to the king, because he acts in the name of Jehovah, and 
exercises judicial and executive authority in God’s state as one invested with His 
power ; to the prophet, because he speaks in Jehovah’s name, and opens up the 
divine counsel to the people. 

(3) A meaning of the priesthood which appears also in the place assigned to 
Aaron and his sons in the camp, immediately in front of the sanctuary (Num. iii. 
38). 

(4) As, according to Firuzabadi (see Gesenius, Thesaurus, li. p. 661), kahinun 
means one, ‘‘ qui surgit in alieno negotio et operam dat in causa ejus.’? Comp. 
Delitzsch on Ps. ex., 4. 

(5) Kahana, in Arabic, is chiefly used of soothsaying, but it is clear that this 
meaning isa derived one. On the 0°15, who are found among the king’s officers, 
see my article, ‘‘ Kénige, Kénigthum in Israel,’’ in Herzog’s R. ZH. 

(6) Comp. Deut. xvii. 9 ff. See the judicial functions of the priesthood, 
infra.—On its second side, also, the priestly vocation is distinguished from that 
of the prophets by the fact that the priest is bound solely to the interpretation 
and practice of the law, and does not receive in the spirit any further knowl- 
edge of the divine counsels ; to which the Urim and the Thummim of the high 
priest alone form an exception, if, as some have supposed, he thereby was made 
acquainted by inspiration with divine decisions. Note how Jer. xviii, 18 ascribes 
law to the priests, cownsel to the wise, word to the prophets ; or Ezek. vii. 26, law 
to the priests, cownsel to the elders, vision to the prophets. 

(7) While the prophet, the servant of Jehovah (733!), discharges his office in 
virtue of a free divine call, which is not confined to any tribe, and in virtue of 
his personal endowment by the Divine Spirit, the priest, the minister (NWN) of 
Jehovah, must prove his personal right to office by his genealogy, although a 
vital divine power also works in his office. Want of proof of descent from 
Aaron excluded from the priesthood ; an example of which is recorded in Ezra 
il, 62, Neh, vii. 64 (comp. Josephus, c. Ap. i. 7). [That the later Jerusalem 
priesthood was descended from the family of Aaron is controverted by Well- 
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hausen, i. p. 128 f., who appeals to 1 Sam. ii. 27 ff., as showing that Eli’s house 
and father’s house, and consequently the family chosen at the establishment of 

the theocracy, was displaced for another, namely, the family of Zadok (1 K. ii. 
27), which therefore was not legitimated by descent. But in the antiquity of the 
expression ‘‘ father’s house’ it cannot be said in v. 31 to indicate necessarily the 
entire posterity of the father of the stock, who was chosen at the establishment 
of the theocracy (Comp. Dillmann, Commentar ew Hz. und Lev., p. 460 and 58 ; see 
also § 101}; and if the passage is, as W. assumes, post-Deuteronomic, it cannot be 
understood, as Bredenkamp has shown, p. 181, as the former understands it ; for 
‘*to maintain that the Zadokites or priests of the temple, could have been called 
in that age upstarts, sprung from a line not Mosaically sanctioned, would be to 
annihilate their authority.’’] 

(8) It is scarcely needful to remark, that not all Aaronites, even when possessed 
of the qualifications required by the law, were really priests in office; thus 
Benaiah, military commandant under David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 
23; 1 Kings ii. 25), was, 1 Chron. xxvii. 5, a priest’s son. 

(9) Comp., too, Philo, de Monarch. § 12. [What is required of him at the 
death of his wife cannot be determined with certainty either from Lev. xxi. 4, 
or from Ezek. xxiv. 16 ff. Comp. Dillmann on Lev. xxi. 4.] 

(10) The latter limitation has only a prophetic character (s. Wagenseil, Sota, 
p. 557 f.), while the former is without doubt in the sense of the law, and is fol- 
lowed, Ezra x. 18 f., Neh. xiii. 28 ff. 

(11) In 1 Sam. xxii. 18, even the common priests wore an ephod, but of in- 
ferior material (73). 

(12) Certainly Ex. xxix. 7, Lev. viii. 12, speak only of the anointing of Aaron ; 
but Ex. xxvii, 41, xxx. 30, xl. 15, Lev. vil. 85 f., x. 7, refer distinctly to the 
anointing of Aaron’s sons. 

(13 and 14) Comp., further on, the description of the sacrificial worship, § 131 ff. 

(15) The phrase ‘2 T-N¥ 82D (Ex. xxviii, 41, xxix. 9, 29, 83; Lev. viii. 33, 
xvi. 32; Num. iii. 3; comp. Judg. xvii. 5) does not indicate the bestowal of 
a gift on the priest by Jehovah, but a conferring or delivering over of the rights 
of office, authorization (comp. Isa. xxii. 21). On the contrary, if one fills his 
hand to Jehovah (1 Chron. xxix. 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 31; comp. Ex. Xxxii. 29), 
this means, providing oneself with something to offer to Jehovah. [That the ex- 
pression, as Wellhausen, i. p. 182 f., deems probable, signified originally a filling 
of the hand with gold, and _so refers to a paid priesthood in the older time, does 
not follow from Judges xvii. ] 

(16) The breast, which was given to J ehovah at the common thank-offerings 
by waving it, but then relinquished by Him to the priest, falls in the present case 
to the share of Moses, as acting in the character of priest.—Lastly, Moses sprinkled 
the priests and their garments with a mixture of anointing oil and blood of the 
sacrifice (Lev. viii. 30; on the contrary, Ex. xxix. 21 represents this act as tak- 
ing place immediately after the sprinkling of the altar). 

(17) The official functions of the priests, in distinction from those of the Levites, 
Num. xviii. 3, are briefly designated by ‘‘ coming near to the vessels of the sanct- 
uary and the altar.”” Their functions in the holy place were—lighting the incense 
on the golden altar every morning and evening, cleaning and taking charge of 
the lamps and lighting them toward the evening, arranging the shewbread on the 
Sabbath ; in the court—keeping up the continual fire on the altar of burnt-offering, 
removing the ashes from the altar, presenting the morning and evening sacrifice 
(Lev. vi. 1 ff.), pronouncing the blessing on the people after the completion of 
the daily sacrifice (Num. vi. 23-27), waving the pieces of the sacrifices, sprink- 
ling of blood, and laying upon the altar and kindling all the parts which were 
offered. It was also, Num. x. 8-10, xxxi. 6, the priest’s duty to blow the sil- 
ver trumpets at festivals and sacrificial ceremonials as well as in campaigns (comp. 
2 Chron. xiii. 12). See in the discussion of the new-moon Sabbath, § 150, the 
meaning of the trumpet-blast, in virtue of which the blowing of the trumpets 


forms a part of the priestly intercession. 
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(18) Thus, on the one hand, the higher position of the priests over the Levites 
is expressed ; and on the other hand, an essential portion of the priests’ support 
is made dependent on the conscientiousness of the Levites. 

(19) See the particulars in the above-cited article, p. 180 ff., and compare, 
further on, the discussion of the sacrificial ritual and the theocratic taxes. 

(20) In Num. xviii, 20, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no inheritance in their land, neither 
shalt thou have any part among them: I am thy part and thine inheritance 
among the children of Israel,’’ was said to Aaron; comp. Deut. x. 9, xviii. 1 f. 
(Ezek, xliv. 28). 


3. THE HIGH PRIEST (1). 
§ 96. 


The name of the high priest is Syn 1930, Num. xxxv. 28, or Mon j03n, 
Ley. iv. 8, 5, 16; the most complete expression is in xxi. 10, ‘‘ The priest who 
is higher than his brethren, upon whose head the anointing oil was poured ;”’ he 
is also called the priest by way of distinction, e.g. Deut. xvii. 12 (2). In the 
high-priesthood are united the mediatorship by which the people are represented 
before God, and the official priestly sanctity by which they are reconciled. If 
God in the blood of an offering accepts the life of a clean animal by which the 
people’s sin and uncleanness is covered (according to the original meaning of 
183), in the high-priesthood, on the contrary, a man is elected and sanctified by 
God that he may in virtue of his holiness appear before Him for the people, and, 
as is said in the important passage Ex. xxviii. 38, bear the iniquity of the holy 
things [i.e..atone for the holy things regarded as in a state not accepted of 
God] which the children of Israel hallow in all their holy gifts, that they may be 
accepted before Jehovah. Thus the whole reconciling and sanctifying effect of the 
sacrifices is dependent on the existence of a personally reconciling mediatorship 
before God (8) ; and here the old covenant proclaims its inadequacy to effect a 
true reconciliation, in the fact that even the high priest himself, through whose 
intercession the defect which attaches to the offering is made good, himself in 
turn has need of reconciliation and purification by the blood of sacrifices, as one 
subject to sin and weakness (comp. Heb. v. 3). As the representative of the 
whole nation, the high priest bears on his shoulder and on his heart the names of 
the tribes of the people, Ex, xxviii. 12, 29. (Particulars on this passage below.) 
The same expiatory sacrifice is demanded for his person as for all the people, 
because he unites in his person the significance of the whole people (4) (comp. the 
ritual of sacrifice). When he in whose person the people stand before Jehovah 
commits an error, this, as is said in Lev. iv. 3, operates DYN NDWNY [so as to 
bring guilt on the people] ; that is, it causes a disturbance of the theocratic order, 
which requires to be atoned for, and is imputed to the whole people. When, 
on the contrary, God acknowledges a high priest as well-pleasing in His sight, 
this is a declaration in fact that He graciously accepts the whole people (5). 

This significance of the high priest, in virtue of which he is the M1 WM «. éé. 
(comp. Ps. cvi. 16), must be stamped on his whole appearance, which is to 
awaken to a still higher degree than that of the common priests, an impression 
of the highest purity and of exclusive devotion to God. To this end are directed, 
in the first place, the regulations in regard to his personal condition and mode of 
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life. In respect to descent and bodily constitution, the law prescribes nothing 
in which the high priest is to be different from the other priests (comp. § 95). 
On the other hand, the rules in Lev. xxi. 10-15, in regard to the ordering of his 
life, relate exclusively to the high priest. According to these, he who specially 
reflects the whole fulness of a holy life must have no polluting fellowship with 
death, and not even come in contact (ver. 11) with the corpses of his parents ; 
his priestly administration in the sanctuary may not be interrupted by any con- 
sideration whatever of the bonds of nature, otherwise regarded as most holy. 
Even every sign of mourning is denied him (6). With regard to the marriage of 
the high priest, the prohibition to marry a widow is added to the marriage re- 
strictions relating to the common priests. He must marry a pure virgin (ver. 
13 f.). 

Further, the high priest’s consecration to his office differed from that of the 
common priests (comp. § 95) with reference to the robing and anointing. On the 
former, see Ex. xxix. 5-9, Num. xx. 26-28 (7). Without the ornaments of his 
order, the high priest is simply a private individual, who, as such, cannot inter- 
cede for the people ; therefore he is threatened with death if he appear before 
Jehovah without them. The description of the high priest’s official garments is 
given in Ex. xxviii. and xxxix., with which Sir. xlv. 8-18 ; Josephus, Ané. iii. 7. 
4 ff., Bell. Jud. v. 5. 7, are to be compared (8). Over the ordinary priest’s dress 
the high priest wore, first, the oy (LXX rodgpnc), & woven upper dress of blue 
cotton, which is to be supposed, from the description we have of it, to be not in the 
style of a mantle, but aclose dress, with a laced opening for the neck and (accord- 
ing to Josephus and the Rabbins) armholes (not sleeves), so that the white sleeves 
of the under dress were seen. It was trimmed on the under hem with a fringe, on 
which were alternately pomegranates of cotton and golden bells ; Rabbinical tra- 
dition says there were seventy-two of the latter. These served to signa] to the 
people gathered in the court the entrance and performances of the high priest, Ex. 
xxviii. 35; they could thus follow him with their thoughts and prayers (9). 
Over the Meil was the ephod, 758, and to this the breastplate, jwn, with the 
Urim and the Thummim, was fastened by chains and ribbons, The covering of 
the head was a mitre, NDI¥D. On the front of it was a plate of gold, 7S, called 
in Ex. xxix. 6 1), that is, a diadem, with the inscription mind wip. For his 
duties on the yearly day of atonement another dress of office, made of white linen, 
was prescribed (comp. infra, § 140, on the day of atonement). 

This dress of office has received very various symbolic interpretations. These 
go back even to Philo, de Monarch. ii. 5 f., who referred it to cosmical relations, 
in conformity with his view of the Mosaic worship. Among more modern writers, 
Bahr (Symbolik, ii. p. 97 ff.) has entered into the particulars of the matter. Pro- 
ceeding from the position that the high priest, as mediator of the theocratic 
people, unites in himself its three theocratic dignities (comp. Pirke Aboth iv. 18),— 
that of the priesthood, the law, and kingship,—he finds that those garments of 
the high priest which he had in common with the other priests express the 
priestly character ; the Meil, that of the covenant ; the ephod and hhoshen, that 
of aking. But the whole assumption on which this interpretation rests is incor- 
rect. The Old Testament knows nothing of a royal dignity, for the present, be- 
longing to the high priest ; it awaits the union of the two dignities in the Messiah 
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(Ps. cx. 4; Zech. vi. 13), Even for the high priest, only the two sides of the 
priestly calling appear (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 10) which were treated of in § 95; 
and so also, in Sir. xlv. 16 f., a twofold office is ascribed to the high priest,—the 
EvAdonecOar wept tov Aacd by sacrifice, and the éfovoia év deafpxare Kpiuatwr didaFac 
tov "IakdB ra papropia, «7.2. (to have power over the ordinances of justice, that 
He may teach Jacob the precepts, and enlighten Israel in His law). Thus the 
high priest’s dress can have a symbolic meaning only in the two directions which 
have been mentioned, and this is unmistakably proved in its main part, the 
ephod and the breastplate (10). The power to give divine decisions to the people 
is expressed in the Urim and the Thummim (on these see § 97). The reference 
to the reconciling mediatorship, as has already been indicated, is especially 
marked by the fact that the high priest, when clothed with the ephod, bears the 
names of the twelve tribes on his heart and shoulders. As the heart (comp. § 71) 
is the focus of the personal life, bearing them on the heart denotes personal inter- 
penetration of his life and theirs, in virtue of which the high priest has the most 
lively sympathy with those for whom he intercedes (11). That the ephod is 


‘_ essentially a shoulder-piece (LXX érwuic) does not make it a symbol of kingly 


power ; what, generally speaking, lies in this, is only that the dignity of office 


, rests on him. When it is said in Ex. xxviii. 12 that the names of the twelve tribes 


were engraved on the onyx-stones by means of which the shoulder-pieces were 
fastened together, this certainly does not denote (as v. Gerlach also explains the 
passage) that the high priest is the people’s regent, but it is meant to signify that 
He as Mediator, carries, as it were, the people to God—that, so to speak, the 
people (comp. the term in Num. xi. 11) lie as a burden on him. 

The robing of the high priest is followed by his wnetion. The peculiarity of 
the unction of the high priest is designated by the expression wNy-by ps) (Ex. 
xxix. 7; Lev. viii. 12., xxi. 10), which implies that the anointing oil is poured 
on him in rich abundance (comp. Ps. cxxxiii. 2). From his unction, the high 
priest was called (as remarked above) x, éf., ‘‘ the anointed priest.”’ 

Lastly, with reference to the high priest’s functions, it is first to be noted that all 
the functions of the common priests fell alsoon him. The law does not distinguish 
any services which fell exclusively on the latter class. Josephus (Bell. Jud. v. 5. 7) 
says that the high priest’s functions were limited to the Sabbath, the new moons, 
and festivals ; but in Mishna Thamid, vii. 8, it is presupposed that he might, at his 
pleasure, take part in the sacrificial services, Secondly, the service on the day of 
atonement, and the Urim and Thummim, were specially assigned to the high priest 
(comp. § 140 f.). On his share in the administration of justice, see below.—It is 
further to be noted, that the whole sacrificial service forms a self-contained unity, 
and that the same is true of the priesthood, When the subordinate priests officiate 
at the service of the sacrifice, they do not act as single persons, but by the author- 
ity which is bestowed on the whole priesthood, and concentrated in the high 
priest ; and thus they really act inthe place of the high priest. Hence it corre- 
sponds entirely with the Mosaic view of the priesthood, that Sir. xlv. 14, 16 
(17, 20) designates the service of the altar simply as the service of Aaron. 


(1) Comp. my article ‘‘ Hoherpriester,’’ in Herzog’s R. Z. [with additions in the 
2d ed. by Delitzsch]. Se - 
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(2) In the passages which treat of the high-priesthood in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch, Aaron, the first bearer of the office, is generally named instead of 
the office itself.WN17 }13 appears only in the later style, in 2 Kings xxv. 18, 
Ezra vii. 5, 2 Chron. xix. 11, comp. xxiv. 6.—The LXX generally write 64 iepevc 
6 wéyac,—Lev. iv. 3, apyvepeve, and generally so in the New Testament, in Philo, 
and Josephus.—On the dpyepeic in the N. T., see Delitzsch in the above-cited 
article, p. 238. 

(3) Comp. Calvin’s good exposition of Ex. xxviii. 38 : ‘‘ Oblationum sanctarum 
iniquitas tollenda et purganda fuit per sacerdotem. Frigidum est illud commen- 
tum, si quid erroris admissum esset in ceremoniis, remissum fuisse sacerdotis 
precibus. Longius enim respicere nos oportet: ideo oblationum iniquitatem 
deleri a sacerdote, quia nulla oblatio, quatenus est hominis, omni vitio caret. 
Dictu hoc asperum est et fere rapddofov, sanctitates ipsas esse immundas, ut venia 
indigeant ; sed tenendum est, nihil esse tam purum, quod non aliquid labis a 
nobis contrahat. —Nihil Dei cultu prestantius : et tamen nihil offerre potuit pop- 
ulus etiam a lege prescriptum, nisi intercedente venia, quam nonnisi per sacerdo- 
tem obtinuit.’’ 

(4) Sxiw-5> 323 ‘pw, ‘‘eequiparatur universo Israéli,’? says Aben Esra on 
Ley. iv. 13. Compare, in particular, Bahr, Symbol. des mos. Kultus, 1st ed. ii. p. 
13 f. 

(5) Zech. iii. must be explained from this point of view (comp. § 200). 

(6) The words (Lev. xxi. 12), ‘‘ He shall not go out of the sanctuary,’’ must be 
supplemented according to the context, funeris causa ; x. 7 serves for explana- 
tion.—The expression in xxi. 10, ‘‘ he shall not uncover his head,’’ refers, prob- 
ably, to the removing of the head-dress in order to sprinkle the head with dust 
and ashes ; see Havernick on Ezek. xxiv. 17. But Knobel [and Dillmann] under- 
stand Y5 to mean, leaving the hair loose or flying. Compare on this, and the 
command not to rend his clothes, the above-cited article, p. 199 f. 

(7) The transference of the office of high priest from Aaron to Eleazar took 
place (Num. xx. 26-28) by the transference of the ornaments of office. 

(8) The most valuable monographs on this topic are: Braun, De vestitu sacer- 
dotum hebreorum, 1680; Carpzov, De pontificum hebreorum vestitu sacro, in Ugo- 
lino’s hes. xii. ; Abraham ben David, Dissert. de vestitu sacerdotum hebreorum, in 
Ugolino, xiii. ‘ 

(9) Compare, also Sir. xlv. 9. The passage Ex. xxviii. 35 was formerly misun- 
derstood, chiefly because it was thought needful closely to connect the words 
nam 8) with what precedes them ; see the genuinely Rabbinical explanation in 
Abraham ben David, /.c. p. xx. f. 

(10) The term TD8T Ty, used in Ex. xxviii. 31, shows that the Meil has no 
independent importance. [Above-cited article. | ; 

(11) Comp. Cant. viii. 6 ; 2 Cor. vii. 8; Phil. i. 7.—The plerosis of the above 
provision in the Epistle to the Hebrews is familiar. 


Il. THE THEOCRATIC AUTHORITY. 
1. THEH LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY. 


§ 97. 


In virtue of the principles of the theocracy, all the powers of the state are united 
(§ 91) in Jehovah ; even when the congregation acts, it is in His name. He is 
first the Lawgiver, ppnd (Isa, xxxiii. 22). His legislative power He exercised 
through Moses. The fundamental law given through him is inviolably valid for 
all time. As God’s covenant with His people is eternal, so also are the covenant 


> 
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ordinances ; they are, as the expression frequently runs, everlasting laws and 
statutes for Israel and the future generations (see Ex. xii. 14, 17, xxvii. 21, xxviii. 
48, and many passages). The Pentateuch knows nothing of a future change in 
the law, nor of an abrogation of it even in part ; only the attitude of the people 
toward the law was to be different in the last times (see § 90). But, on the other 
hand, in the development of the theocracy, the need of receiving an immediate 
proclamation of Jehovah’s kingly will must always reappear. This need was met 
by the Urim and Thummin, through which the high priest, in whose breastplate 
they were set, received the decision of Jehovah (Num. xxvii. 21) ; and this is 
why the breastplate bears the name USWPT {WN [the breastplate of judgment] 
(Ex, xxviii. 30). It probably bore some resemblance to the figure made of pre- 
cious stones, which Diodorus (Biblioth. i. 48, 75) and Adlian (Var. hist. xiv. 34) say 
the Egyptian high priest wore round his neck, and which bore the name of truth 
(aAfGeva), as indeed the Urim and Thummin are translated by the LXX by dpiwore 
kal GagGea. The term 0°38 refers to the divine illumination, the 0°DA to the un- 
impeachable correctness of the divine decision ; comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 41. It cannot 
be determined from the Old Testament how the decision took place. It is not quite 
clear from the expression (Ex. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 8), ‘‘ put the Urim and 
Thummim in the breastplate of judgment,’’ that the Urim and Thummim were 
something different from the precious stones which were set in the breastplate ; 
for the expression may stand in a sense similar to the phrase, to lay a curse or 
blessing on anything. But if the Urim and Thummin are really spoken of in 
1 Sam. xiv. 41 f., as must be admitted, if we adopt the fuller text of the LXX 
(with Thenius and other modern writers), they must be regarded as a holy lot, 
different from the gems of the breastplate, and probably fastened to it, but capa- 
ble of being taken off and cast (1). But, on the other hand, it is to be noted 
that the term San, to cast or throw, is nowhere else used of the Urim and Thum- 
mim. Since every part of the high priest’s dress is described so accurately, we 
should expect to have a more particular description of the Urim and Thummim 
if they were anything distinct. According to Josephus, the divine answer came 
by the sparkling of the jewels; even the Rabbinical tradition, though it is so di- 
vided on points of detail, is almost unanimous in declaring that the revelation 
was made by the illumination of particular letters of the writing on the jewels. 
But several late writers, and especially Biihr (/.c. ii. p. 135 ff.), think, that when 
the high priest laid the matter in question before God in prayer, the decision fol- 
lowed by inspiration ; and ‘“ that the pledge that an answer should be given him 
which should be in accordance with God’s will, and serve for the good of the 
people, was worn on his heart in the Urim and Thummim.” Similarly Hengsten- 
berg (Hist. of the Kingdom of God, 2 Per. p. 148 f.). Thus the Urim and Thum- 
mim, whether similar to the precious stones of the breastplate or different from 
them, would have had simply the character of symbols and pledges. There are 
no satisfactory grounds for this view of Bihr’s, and we must decline to accept 
it.—Tradition says that it was not permitted to consult the oracle on private 
concerns and on matters of small moment, but only in such cases as concerned 
the welfare of the whole people (comp. Judg. xx. 27 f.). 1 Sam. xxiii. 9 ff., 
xxx. 7 f., agree with this, for David stands before the high priest here as the one 
who is called to the kingship. After David there is no ocea8ion on which this 
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oracle is consulted, and the Urim and Thummim seem to have fallen more and 
more into disuse—displaced, probably, by prophecy. Josephus, indeed, says 
(Ant. iii. 8. 9) that the oracle ceased only two hundred years before his time ; 
but this contradicts the passage in Ezra ii. 63, where we read that there had 
been no oracle since the exile ; and with this Jewish tradition agrees. 

The sacred lot seems to have been different from the Urim and Thummim. It 
was employed (Num. xxvi. 55 f. ; Josh. xiv.) at the division of the tribal territo- 
ries, to discover the guilty one who had brought a curse on the people (Josh. vii. 
14 ff.), and in1 Sam. xiv. 41 (unless the Urim and Thummim are there meant) and 
1 Sam. x. 20f., at the king’s election. The lot must also have been used to decide 
priestly {?} controversies ; compare Prov. xviii. 18.—These methods of inquiring 
into the divine will retire into the background the more prophecy becomes prom- 
inent. We read in Deut. xviii. 19 ff., how Moses, before parting from the peo- 
ple, led them to look for the sending forth of new organs of revelation. The 
people who stand in covenant with the living God shall not be left to a helpless- 
ness which might be the occasion of seeking disclosures from the heathen divina- 
tion, so stringently prohibited in all its forms (2). And as the people could not 
bear the terror of an immediate revelation from God, Jehovah will hold com- 
munion with them through men, raising up again and again from the midst of 
the people such men as Moses, in whose mouth He puts His words. These are 
the prophets, the O°") (8). 


(1) 1 Sam. xiv. 41, the inquiring into the divine will by Saul: ‘‘God of Israel, 
give D’DN,’’—give a pure, true utterance. Ver. 42: ‘‘Draw lots between me 
and Jonathan.’’—I believe, with Keil, that another sacred lot is here spoken of. 

(2) Comp. Num. xxiii. 23: ‘‘ Surely there is no enchantment in Jacob, neither 
is there any divination in Israel ; in due time it is told of Jacob and Israel what 
God doeth.’’ See Hengstenberg on the passage. 

(3) The Prophetic Theology further on is connected with this point. 


2. THE JUDICIAL POWER (1). 
§ 98. 
The Principle and Organization of the Administration of Justice. 


The administration of justice is, in virtue of the principles of theocracy, only an 
efflua of the divine judgment. ‘The judgment is God’s,”’ Deut. i. 17; to seek 
justice is to inquire of God, Ex. xviii. 15 ; he who appears in judgment comes 
before Jehovah, Deut. xix. 17; and thus also the expressions, Drriox-ON want, 
Ex. xxi. 6, and DrioNn 4 §13, xxii. 8, are to be explained, whether it be that 
these expressions point to the God who rules in the administration of justice 
(comp. also xviii. 19), or that the judge himself is called Elohim, as the one who 
takes the place of God (comp. Ps. lxxxii. 1, 6, but not Ex. xxii. 27, where prrioN 
designates God ; comp. § 86). The theocratic ordinances of judgment limit also 
the power of the head of a family, by taking from him (Deut. 0.6 ON Rd OD. 
xxi. 20) the power over the life and death of those belonging to him, which he 
still exercised (comp. Gen. xxxviii. 24) in the time of the patriarchs. Lynch 
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law is also forbidden, because the office of avenger is God’s alone, Lev. xix. 18. 
The old custom of blood revenge is indeed retained, but it is subjected to theocratic 
regulations. 

With regard to the organization of the courts of justice, we must distinguish in 
the Pentateuch the provisions given only for the march through the wilderness, and 
the regulations in Deuteronomy, which had reference to later circwmstances.—Moses, 
who at the beginning united in his person all the theocratic offices, was also the 
first judge, Ex. xviii. 13 ff. As he was unable alone to meet the cares of justice, 
he set judges over the people,—over thousands, over hundreds, over fifties, and 
over tens, at Jethro’s advice, ver. 25 f. ; Deut. i. 12 ff. At the nomination of the 
judges, which was supported by the choice of the people (Deut. i. 13, ‘‘ Take 
you’’), the moral and intellectual qualities of those nominated were chiefiy taken 
into account, Ex. xviii. 21, Deut. i. 13, 15; still it is probable that Moses (comp. 
Deut. i. 5, ‘I took the chiefs of your tribes’) was guided by the constitution of 
the tribes then existing among the people, and at the same time by regard to the 
military division of the people, which was necessary during the march through 
the wilderness (comp. Num. xxxi. 14, where there is mention of military captains 
over thousands and over hundreds).—We are not to think of appellate courts in 
connection with the relation of these judges to one another. The subordinate 
judges are to decide minor matters, while the more difficult cases are brought 
before Mosés, to whom they are referred not by the disputing parties, but by the 
subordinate judges who find the matter too difficult for them, Deut. i. 17 f. (Ex. 
xviii. 22, 26) ; upon which Moses brings it before Jehovah ; comp. Ex. xviii. 19, 
and the examples in Lev. xxiv. 11 ff., Num. xv. 33 ff., xxvii. 2 ff 

Deuteronomy lays down new regulations for the time of the approaching settlement 
of the people in the land (the explanation of which has some difficulties). The 
administration of justice is placed in the hands of the congregation ; for the 
nation that is sanctified to God has, as such, the calling ‘‘to put away the evil 
from among it’? which is the ever-recurring formula ; see passages like Deut. xiii. 
6, xvii. 7, xxi, 21, etc., compared with earlier ones, Lev. xxiv. 14, Num. xy. 35, 
—A very vivid description of the way in which courts were held in Israel is given 
in later times by the story of the judgment of Naboth, 1 Kings xxi.—Hence the 
administration is to be exercised publicly, at the open places before the gates, 
Deut. xxi. 19, xxiii, 15, xxv. 7. The community exercises its judicial power by 
special judges, who are to be placed in all the gates, Deut. xvi. 18 (who decide 
‘“‘if there be a quarrel between men,’’ xxv. 1). These are different—see Deut. 
xxi. 2, comp. Josh. viii. 338 (xxiii. 2)—from the DPI, but probably are, as a 
rule, taken from them, The college of the 0°3p! itself acts only in cases of law, 
where the question is no longer one of judicial inquiry, but of judicial inter- 
position in a matter already plain ; Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 19, xxii. 15, xxv. 8 (2). A 
higher tribunal is ordained for more difficult cases, Deut. xvii. 8 ff. It is to judge 
“between blood and blood (z.e. where itis doubtful under which category (comp. 
Ex. xxi, 12 ff.) manslaughter is to be placed) ; between strife and strife ({"7, 
without doubt as designation of the cause civiles) ; between injury and injury”’ 
(Y31 here, and in xxi. 5, no doubt denotes bodily injuries). Here also the court 
is not a court of appeal, but has to decide cases in which the local courts do not 
venture to decide. The seat of this higher court was to be at the sanctuary ; it 
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was to be composed of priests, who (Lev. x. 11) were to give a decision out of the 
law (as in Num. xv. 33, xxvii. 2, we find that the high priest took a part in the 
administration of justice), and a civil judge who had other judges at his side, 
Deut. xix. 17.—The 0°0¥ appear as officers subordinate to the judges (and are 
mentioned as early as the residence in Egypt, as the overseers of the people, comp. 
§ 26), Deut. i. 15, xvi. 18 (comp.. Josh. viii. 83; 1 Chron. xxiii. 4, ete.). These, 
as their name denotes, were ‘‘ writers,’ from which arose very multifarious em- 
ployments. In the highest college of 70 elders, there were Shéterim, Num. xi. 
16. They had to act in selecting men for war service, Deut. xx. 5, 8, 9; and 
many other duties of police and administration may have been added to this. 


(1) For the literature, compare Schnell’s valuable little monograph, Das 
israelitische Recht in seinen Grundziigen dargestellt, Basel, 1858. The chief work 
on this topic is the book by Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Recht, two parts, 1846-48, 
2d ed. 1853. See also my article, ‘‘Gericht und Gerichtsverwaltung bei den 
Hebraern,’’ in Herzog’s #.Z. vol. v, [also Riehm, art. ‘‘ Gerichtswesen,’’ in his 
Handworterbuch}. 

(2) See Schultz on Deut. xvi. 18, etc. 


§ 99. 
The Course of Justice and Punishment, 


The course of justice is very simple (1). The complaint is brought before the 
judges by word of mouth, either by the parties, Deut. xxi. 20, xxii. 16, or by others 
bringing both parties in the dispute into court, xxv.1. The parties must both ap- 
‘pear in person before the judge. The accused person who does not appear is sent 
for by the judge, xxv. 8. The business of the judge is, it is declared, to hear and 
thoroughly investigate. The law (as Schnell rightly observes) accumulates ex- 
pressions (comp. ¢.g. xiii. 14) ‘‘ to represent the thoroughness and whole compass 
of the work of the judge, in its earnestness, penetration, and patience.’’—In some 
circumstances a simple exhibition of the article (Ex. xxii. 12 (18)) serves as 
evidence ; Deut. xxii. 15 is an example of such evidence. A different case is 
when parents complain against a disobedient son (xxi. 18 ff.). Here the complaint 
itself is proof (2).—But the testimony of witnesses is the most usual form of evi- 
dence. Special emphasis is laid upon this. It is enacted that two or three (3) 
witnesses shall be brought, xix. 15, particularly in criminal cases, Num. xxxv. 
30; Deut. xvii. 6. If the punishment of death be pronounced, the hand of the 
witnesses must be the first lifted against the person to be punished, Deut. xiii. 
10, xvii. 7. All the witnesses (Lev. xxiv. 14) lay their hands on the head of him 
who is to be stoned. He who was convicted of false witness was condemned to 
the same punishment as the accused person would have received, Deut. xix, 19. 
—Further, the cath also is a means of evidence. It occurs as an oath of purgation ; 
e.g. for theft, Ex. xxii. 6-10, comp. with 1 Kings viii. 31 f. Lev. v. 1 is often 
quoted for the use of the oath in evidence ; but what is there spoken of is not the 
administration of an oath to the witnesses with respect to what they utter, but a 
solemn adjuration of those present, by which those who have knowledge of the 
matter are called on to come forward as witnesses ; comp. Prov. xxix. 24. Lastly, 
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we have to add the adjuration of a wife who was accused of adultery, which 
called forth an immediate judgment from God, Num. v. 11 ff. The Mosaic 
legislation does not recognize torture as a means of evidence.—The form of the 
sentence of judgment is not laid down. As a rule, execution immediately 
followed on condemnation, Num. xv. 36; Deut. xxii. 18, xxv. 2. 

The Mosaic principle of punishment is the jus tabionis, as it is repeatedly ex- 
pressed in the sentence, “ Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,”’ etc., Ex. 
xxi. 23-25; Lev. xxiv. 18 ff.; Deut. xix. 21: it shall be done to him who has 
offended as he has done; in other words, the punishment is a retribution corre- 
sponding in quantity and quality to the wicked deed. But that the talio is not 
meant to be understood in a merely external sense is not only shown by various 
provisions of punishment, but by the fact that not simply the deed itself, but the 
guilt lying at the root of the deed, is often taken into account in determining the 
punishment. The punishment of death is attached apparently to a large number 
of crimes. It is prescribed not only for the crime of murder, maltreatment of 
parents, man-stealing (Ex. xxi. 12 ff.), adultery, incest and other unnatural crimes, 
idolatry, and the practice of heathen divination and witchcraft (Lev. xx. Deut. 
xiii. 6 ff.), but for overstepping certain fundamental ordinances of the theocracy, 
the law of circumcision, Gen. xvii. 14; the law of the passover, Ex. xii, 15,19; 
the Sabbath law, xxxi. 14 f.; the pollution of sacrifices, Lev. vii. 20 ff. ; sacrific- 
ing at other places than the sanctuary, xvii. 8 f.; certain laws of purification, 
xxii. 8, Num. xix. 13, 20. Yet the peculiar expression, ‘‘to be cut off from his 
people’? (193 JIPP NIN WHIT 7) 792)), is chosen for the punishment of trans- 
gressions of the latter class in distinction from the former, —an expression which, 
indeed, cannot refer to simple banishment (as some have interpreted it), but still, 
in some cases, seems to point to a punishment to be executed not by human judg- 
ment, but by the divine power ; comp. what is said in Lev. xvii. 10 with reference 
to the person who eats blood: “TI will blot out that person” CAINN). When 
the punishment was really to be executed by human judgment, the term nov 
[he shall be put to death], is used—as of the violation of the Sabbath law, Ex. 
xxxi. 14, and in the passages of the former kind, Ex. xxi. 12 ff., Lev. xx., etc. 
In general, in all cases where the people did not execute judgment on the trans- 
gressor, Jehovah Himself reserves the exercise of justice to Himself ; see, as main 
passage, Lev. xx. 4-6.—In the Mosaic law, corporal chastisement (stripes) appears 
as another form of punishment, Deut. xxv. 2 f., also fines, e.g. Ex. xxi. 22, Lev. 
xxiv. 18, ete. The jus talionis was to be recognized in case of bodily injury, Ex. 
xxi, 23-25; Lev. xxiv. 19 f.; Deut. xix. 21. But while this was the principle 
announced, we may suppose that a proportionate money fine generally took the 
place of bodily punishment. Further, there occurs the judicial selling of a guilty 
person. The Pentateuch, on the contrary, gives no information of imprisonment 
as a punishment except among the Egyptians (Gen. xxxix. ff.), and the Mosaic law 
does not recognize it (though certainly at a later time this punishment occurs in 
Israel also) ; in Lev. xxiv. 12, imprisonment is only used to secure the man for 
the time.—With what emphasis the law demands the strict and impartial admin- 
istration of justice, especially with reference to the poor, see Ex. xxiii. 6-8, Lev. 
xix, 15, Deut. i. 16 f., and other passages (12). 
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(1) I follow closely Schnell’s excellent discussion, 7.c. p. 10 ff. The treatment 
of these topics is a matter for lawyers, and it is to be regretted that the Mosaic 
jaw has not received more attention from them. 

(2) In Deut. xxi. 18 ff.,it is ordained that, if the chastisement inflicted on a 
reckless, stubborn son is without result, he shall be brought by the parents be- 
fore the court of the town, and be put to death by sentence of the judge.—Schnell 
continues, J.c. p. 11: ‘‘If the hearts of the father and of the mother consent to 
deliver their child to the judge before the congregation of the people, the utmost 
is done that the judges need to know.”’ 

(8) This point is excellently discussed in Géttliches Recht und menschliche Sate- 
ung, Basel, 1839: ‘‘There are witnesses of God, and faithful witnesses ; and 
there are witnesses who cannot show the truth, and witnesses who must be put 
toshame. Therefore the judges are permitted and ordered to consider, besides 
those things which come before their eyes, other points which may decide whether 
shey shall require the evidence of two or of three witnesses,”? 


3. THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 
§ 100. 


The Mosaic theocracy presents the peculiar phenomenon of being originally 
anprovided with a definite office for executing the power of the state. The princes 
of the tribes (D°X'W), spoken of in Num. i. 16, 44, vii. 2, Ex. xxxiv. 31, and else- 
where (called also ‘‘heads of the tribes’? (DWN) Num. xxx. 2; Deut. v. 20) 
form no theocratic body (1). They are taken from the D’3p!, who arose, doubt- 
less, from the heads of clans and families (2). The latter had, indeed, a judicial 
position, but they appear mainly as representatives of the people (WIZ 8p, 
Num. i. 16, comp. with xvi. 2), not of Jehovah. That they were appointed for 
certain services always rests on a special nomination. Thus the committee of the 
Seventy was formed, who (Num. xi. 16 ff.) were to stand by Moses’ side in lead- 
ing the people, but who appear to have existed only for the time of the march 
through the wilderness, though the Talmud derives the origin of the Sanhedrim 
from them. In the same way, twelve chiefs were deputed to spy out the Holy 
Land (Num. xiii. 2 ff.), and twelve princes were made the committee formed 
for dividing the land, xxxiv. 18 ff. Butall this constitutes no permanent execu- 
tive. Jehovah Himself acts, as circumstances demand, in the immediate exercise 
of power, in order to execute His kingly will and to maintain the covenant law ; 
but for the rest, only the assurance is expressed (Num, xxvii. 16 f.) that Jehovah 
will not leave His congregation as a flock without a shepherd, but will always, 
again and again, appoint a leader over them and endow him with His Spirit, as 
He raised up Joshua in Moses’ stead, and afterward the Judges.—This want of a 
regular executive in the Mosaic constitution has been thought very remarkable 
(8). It has been thought inconceivable that Moses did so little for the execution 
of his detailed legislation—that he did not see that without a supreme authority 
no state could possibly exist. It is said that this is a strong proof that the whole 
Mosaic state, as it is laid before us in the Pentateuch, is only an historical abstrac- 
tion. But the theocratic constitution does not rest on the calculations of a clever 
founder of a religion, but on the stability of the counsel of revelation, which is 
certain of its realization (in spite of the apparent inadequacy of the earthly insti- 
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tution) ; that defect is simply a proof of the strength and self-confidence of the 
theocratic principle. Moreover, the whole history of the people in the time of 
the Judges is to be understood only on the presupposition that there was no es- 
tablished executive power in the state. 

Yet Deuteronomy, in the law concerning a king, in chap. xvii. 14-20, leaves. 
open the possibility of setting up an earthly kingship. The actual existence of 
this office in the future is afterward presupposed in xxviii. 36 (comp. moreover, 
the previous prophecy in Gen. xvii. 6, 16, xxxv. 11; Num. xxiv. 17). This future 
kingship is, however, subjected strictly to the theocratic principle. The people 
shall only set over them as king one whom Jehovah shall choose out of their midst. 
The kingly dignity shall indeed be confined to Israelites by descent, but not to 
any particular privileged family (like the priesthood) ; while, at the same time, it 
is not conferred by the free choice of the people (as the Edomites, for example, 
Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, must have had such an elective kingship). The chosen king 
shall ‘‘ not keep many horses’’—that is, he is not to defend his kingdom by a 
standing army (comp. Isa. xxxi. 1); he shall likewise avoid luxury and the keep- 
ing of many wives. He is, further, not to regard himself as the people’s lawgiver, 
but shall take the divine law as his strict rule, ‘‘ that his heart may not be lifted 
up above his brethren, and that he may not deviate from the command, either to 
the right hand or the left” (4). The stability of his kingship and its descent to 
his children are to depend on his obedience to the law.—It cannot be denied that 
the law relating to the king in Deuteronomy, inasmuch as it claims to be regarded 
as Mosaic, is a little remarkable ; and what is remarkable in it is not that Moses 
contemplated in general the institution of an earthly kingship, for sufficient oc- 
casion for this is contained in the political constitution of, ‘‘all the nations 
around ’’ (Deut. xvii. 14); but the main difficulty is that, not to speak of the ex- 
ample of Gideon (Judg. viii. 23), there is no express reference to a pre-existing 
Mosaic law relating to the king when Samuel set up the kingdom (though the 
proceeding then was quite in the spirit of the law), but the royal authority was 
first established by Samuel, and then (1 Sam, x. 25) recorded in the book which 
is before Jehovah, that is, the book of the law. 

Hence, in connection with the supposition that the law in Deuteronomy is of 
more recent origin, many modern theologians regard the law concerning the 
king as a later production, formed on the model of the provisions sketched by 
Samuel, with reference to the unhappy experiences of the time of Solomon (5) ; 
but this makes it difficult to explain why a later writer could give as the reason 
of the law forbidding to keep horses (Deut. xvii. 16), that the people must not 
be brought back again to Egypt (6). 


(1) [Comp. the art. ‘‘ Aelteste bei den Israeliten,’? by F. W. Schultz, in Herzog, 
and by Riehm in his Handwérterbuch. | 

(2) The elders were not appointed by free choice, as Winer, in his Bibl. 
Real-Worterbuch, 84 ed. i. p. 50, and Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, ii. p. 
169, have supposed, holding the view that the elders form ina certain sense the 
personal nobility, or nobility of merit, in distinction from the nobility of birth, 
the princes of the tribes. See the proof for the view in the text in my article 
‘« Stiimme Israels,”’ in Herzog’s R. EL. 

(3) Comp. Vatke, Religion des A. T. p. 207 f. [Also, Wellhausen, i, p. 428.] 

(4) There cannot be a stronger contrast to Oriental despotism, 
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(5) Comp. Riehm, die Gesetegebung Mosis im Lande Moab, p. 81 ff., and against 
him Keil, in Hiivernick’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, p. 349 f. 

(6) Riehm, J.c. p. 100, says the passage points to a time when the Egyptians 
were in want of soldiers, so that the king of Israel could only get horses from 
Egypt on the condition of sending Israelitish foot-soldiers there and putting 
them at the disposal of the king of Egypt. This is supposed to apply to the time of 
Psammetichus. This hypothesis has no support in the Old Testament.—The 
words only suit a time in which the stay in Egypt was still fresh in the people’s 
memory, and so, in the hard struggles that they had to encounter, could re- 
awaken a desire toward the habitation they had quitted. (Comp. Hengstenberg, 
Genwineness of the Pentateuch, ii. p. 202 f.) 


Ill. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FAMILY, AND THE LEGAL PROVISIONS CONNECTED 
THEREWITH. 


§ 101. 
The Subdivisions of the Tribes. The Principles and Division of Mosaic Family Law. 


The tribes are naturally divided into clans (MInavn, LXX d7zyuo, or D'S dN) (1); 
these into families or houses (0°N3, olxo:), generally called fathers’ houses (1.4 
ni2¥) ; then follow the various householders (0°23), with those that belong to them. 
See the most distinct passage, Josh. vii. 14, 17f., and also especially Num. i. 2, 
18, also Ex. vi. 14. The term NjI8 M3, “father’s houses’? (not ‘‘ fathers’ 
house,’’ as Clericus and others have understood it), is to be regarded as a plural 
of the less common singular, 28 13 (2). Beside this meaning of 38 3, which 
is unquestionable, from the already-cited passages and others, such as 1 Chron. 
vii. 7, 40, there is another sense of the word, which is, however, disputed. On 
the one view, father’s house is a relative idea of general application, like our 
‘< family” or ‘‘house ;”” designating a community which has a common father, 
it may, it is said, designate whole tribes (Num. xvii. 17; Josh. xxii. 14), and 
also may stand for a MDVD (3) ; comp. Num. iii. 24, 80, 35, and other passages. 
On the other view, 2% 3, in passages of this sort—and this is probably the 
original meaning—designates particularly that family which held the principality 
in each tribe and race as the family of the first-born (so that the representatives 
of tribes might be called also heads of the houses of the father) (4). 

The principles of the Mosaic law of families are the following :—Each family 
forms a self-contained whole, which, as far as possible, is to be preserved in its 
integrity. Each Israelite is a citizen of the theocracy only by being a member 
of a certain clan of the covenant people ; hence the value of genealogical trees. 
The representation of the family descends in the male line, and therefore marriages 
between the various tribes and families are of course allowed. On the contrary, 
if the male line has died out, the female line receives independent recognition for 
the preservation of the family, in order that no family in Israel may perish (a thing 
which is regarded as a special divine judgment). The separation of family pos- 
sessions is based on the separation of the families themselves. 

The following points are the most important for biblical theology :—1. The 
law of marriage ; 2. The relation of parents and children ; 3. The law of inheri- 
tance, and the provisions touching the continuance of a family and its possessions, 
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(the avenging of blood goes along with this) ; 4, The law concerning servants 
(5). 


(1) With reference to the expression DDN, thousands, see in particular 1 Sam. 
x. 19, comp. with ver. 21. It is probable that this designation arose from Moses 
having followed, as much as possible, the natural organization of the tribes 
when, according to Ex. xviii. 25, he divided the people by thousands, hundreds, 
etc. (§ 98), for the purpose of the administration of justice. See art. ‘‘ Stimme 
Israels,’’ in Herzog. 

(2) The term is thus a sort of compound ; comp. Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb. 8th ed. 
§ 270c. Thus, in 2 Kings xvii. 29, 32, 1123 3 means houses of high places. 
When ‘Ws precedes, the shorter form N38 is sometimes used instead of 13 
mas (Num. xxxvi. 1; 1 Chron. vii. 11; comp. with ver. 9, viii. 10, 13, etc.) 
[in the article cited above]. / 

(3) As also TH3WN is frequently used in a wider, and 0IY (Num. iv. 18; 
Judg. xx. 12) in a narrower sense [in the article cited above]. 

(4) It is difficult to decide the controversy, and we cannot here enter into it 
particularly. For the former view, comp. Knobel on Ex. vi. 14 ; thisis the most 
common view. In reference to the latter view, which is, I believe, the right 
one, see, in particular, Keil’s thorough discussion in his Bibl. Archéol. ii. pp. 
197, 201 ff. [and Dillmann on Ex. vi., 14].—A certain number of heads was proba- 
bly requisite to obtain the rank of a clanor father’s house ; for in1 Chron. xxiii. 
11 it is said, in reference to two descendants of a Levitical race, that they were 
united into one paternal house on account of the small number of their children ; 
comp., too, Mic. v. 1. The number of one thousand men able to go to war (see 
note 1) may have been the minimum size of a clan. But the clans must have 
been much larger at the numbering of the people related in Num. xxvi., when 
the people (without counting the tribe of Levi, which was not mustered) were divid- 
ed into fifty-seven clans.—The subdivisions of the people were mainly formed on 
the principle, that as the tribes sprang from Jacob’s sons, so the clans sprang 
from his grandchildren, and the father’s houses from his great-grandchildren. 
However, it lay in the nature of the case that this original relationship 
was modified in many ways in the course of time. Some clans disappeared,, 
while from others new ones were formed, in ways for which no fixed principle 
can be found, and which were doubtless modified by very various circumstances. 
—Examples to illustrate the above propositions in the above-cited article, p. 770. 

(5) If we were discussing a system of modern law, we should adopt a very 
different division ; but the Theology of the Old Testament must explain the law 
as much as possible in the real connection in which it appears in the legislation 
itself, 





1, THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 
§ 102. 


(a) The Contracting of Marriage: the Dependent Position of the Wife, and the Forms 
of the Marriage Contract. 


In the Mosaic law, woman appears not, indeed, in the position of degradation 
which she has among most other Oriental nations, but still dependent, inas- 
much as her will is subject before marriage to the will of her father, and after 
marriage to the will of her husband ; it isonly when this tie is loosed that the 
wife holds a position of relative independence. This principle comes out with 
special clearness in the law concerning vows, Num, xxx. 4-10 (comp. § 134, 
with note 10), 
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The marriage contract is generally supposed to have ‘rested on a bargain 
made between the parents of the bride and bridegroom, in virtue of which a 
price was paid to the father of the bride for his daughter, 1 (generally 
translated ‘‘dowry’’) (and so the principle just stated would come out even in 
the making of the marriage). According to others, on the contrary (1), no such 
selling took place, and 171) means the present sent to the bride by the bridegroom, 
to which were added other presents called 11373) or {/2, for the kinsfolk of the 
bride. Certainly this is the manner of procedure in Gen. xxiv. 58, with which 
we may compare xxxiv. 12; and in xxiv. 58 the consent of the eldest brother and 
the bride herself is demanded, besides that of the parents (2). Further, if the 
example of Jacob’s wooing and his treatment by Laban are adduced in favor of 
the dominant view, the opposite opinion appeals to Gen. xxxi. 15, where Laban’s 
daughters complain that their father has treated them like strangers, and wasted 
their money (13203). But not only does 1 Sam. xviii. 25 speak for the view that 
the Mohar was given to the father, but also the passages Ex. xxii. 16, Deut. xxii. 29 
(in which, in the case of a maiden being forced, the Mohar was given to the 
father), as well as the circumstance that, Ex. xxi. 7, the father had the right to 
sell his daughter to another, who wished her either for his own wife or for his 
son’s wife (3). It is most probable that various forms of the marriage contract existed 
side by side (4), and that the nobler form is to be looked upon as having come 
down from patriarchal times. As a rule, the wife did not bring property into 
the marriage, for by the law property rests with the husband. Heiresses are 
exceptions, as we shall see later (§ 106). Still at least one example of a dowry is 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 18f. The law does not require a religious consecration of 
the matrimonial tie; but it is cléar from Mal. ii. 14 that marriage was to be re- 
garded as a divinely sanctioned bond. Purity of entrance into the married state 
is guarded by such laws as Deut. xxxii. 13 ff, and ver. 28f. Owing to the wife’s 
dependent state, marriage with women not Israelites could not in general be 
specially objected to ; compare the law on marriage with virgins taken in war, 
Deut. xxi. 10-13 (even Moses himself had a Cushite wife, Num. xii. 1); only 
marriage with Canaanitish women was absolutely forbidden, Ex. xxxiv. 16, Deut. 
vii. 3. The wife’s dependent place favored the spread of polygamy, although, 
as has been already remarked (§ 69), this was in contradiction to the Mosaic idea 
of marriage. It is nowhere expressly approved, but is limited only by the provi- 
sion in Lev. xviii. 18 (comp. § 69, 2). In the same way, it is forbidden by the 
law, Ex. xxi. 10 f,, to allow the rights of the first married wife to suffer by a 
later marriage. 


(1) So, for example, following Saalschiitz, Keil, Archiologie, ii. p. 67 ff. [Comp. 
on this and the other questions referred to in this section, and especially on the 
osition of woman in the Old Testament, Bestmann, Gesch. d. chr, Sitte, 
i, 264 ff. 
(2) fon xxiv. 58: ‘Wilt thou go with the man ?—I will go.” 
(3) On Ex. xxi. 7, touching the rights of servants, see § 110. 
(4) Even Roman law knows various forms of the marriage contract. 
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§ 103. 
Continuation: Bars to Marriage (1). 


In the Mosaic law of marriage, the provisions concerning obstacles to marriage 
which stand in marked contrast with the depravity of Canaanitish and Egyptian 
heathenism (Lev. xviii. 8, 24, xx. 23), and in which the moral earnestness of 
the Mosaic law is brought out, occupy an important place. These provisions 
are contained in Lev. xviii. 6-18, xx. 11-21 ; to which are added Deut. xxvii. 20, 
22f. All marriages with near relations are forbidden, and that not only with 
blood relations, but also with connections by affinity. In reference to blood relation- 
ship, the principle laid down is (Lev. xviii. 6), A9pD 8D 13 WNT-ID-ON WR WH, 
We see here that the word 78W (flesh) stands directly for a blood relation, ¢.g. 
ver. 12, etc. ; and NW is a designation of blood relationship, ver. 17. Marriage is 
forbidden between parents and children, grandparents and grandchildren ; also 
between brothers and sisters—as well between half as full brother and sister ; 
likewise marriage with the sister of the father and mother, but not marriage be- 
tween uncle and niece, is forbidden (Lev. xviii. 6-18). Nevertheless, marriage 
with an aunt is not treated as a crime worthy of death, like the rest; it is only 
said, Lev. xx. 19, ‘‘ they shall bear their iniquity.’’ But the punishment of death 
was appointed for the other forbidden marriages, xx. 17; comp. Deut. xxvii. 22. 
The history of Tamar, in 2 Sam. xiii. 13, raises a difficulty, because there marriage 
with a half-sister seems to be looked on as permitted. Probably the words are only 
to be understood as an attempt at escape on the part of Tamar.—Among connec- 
tions by affinity (Lev. xviii. 8, 14 ff.) marriage is forbidden—1. with a step- 
mother, step-daughter, step-grandchild, mother-in-law, and daughter-in-law. 
These are punished by death, Lev. xx. 11-14; comp. Deut. xxvii. 20, 23; 2. 
marriage with an uncle’s widow on the father’s side, and with a brother’s widow 
—the latter with the exception of the Levirate marriage (on this later, § 106)— 
that is, if the brother has left children by his wife. Over these last-named 
marriages impends the punishment of childlessness, which is not to be under- 
stood, with J. D. Michaelis (Mos. Recht, v. p. 199), as referring to civil childless- 
ness—that is, that the children of such a marriage were not reckoned to their 
real father, but to his dead brother or his father’s brother, but is rather to be 
regarded as the actual withdrawal of the blessing of children threatened by God, 
so that no judicial act takes place.—Marriage with the widow ofa mother’s 
brother, and a wife’s sister after the wife’s death, was allowed ; for the prohi- 
bition mentioned in § 102, Ley. xviii. 18 (that a man may not marry two sisters), 
refers expressly only to the time when the wife still lives; marrying both at the 
same time, as the patriarch Jacob did, was forbidden (2). 

On what ground do these provisions of the law rest? Some of them may appear 
singular in view of the fact that the Pentateuch gives instances of such 
marriages from very early history, and even relates that Abraham married a 
half-sister, for this is the most probable view of his relation to Sarah. ’ 
Michaelis (/.c. p. 178 ff.) takes the view that such prohibitions had only the 
purpose of preventing the seduction of persons living together in one house; but 
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this is certainly wrong, for in this case such marriages would not be shame- 
ful in themselves, as they are called, viz., 12! (Lev. xviii. 17, xx. 14, etc.), an 
expression which properly means a design, malice, but is used in the Old Testa- 
ment of gross crime ; and further, TOM), disgrace, xx. 17 (in the Aramaic use of 
the word), Dan, ver. 12, Even reference to the horror naturalis is not sufficient ; 
for, as several heathen nations allowed marriages with the nearest blood Maisives 
(in Lev. xviii. 3, 24 this is mentioned as customary among the Egyptians and 
Canaanites), it is manifest that it is in the first instance a moral horror that must 
prevent such marriages, and that the feeling that is called horror naturalis 
proceeds only from this. The moral ground for the prohibition can be no other 
than the fact that a moral fellowship is already constituted through the natural 
forms of near relationship, which would be disturbed by the matrimonial bond. 
Parental and fraternal love on the one side, and the love of married persons on 
the other, are so specifically different, that by mixing the two neither can find 
full and holy development. The one moral relationship is sacrificed, without 
the other being really called into existence (3). As far as a definitely marked 
moral relation is constituted by relationship, so far is it forbidden to mingle it 
with the marriage relation. Even the marriage of a nephew with the sister of 
the father or mother breaks up a natural relationship, since the man ought to be 
the head of the woman; but not so the marriage of an uncle and niece. The 
circumstance that marriage is forbidden with a father’s brother’s widow, and 
not with a mother’s brother’s widow, is, I believe, to be explained by the 
fact that the father’s brother stands in a position of higher authority toward 
the nephew than does the mother’s brother, in virtue of the value which the 
husband’s side has in the family.—With the reason just stated is connected the 
further reason given by Augustine, that by divine ordinance the moral fellowship 
of mankind was to be realized in a variety of forms. In ancient times this 
purpose was served by the marriage of brother and sister; indeed, that was 
the only means of realizing it. But Abraham’s marriage with his half-sister, if 
Sarah really was such, seems, from the Mosaic standpoint, to have been justified 
mainly because through it alone the pollution of the race of revelation by heathen 
elements was prevented ; comp. Gen. xxiv. 3 (4). 


1) The provisions on this point are very fully given in the Old Testament. 
Biblical theology must, of course, here confine itself rigidly to what is expressly 
stated. When Thiersch (Der Verbot der Hhe in eu naher Verwandtschaft, 1869) 
proceeds on the supposition that the law gives concrete provisions, from which 
other provisions are to be deduced, this is quite right in itself (and, indeed, is 
true of the whole Mosaic law). But if, from the provisions in the Mosaic law of 
bars to marriage, we infer the existence of others, the question is whether we 
hit the right principle ; and here, I believe, Thiersch has failed. 

(2) This is the famous point of controversy s0 often discussed in the English 
Parliament. But there can be no doubt upon the matter whatever. All the 
arguments brought to prove that marriage with the sister of a dead wife is, ac- 
cording to Mosaism, a sin, and the analogies on which this conclusion is based 
(e.g. by O. v. Gerlach) are quite worthless. —Difficult is V9¥9 in Lev. xviii. 18. 
Many, as Gesenius, give the word a sense not elsewhere found in Hebrew (but in 
Arabic) : ‘‘ita ut zelotype siant una alterius mula sit,’’ ‘‘to jealousy ;’’ but it 
is probably to be taken in a wider sense, ‘‘ to hostility ;’’ [so also Dillmann. On the 
other hand, P. de Lagarde (Nachrichten d. K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften eu Got- 
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tingen, 1882, xiii. 393 ff.) endeavor to prove that 17% in Lev. xviii. 18 is to be 
regarded as a denominative verb from the substantive 717¥ common to the He- 
brews, Syrians, and Arabs, which is the technical for a wife added to one or several 
wives ; the verb would then signify ‘‘ for a co-wife,’’ or ‘‘ to make a co-wife’’]. 

(3) Comp. Nitzsch, System of Christian Doctrine, § 174 : ‘‘ Matrimonial love 
must not destroy or perplex that to which it is itself traceable, and which it 
wishes to reproduce and propagate.”’ 

(4) The further discussion of this topic does not belong to biblical theology, but 
partly to ethics and partly to ecclesiastical law. On the whole subject, compare es- 
pecially the excellent essay in the Hoangel. Kirchenzeitung, 1840, the Juneand July 
numbers, p. 369 ff.: ‘‘ Ueber die verbotenen Ehen in der Verwandtschaft.’’— 
Among the marriage laws of the ancient nations, that of Rome corresponds best 
with that of the Old Testament, and is even in some respects more rigorous. See 
Rossbach, Untersuchungen ueber die rimische Ehe, p. 420 ff. The principle on 
which marriages are forbidden is very clearly expressed in Roman law ; it lies in 
the patria potestas. 'The son remained under the father’s power until the father’s 
death ; grandsons and granddaughters honored their grandfather as their father. 
Thus the children of brethren took the position of brothers and sisters, and hence, 
apparently, the marriage of cousins (consobrini) was not allowed in older times. 
Roman law also absolutely prohibited marriage with the offspring of a brother or 
sister ; even marriage between uncle and niece was forbidden. However, in the 
year 49 a.p., such marriage, which was counted incest until then, was allowed by 
a senatus-consultum because Claudius wished to marry Agrippina, the daughter 
of his brother Germanicus. 


§ 104. 
(6) The Dissolution of Marriage. 


The laws touching the dissolution of marriage also show how greatly the per- 
sonal rights of the wife are limited in the Mosaic legislation. The dissolution of 
marriage can take place in two ways:—1. By the disruption in fact of the mat- 
rimonial bond by the sin of adultery; 2. By a divorce drawn up in a definite 
form, 

1. In the Mosaic law, adultery is so understood that it is only committed 
through the unchastity of a wife. Thus, on the part of the husband, adultery is 
committed only when he dishonors the free wife of another; in this case both 
are to be punished with death (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22). If, on the con- 
trary, the adulteress was only another’s slave, the punishment was milder, Lev. 
xix. 20-22 (probably corporal punishment), Otherwise, the crime of adultery 
could not occur on the part of a husband, for the wife had no exclusive right to 
him. Therefore by simple unchastity he offends indeed against the law which 
condemns as an abomination all fornication, and especially such prostitution as 
was committed among the neighboring heathen nations in honor of their divinity 
Lev. xix. 29; Deut. xxiii. 18), but not against his wife. On the contrary, the 
breach by the wife of the obligations of marriage was unconditionally adultery, 
If a woman was suspected of adultery without being taken in the act, and if no 
testimony could be brought to prove the offence, it was to be decided whether 
she was guilty or not guilty by a formal oath at the sanctuary, and the drinking 
of the water of the curse, since under the circumstances a judicial action could not 
be brought ; comp. Num. v. 11-31. The effect to be produced by the water of 
the curse on the guilty wife—the swelling of the abdomen and decaying of the 
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thigh (which Josephus makes the dislocation of the right thigh) corresponds to 
the jus talionis. Ver. 27 does not say that the sentence of God shall be manifested 
on the spot (as was the assumption in the German ordeals). But we must sup- 
pose an effect which could only be traced to the drinking of the water of the 
curse, and which followed speedily thereupon, as otherwise there would have 
been no sure mark by which to clear guiltless wives. The law rests on the as- 
surance that the living God, who dwells in the midst of His people, will really 
acknowledge the solemn invocation of His name at His own command (1). 

2. Divorce (NID). The right of divorce belongs to the husband only ; divorce is 
therefore called the dismissal of a wife (TWS ndwi) (2). The right of the husband to 
dismiss his wife is nevertheless not formally sanctioned by the law, but is pre- 
supposed as existing, and is limited, not only by the law in Deut. xxii. 19, 29, but 
also (on this see below) even in the law of divorce in Deut. xxiv., by the addition 
923 NY. The proper aim of the law (Deut. xxiv. 1 ff.) lies in the closing sen- 
tence, ver. 4. Ver. 1 does not contain a command, and even its last clause belongs to 
the conditional clause (3). The Pharisees indeed say (Matt. xix. 7): Té ody Mwvo7e 
éveretAato dovva PiBAiov axoctaciov Kal aroAvca avtgv; but the Lord answers, 
ver. 8: "Ort Movoje mpicg Tyv okAnpoKapdiav tudv EréETpEWPED buiv arodvom Tag 
yvvaixac tuov. Deut, xxiv. 1 shows that this process was to be necessary in 
cases of divorce. Since a formal bill of divorcement (IVA 150, ver. 1) was re- 
quisite for the carrying out of a divorce, this might at least often prevent a too 
hasty repudiation. The passage assigns as the ground which renders divorce ad- 
missible 137 )7}'—that is, ‘‘shamefulness of a thing.’’ There existed among 
the Rabbins two different views concerning the meaning of this expression. 
The school of Hillel understood the expression to mean any matter of offence (4). 
The school of Shammai, on the contrary, did not, indeed, as has frequently been 
erroneously said, interpret the expression simply of adultery. Real adultery is 
not to be thought of, because in that case not divorce but punishment followed ; 
but they referred it to really shameful conduct, such as unchaste behavior and 
the like. It is not to be admitted that Hillel (as many archeologists say) has hit 
the meaning of the law more correctly. The expression must certainly refer to 
something loathsome, comp. Deut. xxiii. 15 (5). If the divorced woman married 
another man, she might not, on his death, or on being divorced from him, re- 
marry the first one, Deut. xxiv. 3 f. compared with Jer. iii. 1. In Davyid’s con- 
duct, recounted in 2 Sam. iii. 14 ff. (that David took again Michal, whom Saul 
had given to another), there is no offence against the letter of the law ; for David 
had not separated himself from Michal, but she was unfairly torn away from him, 
1 Sam. xxv. 44. Nevertheless Saalschititz (/.c. p. 802) rightly remarks that David’s 
conduct can hardly be regarded as consonant with the spirit of the law. The 
law does not say whether the divorce might be taken back if the divorced wife 
did not marry again. Probably that was lawful. 

It is clear that this whole matter of divorce does not correspond to the idea of 
marriage proper to the Old Testament and already expounded by us (§ 69, 2) ; 
and this is expressly set forth by Christ in Matt. xix. 8. Moreover, in Mal. ii. 
10-16, divorce is treated as a breach of faith: ‘‘I hate putting away, saith Je- 
hovah the God of Israel’’ (ver. 16). 
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(1) The punishment of the adulteress lay in the effect of the water of the curse ; 
the purpose of the divine decision is not that the convicted person may be then 
handed over to human judgment for the execution of the punishment appointed 
for adultery in Lev. xx. 10, Deut. xxii. 22.—This law is one of the series of 
regulations by which the purity of family life was to be protected. Yet its 
special aim is, not merely to frighten frivolous women from leading a dissolute 
life, but to protect the wife against the wrath of the jealous husband, by with- 
drawing from him the right of taking the vindication of his interests into his own 
hand, and by compelling him to submit his suspicion to the judgment of the 
omniscient God. 

(2) According to the Rabbinical view (see Saalschiitz, Mos. Recht, p. 806), it 
was a matter of course that the wife to whom her husband denied what is com- 
manded in Ex. xxi. 10 might demand a divorce. 

(3) Deut. xxiv. 1 ff. : ‘‘When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and 
it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found some 
uncleanness in her,’’—then the verse does not go on, as Luther and A.Y. give 
it, ‘‘then let him write her a bill of divorcement,’’ but, continuing the condi- 
tional clause, ‘‘and he write her a bill of divorcement, and give it into her hand 
and send her out of his house, and she go,”’ etc.; the apodosis begins only in ver. 4. 

(4) For example, if the wife have let the dinner burn ; if even, says Rabbi 
Akiba, another please the husband better. Josephus holds the same lax view, 
Ant, iv. 8. 28: xa®’ dodnmorovy airiac. 

(5) The LXX have indeed softened the expression by the translation doynuov 
mpayua, but have probably caught the general meaning correctly. 


2. THE RELATION OF PARENTS TO CHILDREN (1). 
§ 105. 


The importance of this relation appears from its being made, like the relation 
of marriage, analogous to the relation of Jehovah toward His people (comp. 
§ 82, 1). Inexplaining the decalogue, we have already spoken of the way in which 
the command to honor parents is ranked among the duties of piety in the first 
table (§ 86, with note 2) (2). The same promise is given to the honoring of parents 
as to obedience to the divine will in general ; comp. Ex. xx. 12 with Deut. iv. 40, 
vi. 2, etc. Breach of the reverence due to parents is punished in just the same 
way as offences against the reverence due to God, Ex. xxi. 15, 17 (3), Lev. xx. 
9.—Still the parents have only such rights over their children as are consistent 
with the acknowledgment of God’s higher right of property [which is sealed by 
circumcision]. This thought is conveyed in the command to offer up Isaac, 
Gen. xxii. (comp. § 23, with note 9), but particularly in the ordinance with 
reference to the redemption of the Jfirst-born sons, who here vicariously take the 
place of the whole blessing of children hoped for, Although the tribe of Levi 
(comp. § 98) was accepted in the stead of all the first-born of the people, the 
first-born sons must nevertheless be brought to the sanctuary when a month 
old, and there be redeemed by the payment of five shekels; see Num. xviii. 
16 in connection with Ex. xiii, 15. This presentation at the sanctuary might be 
conjoined with the offering of purification, to be presented by the woman on the 
fortieth day after her delivery, as appears from Luke ii, 22 ff. Even the human 
right of parents over their children is limited—a remarkable difference from the 
laws of other nations—in particular, the father has no right over the life and 
death of his children (such as Roman law concedes) (4), but the parents must 
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bring a disobedient, reckless son before the magistrates, Deut. xxi. 18 (comp. 
§ 99, with note 2).—The law also requires that a holy education in the fear and 
love of God be given to children. There are no special precepts in the law with 
a view to this, but it is repeated again and again with great emphasis, that the . 
divine deeds in the redemption and guidance of Israel, and the divine commands, 
are to be impressed on the children ; see Deut. iv. 9 f., vi. 6 f. (5) ; also ver. 20 
ff., xi. 19, xxxii. 46, comp. with Gen. xviii. 19 (Ps. Ixxviil. 3-6, xliv. 2), etc. 
The passover, in particular, was to serve to hand down from age to age the 
knowledge of Israel’s redemption from Egyptian bondage ; for in Ex. xii. 26 f., 
xiii. 8, the people are expressly directed to join with the festival the historical 
instruction of the children in the object of the feast. The same direction is given, 
xiii. 14 f., for the presentation of the first-born. We may say that by those 
Deuteronomic regulations the basis was laid for the memorizing which char- 
acterized the later Jewish instruction. But the Pentateuch knows nothing of 
a scholastic inculcation of the divine laws ; it knows no formal religious instruc- 
tion at all. With the exception of the command, Deut. xxxi. 11-13, that the 
law be read before the assembled people, including the children (Y = little 
children), at the feast of tabernacles, there is no direct provision for instruction 
in the law (6). The passage in Deuteronomy just cited presupposes that the 
children take part in the festival pilgrimages, as also the presence of the sons and 
daughters at the celebration of the festivals in the sanctuary is spoken of in the law 
of feasts in Deut. xvi. 11, 14; and in particular, by the transference of the cele" 
bration of the passover to the place of the sanctuary, the pilgrimage of the whole 
family thither was favored. Nevertheless, the law in Ex, xxiii. 17, Deut. xvi. 
16, which enjoins the pilgrimage of all the male members of the family, contains 
no regulation in respect to age. The Rabbinical tradition that boys in their 
twelfth year were bound to fulfil the law may be very ancient, but the earliest in- 
dication of this rule which we have is in the history of Jesus when He was twelve 
years old, and in Josephus’ statement (Ant. v. 10. 4) that Samuel was called to be 
a prophet in the twelfth year of his life (7). 


(1) Comp. my article, ““Pidagogik des A. T.,’’ in Schmid’s Padagog. Encyklop. 
v. p. 653 ff. 

&) The theocratic principle, that all authority among the covenant people is to 
be regarded as an efflux of divine authority, and as sanctified by this, finds its 
application here. 

(3) Ex. xxi. 15, 17: ‘‘ He who smiteth father or mother, and he who curses 
father and mother, shall surely be put to death.” 

(4) See what is remarked on the abrogation of the judicial power of the father 
of a family in § 98, and comp. Prov. xix. 18. a 

(5) Deut. iv. 9: ‘‘Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest 
thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen : put teach them thy sons, and 
thy sons’ sons.’’—vi. 6 f. : ‘‘ And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.’”’ ‘ 

(6) Though it is natural to conjecture that the scattering of the Levites among 
the other tribes was to serve to promote the knowledge of the law, the Pentateuch 
gives no injunction concerning this. ‘ ee 

(7) Singing was another vehicle for the propagation of religious knowledge, 
which we can show to have been cultivated in Israel from the earliest period of 
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the nation’s history. See the particulars in the above-cited article, p. 671.—It 
was certainly a very ancient custom to teach the youth songs, in order to fix the 
memory of great events and of the heroes of past days (2 Sam. 1. 18, comp. Ps. 
Ix. 1). Also, with reference to the song in Deut. xxxii., it is commanded, 
xxxi. 19 ff., that it should be taught, in order to serve in later times as a witness 
against the people.—Lastly, the many local monuments scattered through the land 
served the rising generation as instructive witnesses. Thus we read in Josh iv. 
6 f., 21 f., with reference to the stones set up on the banks of the Jordan : ‘‘ When 
your children ask their fathers in time to come, saying, what mean you by these 
stones ? then ye shall answer them,’’ etc. Thus, in particular, the memories of 
patriarchal times were linked with memorable trees, wells, altars, stone-heaps, 
etcr, Gen, Xxins2t,, xxvii, 19-i., xxxill, 20) xexl 46 faxes cy led 


3. THE LAW OF INHERITANCE, AND PROVISIONS FOR THE PERMANENCE OF FAMILIES 
AND THEIR INHERITANCE. 


§ 106. 
The Law of Inheritance. Laws concerning Heiresses and the Levirate Marriage. 


After the father’s death the jirst-born son is the head of the family, and there- 
fore in family registers he is often distinguished by this honorable title ; ef. Num. 
iii. 12, etc. By the lawin Deut. xxi. 17, the provision that the first-born son is 
to receive a double inheritance is confirmed, and therefore, doubtless, the care of 
the mother and unmarried sisters, etc., was incumbent on him. This regulation 
probably rested on ancient usage ; for Jacob followed it (comp. § 25) when he 
gave the inheritance of a double tribe to Joseph, who, in the place of Reuben, 
was invested with the right of the first-born, comp. 1 Chron. v. 2. But it is re- 
markable that here again (comp. § 69, 2) the law, Deut. xxi. 15-17, forbids others 
to imitate what the patriarch did when he gave preference to the son of the be- 
loved spouse. For the rest, the rule of inheritance was apparently that the other 
sons inherited equally. If an Israelite left behind him no son, but only daugh- 
ters, the daughters came into the inheritance ; if he had also no daughter, the 
brother inherited ; in want of a brother, the brother of the father ; and if he had 
none, the nearest blood relation, Num, xxvii. 8-11. But to prevent land from 
passing into the possession of another tribe, daughters who were heiresses might, 
according to the law, Num, xxxvi., marry only men of the tribe of their father, or 
even, if vers. 6 and 8 are to be understood in a narrow sense, only men of their 
father’s house; probably in as close a relationship as was admissible, as the 
heiresses (the daughters of Zelophehad) mentioned in Num. xxxvi. took, ver. 11, 
the sons of their father’s brothers for husbands. —Side by side with this ordinance 
stands the Levirate law, which, as we see from Gen. XXXvili., rested on ancient 
custom, but was legally sanctioned by Deut. xxv. 5-10. Its main provisions run 
thus (ver. 5 f.): ‘‘If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no 
child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without (that is, out of the family) 
unto a stranger: her husband’s brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him 
to wife, and perform the duty of an husband’s brother unto her (03°). And it 
shall be, that the first-born which she beareth shall succeed in the name of his 
brother which is dead, that his name be not put out of Israel.’? The exposition 
of the law is doubtful. On one view, the presupposition uf “« dwelling together” 
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is taken to mean that the brother who accepts the Levirate duty has as yet no 
house of his own, and is thus still unmarried (for this the phrase, ‘‘if brethren 
dwell together’ is urged). According to another view, on the contrary, it is only 
presupposed that the brother lived in the same place, and was therefore in the 
position to take up the Levirate duty. The words, ‘if he have no son,”’ are 
understood by the Jewish and many Christian expositors (among the moderns, 
also Keil and Fr. W. Schultz) of childlessness in general, so that if there was a 
daughter to be heiress, no Levirate marriage would be entered on; and for this 
the expressions Matt. xxii. 25 (u7 éyov oxépua) and Luke xx. 28 (drexvoc) seem to 
speak. Another view is that the law of Levirate marriage took precedence of the 
law of heiresses, so that a daughter did not inherit if there was still a marriage- 
able widow. Vers. 7-10 of the law decree a public censure on the man who would 
not comply with the Levirate law (but there was no compulsion). Nothing ap- 
pears to be decreed against the woman who would not comply with the duty en- 
joined by the Levirate law, if she did not wish to marry again at all. Childless- 
ness was such a disgrace to a woman, that it might be presumed that she would 
not refuse without sufficient reason. If the dead man left no brother who 
could enter on the duty of marriage, the obligation passed to the nearest relative, 
who received by the marriage also the right of inheritance. It is true that the 
law makes no provision about this, but it is clear from the book of Ruth that such 
was the legal custom. That the Levirate law was still in force in the time of 
Jesus is shown by Matt. xxii. 24 ff. (and the parallel passages in Mark and Luke). 


§ 107. 


Provisions concerning the Preservation of the Family Inheritance. 


As the law was concerned for tle continued existence of families, so, too, pro- 
vision was made for the preservation of the property on which the subsistence of 
the family depended, As far as possible, the inheritance was to be preserved 
entire. Here the theocratic principle in its full force came in, and its application 
to questions of proprietorship is expressed in the declaration, Lev. xxv. 23, ‘‘ The 
land is mine ; for ye are strangers and foreigners with me’’—that is, God, the 
King of the people, is the real proprietor of the land, and He gives it to the 
people only as tenants. Now, inasmuch as each family forms an integral part of 
the theocracy, an inheritance is given to it by J ehovah for its subsistence, which 
forms, as it were, an hereditary feudal holding, and is therefore in itself inalien- 
able. Hence Naboth’s refusal, 1 Kings xxi. 3; and hence the strong language 
of the prophets against the efforts of the rich to enlarge their possessions by add- 
ing to their own lands the inheritance of others, Isa, v. 8 ff., and in other pas- 
sages.—When an Israelite is compelled by poverty to alienate his inheritance, this 
is only for a time; the purchaser of the inheritance must, by Lev. xxv. 23-27, 
return it as soon as the former possessor, or his nearest relative, redeems it again 
(9383) ; hence the general legal principle, ver. 23 f., ‘‘ The land shall not be 
sold nnn? to extinction,’’—that is, in such a way that the possession is for- 
ever forfeited by the original owner,—‘‘ but in all the land of your possessions ye 
shall grant a redemption ans) for the land.”’ In virtue of this duty to redeem 
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the land, the nearest relative bears the name of 39p3 Voi. At the redeeming of the 
land, the value which the purchaser has had from the use of it year by year is to be 
taken from the purchase money—that is, the land itself is never to be actually sold, 
but only what it bore, and that foracertain time. In the year of jubilee, however, 
every possession is to return to the family to which it originally belonged, with- 
out redemption. With a consistent administration of this law, a class wholly 
without property would have been impossible in Israel (1), agreeably to what is 
proposed as the problem of the theocratic life, Deut. xv. 4, viz., that there be no 
poor person in Israel ; though, indeed, itis acknowledged in ver. 11 that actual 
circumstances will continue to be inconsistent with the realization of this ideal. 
Since, as has already been mentioned (§ 33), at the settlement in the Holy Land, 
the several clans dwelt together in a definite place, the family became the basis of 
all social life ; but because the clans had always to recognize that they were 
integral portions of the covenant people, the lively consciousness of national aims 
was preserved (2) ; and this all-pervading influence of family life upon the higher 
theocratico-national principle is represented particularly in the celebration of the 
Passover. 


(1) This is why the Socialist Proudhon admires so greatly the Mosaic law of 
property. Compare his essay, ‘‘The Observance of Sunday considered with 
reference to Public Health, Morals, Family and Civil Life,’’ in the German transla- 
tion, 1850, p. 25. 

(2) Baumgarten (Die Geschichte Jesu, p. 88 f.) has rightly observed, that in the 
theocracy two forms of one-sidedness are avoided, —the one-sidedness of a tribal 
constitution, in which the tribes never attuin national unity ; and the one-sided- 
ness of a national constitution in which domestic life, and with it an essential 
part of society, are sacrificed to the welfare of the state, as was the case in the 
laws of Lycurgus. ‘‘ In Israel, the divine guidance is manifest in the fact that 
both forms, the house and the kingdom, are so planned from the beginning that 
they mutually penetrate and embrace each other.”’ 


§ 108. 
The Avenging of Blood (1). 


Blood revenge is connected with the laws last discussed, inasmuch as it may be 
regarded from one point of view as serving for the preservation of the entireness 
of families.—Blood revenge, generally speaking, takes place where the members 
of a family or the next relative of a murdered man have the right and the duty 
of exercising retribution on the manslayer. In the Old Testament, it is taken for 
granted as a very ancient custom (2), After Gen, ix. 6, in which is expressed 
generally the precept that he who sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed, the first indication of the avenging of blood is found in xxvii. 45 (3). 
Where as yet there is no political life, or where, at least, such life is still in the 
first elements of development, the expiation of injury to personal rights devolves, 
from the nature of the case, on the zeal of the family (4). The Mosaic legislation 
retained this feature, but subordinated the execution of the avenging of blood to 
the theocratic principle. If, according to the most ancient Hellenic view, the 
murderer, as such, commits no crime against the divinity or against civil society 
(5), but merely against the family, Mosaism, on the contrary, in virtue of its idea 
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of man as the divine image (comp. § 68), discerns in murder, first of all, a transgres- 
sion against the Creator and Lord of human life, Gen. 1x. 5 f., whic’: must be atoned 
for, Num. xxxv. 33, by the extermination of the guilty person from the theocracy, 
which is desecrated by the guilt of blood (6). ,God Himself is the proper avenger 
of blood (Gen. J.c.), the D3 WIT (Ps. ix. 13, comp. 2 Chron. xxiv. 22), to whom 
the shed blood cries for vengeance, Gen. iv. 10. Thus the avenging of blood 
becomes a divine command ; it is not merely a matter of honor, but a duty of 
religion. But because the family, the protection of the integrity of which is the 
business of theocratic justice, is injured at the same time by the murder, the ex- 
ecution of the avenging of blood -is transferred to that relative on whom in gen- 
eral the restoration of injuries done to the integrity of the family is incumbent 
(comp. § 106 f.), and who thus has to redeem the blood taken from the family by 
the crime committed. Hence the name of the avenger of blood, 070 ON), Num. 
xxxv. 19, Deut. xix. 6, 12; also Osh absolutely, Num. xxxv. 12, Job xix. 25 (7). 
‘To see that the avenging of blood was really executed was the business of the 
whole clan, as is clear from 2 Sam. xiv. 7 (8).—But further, with reference to 
the avenging of blood, the following provisions are found in Ex. xxi. 12-14, 
Num, xxxv. 9-34, Deut. xix. 1-138: : 

1. In Num. xxxv. two kinds of murder are distinguished in reference to which 
the avenging of blood is commanded : (a) vers. 16-18, if one slays another with 
an instrument of iron, or a stone, or with wood, wherewith a man when he takes 
it in his hand (others, because it fills the hand) can kill another—that is, if any 
one strikes another in such a way that death may be foreseen to be the probable 
consequence ; (0) ver. 20 f., if one has slain another out of hatred, or by design, 
or out of enmity, in which case the means by which death was brought about is 
indifferent (9). On the other hand, in order to shelter from vengeance him who 
had slain a man undesignedly, °T¥ x3 (ver. 22; Ex. xxi. 13), without intending 
to hurt his neighbor (comp. Num. xxxv. 23), and inadvertently, nyt223 (Deut. 
xix. 4, etc.), the law provided for the selection of six free cities, three on the east, 
and three on the west side of the Jordan (Deut. iv. 41 ff.; Josh. xx. 1-9). The 
manslayer who fled into one of these must be protected from the avenger of blood 
who pursued him, after a provisional cognizance of the case by the elders of the 
free town (Josh. xx. 4), until the community (7j!)—that is, the community of the 
place where the murder was committed, Num. xxxv. 24 f.—had, through their 
elders, examined the matter, Deut. xix. 12 f. (8). If the accused person was 
proved guilty of intentional murder, he must be given over to the avenger of 
blood, and even the altar could not protect him (Ex. xxi. 14). In the opposite 
case, however, he was obliged to remain in the city of refuge until the death of 
the high priest in whose time the murder had occurred, Num. xxxv. 28, Josh. 
xx. 6. If he quitted it earlier, the avenger of blood was permitted to kill him, 
Num. xxxv. 27, as was allowed before, in his flight to the city of refuge, Deut. 
xix. 6.—The meaning of the banishment to the city of refuge was certainly not 
merely that of an ordinary punishment of banishment ; but the manslayer was 
to be withdrawn from general intercourse with the people until the expiation of 
his act was completed. Expiation was absolutely necessary, on the analogy of 
the sin-offering, Lev. iv. 1 ff., even for blood shed undesignedly (9). This ex- 
piation seems to lie in the death of the high priest, which does the same for his 
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period of office as his function on the great day of atonement does for a single 
year (10). 

2. For intentional murder, there was no other expiation than the blood of the 
manslayer, Num. xxxv. 31, 33 (11). The jus talionis is here maintained in the 
most stringent sense ; every substitute for the punishment of death is refused 
(12). Nor can exemption from residence in the city of refuge in consequence of 
accidental murder be purchased, ver. 32.—This is essentially different from the 
usual custom of other ancient nations, which permitted the manslayer to satisfy 
the injured family by making compensation (rovv7 among the Greeks), or Wergeld 
(among the Germans) (13).—Nevertheless, the Mosaic law does not ordain any- 
thing against the relatives who neglected the avenging of blood. 

3. The avenging of blood falls upon the doer alone. Nowhere does the legis- 
lation of the middle books of the Pentateuch allow the avenger of blood to lay 
hands also on the family of the murderer (Ex. xx. 5 is not a case in point). That 
an opposite custom may often have prevailed is probable ; and on the contrary,, 
Deut. xxiv. 16 (comp. 2 Kings xiv. 6) may be regarded as a supplement, not (as 
some think) a mitigation, of the earlier legal provisions.—We cannot certainly 
determine how long blood-revenge existed among the people. It is clear, from 
2 Sam. xiv. 6-11, that it was still in existence and in full force in David’s time. 


(1) Compare my article ‘‘ Blutrache,”’ in Herzog’s R.H. [revised in 2d ed. by 
Delitzsch ; Riehm, art. ‘‘ Blutracher’’ in his Handwérterbuch). 

(2) Not yet Gen. iv. 14: ‘‘I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond, and every 
one that findeth me shall kill me.’? These words of Cain are only to be under- 
stood as an expression of anguish of conscience. 

(3) The words of Rebekah (Gen. xxvii. 45), ‘‘ Why should I be deprived also 
of you both in one day?’ mean, that if Jacob were slain by the hand of Esau, 
Esau would be slain by the avenger of blood. 

(4) Thus among the Arabians, the ancient Greeks, Romans, Germans, etc.— 
Compare, in general, Tobien, The avenging of blood according to the ancient Russian 
lan, in comparison with the avenging of blood among the Israelites, Arabians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Germans, Dorpat, 1840, On the avenging of blood among the Arabs, 
see J. D. Michaelis, Mos. Recht, ii. § 184. (With the Arabian notion that un- 
avenged blood remains without sinking into the ground, etc., see Schultens on 
exc. Ham. pp. 416, 466 ; compare in the Old Testament, Isa. xxvi. 21, Ezek. xxiv. 
7 f., Job xvi. 18.) On the avenging of blood among the Greeks of Homer’s time, 
see Nigelsbach, Homer. Theol. p. 292 ff. On traces of the same in ancient Italy, 
see Rein, Kriminalrecht der Romer, p. 36 ff. ; and on the difference between the 
Bo one German view, see Osenbriigge, in the Aieler Philolog. Studien, 1841, 
p. 2 ; 

(5) Homer knows nothing of an atonement for murder due to the gods; see 
Nagelsbach, J.c. ; comp. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. p. 301; and also at the same 
time, in limitation, the remarks of Schémann, d/schylos Humeniden, p. 66 f. 

(6) Human life is so sacred, that even the animal by which a man is killed 
must be stoned, Ex. xxi. 28 ff. ; comp. Gen. ix. 5. 

(7) Compare Béttcher, De inferis, § 322. 

(8) These sentences state as concisely as possible how the three different pas- 
sages are probably to be combined.—Comp. Hengstenberg, Introduction to the 
Pentateuch, vol. ii. ; Ranke gives another combination, Unters. tiber den Pen- 
tateuch, li. p. 814 f. 

(9) On the later Hellenic view, see Schémann, J.c. p. 69, and others. See 
ees 1.c,, on the Roman expiatory sacrifice of a ram for unintentional 
murder, 
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(10) This is the one view of the matter taken, for example, by Keil. [More 
correctly, perhaps, Riehm : ‘‘ With the high priest’s entrance upon his office begins, 
as at the coronation of a new king, a new period, in which the legal consequences 
of much that occurred in the preceding reign are no longer recognized.”’] 

(11) Num. xxxv. 33: ‘‘ Blood defileth the land ; and the land cannot be cleansed 
of the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.” 

(12) A murder could not be made amends for with all the treasures in the 
world, even if the murdered man had forgiven the murderer before his death. 
Maimonides, Hilch. rots. i. 4, More Neboch. iii. 41. 

(18) Compare Lobeck, J.c. p. 301. The Koran itself (Sur. ii. 173 ff.) admits a 
stipulated mitigation of blood-revenge. 


4, THE RIGHTS OF SERVANTS IN THE HOUSE (1). 
§ 109. - 
Bondage in the Time of the Patriarchs. The Principles of the Rights of Bondmen. 


The Old Testament, in ascribing to man the nature and dignity of one made in the 
image of God as his inalienable and fundamental characteristic, —in teaching, fur- 
ther, the descent of all mankind from one blood, and so representing them as a 
race of brethren,—pronounces in advance a condition without personal rights, 
such as is seen in slavery among the heathen, to be inadmissible. It is designat- 
ed asa curse when a race falls into slavery, Gen. ix. 25, 27. Nevertheless, the 
existence of a state of servitude in virtue of which domestics (12) ) form a por- 
tion of property, like the herds (Gen. xxiv. 35, xxvi. 14), is presupposed in the 
Old Testament. Abraham possesses a number of slaves. The slaves born in the 
house (3 is A a term which refers at the same time to transmission of servitude), 
Gen. xiv. 14 (2), are distinguished from those bought with money (}Q2 NIP), xvii. 
23 ff. (3). Nevertheless, how elevated the position of the slave is in the time of 
the patriarchs, is shown specially in the beautiful picture of Abraham’s trusted 
servant, drawn in chap. xxiv. This servant is probably the same person as the 
Eliezer whom Abraham (xv. 2 f.) for want of a son had appointed as his heir (2). 
But it was of the greatest importance that, according to chap. xvii., at the intro- 
duction of circumcision, all the slaves—not simply those who stood nearer to the 
family as being born in the house, but also those who had been bought in foreign 
parts—should receive likewise this sign of covenant consecration, and thereby a 
share in the dignity of the chosen race, and in the divine promise given to it (38). 

The rights of the class of servants are more exactly defined by the law ; and in 
this connection a distinction is made between those servants who were Israelites 
by birth, and the slaves obtained by purchase or as booty from other nations. These 
regulations rest on a twofold principle: 1. Because Israel is the people of Jehovah’s 
property, whom He redeemed from Egyptian bondage, the whole body of this 
people are Jehovah’s servants, and are thereby exempted from all human servi- 
tude. After their God had broken the yoke which burdened them, and led them 
out ‘‘upright’’ [erect], they were never more to bend under the yoke of slavery, 
nor be sold as slaves (Lev. xxv. 42, 55, xxvi. 13; comp. § 83) (4). By this 
principle, bondage, in a strict sense, was for Israel completely done away with. 
But since the law leaves cases open in which one Israelite might fall into the ser- 
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vice of another in a legal way, instructions are laid down by which a return to 
the independent position which alone corresponds to the dignity of a theocratic 
burgher is secured to those who have fallen into servitude. On the contrary, 
with reference to the whole profane mass of the Gentiles, slavery is recognized as 
allowable, Lev. xxv. 44 ff. But apart from the fact that a certain share in the 
blessings of the covenant people is also secured to the heathen slaves, they have 
the advantage, 2. of the principle which is inculcated in a multitude of passages 
as the standard for the treatment of servants—namely, that the Israelites, since 
they themselves were at one time slaves and strangers in Egypt, and know how 
such persons feel, are to treat servants and strangers in a humane way, and show | 
by this means their thanks to God, who redeemed them from Egyptian oppression 
(Bx. xxii. 20, xxiii. 9; Deut. v. 14 f., x. 19, xv. 15, xvi. 11 f., xxiv. 18, 22) (5). 


(1) Die Verhiltnisse der Sklawen bei den alten Hebraern nach bdibl.- und thalmuda- 
schen Quellen dargestellt, Kopenhagen, 1859, a work by Mielziner, is a good mono- 
graph on this subject. A survey of the relevant literature is also given in it, p. 
4 f.; comp. also my article, ** Sklaverei bei den Hebriiern,”’ in Herzog’s R. #. xiv. 
p. 464 ff.—On this topic it is of special interest to compare the rights, or absence 
of rights, of slaves in other nations. 

(2) The patriarchal form of life brings the slaves nearer to the family, and thus 
the servile class become possessed of the moral spirit of the family, in virtue of 
which the relation between masters and servants is shaped into a relation of real 
respect and affection.—Compare what Niigelsbach kas remarked, Homer. Theol. 
p. 271 ff., on the character of slavery in Homer. 

(3) The full consequences of the anthropological presuppositions of the Old 
Testament were certainly not realized, even at a later time. But while in hea- 
thenism, and especially in cultivated heathenism, slavery sinks more and more to 
the deepest degradation of human nature, Mosaism guards its humane character 
by at least limiting slavery, so far as it permits it, by legal regulations. 

(4) |Lev. xxv. 42: ‘‘For they are my servants whom I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt : they shall not be sold as bondmen.”? The slavery of an Israel- 
ite was contradictory to Jehovah’s exclusive right of property in his people.] 

(5) The various regulations with reference to the rights of servants form one of 
the most difficult parts of the legislation. It is on them in particular that the as- 
sertion is founded, that the legislation in Deuteronomy stands in absolute con- 
tradiction to that in Leviticus. Sce the solutions proposed in the next section. 


§ 110. 
(a) The Regulations concerning Hebrew Servants. 


An Israelite might in a legal way become a slave, either by selling himself on ac- 
count of poverty, Lev. xxv. 89, 47, or by being sold by judicial decree on account 
of inability to make compensation for a theft committed, Ex. xxii. 2. In the lat- 
ter case, however, we must conclude from the context of the law that it was not 
lawful to sell him to foreigners. On the usual view taken by almost all biblical 
archeologists (including Saalschiitz and Keil), the creditor had a right to sell 
debtors or their children when they were unable to pay their debts. This view 
must in any case be qualified, for an arbitrary course of the creditor against the 
person and children of the debtor can have no support in the law, and would, 
indeed, be in decided contradiction to the laws relating to pledges in Deuteronomy. 
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The law (Deut. xxiv. 10) forbids the creditor to enter the house of the debtor in 
order to choose a pledge arbitrarily. It forbids him (Ex. xxii. 25 f.; Deut. xxiv. 
12) to keep the pledged garment of a poor man over night ; ‘‘for it is his only 
covering, his garment for his skin ; for what can he lie on? and if he call on me, 
I will hear him, for I am gracious.’’ It forbids the pledging of a debtor’s mill, 
because that would be pledging the ‘‘ soul’’ (that is, something indispensably re- 
quisite for the support of life), Deut. xxiv. 6. And could this humane law have 
given up the person of the impoverished debtor or his children to the arbitrary 
will of the creditor ?—There is less difficulty in admitting that the lawfulness of 
the judicial adjudication of an insolvent debtor is not excluded by Lev. xxv. 39, 
47. However, the passage probably only speaks of an Israelite who sells himself 
because he is no longer ina position to remain independent. From the other 
Old Testament books, also, we can deduce no sufficient proof of this common 
opinion. Prov. xxii. 7 does not relate to this, since the proverb expresses quite 
generally the dependence of the debtor on the creditor. 2 Kings iv. 1, Amos ii. 
6, viii. 6, certainly prove the practice of the kingdom of the ten tribes; but the 
case mentioned in the first passage, that a widow’s two sons were to be taken 
away from her by a creditor, certainly cannot be considered as agreeable to the 
meaning of the Mosaic law, while the passage in Amos calls it a gross offence to 
deliver up poor persons to slavery on account of small debts. Besides these pas- 
sages, Job xxiv. 9, Neh. v. 5, Isa. 1. 1, and Matt. xviii. 25 are wont to be quoted 
as proof-texts. The passage in Job rebukes the heartlessness which takes away 
as pledge a babe from the breast of its mother. With Neh. v. 5 is to be taken 
ver. 8, where Nehemiah condemns, in the strongest language, the mode of pro- 
ceeding by which the poor were compelled to give up their children to be slaves 
to cover their debts. And the two last-named passages, also, are proofs only of 
the common practice, not of its lawfulness, which is denied also by the Rabbinic 
tradition (comp. Alting, Acad. dissert., in Opp. V. 228). 

There are two different ordinances inthe Pentateuch concerning the way in which 
an Israelite who had fallen into slavery was to be treated,—one in the Book of the 
Covenant, Ex. xxi. 1-11, and Deut. xv. 12-18 ; and another in Lev. xxv. 39-55. 

1. The first two laws make the following provisions :—(q) If an Israelite has 
bought one of his fellow country-folk, whether male or (see the passage in Deut- 
eronomy, and Jer. xxxiv. 9 ff.) female, the time of service shall last only six years. 
This limitation of time, which reminds us of Jacob’s seven years’ service (Gen. 
xxix. 18), rested probably on ancient usage ; in the law, however, it is made mainly 
in imitation of the period of the Sabbath, as is indicated in the connections of the 
passage in Deuteronomy. As a day of rest follows six days of labor, and a festival 
year follows six years of cultivation of land, so, in like manner, the seventh year 
shall bring to the servant freedom from bondage. Only the year of emancipation 
did not fall exactly at the same time as the Sabbath year ; although, according to 
Jer. xxxiv. 8 ff., the Sabbatical year once gave occasion for the emancipation of 
Hebrew servants in the time [perhaps] of Zedekiah.—(®) If the servant entered 
alone into service, he became free alone ; but if he entered married, his wife be- 
came free with him. If, on the contrary, his master gave him a wife, and she 
bear him children, the wife and children remain the master’s, and he goes out 
free alone (1). The law in Deuteronomy commands the master to assist the freed 
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man with gifts of produce (from the flock, the threshing-floor, and the winepress), @ 
provision by which the beginning of an independent support was facilitated. —(¢) 
If the servant will not go free, because he loves his master or his wife and children, 
the master shall bring him before the court ; probably for the purpose of putting 
the complete voluntariness of the servant’s determination beyond all doubt. 
Then the master is to bring the servant to the door or the door-post, and pierce 
(V¥2) his ear (probably the right one) with an awl, by which ceremony the ser- 
vant is now bound to permanent service. According to Deut. xv. 17 a maid was 
to be treated in the same way. The connection in the passage in Deuteronomy 
shows that the door of the house in which the servant is to serve is meant, 
although that passage does not mention appearing before the court at all (2). As 
the meaning of the ceremony in general is obligation to permanent obedience, 
the symbolic act is applied to the organ of hearing, and that bya sign which re- 
mains forever. The affixing the ear to the door-post, caused by piercing, denotes 
that the servant is bound permanently to the house (3). Although a moral mo- 
tive is given as the basis of this proceeding, there is undeniably something 
degrading in it.—The meaning of the Dy, in Ex. xxi. 6, Deut. xv. 17, is disputed. 
The expression evidently refers properly to lifelong servitude (because the sym- 
bolic action ordained imprinted on the servant an indelible sign). The limitation 
of the time of service by the year of jubilee (so Josephus, Ant. iv. 8. 28, and the 
Talmudico-Rabbinic tradition) results only from the combination with the law 
in Leviticus.—(d) In the Book of the Covenant, Ex. xxi. 7-11, a law follows 
which is to meet the case of an Israelite who sells his daughter to another on the 
presupposition that she is to become the wife or concubine of the purchaser or of 
his son. Here something quite different from Deut. xv. 12 ff. is spoken of ; the 
latter law treats of the way in which a Hebrew woman is to be kept who does not 
enter the service of a man for the purpose of marriage (4). 

Side by side with the two ordinances of the Book of the Covenant and of Deuter- 
onomy already explained, there is one that runs quite differently, in connection 
with the law of the jubilee year, Lev. xxv., the contents of which are as follows : 
—(a) Vers. 89-43. Here the case is put of an Israelite selling himself to another 
Israelite, because, after parting with his possession of land, he cannot even gain a 
livelihood like a stranger (who earns a sustenance by working for hire). In this 
case the master is not to cause him to perform the work of a slave, but is 
rather to impose on him such work as is demanded of a day-laborer, and to treat 
him generally as such (5). This relation is only to last until the year of jubilee, in 
which the servant and his children (6) are freed, and return to their own people 
and the inheritance of their fathers, (Therefore a portion from the master 1s in 
this case not necessary.)—(6) Vers. 47-55. If, on the other hand, the impov- 
erished Israelite sells himself to a foreigner dwelling in the land, he may likewise be 
treated only asa day-laborer, and in this case he may be redeemed at any time (7). 
The purchase-money is to be reckoned by the number of years which pass from the 
time of purchase to the year of jubilee (and the calculation is based on the amount 
of wages which a day-laborer can claim). In the caseof redemption, the value 
of the service already given (calculated on the same principle) is deducted from 
the purchase-money. In the year of jubilee, however, the servant and his family 
go out quite free. Now this law in Leviticus stands, without any attempt to har- 
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monize them, side by side with the regulations of the Book of the Covenant and 
of Deuteronomy, just mentioned. Quite various views in regard to the relation 
in which these stand to each other have been advanced. [The attempts of the 
Rabbins and of Saalschiitz to harmonize them, by assuming that the parallel laws 
refer to different persons, are a failure. According to the view of many, e.g. 
Ewald and Dillmann, the different regulations were made at different periods. 
According to Dillmann on Lev. xxv. 39 ff., the law in Leviticus relates to those 
slaves who became such by the sale of themselves through poverty, to whom, 
therefore, a manumission, to which they were entitled according to ancient law 
(Ex. xxi.), could have been of no use, because they would have returned into the 
same helpless condition, and who consequently voluntarily remained slaves be- 
yond the sixth year. In regard to these the law provided that even such volun- 
tary servitude should not continue in any case longer than up to the year of 
jubilee, at which time manumission and the recovery of the family inheritance 
would both take place. Consequently the phrase ‘‘ forever’? in Ex. xxi. 6 would 
be restricted by the law. Deuteronomy, regarding the year of jubilee as im- 
" practicable, supplies what Leviticus has in view by the recovery of one’s posses- 
sion, by requiring that the servant to be made free in the seventh year shall be 
provided for, and then consents to leave him who does not wish to be made free to 
be a slave for life (DY, forever).| The incompleteness of the command in ver. 
39 ff. is sufficiently intelligible if the provisions of the Book of the Covenant were 
still in force along with it. The apparent contradiction between the two laws is 
to be solved, with J. D. Michaelis (Mos. Recht, § 127), Hengstenberg (Genwineness 
of the Pentateuch, ii. p. 362), and others, by supposing that during the first 
forty-four years of a period of jubilee, the emancipation of servants was entirely 
regulated by the enactment in the Book of the Covenant (and so took place after 
six years) ; while, on the contrary, the year of jubilee brought freedom to those 
who fell into servitude in the last years of the period of the jubilee, even if they 
had not served for six years. Hence the law in Leviticus proceeds on the presup- 
position that the servant will live till the time of liberation—till the year of 
jubilee. [Dillmann rejects this solution of the difficulty, as irreconcilable with 
Lev. xxv. 40 f. But this we do not see. What other wordscould the law have 
used to express the thought which he rejects ?] 


(1) By the wife who doesnot become free is meant, of course, a slave who is 
not an Israelite (see the Mechilta on this passage) ; if she was a Hebrewess, she 
also had, according to Deut. v. 12, first to serve out her six years ; but if she was 
not a Hebrewess, she had no claim whatever to be freed. 

(2) [Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, p. 218, and Dillmann in his Commentar, refer 


the expression ‘‘ go priya, to the supreme judicial court in the sanc- 
tuary, and make it relate to the door-post of the sanctuary. The latter says that 
the passage in Deuteronomy proves nothing against this explanation of the 
passage in Exodus, because in Deuteronomy nothing is said of appearing before 
the court. | 

(8) [Dillmann, in accordance with his explanation of the door-post : ‘‘ The sign 
signifies that the ears, i.¢., the obedience of this man, belong to another, he is his 
hearer.’’—The boring of the ears was, among several Oriental nations, a sign of 
slavery. 

(4) ee Hengstenberg, Genuineness of the Pentateuch, ii. p. 361; Bertheau, The 
Seven Groups of the Mosaic Laws, p. 22 ff. 
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§ 111. 
(®) The Position of Servants not Israelites. 


Slaves in the strict sense were, as we have seen from the above-mentioned pas- 
sage, Lev. xxv. 44-46 (§ 109), to be acquired in part from the surrounding nations, 
and in part from settlers in the land. The term ‘ nations round about”’ excludes 
the Canaanitish tribes who dwelt in the land (see Raschi on this passage) ; for 
they were to be completely exterminated (Deut. xx. 16-19). Since, however, this 
was not executed, but rather considerable remnants of the Canaanites remained 
in the land, these, so far as Israel obtained the mastery over them, were (Judg. i. 
28, 30) subjected to compulsory service ; just as at a previous time that ‘‘mob’’ 
(Luther’s translation) which, according to Ex. xii. 38 AY, a mixed multitude), 
Num. xi. 4 (}0D0%, a heterogeneous crowd), joined themselves to the Israelites 
when they were marching out of Egypt, were employed in the meaner offices in 
the camp (Deut. xxix. 11) (1).—For the future, also, it is ordained in the law of 
war (Deut. xx. 11 ff.), that the inhabitants of towns not belonging to the Ca- 
naanites who voluntarily became subject to Israel should fall into serfdom ; 
while, on the contrary, in towns which were taken by force, the men were to be 
killed, and only women and children to be reduced to slavery (comp. Num. 
xxxi. 16 f., 26 £.). Thus was formed in the Hebrew state a sort of Helot-class, 
mentioned especially under David (2 Chron. ii. 17, comp. with 2 Sam. xx. 24) 
and Solomon (1 Kings ix. 20; 2 Chron. viii. 7). This class, which was bound to 
compulsory labor and employed on the public works, is estimated in 2 Chron. ii. 
17 at 153,600 persons. Private slaves may have also in part been taken from this 
class of men. As the Old Testament never mentions the importation of slaves or 
slave-markets in the land, it is supposed that Israel, even in the times when it 
kept up a lively intercourse with other nations, drove no considerable slave-trade,: 
and hence acquired comparatively few slaves by purchase in foreign lands. It 
hardly appears that Israelites came in contact with the Pheenician slave-trade 
otherwise than as sufferers (Joel iii. 6, Ob. 20). How little the law favored the 
multiplication of heathen slaves is shown by the remarkable regulation in Deut. 
xxiii. 16 f., in which it is said that a slave who has run away from his heathen 
master and fled into the land of Israel must not be delivered up nor treated with 
violence, but was rather to receive liberty to settle down where he pleased in 
an Israelitish town.—After what has been said, it cannot appear remarkable that 
the number of slaves in Israel was comparatively much smaller than among other 
civilized nations of antiquity. (See Ezra ii. 64 f., Neh. vii. 66 f., and § 189.) 

The provisions of the law concerning the religious and legal position of slaves 
are as follows :—With regard to the receiving of slaves into the religious com- 
munity of the covenant people by circumcision, the law of patriarchal times re- 
mained in force ; see Ex. xii, 44 (comp. § 82, 3). Rabbinic tradition says that it 
was not lawful to compel a heathen slave to be circumcised, but he was to be re- 
sold at the end of a year if he persevered in refusing the rite. By circumcision, 
slaves obtained a right (according to the passage cited) to partake of the Passover ; 
they are thus, in distinction from aliens and day-laborers (ver. 45), to be treated 
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as members of the family (2). That the slaves took part in the sacrificial feasts 
follows from this as a matter of course (Deut. xii. 12, 18, xvi. 11, 14). It was 
not lawful (Deut. v. 14) to interfere with the Sabbath rest of the slaves (8).— 
With reference to the treatment of female slaves, the rule laid down in Deut. xxi. 
10 ff. concerning women taken in war is particularly characteristic of the hu- 
mane spirit of the law.—The master has no right over the life of the slave. 
To this Ex. xxi. 20f. refers (4). Here it is commanded that, ‘‘ If a master strike 
his man-servant or his maid-servant with a staff, so that he or she die under his 
hand, it shall be avenged.”? [We are not with the Jewish tradition to think of 
the punishment of death (see Hottinger, Juris hebr. leges, p. 60), since what is 
spoken of is not intentional killing, but the abuse of the right of chastisement. The 
intentional killing even of one’s own slave fell undoubtedly under the law, Ex. xxi. 
12, Lev. xxiv. 17. Observe the antithesis in vv. 18, 21]. If, however, the slave 
outlived the punishment one or two days, there was to be no punishment, accord- 
ing to ver. 21 of the law, for ‘‘it is his money’’—that is, the master is already suffi- 
ciently punished by the loss occasioned by the death of the servant. Besides, an 
intention to kill could not in this case be supposed. Lastly, ver. 26 f. commands 
that if any one strike out the eye or toothof a slave, he must immediately give 
him his freedom. 

The humane treatment of slaves required by the law is also inculcated else- 
where in the Old Testament. How distinctly it enjoins the recognition of human 
dignity in a slave is especially shown by the passage Job xxxi. 13-15: ‘‘If I did 
despise the cause of my man-servant or of my maid-servant, when they contended 
with me; what then shall I do when God riseth up? and when He visiteth, what 
shall I answer Him? Did not He that made me in the womb make him? and did 
not one fashion us in the womb?’ (5).—The admonitions not to treat a slave too 
delicately (Prov. xxix. 19, 21) are to be regarded as parallel with those touching 
the training of children (6). 


(1) On the class of slaves for the sanctuary, which originated in a similar way, 
compare § 166. : : ; j : 4 

(2) As, according to Lev. xxii. 11, the slaves of a priest, like his family, might 
partake of the holy food. ; : : 

(3) That a master who had no male issue might marry a slave to his daughter, 
and adopt him in the place of a son, is shown by what is related in 1 Chron, ii. 
34 ff. : 

(4) Ex. xxi. 20 f. (see Raschi on this passage), as shown by the conclusion, 
treats of slaves who were not Hebrews ; with regard to Israelitish slaves, the law 
of blood-revenge (Num. xxxv. 16 ff.) would doubtless have been observed. 

Ibid. 

(5) ee Aristotle, Eth. Nik. viii. 18 (11) : @:Aia ob« Eore mpoe SovAov n Sovdoc— 
6 yap dovAoc Eupuxov bpyavov’ 7d 0’ bpyavov awuyoc dovaoc. "Hu uév ody dovAoc, ov‘ éore 
gudta mpoc airév, 7 6 GvOpwroc.—Seneca, Hpist. v. 6 (ep. 47): * Ne tamquam hom- 
inibus quidem, sed tamquam jumentis abutimur.’’— In contrast : ‘Vis tu cogi- 
tare istum, quem servum tuum vocas, ex iisdem seminibus ortum, eodem frui 
ceelo, seque spirare, seque vivere, eque mori ee Me ; ; 

(6) Comp., too, Sir. xxx. 33 ff. (xxxili. 26 ff.). Within the circle of Judaism, 
only the Hssenes and Therapeute went so far as wholly to abolish slavery. They 
repudiated slavery as a thing unnatural, because inconsistent with the common 
brotherhood of mankind (see Philo, quod omn. prob. Mang. U. p. AVS ; de vit, con- 
templ. ii. p. 482). 
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SECOND DOCTRINE, 


THE MOSAIC PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
§ 112. 
General Introductory Remarks. Essential Character of this Worship. 


Although, in virtue of the theocratic ordinance, all human relations and con- 
ditions have a religious quality, and so the whole life of the Israelite must be 
shaped as aservice paid to God, yet there exists a special series of institutions, 
forming the 17 NV3y or service of Jehovah in a narrower sense, in which special 
expression is given to the fundamental idea of the theocracy,—that Israel must pre- 
sent itself before the God who has chosen the people and brought it into fellowship 
with Himself as the community which He has hallowed (Ex. xix. 4) ; that Israel must 
consecrate to God itself and all that it has. The grace shown and blessings given 
in connection with the acts of worship (Lev. ix. 22 ; Num, vi. 27) correspond on 
God’s side to this devotion of the people, which rests on the divine election and 
institution of the covenant, and is completed in the ordinances defined by God. 
Note how these three elements—1. the divine election and institution in opposition 
to human é@eAofpyoxeia ; 2. the devotion in the acts of worship ; 3. the grace con- 
nected therewith—are united in the words, Ex. xx. 24: ‘‘In all places where I 
cause my name to be remembered”? (viz. by offerings, as is seen from the pre- 
ceding context), ‘‘I will come unto thee and bless thee.’? Thus in the acts of 
worship a continual and lively intercourse takes place between the congregation, 
drawing near to God with prayer and sacrifice, and the God who makes His pres- 
ence known to it by hearing prayer and administering the good things of His 
grace,—a relation of mutual communication and association of life, which is des- 
ignated as the coming together of God and the people, Ex. xxix. 43 f. (#721) 
Tew? 937 TPY) (1). 

Since the covenant communion subsisting between God and the people is 
expressed in the ritual, it comes under the notion of symbol ; compare how DYN is 
used for the Sabbath, Ex. xxxi. 13, 17 (07.2.2) ‘22 NT NNN). The institutions of 
public worship must not be looked at in their bare outward form, but must be 
referred to the idea of the covenant, and interpreted from it. Since the aim of 
the covenant is cortauined in the words, ‘“‘I am holy, and ye also shall be 
holy,’’ that which is the task of the whole theocracy holds good also and espe- 
cially for the ritual worship, viz. that it is to be ‘‘ the representation and exer- 
cise of the process of sanctification’? (2).—True, the Mosaic ritual is not a 
system of conscious symbol in the sense that the acts of worship were to be 
merely signs of internal things, which would thus go on in relative independence 
of the acts of worship. For although a comprehension of the symbols of the 
Mosaic worship could not be absolutely wanting to any pious Israelite, since, 
from the knowledge of God which was planted in Israel by revelation, a cer- 
tain understanding of the meaning of the forms must necessarily arise—all 
the more so because the ceremonial law itself everywhere shows the inner side of 
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the demands of the law shining through the veil of outward ordinances ;—though 
this was so, yet the outward acts of worship, as such, still remain, on the stand- 
point of law,the necessary vehicle for the actual realization of communion between 
God and man. For example, sacrifice doesnot symbolize a devotion to God tak- 
ing place independently of the act of sacrifice ; it it not merely a symbol, or, as has 
also been said, a supplement to prayer, possessing a relative necessity, but it is 
just the devotion of oneself to God which is carried out in the act of sacrifice. 
The sacrifice is itself an embodied prayer ; to it is attached the attainment of divine 
pardon and divine blessing (of this there can be no doubt when the passages con- 
cerned are looked at without prejudice). It belongs to the further progress 
of revelation to free the spiritual contents of the act of worship from its husk 
(3). For the stage of infancy, the ritual ordinance has the educational value ofa 
process working from the outside to the inside, and so awakening a God-fearing 
disposition, a consciousness of inward communion with God; comp. eg. Deut. 
xiv. 22 f. (4). 


(1) The view which sees in worship only an activity of man “ for the awakening 
and enlivening of the pious consciousness’’ is precluded from reaching a full un- 
derstanding of worship in general, and in particular of that of the Old Testament. 
See against this the remarks of Gaupp, Prakt. Theol. i. p. 88 ff. The point in- 
volved in worship is always ‘‘to find a medium for some personal relation and com- 
munion with God,’’ not by any means simply to express some religious state in an 
artificial way for the self-satisfaction of the subject. Prayer requires a living, 
personal God, who answers prayer, and the offering of sacrifice demands its ac- 
ceptance by God. Where man does not know that he has to deal with a living, 
personal God, all worship ends, or becomes a dead, deceptive form.—That the 
gacriticial side of worship is predominant in the Old Covenant, and the sacramental 
in the New, is due to the relation of law to gospel ; in the latter, what God does 
for man stands first ; in the former, man’s acts. See Sartorius, Ueber den alt-und 
neutest. Kultus, p. 40 f. 

(2) Compare Bihr’s Symbolik des mos. Kultus, i. p. 27 ff., especially 33 f.—The 
Mosaic worship is viewed merely from the outside when, as has not seldom hap- 
pened, the idea is ascribed to it that God is really to be fed by the offering, or 
when such profound interpretations are given as that of Clericus, that the incense 
at the sacrifice was designed to drive away impertinent flies from the flesh of the 
sacrifice, etc.—The worship must be understood from the idea of the covenant. 
K. J. Nitzsch has expressed himself particularly well on this topic in his acade- 
mic lectures, On Christian Theology, 1858, which contain a series of excellent re- 
marks on the Old Testament in opposition to current misunderstandings. He 
rightly says: ‘‘ The whole Old Testament ought to be and must be a representa- 
tion and exercise of the process of sanctification.—The whole nature of the 
symbols and ceremonies of Moses is different Srom those of the heathen, although 
much in the outer forms in heathenism and the Old Testament seems to be quite 
similar. The heathen ceremonies effect material union with the Divinity ex opere 
operato, and so work magically. There is not a single usage in the institutions 
of Moses in which communion with God is effected in a magical way through the 
senses, but all have a purely symbolical nature. This holds good of purifications, 
of offerings, of sacred buildings and their construction ; it holds good of every 
utensil of the temple and every action.” 

(3) In the Prophets and the Psalms, as we shall see afterward, value is attached 
to sacrifice only so far as it goes along with inward acts of pious feeling, and thus 
it appears as relatively indifferent. Mosaism says: Piety approves itself in sacri- 
fice ; prophecy says: Sacrifice is approved only by piety. The two propositions 
are mutually dependent, but the question is, Which stands foremost? This 
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agrees with the gradual progress of the Old Testament revelation. But we must 
not think that, if it had not been the design of the Mosaic institutions to mirror 
the inner events of salvation, prophecy could have developed this thought from 


them. 
(4) Deut. xiv. 22 f.: Bring the tithes, ‘‘that thou mayest learn to fear Jeho- 


vah thy God at all times’’ (comp. § 84). 


§ 113. 
The Place of the Word in Public Worship. 


Connected with the matter of our last remarks is the peculiarity of the Mosaic 
worship, that in it the word, speech, asan independent part of worship, has little 
prominence, and scarcely appears except as attached to some action and supported 
thereby. The proclamation of the divine word does not appear as an essential 
part of the Old Testament worship ; and though the teaching of Jehovah's law 
and statutes, Deut. xxxiii. 10, is specified among the priest’s duties (comp. 
§ 95), the reading of the law appears in connection with worship only in the regula- 
tion in Deut. xxxi. 11 (every seventh year, at the Feast of Tabernacles). But to the 
place of worship was attached, without express teaching, the knowledge of the God 
who shows Himself there as a present God, Ex. xxix. 43-46, according to which, pas- 
sages like Ps. xxvii. 4, etc. are to be understood ; while with the acts of worship 
was connected the lively transmission of the knowledge of the great deeds on which 
Israel rested its faith; see passages like Ex. xii. 26 f., xiii. 14, etc. (comp. § 
105). The liturgical use of the Word is found, moreover, in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch, and this not merely (as we often find it said) in the high priest’s 
blessing, Num. vi. 24-26. At the festival of the day of atonement a liturgical 
formula is obviously presupposed, Lev. xvi. 21 ; and it is especially enjoined that 
at the presentation of a sin-offering (Lev. v. 5; Num. v. 7) a definite confession 
of his sin shall be made by the offerer. Vows must, as a matter of course, 
be uttered. Deuteronomy prescribes stated prayers, chap. xxvi., only on present- 
ing the first-fruits and the tithes. Nevertheless, side by side with the established 
forms of worship there prevailed among the people a powerful spirit of prayer ; 
and so all the examples set forth in the Pentateuch are also represented as pray- 
ing men of strong faith (1). From this spirit of prayer arose sacred song, which, 
in connection with the festival dance, was introduced into the service of worship 
as early as Ex. xv. 20. f., comp. with Judg. xxi. 21, but which up to the time of 
David appears only in perfectly free and unregulated use (2). 


Appendix: The Oath. 


The oath is also regarded as a religious act. See, as the main passage, Deut. 
vi. 18: ‘“‘Thou shalt fear Jehovah thy God ; Him shalt thou serve, and shalt 
swear by His name ;’’? comp. x. 20. Swearing is accordingly an act of religious 
profession ; comp, passages like Jer. iv. 2, Isa. xlv. 16.—The oath appears not 
merely as an asseveration,—as the assertion of the truth before the presence of 
God as the Living One (in the formula 7 ‘J, ‘‘ Jehovah lives,’? see § 42), 
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and hence as the omnipotent, omniscient, and holy avenger of untruth—so, ¢.g., 
Judg. xi. 10 (‘‘May Jehovah be judge between us’’) ; but it is a distinct appeal 
to His penal justice against him who knowingly speaks falsehood. This concep- 
tion of the oath is sufficiently evident even from the common form of swearing 
with DX and 8? DN which, fully expressed, demands a sentence of the sort which 
we find in 2 Sam. iii. 35: 0° m3) DTN *4-miyy? ra) (if this and that is or is 
not so); comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 24. But this character of the oath is particularly 
clear in the main passage Josh. xxii. 22; (‘7 DTN bs mm oro by knows, 
and Israel shall know, if it be in rebellion, or in transgression against Jehovah, 
save us not this day ;’’? and ver. 23: ‘‘Let Jehovah Himself require it.’’ The 
oath, viewed as such an appeal to God’s penal justice, bears the name TOK, or 
more fully TN nyav, Num. v. 21, with which passage compare also Deut. xxix. 
13, 18, Prov. xxix. 24, etc. Therefore Solomon, in his prayer at the dedication of 
the temple, 1 Kings viii. 31 f., prays that the effect of an mo presented at the 
altar may be, that God in heaven may hear, act, and judge, to condemn the god- 
less, to bring his way on his head, and to justify the righteous, and give him 
according to his righteousness.—The oath appears in private life from the most 
ancient times as a promissory oath, Gen. xxiv. 2 f., 1. 5, 25; in particular, as an 
oath of covenant, xxi. 23 ff., xxxi. 58 f. The law speaks of promissory oaths, partic-’ 
ularly in the form of vows (see §143f.). The law still further acknowledges 
the assertory oath as an oath of purgation before the court of justice, Ex. xxii. 11, and 
as an adjuration by the judge to those who were present and in a position to bear 
witness, Lev. v. 1 (comp. § 99). To this head belongs also the adjuration of those 
accused of adultery, Num. v.19 ff. (comp. §104, 1).—The form in which an oath was 
taken was always that the oath was sworn by Jehovah (WT NN). Protestations 
by the soul (#52 °M) and the like are matters of private caprice, and not of theo- 
cratic rules, Custom combined various signs with the taking of an oath ; thus, 
in Gen. xxi. 28 ff., seven lambs were set up as pledges of the oath,—much as, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, iii. 8, the Arabians closed a bargain by smearing seven 
stones with the blood of the contracting parties. The word yawi, to swear, 
properly to be-seven one another, points to the great age of such customs. The 
variously interpreted patriarchal ceremony in swearing, viz. laying the hand under 
_ the thigh of him who is sworn to, Gen. xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29, is probably to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the thigh was regarded as the source of physical life. 
It was doubtless still more common to raise the hand in invocation toward heaven 
Gen. xiv. 22 f., comp. with Deut. xxxii. 40, Ex. vi. 8. The official and judiczal 
form of oath among the Hebrews was, that he who administered the oath conjured 
the man who was to swear, who then answered the adjuration with {D8 (comp. 
Num. v. 22; Deut, xxvii. 16 ff.), or, ‘thou sayest it,’’ Matt. xxvi. 63 f. (in the 
mouth of Jesus). 

Perjury, as a profanation of Jehovah’s name (Lev. xix. 12), as a vain use of it 
Ex. xx. 7), is a heavy sin. How sacred, swearing was counted is shown by Josh. 
1x. 19, where even an unlawful obligation contracted by oath is held to, in 
order that God’s wrath (¥?) may not come on the community. Even an as- 
severation frivolously spoken was to be atoned for by a sin-offering, Lev. v. 4 ff. 
When, in Lev. v. 21 ff. [E. V. vi. 2 ff.], a man who has denied upon oath the pos- 
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session of a deposit, or otherwise has used an oath to conceal a breach of trust, 
is sentenced only to restore the amount of his breach of trust, with the addition 
of one fifth more, and then to bring a trespass-offering, the apparent lightness of 
this punishment is probably to be explained by assuming that the law refers only 
to the case of voluntary confession of perjury.—In the later books of the Old 
Testament, compare, with reference to the sacredness of the oath, Ps. xv. 4; 
1 Kings viii. 31 f. ; Ezek. xvii. 16 ff. (with reference to Zedekiah, comp. § 186) (3). 


(1) Formal directions for prayer are altogether omitted in the Pentateuch ; 
examples of prayer are, however, given, and answers to prayer are recounted : 
Jacob’s wrestling ; Moses’ uplifted hands at the battle with Amalek ; his medi- 
atorial intercession for the people before God—such types are presented from 
which every one can draw the knowledge of God’s will: “ Call on me in trouble,”’ 
etc. 

(2) According to Judg. xxi. 21, virgins went in such dances to the yearly 
festival in Shiloh. 

(3) Ps. xv. 4, ‘‘ He sweareth to his hurt, and changeth not,’’ must be explained 
by referring the passage to Lev. v. 4.—It is noteworthy how the Rabbins combine 
strictness and laxity in the doctrine of oaths. Thus Maimonides, Hilehoth 
shebuoth xi. 16, ed. Dithmar, p. 204 (comp. the passage from the Shulehan aruch 
in Bodenschatz, Kirchl. Verfassung der heutigen Juden, p. 364) teaches, on the one 
hand, that the Jew who swears ought to remember that the whole world quaked 
in the hour when God said to Moses, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name of thy God 
in vain.’? Perjury does not concern the transgressor alone, but his whole race— 
indeed all Israel, etc. But what wretched casuistry does Maimonides develop, 
on the other hand, in the same book! what lax usage do the provisions of the 
Rabbins on compulsory oaths permit! Comp. my article, ‘‘ Kol Nidre,’’ in 
Herzog’s R. LH. viii. p. 24 f. 


I, THE PLACE OF WORSHIP (1). 
§ 114. 


The Requisites for a Place of Worship. 


The simplest place of worship is the altar, which is first mentioned, Gen. viii. 
20 ; a height rising toward heaven, signifying the ascent of the devotion embodied 
in sacrifice (2). The common name for the altar, 131"), designates it as the place 
of sacrifice. The first condition for a place of worship is, that it has been chosen 
and sanctified by God, and has actually been witnessed to as the place of His revela- 
tion. As already in the time of the patriarchs altars were set up chiefly in places 
consecrated by theophanies, Gen. xii. 7, xxvi. 24 f. (compared with xxviii. 18, 
xxxv. 1, 14), so, according to Mosaic law, only that place is permitted to be a 
place of worship where God has established the memory of His name, Ex. xx. 24; 
which He has chosen to cause His name to dwell there, Deut. xii. 5, 11 (xiv. 28) 
(comp. § 56) ; which He fills with His glory (Ex. xl. 34), and thereby sanctifies 
(xxix. 43 f.)—as it is afterward said of the temple (1 Kings ix. 3 ; 2 Chron. vii. 16), 
that His eyes and His heart were there. 

The sanctuary is to be one only, that the people may be kept together in theo- 
cratic unity. Later experience shows how a multiplicity of places for the ordi- 
nances of worship aided the growth of idol-worship. The exclusive unity of the 
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national sanctuary is implied (not only in Deuteronomy, but) already in what is 
said in the book of Exodus concerning the tabernacle as Jehovah’s dwelling-place. 
The passage Ex. xx, 24 f., ‘ In every place where I place a memorial of my name,”’ 
etc., is not contradictory, for this passage does not give leave to worship Jehovah 
at the same time in many places ; but the meaning is, that an altar of earth is to 
be erected to God always in that place in which God has placed a memorial of 
His name. A number of places is only spoken of so far as the seat of worship 
necessarily varied with the people’s place of residence, as long as they were on 
their wanderings (3). The unity of the sanctuary is further presupposed in the 
prohibition, given for the wandering in the wilderness (Lev. xvii. 1 ff.) (4), against 
killing an animal belonging to the class of sacrificial animals anywhere except at 
the sanctuary. The command, however, is most distinctly given in connection 
with the settlement of the nation in the Holy Land, in Deut. xii. ; permitting, in- 
deed, the killing of animals for food in every place, but limiting every sacrifice to 
that place which Jehovah shall choose for the habitation of Hisname. Neverthe- 
less, Deut. xii. 8 indicates that, even during the wandering in the wilderness, 
the prohibition of other places of worship was not fully carried into effect (5). 


(1) Since the persons charged with the conduct of the Mosaic worship have 
already been tréated of, we have in particular only to treat of three other points :— 
1. Of the seat of worship; 2. of the acts of worship; and 3. of the times of 
worship.—Comp. Bahr, Symbolik des mos. Kultus. 

(2) The Greek Bwuédc also primarily signifies a height — 13, but in the Old Testa- 
ment this is the name for illegal high places for sacrifice. [See further concern- 
ing the 123 in Baudissin, ii, p. 255 ff., and his art. ‘‘ Hohendienst” in Herzog, 
2d. ed. 

(3) ‘ho also Bredenkamp, p. 130, in agreement with Delitzsch. On the other 
hand, Wellhausen, i. p. 30: ‘‘A multiplicity of altars is recognized (here) not 
merely as admissible, but as a matter of course ;’’ and Dillmann, Comm. : ‘The 
author allows altars to Jehovah to be erected everywhere in the land.’ In any 
case the passage forbids the arbitrary erection of altars; for the words ‘‘in all 
places where I record my name”’ are not invalidated by the remark of Wellhausen, 
that ‘‘this signifies nothing more than that they did not like to consider that the 
places where intercourse between heaven and earth had occurred were arbitrarily 
chosen, but regarded them as somehow provided by the Deity Himself for their 
worship”’ (p. 31).] ; 

(4) [Comp. on this passage, Bredenkamp, p. 182 ff. Dillmann remarks : ‘‘ To 
predicate a post-Deuteronomic or still farther, a post-exilic origin of this compo- 
sition is downright nonsense ; for it could never occur to the framer of a law, who 
had Deut. xii. 15 ff. and xv. 22 f. before him as recognized law, to enact a pro- 
vision like that in Lev. xvii. 3-7 with the addition of ver. 7 b.’’] 

(5) [The denial of the historical reality of the tabernacle, by the critics, has 
been already referred to in § 29, note 1, and § 33, note 8. The question in respect 
to the place of worship forms one of the principal subjects of critical discussion 
at present. That inthe account of the tabernacle in Exodus the thought of the 
unity of worship is expressed, and that it is conceived of as the only legitimate 
place of worship, is acknowledged. The question concerning the origin of the 
tabernacle is therefore partly coincident with the question, when the requirement 
of unity of worship was made. For Wellhausen’s view (i. p. 17 ff.), see § 29, note 
1. With him agrees Reuss (§ 380): ‘‘For us and for every sober thinker the 
tabernacle is a pure fiction.’? Similarly H. Schultz, p. 375, regards the’ taber- 
nacle in Exodus as an ideal of the sanctuary, made after the pattern of Solomon’s 
temple, as this was to be made in Israel according to the wish of the creator of 
this ideal ; yet this ideal belonged perhaps to the age of Ezekiel, and did not orig- 
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inate in the post-exilic period. Views akin to this are adopted by Kittel, Theol. 
Studien aus Wirttemberg, ii. p. 33 ff., and Baudissin, art. ‘‘ Hohendienst,’’ p. 185 
’ f. These writers appear to be supported by Néldeke’s view, Unters. 2. Krit. d. 
A. T., p. 127, that, ‘‘as soon as Solomon’s temple was built, a strong tendency 
toward unity of worship must have sprung up.”’ Hence they are inclined to 
make the idea of the tabernacle in Exodus to have arisen before the age of Deu- 
teronomy, which is brought down to the time of Josiah, or nearly contempora- 
neously with it. On the other hand, the real existence of a Mosaic central 
sanctuary, although not precisely the historical truth of all the details of the 
account in Exodus, is defended by Dillmann, Comm. z. Exod. p. 269 ff. ; Delitzsch, 
in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880, and Bredenkamp (chap. iil.) ; comp. also the re- 
marks of F. W. Schultz in Zéckler’s Handbuch, i. p. 248 f. 

The argument that the Israelites in the wilderness could never have executed a 
work like the tabernacle is not decisive. For who to-day is able to determine 
what the Israelites could or could not have taken with them from Egypt, or 
how much individual Israelites understood of the mechanical arts? The difficulty 
lies in the fact that, not only from the time of the Judges onward was sacrifice 
offered at very different places, but that the multiplicity of places does not 
appear, at all events, as illegal. Samuel cffered sacrifices now here and now 
there, That Saul built an altar to the Lord is not mentioned in 1 Sam. xiv. 35 in 
the way of censure. David received, through the prophet Gad, the command to 
build to the Lord an altar on the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 Sam. xxiv. 18). 
That the worship in high places was observed, is expressly stated in 1 K. iii. 2, and 
is there excused, ‘‘ because there was no house built unto the name of the Lord.”’ 

On the other hand, Josh. xx. shows that the West-Jordan tribes resisted an 
attempt of those on the east of the Jordan to establish a worship of their own. 
Wellhausen, indeed, finds also in this narrative the aim which characterizes the 
priests’ codex (p. 89). But even supposing that the narrative was colored by 
design, would there not lie at the foundation the memory of a conflict occasioned 
by the schismatic efforts of the East-Jordan tribes? Moreover, in the passage 
concerning Eli, 1 Sam. 2, 28 ff., only ‘‘ one altar, one place of worship, and one legit- 
imate priesthood, are spoken of’’ (Bredenkamp). Wellhausen is able to get rid 
of this passage only by claiming that it is ‘‘ Deuteronomy-wise colored.’? When 
Jeremiah (vii. 12) calls Shiloh ‘‘ my place where I set my name at the first,”’ this 
appears to show that it was known in the time of Jeremiah, that Shiloh once had 
a similar signification for Israel, which Jerusalem with the temple had in his day. 
Comp. the whole connection of the passage, particularly v. 14. It 1s especially 
worthy of notice, that the old book of the covenant, Ex. 23, 17, requires that all 
the men should each year assemble before Jehovah, which in all probability points 
to a central sanctuary. For the solution of the difficulty, §§ 158-160 will be found 
helpful. Comp. also the remarks of Delitzsch mm his art. ‘‘ Opfer,’’ in Riehm, 
Deltoa 


§ 115. 
The Arrangement of the Mosaic Sanctuary (1). 


The Mosaic sanctuary was a tent, generally called ty Sm&—that is, not, as many 
modern critics falsely interpret it, tent of the gathering of the people, but tent of 
the meeting of God with the people, as unequivocally appears from the definite ex- 
planations, Ex. xxix, 42 f. (ow TIN 319 now Bo} TWIN WE... TWD Oak, 
etc.) Nam. xvii. 4, comp. with Ex. xxv. 22, xxx. 6 (2), The other name for 
the sanctuary, MI OX, or NIB j3v—that is, tent or dwelling of the testi- 
mony—denotes the sanctuary as the place of revelation. The LXX render both 
expressions by oxyv) Tod paprvptov or tHe paprupiac: the Vulgate generally gives 
tabernaculum federis, and from the latter arises Luther’s Stiftshiitte. 
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wa 


The framework of the tent formed by a construction of gilded boards or 
(probably more correctly) beams (OW). The wood of the Arabic acacia (ney, 
probably different from ours) was selected for this purpose, as well as for the 
sacred utensils, doubtless because, besides being very light, it is distinguished by 
unusual durability. Over the wooden frame there hung, Ex. xxvi. 1-14, a four- 
fold covering of curtains, the first of which was made of byssus (probably fine 
linen), embroidered with pictures of cherubs. The frame with this first cover- 
ing is called |}, in the narrower sense. The entrance to the tent was turned 
toward the east, and hung with a costly covering (J0D) made of byssus. The 
whole tent—the length of which was thirty cubits, and its breadth ten—was divid- 
ed into two rooms: in front, the Holy Place, WPT, twenty cubits long; and 
behind this the Most Holy Place, Dw Ip wap, in length ten cubits, and separated 
from the former by a curtain woven with pictures of cherubim, called the n13 
(separation). The tabernacle was surrounded on all sides by a court, in length one 
hundred cubits and in breadth fifty, which was formed by pillars and curtains, 
and had, instead of a door, a curtain twenty cubits broad.—The utensils of the 
sanctuary were as follows :—In the court, in the open aur, stood the altar for burnt- 
offerings (Ex. xxvii, 1 ff.), mdpn nai, which is always meant when the altar is 
spoken of absolutely : it was a frame of acacia boards, overlaid with copper. As 
the command xx. 24 f., which required the altar to be made out of earth or un- 
hewn stones, was not abrogated (comp. Deut. xxvii. 5 f.; Josh. viii. 31), we must 
doubtless suppose the altar to have been a mere frame without a top, which served 
simply to enclose the real altar, consisting of earth or unhewn stones. At the 
four corners of the altar were heights, called horns, on which a part of the blood 
was smeared at the sin-offerings, and which’ were laid hold of by those who sought 
a refuge at the altar ; comp. ¢.g. 1 Kings i. 50, etc. The height of the altar was 
three cubits; it was surrounded half-way up by a grating (2393), in order 
probably to let the priest go round the altar on it. Between the altar and the 
sanctuary was a copper washing-basin, 113, in which the priests washed their hands 
and feet before going to the duties of their office, Ex. xxx. 17 ff. In the sanctuary 
itself, toward the north, stood the table with the twelve loaves of shewbread, on? 
0°32 (Ex. xxv. 23-30), which were prepared from fine flour without leaven, and 
put there new every Sabbath. Opposite the table stood a golden candlestick with 
-seven lamps, with bowls in the form of almonds and knops (O°.F95), probably in 
the form of a pomegranate, vers, 31-40. In the middle, before the curtain lead- 
ing to the most holy place, was the altar of incense, YOR) NII, overlaid with gold 
plate. In the Most Holy Place stood theark of the covenant, 37 J), also called 
ark of the testimony, DIVA [)8, also simply N37, the most sacred vessel of the 
sanctuary,—a chest overlaid within and without with fine gold, containing the 
tables of the law, and covered with a golden plate called N53 (happoreth), the 
most important part of the ark of the covenant (see in particular, Ley. xvi. 13 ff.), 
from which, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, the Holiest of all bore the name 1)53 3, The 
term does not, as many modern critics understand, signify a lid in general; but 
being a derivative from Piél, 133, it is to be understood to mean an instrument of 
atonement [Eng. version, mercy seat], as the Septuagint correctly translates it, 
Waorhpiov. Above the kapporeth stood two golden cherubim, with outspread 
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wings and faces turned toward each other ; between them the shekhina of Jehovah 
was supposed to be (Ex. xxv. 22; Num. vii. 89). Hence Jehovah is called 
oa 20 aw” (1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam, vi. 2; Ps. xcix. 1). The poles for bearing the 
ark (D3) were always to remain in the rings which were on its sides, because it 
was not to be touched by the hand of man; neither was it to be seen, and there- 
fore before it was carried farther it had to be covered with the curtain and rolled 
up, Num. iv. 5 f. Besides this, a vessel with manna (Ex. xvi. 33), Aaron’s rod 
that budded (Num. xvii. 25), and lastly, by the side of the ark of the covenant, 
the book of the law (Deut. xxxi. 26), were kept in the most holy place. 


(1) Old Testament Theology may here limit itself to what relates to the symbolic 
signification of the sanctuary, and leave other investigation to archeology.—Comp. 
Bahr, J.c.; Kurtz, ‘‘ Beitriige zur Symbolik des alttest. Kultus, erster Beitrag : 
zur Symbolik der Kultusstiitte’? (Zeitschr. fir luth. Theol. 1851, p. 1 ff.). The 
best essay on this point is that of Riggenbach, Die mosaische Stiftshiitte, 1862 (ed. 
2, 1867). [Comp. also Kéhler, i. 364 ff., where the literature of the subject is still 
further given ; also E. E. Atwater, The Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews, N. Y., 
1875.—D. | 

(2) The essential character of the Old Testament worship is expressed in this 
designation (comp. § 112). 


§ 116. 
Meaning of the Sanctuary. Its Three Rooms. 


The symbolic interpretation of the sanctuary cannot, as has frequently been done, 
proceed from a comparison with a common nomadic tent ; because, of the three 
rooms of the latter, the central is the chief, while, on the contrary, in the three 
divisions of the tabernacle, we easily observe, along with a graduated relation of size, 
a graduated relation also in respect to their importance. Into the first division, 
the court, only the covenant people can go ; into the second, only the priesthood ; 
into the third, the high priest alone, and that only once a year. The first division 
is under the open sky ; the second is veiled, but still lighted ; the third is quite 
veiled and dark.—The notion that the sanctuary is an image of the universe is old, 
occurring even in Josephus (Ant, iii. 6. 4) and Philo. The same view has been 
again brought forward by Bihr (Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus, i.) in a peculiar 
form and an ingenious way : the most holy place and the holy place form a rep- 
resentation of heaven; the court, a representation of earth (1). But this con- 
ception is inconsistent with the fact that everything that is said about the sanc-” 
tuary makes it to refer simply to the theocratic relation of Jehovah to His elect 
people, while the cosmical meaning is nowhere intimated ; for such a conception 
certainly does not necessarily lie in the square form of the building. In what 
sense a relation between the sanctuary and heaven is to be admitted will appear 
below. The sanctuary is, as it is called, the tent of the meeting of God and the 
people ; but this in the sense that here the people come to Jehovah in His dwell- 
ing-place, which He has established in the midst of His people. Accordingly, in 
the sanctuary is embodied the idea of God’s dwelling among the people of Israel. It 
is a tent ; because Jehovah, who accompanies His people in their wanderings 
[comp., 2 Sam. vii. 6 f.], aims, in respect to His dwelling-place, to place Himself 
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in similar circumstances with them. But at the same time, the people are to be 
made conscious, that although the Holy God condescends to dwell among His 
people, yet, on account of the people’s sinfulness, this communion cannot be 
accomplished directly, but only through the mediation of the people’s interces- 
sor, who holds the office of reconciliation. The people are therefore limited to 
the court surrounding the sanctuary, and the sanctuary itself is only allowed to be 
entered by the priests. But even these priests are not in a position to establish a 
full communion with God (comp. Heb. ix. 8). For this reason Jehovah’s dwell- 
ing-place is divided into two apartments: the veiled, holiest of all, in which 
Jehovah, the revealed, and yet hidden, and in a manner unapproachable God 
(comp. 1 Kings viii. 12), is enthroned in. the darkness ; and the holy place,—the 
place of the priests and their service, which on this account is the symbol of the 
mediation of the covenant. There isarelation between the sanctuary and heaven 
so far as this, that the shekhina in the latter corresponds to the shekhina in the 
former (see § 62) ; indeed, it is not impossible that the distinction between the 
heaven (0"DW) and the heaven of heavens (D’DWT ‘)W), which occurs several times 
in the Old Testament, corresponds to the difference between the holy place (Wp) 
and the most holy place (WIP wp). Ex. xxv. 9, 40, has also been appealed to 
in support of this, comp. Heb. viii. 5 ; still the statement, that the model of the 
tabernacle and its vessels was shown to Moses on the mount, does not in itself 
imply that the sanctuary was to be a copy of a celestial original, but only that it 
served to give expression to the ideas of revelation. There is, moreover, a contrast 
between the two divine dwelling-places ; for in heaven God dwells in His majesty 
as Ruler of the world,—in the earthly tabernacle He dwells in His condescending 
grace. 


(1) Bahr subsequently modified this view in his work on Solomon’s temple, 
1848 [and in the second edition of his Symbolik presented a view nearly like that 
here given. He regards the tabernacle as God’s dwelling among His people, and 
consequently as a sign and pledge of His kingly authority and of His communication 
by revelation with His people, but also at the same time as a figurative represen- 
tation of the literal dwelling of God, viz. heaven, but not the vault of heaven]. 


§ 117. 
Continuation: Sacred Vessels in the Oourt and in the Sanctuary. 


The meaning of the various sacred vessels corresponds to the meaning of the three divi- 
sions of the sanctuary. 'The only piece of sacred furniture with reference to which 
an immediate activity of the people takes place, viz. the altar of burnt offering, 
stands in the court. The fact that nothing but earth or unhewn stone was to be 
used to fill up the frame is not (as Bihr says) meant to remind us that man is a 
creature of the earth, and a sinner subject to death,—for how could the unhewn 
stones signify this ?—but the material is to be one which is as yet not desecrated 
by the hand of man.—The horns on the four corners of the altar are very variously 
interpreted. On one view (held, among others, by Riggenbach, and Keil, Archd- 
ologie, i. pp. 104, 229), they were symbols of the divine power of salvation and 
help, because, as is well known, the hornsof a bull are the symbol of strength, 
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and with this view it well agrees that to them especially the idea of asylum was 
attached. According to another view, which agrees better with the use of the 
horns in the sacrificial service, the general meaning of the altar (that worship as- 
cends to God) culminates in the horns, so that thus the blood of atonement 
sprinkled on them is, as it were, brought a step nearer God (1). On account of the 
importance of the horns, the altar is destroyed by knocking them off, Amos iii. 
14.—The washing-basin, 13, marks the passing from the general offering of 
sacrifice to the specific priestly service. When the priests, Ex. xxx. 21, are com- 
manded to purify hands and feet, with the warning that else they must die, this 
is meant to signify that he who has to carry onthe service of reconciliation for the 
congregation must sanctify his own walk and acts. 

In the holy place stands the altar of incense, in front of the inner curtain, and so 
opposite the ark of the covenant, the place of the shekhina of God veiled by the 
curtain. The incense-offering, presented here every morning and evening by the 
hand of the priest, was (see Ps. cxli. 2; Rev. v. 8, viii. 3 f.) a symbol of the 
prayers of the people, because of which in the temple at a later time (comp. Luke 
i. 10) during the time of the priestly offering of incense, a praying congregation 
was gathered in the court. In Num. xvii. 11 (xvi. 46), the burning of incense is 
an emblem of the intercession of the high priest.—It is more difficult to see the 
meaning of the table with the shewbread. The 0°39 DM? is so called, Ex. xxv. 30, 
evidently because it was laid continually before Jehovah ; and hence the table, 
Num. iv. 7, bore the name 0°J313 ow. [Bahr, who in the 1st ed. of his Symbolik, 
i. p. 425 ff., explains ‘‘bread of the countenance’’ as meaning bread by the use 
of which man obtains the sight of God, interprets it in the 2d ed. as a sign and 
pledge that all that pertains to the life of Israel (daily bread in the sense of the 
petition in the Lord’s prayer), comes from the presence of Jehovah, and hence 
that Jehovah has turned his face to Israel. | 

But in Lev. xxiv. 8, the shewbread is designated as something given on the part 
of (ARP) the children of Israel as an ‘‘ eternal covenant’’—that is, a pledge of the 
eternal covenant to be given by Israel (2). In the same way, this whole oblation 
comes within the class of fvod-offerings, in virtue of the incense which was sprinkled 
on the bread as 7338 (ver. 7). That the shewbread is akin to the food-offering 
becomes still more clear, because, according to Ex. xxv. 29 f., Num. iv. 7, to the 
utensils of the shewbread belonged also those vessels which were used for drink- 
offerings. The meaning of the shewbread rather is, that the people in its twelve 
tribes testifies by the continual presentation of nourishing bread in the sanctuary 
that it owes to the blessing of its God the maintenance of life; thereby Israel 
dedicates to God the exercise of the calling by which it wins its daily bread in 
the use of God’s gifts (3).—Since Philo’s time, the candlestick with the seven lamps 
has often been referred to the seven planets of the ancients. But though the 
sanctity of the number seven may have had this reference in some other nations, 
there is no trace of this in the Mosaic worship. The number seven is here always. 
the sign of perfection and completion in all relations which are rooted in the divine 
economy of salvation. But while, in general, all holy things symbolize the com- 
munion between Jehovah and the people, the candlestick with its sevenfold light 
points to the perfect Light which shines in this covenant community ; and in par- 
ticular, the light does not refer merely to the communication of higher knowledge, 
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put, as in the high priest’s blessing, Num. vi. 25 (‘‘ Jehovah make His face shine 
upon thee’’), to saving divine grace in general. This meaning of the symbol is 
specially confirmed by the visions Zech. iv. and Rev. i. ff. There the candlestick 
is the symbol of a congregation enlightened by God ; and when, in the vision of 
Zechariah, the candlestick is filled with oil without the act of man, the idea ex- 
pressed is, as is said in ver. 6, that all the success and all the splendor of the con- 
_gregation is not effected by might or by power, but by the Spirit of God.—Almond 
Blossoms and pomegranates, the ornaments of the candlestick, are, in the heathen- 
ism of Western Asia, symbols of natural life (4.) If, now, in Num. xvii. 16-24, 
the blossoming almond-rod is the symbol of the inexhaustible power of divine 
- life in the priesthood of Aaron (comp. § 95), those ornamentations on the golden 
candlestick are also to be regarded as the symbol of the divine fulness of life 
which the congregation shares in communion with God. Light and life are, to 
speak generally, essentially connected ideas in Holy Writ ; comp. in particular 
Ps. xxxvi. 9: ‘‘ With Thee is the fountain of life; and in Thy light we shall 
see light.’? In the symbols of the holy place the truth is expressed, that the 
people presents itself before its God in the light and life which it receives in vir- 
tue of covenant communion with God. 


(1) Thus Hofmann, who regards the horns as ‘‘ the peaks of the sacred height” 
(Schriftbeweis, ii. p. 257), etc. I hold the latter explanation to be the more prob- 
able. Gen. xvii. 11, 13. 

(2) Comp. how the same term is used of circumcision, § 87. 

(3) This interpretation is carried further by Hengstenberg and others, who make 
the shewbread a symbol of spiritual nourishment, which the people has produced 
and now presents to its God asa service in accordance with the covenant—in 
other words, a symbol of good works; an interpretation which is reached by 
bringing in John vi. 27 (‘‘ labor not for the meat which perisheth,’’ etc.), comp. 
with iv. 32 ff., but has no support in the Old Testament. 

(4) Especially the almond blossom, because it wakes into bloom while all 
nature is still asleep. 


g 118. 


Continuation: The Ark of the Covenant, with the Kapporeth and the Tables of 
the Law. 


In the most holy place, the ark of the covenant is the symbol and vehicle of 
the presence of the revelation of Jehovah among his people. Hence it is called the 
throne of God, Jer. iii. 16 f.; God’s footstool, 1 Chron. MEV oy se SCL 5 
exxxii. 7. But its meaning is more nearly defined by the three parts—the hap- 
poreth [mercy seat on the ark, the tables of the law in it, and the cherubim over it. 

1. The happoreth is the most important part of the ark of the covenant. To it 
specially is attached the manifestation of the divine presence ; ‘‘ there,”’ it is said 
in Ex. xxv. 22, ‘‘ will I meet with thee, and will commune with thee from above 
the mercy-seat,’’ etc. In the circumstance that it is the instrument of atonement 
(comp. § 115), and that it is at the kapporeth that the highest act of atonement 
is executed, it is expressed that the God who dwells in the midst of His people 
can only commune with them in virtue of an atonement offered to Him, but that 
He is also a God who can be reconciled. This throne of God is veiled in deep 
darkness, 1 Kings viii. 12 (‘‘ Jehovah hath said that he will dwell in darkness’’) ; 
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the manifestation of God over the kapporeth takes place in a cloud, which veils His 
glory, Lev. xvi. 2,—in the same cloud which guided Israel’s march through the 
wilderness, Ex. xiii. 21, and which, Ex. xl. 34-38, lowered itself on the taber- 
nacle when it was set up. Notwithstanding this, on the day of atonement, the 
priest who approaches with the blood of atonement must envelope himself in a 
cloud of incense (Lev. xvi. 13) when he raises the curtain (1). This expresses 
the fact that full communion between God and man is not to be realized, even 
through the medium of the atonement to be attained by the Old Testament sacri- 
ficial institutions—that, as is said in Heb. ix. 8, as yet the way to the (heavenly) 
sanctuary was not made manifest (ujrw redavepOobat THY Tov dyiwy bd6v). 

2. The kapporeth rests on the ark, in which are the tables of the law, the tes- 
timony, 17}. This means that God sits enthroned in Israel on the ground of 
the covenant of law which He has made with Israel. The testimony is preserved 
in the ark as a treasure, a jewel (2). But with this goes a second consideration 
(8) ; while the law is certainly, in the first place, a testimony to the will of God 
toward the people, it is also (comp. what is said in Deut. xxxi. 26 f. of the roll of 
the law deposited beside the ark of the covenant) a testimony against the sinful 
people, —a continual record of accusation, so to speak, against their sins in the 
sight of the holy God. And now, when the kapporeth is over the tables, it is de- 
clared that God’s grace, which provides an atonement or covering for the iniquity 
of the people, stands above His penal justice. 


(1) The passage Lev. xvi. 2, so variously interpreted, runs thus: ‘‘ And’ the 
Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that he come not at all 
times into the holy place within the veil before the mercy-seat, which is upon the 
ark; that he die not: for I appear in the cloud’’ (and so veiled) ‘‘ upon the 
mercy-seat,’’ For a long time it was the current exegesis (Vitringa, Odserv. saer. i. 
p- 168 ff., Bahr, Ewald) to identify the }23'2 in ver. 2 with the cloud of incense in 
ver. 13 (comp. § 140), so that ver. 2b should be explained : ‘‘ that he may not die ; 
for only in the cloud’’—produced by the incense—‘t do I appear over the kap- 
poreth.’? The unnaturalness of this paraphrase is manifest. I hold that view to 
be the right one which regards the two clouds (]J!) as different. But this leaves 
it a disputed point what the first [Jt is to be supposed to be. The Rabbins say, 
a cloud which continually hung over the cherubim ; Luther, on the contrary, on 
Ps, xviii. (xvii.) 11, observes : ‘‘ Super propitiatorium et cherubim nihil erat pos- 
itum, quod videretur, sed sola fide credebatur illic sedere Deus’? (Hveget. opera 
lat. xvi. p. 73). Hofmann’s explanation is the most probable (Schriftheweis, ii. p. 
507 f.), who identifies the cloud (correctly pointed with the article) with that 
mentioned in Ex. xl, It was to appear over the kapporeth whenever the high 
priest came before it. 

@) This is the primary meaning, as to which I hold that Bahr and Kurtz are 
right. 

: @ foe has wrongly represented this as the only meaning of the 
symbol, 





§ 119. 


Continuation : The Cherubim (1). 


3. The cherubim are one of the most important symbols of the Mosaic worship. 
Figures of them appear also on the tapestry of the tabernacle, and, at a later time, 
on the walls of Solomon’s temple, and in the vision of the new temple, Ezek. xli. 
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They are mentioned first in Gen. iii. 24,—a fact which, as Hengstenberg and 
others have rightly remarked, indicates that they belonged to a symbolism earlier 
than that of Mosaism (2). In Ps. xviii. 11 they appear as bearers of the cloudy 
chariot on which Jehovah rides; they are, besides, mentioned in the vision of 
Ezekiel, x. 1 ff. comp. with i. 4 ff., in which latter passage they are called NY'N, 
i.e. living creatures, as in Rev. iv. 6 ff. the (4a (3). They nowhere appear devel- 
oped into independent personality, like the pox yn [angels] ; they are not sent 
out like these, but are constantly confined to the seat of the divine habitation 
and the manifestation of the Divine Being ; this also holds good of Gen. iii. 
(comp. § 62). In Ezekiel, where their form is the most complicated (comp. Rev. © 
iv.), they appear with a fourfold face,—that of a man, a lion, a bull, and an eagle, 
—with four wings, two of which are used in flying while the other two cover the 
body, and with arms and feet; their whole body is covered with eyes. This 
description of Hzekiel’s is not to be transferred to the cherubim of the sanctuary ; in 
fact, there would not (as Riehm rightly remarks) have been room on the ark of 
the covenant for a form so complicated. Neither can the cherubim of the temple 
have been so complicated, For since, according to 1 Kings vii. 29, 36, there 
were figures of lions and bulls beside the cherubim on the brazen bases in the 
temple of Solomon, these cannot have been contained in the figures of the cher- 
ubim ; nevertheless, the addition of the former shows that they stand in some 
relation to the cherubim. But we must further note (as Hengstenberg has rightly 
indicated), that in 1 Kings vi. 29 palms and open flowers, and palms again in 
Ezek. xli. 18 ff., appear in connection with the cherubim. But if, even in Ezek. 
i. 5, the human form is to be regarded as predominant, this is still more the case 
with the cherubim in the Pentateuch, to whom hands (Gen. iii. 24) and faces 
(Ex. xxv. 20) are ascribed. The cited Pentateuchal passages lead, indeed (as 
Riehm and Keil rightly assert), to nothing further than to winged human forms 
(4). But itis not at all probable that Ezekiel was the first to add all the other 
features ; some form or other akin to the later composition, although simpler, is 
probably to be assumed for the ancient symbols (5). According to Hengstenberg 
(The books of Moses and Egypt) and others, the cherubim of the Pentateuch are to 
be regarded as imitations of the Egyptian sphinxes, which are composed of the 
form of a human being (not merely a virgin, but oftener still a man) combined 
with that of a lion, to which Ezekiel, in whose portraiture a relation to the As- 
syrian composite figures of animals cannot be mistaken, has added also the bull 
and the eagle. The cherubim are in any case to be so interpreted, that the latest 
form in Ezekiel shall be taken only as a development of what originally was in- 
volved in the symbol. 

Our inquiry into the meaning of the cherubim must start from the fact that, as 
has been already remarked, they designate a place as the abode of the habitation 
of God (Paradise, the tabernacle, and later the temple), and are thus the bearers 
of the manifestation of God when He manifests Himself to the world in His 
glory ; on which account they are called God’s chariot (1 Chron. xxviii. 18, 
comp. Ps. xviii. 11). Since, now, in Gen. iii. 24 they bar the entrance to Para- 
dise, and since in Ex. xxv. 20 they protect and shade the ark, the first element 
in their function is to express to man’s consciousness the inaccessibility of the 
Divine Being. They reflect the glory of the unapproachable God in a form which 
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is accessible for human eyes, but at the same time is so constructed (as Riehm 
rightly urges) that they could give no support to the worship of images. But in 
admitting this, we have not yet done full justice to the symbol, especially in its 
most developed form. By uniting in itself the noblest earthly living creatures, 
—-man, the eagle, the lion, the bull,—and connecting with them also flowers and 
palms as representatives of the vigor of life that displays itself in the vegetable 
kingdom, the symbol is evidently meant more particularly to set forth the divine 
glory as it is manifested in the world, and thereby to teach men to know the vital 
powers which work in the world as the efflux of the divine glory. It is the cher- 
ubim, as Schultz (Alttest. Theologie, p. 575) well expresses it, ‘‘ which at one and 
the same time proclaim and veil His presence.’’ The lion and the bull are, as is 
well known, symbols of power and strength ; man and the eagle are symbols of 
wisdom and omniscience ; the latter attribute is also expressed in the later form 
of the symbol by the multitude of eyes. The continual mobility of the (aa, Rev. 
iv. 8, signifies the never-resting quickness of the divine operations ; this is prob- 
ably symbolized also by the wheels which are given to the cherubim in Ezek. i., 
in which, as is there said, ‘‘ the Spirit of the Living One’’ is. The number four, 
connected with the cherubim in the later form of the symbol, is the signature of 
all-sidedness (toward the four quarters of heaven). Thus Jehovah, when He is 
honored as He who is enthroned above the cherubim, is acknowledged as the God 
who rules the world on all sides in power, wisdom, and omniscience. Instead of 
natural powers working unconsciously, is placed the all-embracing, conscious 
activity of the Living God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, and hereby the 
whole view of nature in the Old Testament is defined; comp., for example, the 
view of the thunderstorm in Ps. xviii. 11. By this exposition of the cherubim 
we are to determine the meaning of the invocation in Ps. Ixxx. 1: “‘ Thou Shep- 
herd of Israel, who art enthroned upon the cherubim, shine forth !”’ 

The philological explanation of the term is altogether uncertain. The Rabbin- 
ical interpretation, which Hengstenberg has accepted, and which regards the 
word as made up from the ? of comparison and 3°, and gives it the meaning 
‘equal to many,’’ ‘‘like a multitude,’’ z.e. the union of plurality, assumes a far 
too monstrous etymological formation. The view of Umbreit and others, who 
hold that 1993 is formed by a transposition from 3339, and denotes the divine 
chariot, is more plausible ; and in fact the cherubim are called 1231) in 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 18; comp. again Ps. xviii.i1. If we derive the word from 353, various 
explanations are possible, on account of the ambiguity of the stem. In Syriac, the 
stem means, to carve ; hence some explain 33 by yAvrrdv, carved work = imag- 
ery, from which Keil gets the word to mean ‘‘ figments of the imagination,’ and 
Hiivernick (Alttest. Theologie, ed. 2, p. 95), creatures of the ideal world. In Arabic, 
the stem karaba means to lace, and then to straighten, to distress ; so others give 
the word the meaning—alarming, horrible creatures. Others, again, have got 
at the signification nobilis princeps, by the combination of 203 and DD, Still 
others give to the stem 175 the meaning dprdlew, to snatch, so that the cherubim 
would be designated by their sweeping power, which makes them, so to speak, 
a sort of harpies. Frequently the word 3395 has been compared with the Greek 
ypop, the griffin, that fabulous animal of the East which watched over hidden 
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treasures ; and for this view special reference is made to Ezek. xxviii. 14 ff., 
where the king of Tyre, who walked in Eden on the mount of God between 
stones of fire, and covered and protected them with his outspread wings, is com- 
pared toa cherub. The sense of the passage, however, is clear from what we 
have already learned. The king of Tyre, who deifies himself, is called a cherub 
because he looks on himself as the guardian of the divine dwelling-place, in whom 
is reflected the majesty of God. 


(1) Literature : Riehm, De natura et ratione symbolica Cheruborum (Programm), 
1864 ; Hengstenberg, The Books of Moses and Hgypt, p. 161 ff. ; as also his essay 
in answer to Riehm, in the Huang. Kirchenzeitung, 1866 (May and June), reprinted 
in his Commentary on Ezekiel at the end of the first part, p. 499 ff., in which is de- 
fended the earlier conception of Bahr, Hengstenberg, and others. [Riehm’s view 
is restated, with modifications and additions, in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1871. See 
also his articles ‘‘ Bundeslade’’ and ‘‘Cherubim”’ in his Handworterbuch. For the 
argument in favor of the purely Semitic origin of the word and its Assyrian 
meaning, see Lenormant, Beginnings of History, transl. from the French, with an 
Introduction, by Prof. Francis Brown, N. Y., 1888, pp. 116-145.—D. ] 

(2) Hengstenberg says: ‘‘ Thus we see that originally they did not belong to the 
sphere of revelation, but to the sphere of natural religion’? (Comment. on Ezek. i. 

. 254). 
. (3) ioaiaters finds that this symbol occurs no less than eighty-five times in 


the Old Testament (/.c. p. 499). 
(4) Riehm : just on this account it was not found necessary to describe them 


more in detail. 
(5) Comp. Schultz, Alttest. Theol. p. 572 ff. 


II. THE ACTIONS OF THE MOSAIC WORSHIP (1). 
§ 120. 
Introductory Remarks: 1. On the Idea of Offerings in General. 


The actions of worship fall under the general notion of offerings. The essential 
nature of an offering in general is the devotion of man to God, expressed in an outward 
act. Man feels impelled to express,in actions which he directs exclusively to God, 
partly his dependence on God in general (in virtue of which he knows that he is 
dependent on God in his being and his possessions, in his active and passive life), 
and partly the special relations in which he is placed toward God. True, the in- 
ward impulse which impels man to praise, thank, and supplicate God finds ex- 
pression in words of devotion ; but this impulse is not fully satisfied till this word 
is, as it were, embodied in a corresponding action, in which man deprives and de- 
nies himself of something, and thus by deeds testifies the earnestness of his devotion 
to God. Under the idea of offering, in the widest sense of the word, are also to be 
reckoned the observances of sacred abstinence ; to which belong, in the Mosaic 
system, fasting, the Nazarite vow, and the Levitical acts of purification,—forms 
of observances which in heathen religions sometimes rise to the most hideous self- 
torture and self-mutilation. In the narrower sense, however, the idea of offering 
(corresponding to its derivation from offerre) refers to positive acts, which consist 
in the presentation of a gift. In this sense it is designated in the Old Testament 
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by the terms 1) (in the more general signification in which the word stands in 
Gen. iv. 8 ff., but never in the sacrificial laws), wip MIA (Ex. xxviii. 38), but 
generally by [27P, that is, presentation (Mark vii. 11 : KopBav 6 éor: dapov). The 
offering may be made in such a way that the object presented remains intact, but 
henceforth is placed exclusively at the disposition of the Divinity (to this head 
belong the gifts of dedication,—for which in Num. vii. 3 ff., xxxi. 50, the word 
{2p is likewise used,—those persons who were dedicated to the service of the 
sanctuary, etc.), or in such a way that what is offered is at once used up in honor 
of the Divinity in some manner. In the latter case, the act of devotion is gener- 
ally completed in the consumption of the gift, or at least a part of it, by the fire 
on the altar (N31). This is what is meant by offering in the most limited sense, of 
which in the Old Testament the designation is MWS, i.e. ‘firing’ [E. V. an offer- 
ing made by fire], a term used in speaking of all offerings which were brought to 
the altar, whether they were wholly or partially burnt (comp. Lev. 1, 9597, 3b 
iii. 8, 9, iv. 85, v. 12, etc.) (2).—An essential factor in the offering is substitution, 
which can take place in a twofold way,—first, when the person who brings the 
offering is represented by the gift substituted in his room ; and secondly, when 
something is substituted for the object to be offered. The latter case generally 
occurs in the shape of the representation of a whole class of things by a part of 
the class which is selected to be offered (as in the case of the first-born and of the 
firstlings of the harvest), but sometimes as strict substitution, so that what fell to 
be offered, but from some cause or other was not fit to be offered, was replaced 
by an object of a connected kind (comp. Ex. xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20), or some other 
surrogate (3). The idea of substitution is brought out most fully when another 
life is offered in the place of the life of the person who offers ; but the idea of 
substitution reaches much further than this, inasmuch as there is self-renunciation 
in every real sacrifice, —the offerer putting, so to speak, a part of himself into his 
gift, whether impelled by love and thankfulness, or by fear of the vengeance of 
God, to which he knows himself or something he possesses to be exposed. With 
this it agrees that no real offering can be made of another man’s possession (com- 
pare 2 Sam. xxiv. 24), but only of what is already one’s property, or could at 
least (as in the case of booty) be held as such, and that in the willingness to 
acknowledge God’s higher right of property to one’s own possession, and to give 
up to Him even what is dearest, it is that the genuine spirit of sacrifice is proved, 
as is expressed in the story in Gen. xxii. 


(1) Literature : Outram, De sacrijiciis libri duo, 1678 [Two dissertations on Sac- 
rifices, transl. by John Allen, 1817]; Saubert, de sacrificiis veterwm, 1699 ; Sykes, 
[Essay on Sacrifices, 1748] Versuch iiber die Natur, Absicht und den Ursprung der 
Opfer, with notes and additions by Semler, 1778. In more modern times compare 
Scholl, on the sacrificial ideas of the ancients, especially the Jews, in the Studien der 
evang. Geistlichkeit Wirttembergs, i., iv., and v. ; Bahr, Symbolik des mos. Kultus, 
ii.; Thalhofer, Die unblutigen Opfer des mos, Kultus, 1848 ; Hengstenberg, ‘‘ das Op- 
fer,” inthe Hvang. Kirchenzeitung, 1852, Nos. 12-16 ; Neumann, “ die Opfer des 
A. Bundes,’’ inthe Deutschen Zeitschr. fiir christl. Wissenschaft und christl. Leben, 
1852, Nos. 30-83; 1853, Nos. 40-44; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, ed. 2, p. 214 
ff. ; Keil, ‘‘Die Opfer des A. Bundes,”’ in the Luther, Zeitschr. 1856 f.; Delitzsch, 
Commentary on Hebrews ; my article, ‘‘Opferkultus des A. T.,’’ in Herzog’s 
R.E. x. p. 614 ff.; Kurtz, The Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament, 1863 ; Klie- 
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foth, ‘‘ Ueber den alttest. Kultus,’’ in the 4th volume of his Liturg. Abhandlung. ; 
Wangemann, Das Opfer nach Lehre der h. Schrift, 2 vols., 1866 ; Delitzsch, art. 
‘“‘Opfer,”’ in Riehm. Other books will be referred to in the following pages. 

(2) NWS cannot be used of what is not to be burnt. That the incense which was 
laid cold upon the shewbread is so called (Lev. xxiv. 7) is explained by the fact 
Cay ae really burnt up when the shewbread was removed (see Josephus, Ant. 
aut 10, #7). 

(3) Among the Egyptians we find substitution of artificial figures of animals. 
Herodotus, ii. 47, says that the poor baked pigs of dough to offer. See other ex- 
amples in Hermann, Gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der Griechen, ed. 3, p. 146; 
compare also Hartung, Religion der Romer, i. p. 160 f. 


§ 121. 


Continuation: 2. Pre-Mosaic Sacrifice and the Mosaic Covenant Sacrifice as the Basis 
of the Mosaic Sacrificial Worship. 


Sacrifice was not newly introduced by the Mosaiclaw. Genesis not only speaks 
of sacrifice as observed by the patriarchs, but, in Gen. iv., carries back the pre- 
senting of offerings to the earliest age of mankind (comp. § 20). As has been 
shown above (§ 20 f.), the pre-Mosaic offerings had the signification of thank-offer- 
ings and offerings of supplication, though a propitiatory element is connected with 
the burnt-offering (first mentioned Gen. viii. 20) lying in the NM 1") (literally, 
odor of satisfaction), through which the sacrifice has an appeasing effect, see ver. 
21 (1). Offerings for atonement, in the strict sense, are not mentioned in the 
Old Testament before the introduction of the Mosaic sacrificial law (2). The 
book of Job, too, which brings before us the customs of the age of the patriarchs, 
represents, in chap. i. 5, xlii. 8, the presenting of burnt-offerings for sin com- 
mitted, and avoids the term 193, which denotes expiation in the terminology of 
Mosaic sacrifice (giving, instead, the more general term W3P). Besides the burnt- 
offering, we find in patriarchal times ‘sacrifice’? (N31) with the sacrificial feast 
(comp. Iken, dissert. ii. 1, p. 6 ff.) first mentioned in Gen. xxxi. 54, where it 
serves to ratify the covenant concluded between Jacob and Laban, and so ends in 
a meal of peace (further, xlvi. 1, comp. Ex. x. 25, xviii. 12). Also, in xx, 24, 
xxiv. 5, only burnt-offerings and shelamim are mentioned. For an eapiatory 
offering, in the strict sense, presupposes the revelation of divine holiness in the 
law, and the entrance of the people into covenant relation with the holy God. The 
transition to this point, and at the same time the foundation of the whole system of 
Mosaic offerings, is formed by the covenant-offering in Ex. xxiv., especially in 
virtue of the meaning which here for the first time (apart from the institution of 
the Passover) attaches to the blood of the sacrifice. Moses set up an altar, which 
represented the presence of Jehovah, and (probably round it) twelve pillars as 
memorials of the twelve tribes. This preparation of a place of sacrifice already 
points to the communion between Jehovah and His people now to be established, 
in virtue of which He wishes to have His dwelling in the midst of the latter. 
After this, Moses causes burnt-offerings and shelamim to be presented by young 
men. These young men do not, as Kurtz (8) has understood the matter, represent 
‘‘the sacrificing nation in its youth as a people, which, like a young man, is pre- 
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pared to begin its course,’’ for (comp. Hofmann, Schriftheweis, ii. 1, ed. 1, p. 151) 
it is not the people who here bring an offering for themselves ; the covenant com- 
munion with God, in virtue of which the people approaches Him in the offering, 
is first to be established ; besides, the representatives of the congregation are, 
vers. 1 and 9, the seventy elders. It is Moses rather,—the appointed mediator of 
the covenant,—who, acting in the quality of priest, here brings the covenant- 
offering, and the young men are merely his servants (4). Moses now takes the 
half of the blood of the offering, and sprinkles it on the altar; then he reads the 
book of the covenant to the people ; and after the people have again promised 
fidelity to the law, he sprinkles them with the other half of the blood, saying : 
‘«Behold, the blood of the covenant which Jehovah concludes with you over 
these words.’’? The halving of the blood certainly refers to the two parties of the 
covenant, which now are brought together in a unity of life—not, however, in the 
sense in which two contracting parties mix their blood in the heathenish usages 
cited by Knobel [but not by Dillmann] on this passage ; for the blood of the 
offered sacrifice belongs entirely to Jehovah, and the sprinkling of the people with 
a part of it rather signifies an appropriation of the people on God’s part. Accord- 
ing to the significance which from this time forth was to attach to the blood, 
and which will be discussed more particularly afterward (§ 127),—a significance 
which the people were already prepared to understand by the manipulation of the 
blood at the first Passover (Ex. xii. 22),—the act of sacrifice before us is to be 
understood as follows :—The mediator of the covenant first offers to God in the 
blood a pure life, which comes in between God and the people, covering and 
atoning for the latter. In this connection the sprinkling of the altar does not 
merely signify God’s acceptance of the blood, but at the same time serves to con- 
secrate the place in which Jehovah enters into intercourse with his people. But 
when a portion of the blood accepted by God is further applied to the people by 
an act of sprinkling, this is meant to signify that the same life which is offered up 
in atonement for the people is also intended to consecrate the people themselves 
to covenant fellowship with God. The act of consecration thus becomes an act 
of renewal of life,—a translation of Israel into the kingdom of God, in which it 
is filled with divine vital energy, and is sanctified to be a kingdom of priests, a 
holy people (5). The procedure at the dedication of the priests (Ex. 0.6 bey 
Lev. viii. 30) is quite analogous (comp. § 95), So the blood of the covenant, like 
the bloody token in Ex. xii. 22, separates the chosen people from the world, and 
hence its significance as a pledge, Zech. ix. 11 (which passage clearly refers to Ex. 
xxiv.). The sacrificial feast forms the close of the whole festival, at which the 
elders of Israel, who, ver. 2, before the sacrifice, durst not approach Jehovah, but 
are now atoned for, get a view of God, and eat and drink before Him as a pledge 
and testimony of the way in which, in the communion of the covenant, Jehovah’s 
nearness is to be experienced and the richness of His benefits enjoyed.—In this 
first Mosaic act of offering (the Passover is an offering only in the wider sense, 
§ 154) is already expressed the character of the ordinances of worship which arise 
on the basis of the covenant now concluded. The covenant is to subsist on offer- 
ings,—under the condition of offerings to be presented (N3} ‘oy, Ps. 1. 5),—for the 
people are not to approach their God with empty hands (Ex. xxiii, 15; Deut. 
xvi. 16 f.), In order, however, to make such an approach possible to the sinful 
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people, and to secure the duration of the covenant, which is continually en- 
dangered by the guilt of the congregation, God institutes an ordinance of 
atonement, which is principally carried out in acts of worship specifically expiatory, 
but which also runs through the whole of the rest of the worship ; in all parts of 
which, but especially by the use which is from this time forward made of the 
blood of the sacrifice at the burnt-and thank-offerings, the idea is expressed that 
man may never approach God without previous atonement, —that this must be accom- 
plished before he can expect that his gift will be favorably received by God. On 
the other hand, it is not correct to call atonement the leading idea of Mosaic sacri- 
fice, in the sense that every offering is to be classed under this idea. It is rather 
the case that the gift or offering, in the strict sense,—that which really comes 
upon the altar,—/follows on the completion of the atoning act. (The right under- 
standing of sacrifice depends essentially on the distinction between these two 
elements.) 

In speaking now of the ritual of Mosaic offerings, we begin with offerings in the 
narrower sense, which are laid upon the altar, and so immediately given over 
to Jehovah. As we treat of these, we shall bring in also, in their proper places, 
the remaining kinds of korban [gift] which were offered to Jehovah only indirectly 
—that is, by payment to the priests or Levites respectively (the first-born and 
tithes, also the shewbread, comp. § 117, may be reckoned with these) (6). 


(1) The second offering mentioned in the Old Testament (Gen. viii. 20) is that 
which was offered by Noah after the Flood, taken from all clean cattle and _ all 
clean birds—that is, from those animals which were appointed for the food of 
man. It was offered as a burnt-sacrifice on an altar, from which the odor as- 
cended tothe God enthroned in heaven, and pleased Him (ver. 21). The motive 
of this offering is mainly thanksgiving for the deliverance experienced. Of ex- 
piation for offences committed there is no mention, since in fact, the judgment 
at which Noah was regarded as righteous before God, has been executed. 
And yet, as is shown by ver. 21, there is even here something more than a thank- 
offering. Man draws near to God in the offering, seeking at the same time grace 
for the future, after having seen the severity of God’s penal justice (comp. the 
explanation of the passage by Josephus, Ant. i. 3. 7). And God graciously accepts 
this ; He is willing, in answer to such a request for grace, to spare man, who 
would always draw down new judgments of extermination on himself by his sin- 
fulness. Thus far it is correct to say, that here we have a first elementary and 
symbolic expression of the necessity of an atonement before God (0. v. Gerlach 
on this passage).—From the passages Gen, iv. and viii. 20, there can be no doubt 
what answer the Old Testament gives to the long-disputed question, which is 
mainly connected with the first of these passages,—namely, whether the origin of 
sacrifice is to be traced back to a positive divine command, or to human invention 
and caprice (comp. on this controversy in particular, Deyling, ‘‘de sacrificiis 
Habelis atque Caini,”’ in the Odserv. sacra, ed. 3, ii. p. 53 ff. ; Carpzov, App. ant. 

. 699 ff. ; Outram, De sacrificiis, i. 1, where the various views are compared 
in detail). In this way of putting the question, the alternative is not correctly 
formulated. For if the first view is untenable, since there is no trace of a divine 
command to present offerings in the context of either passage, but, on the 
contrary, the whole character of the two narratives points to a deed which has 
no value apart from its spontaneousness (comp. Niigelsbach, Der Gottmensch, i. p. 
335 ff., where also the arguments of Deyling are examined), yet, on the other 
side, both passages represent this free act as one thoroughly agreeable to the divine 
will ; and there is in them no trace of a mere divine condescension, from which, 
as is well known, Spencer (De leg. hebr. rit. iii. diss. ii.) sought to explain the Old 
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Testament sacrifices. Man is not first impelled to make offerings by the rudeness 
of his nature, to which God must make some indulgence lest something worse come 
instead (comp. Spencer, in Pfaff’s ed. p. 754) ; he does not offer sacrifice by force 
of his natural badness, as we should be obliged to say on the deistic conception 
of sacrifice, which does, indeed, ina manner, give a correct explanation of what 
sacrifice degenerated into ;* but man offers in virtue of his inalienable divine image, 
which makes it impossible for him to abstain from seeking that communion with 
God for which he was created, by such active self-devotion as takes place in of- 
ferings. Offerings are thus, as Neumann (in the above-cited essay, Deutsche 
Zeitschr. fir christl. Wissensch. 1852, p. 328) well says, ‘‘ free expressions of the 
divinely constituted nature of man,’’ so that they are no more arbitrary inventions 
than prayer is, but spring in the same way as prayer from an inward necessity, to 
which man freely yields. The passages in Genesis which treat of the sacrificial places 
of the patriarchs (xii. 8, xiii. 4, xxvi. 25, xxxiii. 20) also point to the close connec- 
tion between the service of sacrifice and prayer, or invocationof God. [That these 
altars were only places of devotion, and not of sacrifice, as Delitzsch, art. ‘‘ Opfer”’ 
in Riehm, p. 1115, observes, is, I think, not probable].—On the act described in 
Gen. xv., comp. § 80; on the history in Gen. xxii., comp. § 23, with note9. The 
latter narrative is important for the development of the Old Testament idea of 
offering. In it is expressed, in the first place, the divine sanction of sacrifice in 
general as the proof of man’s believing devotion to God; and in the second 
place, the declaration that such devotion is to be proved by readiness to part 
with even the dearest possession out of obedience to God; while, thirdly, 
human sacrifice is banished out of the region of the religion of revelation ; and 
fourthly, the acceptance of an animal victim as the substitute of man is ordained. 
In the whole story there is no mention of an atonement for the obtaining of which 
Isaac was to die; and therefore the offering of the ram cannot have the mean- 
ing of a propitiatory sacrifice of a vicarious kind. 

(2) Compare what Nigelsbach, Homer. Theol. ed. 2, p. 352, remarks on sacrifice 
in the Homeric times. ‘‘Man’s willingness to honor the god with such enjoy- 
ment (the vapor of the fat) is what makes the offering pleasant to the latter; and 
there is no difference in this respect between an offering of atonement and any 
other offering. That atonement in general depends only on the paying of honor 
to the Deity, on the acknowledgment of his might and the expression in act of 
man’s feeling of dependence, is plain from the fact that other services are also 
sufficient to conciliate the deity.’’ [Above art. ] 

@) See Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, ii. p.148 ; also his Alttest. Opferkultus, 
p. 278. 

(4) The indefinite mention of the young men, and the fact that nothing is said 
of their being twelve in number, or the like, is in favor of this view. 

(5) Comp. Keil, Bibl. Archdol. i. p. 260. 

(6) In describing the regulations concerning offerings, we treat, 1. of the mate- 
rial of the offering and the classification of offerings which is given from this 
point of view; 2. of the actions of which offerings are made up, or the ritual 
of offering ; 3. of the genera and species into which the offerings fall according to 
their design. 


* According to Blount, wicked men offer because they who do not like to do favors to one another for 
nothing judge the Divinity in the same way ; according to Tindal, they sacrifice because they imagine 
that the cruel God delights in the slaughter of innocent creatures,—a delusion which was then made 
use of by the selfish corporation of priests in order to introduce the ritual ordinances established by 
themselves. See Lechler, Geschichte des englischen Deismus, pp. 119, 338. On Shuckford’s argument 
on the other side, see § 12, note 6, 
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1, THE MATERIAL OF THE OFFERINGS. 
§ 122. 
Bloody and Bloodless Offerings. 


According to their material, offerings are partly bloody and partly bloodless. 
Bloody offerings are exclusively animal offerings. Human sacrifice (which the in- 
sane criticism of Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer der alten Hebrier, 1842, and of other 
writers represents as even an essential part of the Mosaic worship) was excluded 
from the legitimate worship of God. This follows, as we have already seen, from 
Gen. xxii. 11, and then from what is commanded in Ex. xiii. 18, xxxiv. 20, as to 
the redemption of the first-born of mankind (cf. § 105). To offer children as they 
were offered to Moloch (Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2 ff.), and as was generally the custom 
among the Semitic nations (1), is called an abomination, Deut. xii. 31. Man has 
by the law no other power over human life than that of the execution of judg- 
ment (comp. §§ 99 and 108). Even the ON}, the exterminating curse or ban 
(§ 134), is intended to serve to glorify God’s punitive justice. It may be classed 
in a sense under the head of offerings in a wider sense, as in Lev. xxvil. 28 it stands 
among things sacred (comp. also Isa, xxxiv. 5 f., Jer. xlvi. 10, where even the 
_ word M3} is used for it). But the hherem, by which a thing or person is swept 

away from before Jehovah (comp. e.g. 1 Sam. xv. 33), stands in direct antithesis 
to offerings in the narrower sense, to the gift offered on the altar. Thus, too, 
that act of revenge by the Gibeonites allowed by David, 2 Sam. xxi. 9, in which 
a bloody revenge, exceeding that demanded by the law, was executed, is not to 
‘be regarded as properly a human sacrifice. It is, however, clear from Ezek. xx. 
26, that the sacrifices of children which occurred in [idolatrous] Israel were con- 
nected with a wrong application of the law of primogeniture (Ex. xiii. 2, 11 f., 
Xxil. 28) (2). 

There is no name in the sacrificial law of the Pentateuch which designates 
generally the bloody offering ; Lev. i. 2 uses the circumlocution MII} {3 Ip. 
The word 3}, to which in later usage the more general meaning (as designating 
animal sacrifice generally) cannot be denied, is used in the Pentateuch only 
of Shelamim. Fora dry vegetable offering, the technical term is J!) (A. V., meat- 
offering ; better, food-offering) ; and the drink-offering which was added to the 
Minhha, and which consisted of wine, is called }91.—Offerings of animals are 
most important, chiefly on account of the significance attaching to the blood. 
Food-offerings certainly appear as independent gifts, Lev. v. 11 (as a substitute 
for an animal offering) ; vi. 12 ff. (as a priestly offering of dedication) ; Num. v. 
15 ff. (as the jealousy-offering). It is probable, too, that the food-offerings de- 
scribed in Lev. ii. could be presented by themselves as free-will gifts (3). But for 
the most part, the food-offerings, and the drink-offerings which went along with 
them, were connected with animal-offerings. Here, indeed, they form no mere 
supplementary gift; they are rather co-ordinate with that part of the animal 
which is laid as a gift on the altar. But since they also have as their presupposi- 
tion the atonement completed by the manipulation of blood at the offering of an 
animal, they are in fact dependent on the animal-offering. This dependence is 
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seen also in this, that the quantity of the food-and drink-offerings had to be de- 
termined according to the various kinds of animals to which they were annexed. 


(1) See Lasaulx, die Siuhnopfer der Griechen und Romer, p. 11. 

(2) (Compare Umbreit on this passage.) A misunderstanding, such as might 
easily arise in the zeal for sacrifice depicted in Mic. vi. 7, even apart from the 
probability that, in the idolatrous minds of the people, the Holy One of Israel, 
whose zeal is a consuming fire, may often have been confounded with the fire- 
- god Moloch. When it is said, in Ezek. xx. 25 f., that Jehovah gave them stat- 
utes that were not good, on account of their falling away, to destroy them, the 
offering of children is not declared to be agreeable to the law ; but the passage 
is to be understood like others in which men are said to be given over to what is 
sinful as a punishment (comp. § 76). 

(3) So the Jewish tradition ; comp. Maimonides, /.c. p. 64 ; also Winer, Real-Lez. 
ed. 3, ii. p. 494; and Thalhofer, /.c. p. 51 ff. 


§ 123. 
The Material of Animal Offerings. 


Tn reference to the materials of animal offerings, it is laid down as law: 

1. That they must be taken from among the clean animals, cf. Lev. xxvii. 9,11. In 
Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv.the Mosaic law distinguishes clean and unclean animals in the 
following way (1) :—Of the larger land animals (79793), all those are clean which 
have cloven hoofs (that is, divided quite through) and which chew the cud ; those 
which have not these two characteristics, or have only one of them, as the camel, the 
hare, the pig, etc., are unclean. Of water animals, those are clean that have fins 
and scales. With respect to birds (*})’), no general distinctive characteristic is 
given ; there are only twenty (in Leviticus) or twenty-one sorts (in Deuteronomy), 
including the bat (712031), enumerated by name as unclean, and these are for the 
most part birds of prey and waders, also the stork (TTOM). In the whole realm 
of small animals (JW), the use of grasshoppers is alone allowed among those 
that have wings (V7) YW); while of those that crawl and creep on the earth 
yyy YD YW) none are allowed, but eight kinds are expressly forbidden 
(weasel, mouse, lizard, etc.).— On what grownd does this distinction rest? The view 
found in the fourth book of the Maccabees, v. 25, and among some of the Rabbins, 
that the flesh of certain creatures is injurious to the soul of man, that is, to the 
understanding, is only supported by a false explanation of Lev. xi. 44 (2), and 
cannot possibly be applied to the case before us, even were it not certain that 
doctrines of this kind are quite foreign to Mosaism, With reference to some ani- 
mals (as swine), it may certainly be taken as possible that the law is fixed by diet- 
etic considerations ; but this principle is nowhere stated. Nor can the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals be traced toa dualistic view of creation, 
such as prevails in the Zend religion. That the one class of animals belongs to 
Jehovah, and not the other, is certainly not the Mosaic view. Uncleanness of 
certain animals is spoken of only so far as they are thereby excluded from being 
used as food ; but even unclean animals might be dedicated to Jehovah, only 
they had to be redeemed, Lev. xxvii. 11 ff. The ground of the matter lies generally 
in the principle of the whole law (§ 84), that the people of Israel should impress on 
every sphere of life the stamp by which it acknowledges itself to be a people sep- 
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arated by Jehovah and dedicated to Him. So even in their food there must be a 
separation in which this reference to Jehovah is expressed, comp. Lev. xx. 24-26 : 
‘©T am Jehovah your God, who have separated you from other nations; ye shall 
therefore put a difference between clean beasts and unclean,” etc. But in the 
definition of those animals which are separated as unclean, it appears that, on the 
one hand, the principle was laid down that all flesh-eating animals were necessari- 
ly to be accounted unclean, because to partake of blood is an abomination. So, 
too, the birds enumerated are partly birds of prey, and partly such as feed on 
worms andthe like. To these are added all animals that had anything repulsive and 
hideous. But now, in order to arrive at a fixed rule of separation among the 
larger land animals, it was natural to select certain common properties in those ani- 
mals the flesh of which had always been looked on as the most excellent nowrishment, 
and by these to define the clean animals. In consequence of the principle thus 
derived, the camel, the hare, and also (Ex. xiii. 18, xxxiv. 20) the ass (‘‘ quia 
neque ruminat, neque fissam habet ungulam’’), etc., were excluded ; any other 
ground than that given in Lev. xi, 4-6 could hardly have existed here (8). 

2. Of clean animals, those were jit for offering which formed the proper stock 
of domesticated animals,—cattle, sheep, and goats ; both sexes might be offered, 
but for offerings of a higher character males alone were employed. Of fowl, 
turtle-doves and young pigeons were offered. The former are to be met with so 
often in Palestine as birds of passage that it was not necessary to rear them 
specially ; they formed in particular the animal food of the poor, and this explains 
their use in offerings. Pigeons and turtle-doves might, with the exception of a 
few offerings of purification, be presented only by the poor, as a substitute for the 
larger animals of sacrifice (Lev. v. 7, xii. 8).—No part of the preduce of the chase 
or of fishing was fit to be offered. The animals of sacrifice were to be without 
Blemish (D'DN), free from bodily imperfections (3-77) x 1-93) ; see especially 
Lev. xxii. 21-24, comp. also Mal. i. 13; an exception was allowed only with the 
ni373 (on this hereafter, § 132, with note 8). With respect to the age of the 
animals offered, the law commanded that they. should at least be eight days old 
(Lev. xxii. 27, comp. with Ex. xxii. 29), because in the first eight days every new- 
born creature was accounted unclean (comp. § 87) ; this is not prescribed for 
doves. On the other side, the animals presented were also to bein the vigor of youth 
(4). The age is more precisely defined only in a few cases : for cattle, in Lev. aoe 
3, where a one-year-old Say. is demanded ; more frequently in the case of small 
cattle, viz. ix. 3, xii. 6; comp. Num. xxviii. 8, 9, 11, where a ram of the first 
year (W23 or 34/3), Lev. xiv. 10, where a female of the first year (1W2), Num. xv. 
27, where a one-year-old goat (ANW-N3 ty) is prescribed. The older animals 
among the cattle are designated 12 and 115 (on the contrary, iW is used without 
respect to difference of age), the ram by O's, the he-goat by Mt or vy’ (more 
fully, DY vy’), The two last-named expressions are sharply distinguished 
(comp. Num. vii. 16 and 17, vers. 22 and 23, etc.) ; it is probable that Vyy signi- 
fies the older and 3A the younger he-goat. That, as the Rabbins declare, animals 
for sacrifice were, as a rule, not chosen more than three years old, does not rest 
on an express command of the law, and is inferred, perhaps, only from Gen. 
xv. 9; but the provision is quite reasonable, because at this age the beasts 
of sacrifice have attained their full growth, and are in their full strength. 
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(1) Comp. on the following, Sommer, Bibl. Abhandl. i. pp. 1838-360. 

(2) Lev. xi. 44: ‘‘ Ye shall not defile your souls ;’’ YD) here, as so frequently, 
means the whole person (comp. § 70). ‘ ; a” 

(3) [Comp. also on the fundamental thought which underlies the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals, Schultz, especially p. 341 f. Bestmann, 
Gesch, d. chr. Sitte I. p. 296, endeavors to connect the antithesis of clean and un- 
clean with that of life and death and hence of the good and the evil. He thinks 
that the failure to separate what is physically and what is morally good and evil, 
which characterized all the ethical views of the ages before Christ, appears here. 
But the carrying out of the thought that what is treated as unclean refers to death 
or corruption, is attended with difficulty. The reference of the antithesis of clean 
and unclean to good and evil cannot in all cases be explained by that between life 
and death : other explanations may certainly be considered. | 

(4) This, in the case.of cattle, is especially expressed by the addition of 1P3-]3 ; 
see Knobel on Ley. i. 5. 


§ 124. 
The Ingredients of the Vegetable Offerings. Salt in the Offerings. 


The ingredients of the vegetable-offering, and particularly of the Minhha, or food- 
offering, were, according to the law in Lev. ii.—1. Ears roasted by fire, or grits, 
bl ae) (according to the Rabbinic tradition, the fresh, moist ears), ver. 14 ; 2. Flour, 
nb, ver. 1,—to both of these olive oil and incense were added, vers. 1, 15 f. ; 3. 
Unleavened loaves or cakes, prepared from nbd of three sorts, ver. 4 ff. Thus 
the food-offering was made of that which served as the common nourishment of man, 
and at the same time was produced by human toil. Orchard fruits, such as al- 
monds and pomegranates, which require either no human care or only very little, 
are excluded ; and with this reason is perhaps combined the consideration that 
offerings were to be no dainties, in contrast to the raisin-cakes [not, as A. V., 
flagons of wine] in the service of idols; comp. Hos. iii. 1. With reference to 
every Minbha, it is rigidly enjoined (Lev. ii. 11) that the offering may not be 
prepared with leaven, but must (compare ver. 4 f.) be offered as N¥D. This 
requisite of vegetable offerings seems to correspond to the faultlessness of animal 
sacrifices. Indeed, two kinds of fermentation (/'2) are forbidden,—first, with 
leaven ; and secondly, with honey [probably in the first instance the honey of 
bees, but the honey of grapes, dates, and’other fruits was also no doubt forbidden]. 
The former certainly was used in the loaves of the first-fruits (ii. 12, xxiii. 17), 
which represented the common nourishment of the people, and likewise in the 
cakes of bread accompanying thank-offerings (vii, 13) ; but none of these were 
offered on the altar—the former fell to the share of the priests; the latter were 
used at the sacrificial feast. The reason why leaven, although it was not unclean, 
had a profaning effect (it was forbidden also among the Greeks and Romans in 
sacrificial cakes, and among the latter to the Mlamen Dialis), is probably that the 
process of fermentation brought about by means of leaven was looked on as akin 
to corruption (1). The effect of honey is similar to that of leaven, since it easily 
changes into acid (2). Others (3) trace the prohibition of leaven to the fact that 
it imparts to the bread a certain pleasantness of taste, while all seasoning which 
is delightful to man is to be avoided in offerings; for similar reasons, viz. as a 
symbol of the delights of the world, honey would be forbidden. (Others, again, 
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have thought they saw a symbol of arrogance and the like in leaven, because it 
raises the bread.) ‘ 

Salt was, according to Lev. ii. 18, essential to every food-offering (according to 
the LXX on Lev. xxiv. 7 for the shewbread also). It does not follow with 
certainty from the passage cited that salt was prescribed also as an accompaniment 
to animal offerings, for the closing words, ‘‘ On every {2}? thou shalt offer salt,’’ 
may from the context be limited to the Minhha. At any rate, however, later 
usage made use of salt in animal sacrifices (comp. Mark ix. 49, raca Ovola Gai dAto- 
@foerat) at the burnt-offering (Ezek. xliii. 24; Josephus, Ant. iii. 9. 1) (4); 
doubtless also at thank-offerings, which were combined with food-offerings. On 
the contrary, the use of salt at offerings of atonement has not been hitherto dis- 
tinctly proved (5).—The point of view under which the use of salt with offerings 
is to be regarded is not mainly that it makes the offering palatable. Salt, in virtue 
of its power of seasoning and preventing putrefaction, is the symbol of cleansing 
and purification as well as of durability. The latter meaning is intended when it 
is said in Lev. ii. 13, ‘‘ The salt of the covenant of thy God,”’ referring to the in- 
destructible endurance of the covenant ; and therefore a covenant regulation of 
God, which is for ever valid, is called a covenant of salt (Num. xviii. 19; 2 
Chron. xiii. 5). On the other hand, Christ’s words, Mark ix. 49, ‘‘ Every one is 
salted with fire, and every offering is salted with salt,’? refer to the former mean- 
ing, for here the salt of the offering is paralleled with the purifying fire of self- 
denial and trials necessary to every man (6). [‘‘ Every believer should be seasoned, 
made acceptable to God, with the fires of trial and evil, and every sacrifice, 4.¢. 
every one who consecrates himself, shall be salted with the salt of wisdom from 
above.’’? Robinson, WV. 7. Lex.—D.] 


(1) Comp. Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 109.—Leaven is therefore the symbol of what 
is impure, of what corrupts morally (Luke xii. 1; 1 Cor. v. 6-8). 

(2) Pliny notes this, Hist. nat. xi. 15 (45). In Rabbinic usage, wai has on 
this account the meaning fermentescere, and then corrumpt. 

(8) So Baur, in the Tibinger Zeitschr. 1832, p. 68 f.; and Neumann, in the 
Deutsche Zeitschr. fiir christl. Wissenschaft, 1853, p. 334. 

(4) Mishna Sebachim mentions salt only at the burnt-offerings of birds, vii. 5, 
but remarks, § 6, that the offering still held good even if the rubbing with salt 
was omitted. 

(5) To the supplies in kind, which in later times fell to the share of the temple, 
belonged especially salt (Ezra vi. 9, vii. 22), which, as is clear from Josephus, 
Ant. xii. 3. 3, was used in large quantities, and, among other purposes, to salt 
the skins of the beasts sacrificed. See Mishna Middoth, v. 2, in which passage a 
special chamber for salt is mentioned, which was in the front court of the temple. 

(6) Nothing but wine was used for the drink-offering which went with the food- 
offering. (The libation of water (1 Sam. vii. 6) is probably to be interpreted as 
a ceremony of purification ; see O. v. Gerlach on this passage, and another view 
in the commentary of Thenius. On the libation of water at the feast of tabernacles, 
see § 156.) With reference to the wine, the law fixes nothing more than the 
quantity to be used. Mishna Menachoth, viii. 6, '7, on the contrary, contains exact 
rules about the kinds to be chosen, about what is to be observed with regard to 
the cultivation of the vineyard concerned, and about the age and preservation of 
the wine, 
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§ 125. 
The Principle on which the Material of Offerings was jixed. 


What is now the principle which lies at the root of these rules as to the material 
of offerings? The following are the principal views :— 

1, A first view holds that these rules were fixed with an eye to the people's 
property. Thus Bihr (Symbolik, 1st ed. ii. p. 317) : ‘‘ The entire circle of all that 
was offered in Israel was to be the entire circle of that which is Israel’s own— 
Israel’s means of support.’’ In fact (as was shown in § 120), if self-denial is an 
essential feature in offerings, a real offering can be presented only from one’s own 
property ; to offer another’s property, as Bahr rightly notes, is a contradictio in 
adjecto (as in the case of St. Crispin). It isno argument against this that, for 
example, the people, in their needy circumstances after the exile, brought 
offerings from the largess which the Persian king bestowed on them (Ezra vi. 9, 
comp. vii, 17, 22, etc.). From the ordinances of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 33 ff.) it is 
nevertheless clear that the people were well aware that it was their duty them- 
selves to provide what the ritual demanded. Still, the notion of the peo- 
ple’s property is far too extensive to explain the material of offerings; and even 
Bahr limits the point of view of property by calling attention to the reference 
of the two main constituents of the offerings to the two material bases of the 
Hebrew state,—cattle-breeding and agriculture,—a reference, the meaning of 
which will appear below. 

2. According to a second view, the determining principle is that of nowrish- 
ment. Offerings are frequently called the bread of God ; and this name is applied 
to offerings in general (Lev. xxi. 6, 8,17; Num, xxviii, 2, 24; comp. Ezek. xliy. 
7; Mal. i. 7), to the burnt-offering and thank-offering together (Lev. xxii. 25), to 
the thank-offering alone (Lev. iii, 11, 16), but the expression is never used of 
sin-offerings in particular. According to the Mosaic idea of God, it is not 
possible to understand this phrase of food offered for God’s nourishment (comp. 
§ 112, with note 2), but only of a giving to God of the people’s nourishment (1). 
Even this point of view, however, taken generally, goes too far, because not all the 
clean animals which are allowed for food, and not nearly all that is eaten of the 
vegetable kingdom, can be made use of as material for offering, The material 
of offerings is, as already remarked, taken only from those clean animals which 
have been got by rearing and cultivation, and which form the ordinary stock of 
cattle, and from such produce of manual labor in field and vineyard as serves for 
the common nourishment of man. From this it is clear that the offerings are 
chosen with regard to the ordinary nourishment earned by the people in their 
calling (2). The people bring an offering to God of the food which they have 
produced in the vocation ordained for them by God; and thus they sanctify their 
calling (8), and bring a testimony of the blessing which God has given on the 
labor of their hands, Deut. xvi. 17. 

3. On this conception, now, in the third place, that point of view gets its due 
which Kurtz has asserted with good reason, and which only must not, as Kurtz 
formerly did (Das mosaische Opfer, 1842, p. 60), be taken as the actual principle 
of choice, viz. the psychico-biotic relation in which the offerer stands to the gift 
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presented. The feature of self-denial essential to a real offering is particularly 
prominent in those gifts which are taken from what is produced by man’s regular 
daily toil, and at the same time from the best and most precious part of such prod- 
uce; and it is quite specially an act of self-denial to give the first-fruits of the 
herd and of the field, to which the heart is wont to cling particularly. But what 
Philo points out (de vict. §1) has also a place in these considerations, viz. that 
those animals are dedicated as sacrifices which are the most tame, the best accus- 
tomed to man’s hand, or, if you wil!, the most innocent—which surrender them- 
selves most patiently to slaughter. Consider the passage concerning the patient 
sacrificial lamb in Isa. lili. 7. 

After the foregoing remarks, the provisions respecting the material of offerings, 
in reference to what they include and exclude, require no further explanation. 
There is but one more question, viz.: What is the meaning to be attached to the ott 
and the incense which accompany the food-offering? As to the latter, there is no 
doubt that, as the offering of incense is not merely to serve to produce a sweet 
odor, but is the symbol of prayer ascending to God, and well-pleasing in His 
sight (comp. Ps. cxli. 2) (4), so too the incense along with the Minhha is to serve 
to imprint more definitely on the offering the character of a vehicle of prayer. It 
is disputed, however, whether the oil, like the incense and the salt, is simply a 
supplement to the Minbha (thus Kurtz in particular), —namely, an unction indicat- 
ing (because oil in the Old Testament appears as the symbol of the communica- 
tion of the Spirit) that only such labor is well-pleasing to God as is consecrated 
by the Divine Spirit, that only those gifts should be brought to Him which are 
produced by such toil,—or whether (so Bahr) the oil in the offering is co-ordinate 
with the grain and the wine, and thus is not a mere accompaniment, but an inde- 
pendent constituent of the gift—as indeed oil is frequently specified in the Old 
Testament, along with corn and wine, among the chief productions of Palestine 
(5). The co-ordination of the oil and the incense in Lev. ii. 1, 15, as well as the 
circumstance that the oil, with the incense, was omitted in the food-offering for 
sin and jealousy (Lev. v. 11 and Num. v. 15), seem to favor Kurtz’s view. On 
the other hand, the law in Num. xv., where the provisions as to the quantity of 
oil to be used are quite co-ordinate with the quantities of wine in the drink-offer- 
ing, favors the second view. The omission of the oil, which makes food savory, 
in the offerings of sin and jealousy is also explicable on the second view : these 
offerings were to be of a gloomy character, and therefore in them the libation of 
wine was also omitted; and in the offering of jealousy a less valuable kind of 
flour was used (6). 


(1) [Several modern writers, ¢. g. Dillmann (in his Commentar, p. 376), H. Schultz 
(p. 417), F. W. Schultz (in Zockler’s Handbuch, i. p. 252) explain the phrase ‘* bread 
of God’? by the low view concerning God in the earlier time, according to which 
food was offered to God for him to partake of, a view which gave way ata later 
period to more spiritual conceptions. Kohler (i. p. 394) finds in the expression 
the thought that the offering is enjoyed by Jehovah and refreshing to Him, as 
showing the disposition of the offerer as expressed by his offering; and F. W. 
Schultz holds that this meaning was subsequently attached to the words. | 

(2) Because Israel is not to be a people of hunters, no offering of game is com- 
manded. f 

(3) Compare Keil, Handb. der bibl. Archéologie, 1. p. 198 ff. 
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(4) Ps. exli. 2: ‘‘Let my prayer come before Thee as incense ; and the lifting 
up of my hands as the evening Minhha.”’ ee ; 

(5) See Kurtz, Das mos. Opfer, p. 101, and Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 287 f. ; Bihr, l.c. pp. 302, 316. : 

(6) On the contrary, the parallel drawn by Bahr between the oil of the food- 
offering and the fat of animal sacrifices has been rejected by Kurtz with good 
reason (Das mos. Opfer, p. 94). 


2, THE RITUAL OF SACRIFICE. 
§ 126. 


The Ritual of Animal Sacrifice: Presentation at the Altar ; Laying on of Hands ; 
Slaughter. 


The parts that make up the action of offering, and first of animal sacrifice, are 
in general—1. The presentation of the animal to be sacrificed before the altar ; 2. 
The laying on of hands ; 3. Killing ; 4. Sprinkling of the blood ; 5, Burning on the 
altar (1). 

1. The consecration of the offerer, accomplished by avoiding all levitical defile- 
ment, and by washing, preceded the sacrificial festival (see 1 Sam. xvi. 5, comp. 
Philo, de vict. off. § 1). On this the offerer had in person to bring the animal 
selected to the entrance of the tabernacle, Lev. i. 3, iv. 4, where stood the altar of 
burnt sacrifice (Ex. xl. 6). The term for this is, in Lev. iv. 4 and other passages, 
8°27), distinguished from 2p", which designates the proper presentation of offer- 
ings on the altar, i. 3; comp. especially xvii. 4 f., 9 (2). 

2. Then the offerer (if there was more than one, comp. e.g. Ex. xxix. 10, one 
after the other) laid, or more correctly pressed firmly, his hand on the head of 
the sacrificial animal (Lev. i. 4, iii. 2, iv. 4, etc.) (3). The term YT. JD here 
used properly means to prop or lean the hand ; according to the Rabbins, the 
hands were to be laid on with the whole bodily strength (M3 553, Maimonides). 
Doubtless the utterance of some declaration as to the destination of the offering 
presented (petition, confession, thanks, etc.) was connected with the laying on of 
hands, or Semikha (4), The signification of the laying on of hands is not merely 
(as has often been said, see Knobel on Lev. i. 4) to express in general that thereby 
the beast to be sacrificed is removed from the power and possession of him who 
makes the offering, and devoted to God ; but (comp. Hofmann in his Schriftheweis, 
ii. p. 246) the laying on of hands, occurring also at the dedication of the Levites, 
Num. viii. 10 (comp. § 94), is, as is expressed by letting the hand down on the 
head, the dedication of that which the acting person awards to the other in vir- 
tue of the fulness of power that he possesses over it. The offerer, by the laying on 
of his hands, appoints the animal to be for him a medium and vehicle of atone- 
ment, thanks, or supplication, according to the designation of the offering 
with which at the time he now wishes to appear before God. The laying on of 
hands must not be limited to the imputation of sin (as is frequently done) (5). 

3. The slaughtering of the beast of sacrifice (ONY, the term ‘to kill,’’ is never 
used) follows immediately on the laying on of hands, and, as the law presup- 
poses throughout, is executed at private offerings by the offerer himself. True, it 
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lay in the nature of the case that at this act the assistance of another had to 
be called in; but the slaughtering of private offerings was in no case a specific 
business of the priests, as has often been assumed (so by Philo, de vict. § 5). 
(The reason of the exception in offerings of doves will be mentioned below). But 
at those sacrifices which formed the standing service at the offerings for the cleans- 
ing of lepers (Lev. xiv. 18, 25), as well as at the sacrifices offered for the whole 
nation (comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 22, 24), the slaughtering was the business of the 
priests, who were probably assisted by the Levites (comp. ver. 34) (6). 

For burnt sacrifices, sin-offerings, and trespass-offerings, the place of slaughter- 
ing was on the north side of the altar (Lev. i. 11, iv. 24, 29, 83, vi. 18, xiv. 18). 
A thank-offering might, it appears, be slaughtered at other places in the court. 
Ewald (Antiquities, p. 44) would see in the choice of the north side a remnant of 
the ancient belief that the Divinity dwelt either in the east or the north, and came 
from thence ; but that the slaughtering of the sacrifice has also the meaning of a 
presentation before God has yet to be proved. Wemight rather say, with Tholuck 
(Das Alte Testament im Neuen, ed. 8, p. 91), that the north side is chosen for slaugh- 
tering the offering because it is dark, and therefore cheerless. The law makes no 
regulations for the manner of slaughtering ; tradition, however, is all the more 
explicit on this account, and makes it aim mainly at the speediest and most 
complete way of obtaining the blood. On this principle, too (as Bihr, /.c. p. 343, 
has rightly discerned), we are to explain the manner of procedure prescribed for 
the offering of pigeons, Lev. i. 15—namely, that the priest himself must wring off 
the head of the bird, in order to be able to press out the blood on the spot.—In 
the Mosaic ritual, the slaughtering of the offering has apparently no independent 
significance ; it only serves as a means of obtaining the blood. It is at least not 
indicated in the law of offering that what the offerer deserved as a sinner is exe- 
cuted on the animal slaughtered, and that thus the death of the sacrifice satisfies 
the divine punitive justice. Though much that is beautiful can be said on the 
connection of the idea of a pena vicaria with the offering (the later Jewish the- 
ology lays great emphasis on this idea), nothing can be adduced in favor of it from 
the sacrificial laws. Certainly the act of slaughter, if it was to represent the pun- 
ishment of death deserved by the offerer—if the shedding of the blood under the 
sacrificial knife was an act of real expiation, must have been more prominently 
set forth, and the act of slaughter must unquestionably have been assigned not 
to the offerer of the sacrifice, but to the priest, as the representative of the punish- 
ing God. Or shall God appear as a judge, who commands the transgressor to_ 
execute himself with the sword ? (7). Besides, if the slaughter was really an act of 
atonement, it would probably have taken place on the altar itself, and not by the 
side of it. The act of atonement at the offering, with which the specific priestly 
functions begin, commences not with the shedding of blood, but with the use of 
the shed blood. 


(1) The ceremonies which are peculiar to particular kinds of offerings are most 
suitably spoken of in the discussion of these. ; 2 

(2) At this presentation, doubtless, the priest examined whether the condition 
of the animal corresponded to the sacrificial regulations. — [Against the view that 
the leading up of the animal was the first act of the sacrificial service, Kohler (i. 
p. 390) urges the fact that the fitness of the animal was not decided upon until 
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after this presentation. He regards the presentation as only preparatory, and 
not a constituent part of the act of sacrifice. | : 

(3) According to Mishna Menachoth ix. 8, both hands, for which the Rabbins 
refer to Lev. xvi. 21. 

(4) The formule handed down by the Rabbins (comp. Outram, De sacrificiis, p. 
156 ff.) are nevertheless, without doubt, of a later origin. Jewish tradition says 
(see Outram, p. 152) that the laying on of hands took place at all private offer- 
ings, with the exception of the first-fruits, the tithes, and the paschal lamb, but 
it is declared to be unnecessary at the sacrifice of birds. Whea the law in Lev. 
vii. omits to mention the laying on of hands at trespass-offerings, this is probably 
only because the description is curtailed, ver. 7 referring back to the sin-offering. 
Of ‘the sacrifices offered for the congregation, the laying on of hands is men- 
tioned only at the sin-offering, iv. 15, according to which it was to be performed 
by the elders ; and in xvi. 21, with which comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 23. Tradition 
(comp. Menachoth ix. 7) says that the practice was actually limited to these cases. 
The provision of the law, according to which the person who offered, and not the 
priest, except when the offerer was the priest, had to undertake the act of laying 
on of hands, is, with right, emphatically urged by Jewish tradition. No one 
could cause his servant, or his wife, or any one else, to take his place here ; only, 
when a dead person had vowed to give an offering, the heir was allowed to be 
his substitute (Outram, J.c. p. 148). Women, children, blind, deaf, and insane 
persons are designated in Menachoth ix. 8 as incapacitated for performing this 
function.—These traditional provisions show that it was a point in this laying 
on of the hand that the act be performed with full consciousness of its meaning. 

(5) When Ewald, Antiquities of the People of Israel, p. 44, represents the laying 
on of hands, this dedicatory sign ‘‘ of highest power and exertion,’’ at the of- 
fering, as characterizing the sacred moment when the offerer, ‘‘on the point of 
beginning the sacred act, laid all the feelings which must now rush on him in 
full fervor on the head of the creature, the blood of which was presently to flow 
for him, and as it were to appear before God for him,’’ he has certainly caught 
the right meaning of the ancient ceremony. 

(6) On this point see especially Lund, Jiidische Heiligthiimer, p. 579 £. 

(7) Comp. Keil’s pertinent remarks, Lwth, Zeitschr. 1857, p. 57. [That the 
slaughtering has not the meaning of punishment is now almost universally ad- 
mitted. Of subordinate importance is the distinction made e.g. by Riehm (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1877, p. 64), that the slaughtering was not only the means of obtaining 
the blood, but that the offerer thereby entirely renounced all right of property in 
the animal, and that it could never more pass into the possession of man, but 
was only to be used as an offering to Jehovah. Comp. also Kohler, i. p. 894. ] 


§ 127. 
Continuation : The Use made of the Shed Blood. 


4. The streaming blood of the slaughtered animal was immediately caught by 
a priest (1) in a basin, and—see Sheringham on Mishna Joma, iv. 8—was stirred 
incessantly to prevent it from clotting (2). The manipulation of the blood which 
followed differed according to the various kinds of offerings, that is, according 
to the degree in which the element of atonement was connected with the sacrifice. 
The lowest grade, in the case of burnt-offerings, trespass-offerings, and thank-of- 
ferings (Lev. i. 5, vii. 2, iii, 18, ete.), consisted in sprinkling, or rather swinging, 
the blood round the altar (1°30 mainn-5y) (while, at least according to Philo, de 
vict. § 5, the priest walked round it). The term PU, used for this operation, is 
different from 117]; the latter was done with the finger ; the 1)", on the con- 
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trary, was done directly out of the basin. The law seems to demand that at the 
APY the whole supply of blood be used (3).—On the contrary, at the sin-offerings 
higher grades of manipulation of the blood took place, consisting in bringing 
the blood to specially sanctified places, according to the dignity of the sin-offer- 
ing. In the jirst [or lower] grade of sin-offering, part of the blood was put on 
the horns of the altar of burnt-offering (j}, Lev. iv. 30, 84); in the second, the 
blood was brought into the holy place, and part of it was sprinkled or spurted 
(M7, iv. 6, 17) seven times toward the inner curtain, and put on the horns of the 
altar of incense. In both cases the remaining quantity of blood was to be poured 
out (qa) at the foot of the altar of burnt-offerings. In the highest grade of sin- 
offering, the blood was brought into the holy of holies, and the kapporeth 
[mercy-seat] was sprinkled with it.The meaning of this use of the blood is 
given in Lev. xvii. 11, where the prohibition to use blood is based on the follow- 
ing declaration :—‘‘ For the soul of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it 
to you on the altar to atone for (properly to cover) your souls cor nw|3-97 9329) ‘ 
for the blood expiates through the soul (w5)3)’’—that is, by means of, in virtue 
of the fact that the soul is in it(4). The same sense is given if we take the other 
possible view of the construction, and assuming a use of Beth essentie, interpret, 
‘Cin the quality of the soul ;’’ but in that case we must read the word W)3 
(without the article). On the contrary, the explanation ‘‘ the blood atones for 
the soul,’’ or ‘‘ is an atonement for the soul’? (LXX: avi puyx7e éFiAdoerat 3 SO 
_ A. V. and Luther), is to be rejected ; for, not to speak of the tautology thus 
introduced into the passage, the thing to be atoned for, or more literally to be 
covered, is always connected with 192 by the prepositions Sy or 33, or rarely is 
made the object of the verb (5). This connection of the soul and the blood is in 
ver. 14 expressed thus: ‘‘ The soul of all flesh is 18532 104,” that is, ‘its blood 
in its soul,’’—its blood in as far as it has the property of the WD, its animated 
plood, (W233 is to be taken as in Gen, ix. 4.) Knobel is probably right when he 
says: ‘‘ The addition of W532 serves to define D4 more distinctly, in order that 
we may not hold the matter of the blood in itself to be the life, eg. not 
clotted and dried blood, from which the w51 has disappeared.”’ For the manip- 
ulation of the blood must not be understood as the employment of what once was 
the life of the animal to sprinkle the holy places, —a view by which an altogether 
foreign idea would be introduced into the passage. Asin the Old Testament 
living water and living flesh (in contrast to boiled, 1 Sam. ii. 15) are spoken of, 
so, and even more correctly, may fresh, reeking blood, still in the act of flowing, 
be regarded as blood which still has life in itself and is still linked with the soul. 
The passage means, that in the still fresh blood of the sacrifice which is put on 
the altar, the soul of the animal is presented for the soul of man, to atone for, 
more exactly to cover, the latter. The terms 152 [to cover], with the substantives 
753, py)39, used to express the idea of atonement, denote expiation as a covering ; 
the guilt is to be covered—withdrawn, so to speak—from the gaze of Him who 
js reconciled by the atonement, so that the guilty one can now approach Him 
without danger. In explanation of this, comp. especially such passages as Ex. 
xxx, 12 (Num. viii. 19), but in particular (Num. xvii. 11 [A. V. xvi. 46]) (6), etc. 
On the same view rests the converse expression—to cover by a gift the face of 
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the adversary who is to be reconciled, Gen. xxxii. 21 ('3 122 192); comp., i xx 
16, the corresponding expression D!'}! N02 (see other cognate terms adduced by 
Knobel on this passage). Thus, too, a bribe given to a judge by an accused person 
is called 122, a covering, because (1 Sam. xii. 3) the eyes of the judge were thereby 
veiled. To the sinful people God appears as the covering One, Deut. xxi. 8 ; Jer. 
xviii. 23; Mic. vii. 19. In the language of sacrifice, the priest, as the mediator 
between God and the people, is in general designated as he who covers or ex- 
piates, Lev. v. 26 (9 M202) MIP "38 [157 YYW BD), x. 17, xv. 15 and 30. That 
by which a trespass is covered can only be something by which he against whom 
man has offended is satisfied. Thus 192 passes over into the meaning of Airpov, 
the payment which buys a debtor free ; thus Ex. xxi. 30 (where 1W5) }°72 corre- 
sponds to it) ; Num. xxxv. 31; comp. also Prov. vi. 35, xiii. 8. The Avrpov paid 
must of course stand in a suitable proportion to the debt to be discharged ; still 
the notion of equivalency does not necessarily lie in 53, The gift by which a 
man covers himself must be such as to satisfy the person to whom the debt is 
due. 152 is the opposite of punishment, but in some cases only in a relative sense, 
Lighter punishment may be a covering against heavier, as in the case of the 
money-fine, Ex. xxi. 30; to this Isa. xxvii. 9 also belongs, where the lighter pun- 
ishment, which has a purifying effect, serves to cover or atone, in contrast with 
the heavy punishment of extermination (7) ; comp. also the 153 in Job xxxiii. 24. 
Further, the punishment which falls on one man may benefit another as his 133, 
and that in various ways. The punishment of death executed on a manslayer 
furnishes a covering for the land which has been desecrated by bloodshed, Num. 
xxxv. 33; and the exemplary punishment executed on a guilty person covers the 
people who are involved in connection with this crime and suffer thereby, xxv. 13 
(comp. Josh. vii. for a case in point). In a manner, Prov. xxi. 18 also belongs to 
this: ‘‘The wicked shall be a covering (195) for the righteous, and the trans- 
gressor comes in the place of the upright ;’’ by the divine judgment falling on 
the wicked man, that is (comp. xi. 8), by God’s judgment being spent on the 
wicked man, the righteous man is freed and saved. But even the thought that 
perhaps a righteous man may purchase forgiveness for the people by taking their 
punishment is not unknown to the Pentateuch ; see Ex, xxxii, 32, and what has 
already (§ 29, with note 8) been said about this passage ; only that Jehovah (ver. 
38) does not accept this atonement for which Moses offers himself. 

Now in what sense is the soul of the animal presented in the blood to serve in 
the sacrifice as a covering for the soul of man? Generally speaking, by man’s 
placing the soul of the pure, innocent sacrificial animal between himself and God, be- 
cause he is unable to approach God immediately on account of his sinfulness and 
impurity ; as Jacob, wishing to reconcile his greatly injured brother Esau, sends 
the 192 before him. More particularly, however, the question arises, Is the way 
in which the beast sacrificed comes in for the guilty person to be regarded as vi- 
carious punishment ?—in other words, Can the soul of the animal become a substi- 
tute for the soul of sinful man, because it has first by death paid the penalty which 
the latter should have borne, so that here the jus talionis, ‘‘ soul for soul,’’ Ex. 
xxi. 33, comes into play ?—In the ritual law of the Old Testament there is, apart 
from sacrifice, a ceremony in which certainly the idea of the pena vicaria is 
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expressed—namely, the ceremony prescribed in Deut. xxi. 1-9, in the case 
of a manslayer remaining unknown. Evidently the punishment of death in- 
curred by the manslayer is executed symbolically on the heifer, the neck of 
which is broken in a brook [A. V. rough valley] (8). With reference to sacrifice, the 
theory of viearious punishment certainly is not confuted by the common objection, 
that the soul of the sacrificial animal, laden with the curse of the sinner, might 
not be laid upon the altar, upon which nothing might come but what was clean 
and well-pleasing to God. For to this objection we may reply, with Kurtz, that 
after the guilt of sin is wiped away by death, the wages of sin, a restitutio in in- 
tegrum ensues, in virtue of which the blood, which has passed through death, is 
to be viewed as pure and free from guilt (9). But if, according to this view, the 
offering of the blood on the altar only signifies the divine acceptance of the atone- 
ment completed in the death of the sacrifice, it remains unexplained why, in the 
ritual of sacrifice, it is not the act of slaughter by which the guilt is carried away, 
but the act of presenting the blood on the altar that is designated as the act of atonement 
(comp. the remarks in § 126). The law, in attaching no special meaning to the 
slaughtering, certainly leaves room for speculations, like those of Bahr (J.c. p. 211) 
and others, that every gift to God presupposes the offering up of the natural life, 
or for the common view, which recommends itself by its easy intelligibility, that 
a punishment is symbolically executed in the slaughtering (10). But the law no- 
where intimates that in sacrifice, as in the Hherem [devotion to destruction], a 
judicial punishment is inflicted. The altar is nowhere presented as a place of ex- 
ccution. He who has wilfully committed trespass against the covenant God and 
His laws falls without mercy under divine punishment ; for him, therefore, there 
is no more sacrifice. The Mosaic ritual is a gracious ordinance of God for the 
congregation, which, th ough it does indeed sin in its weakness, yet seeks the divine 
countenance. For this congregation the approach to God is made possible by the 
fact that God gives to it in the ritual the means of covering sin which is well-pleas- 
ing to Him, the Holy One, ny? (as the expression so often runs), Thus the sanc- 
tuary itself (11), for which the 193 [atonement money], paid by the people at their 
numbering, is used, is, Ex, xxx. 16, a {131 before Jehovah, serving as a cover- 
ing for the souls of the people (oy nwas- oy 992). Where, then, is there room 
in this case for a pena vicaria? So, as already shown (§ 92), the priesthood with its 
ordinances steps in between the people and Jehovah as a covering ; though both 
the places of worship and the personnel of worship, it is true, require in turn to be 
themselves continually cleansed and atoned for, since it is the peculiarity of the 
institutions of the Mosaic worship generally that the great number of ordinances, 
each requiring to be supplemented by the others, points to the inadequacy of the 
whole, and makes the need of a complete and true atonement to be felt (comp. 
§ 96). But it can only be the soul which really covers and atones for the soul. 
Man can embody his thanks and requests in a gift ; but this gift, as the gift of an 
impure and sinful person, is itself impure—it can please God only as the gift of 
one who has given himself up to Him. God has therefore ordained something in 
the ritual which represents this self-swrrender ; he has put the soul of the clean and 
guiltless animal, which is presented to Him in the blood of the offering, in the 
place of the impure and sinful soul of the offerer, and this pure soul, coming be- 
tween the offerer and the Holy God, lets Him see at His altar a pure life, through 
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which the impure life of the offerer is covered (12); and in the same way this 
pure element serves to cover the pollutions clinging to the sanctuary, and to do 
away with them. This is the Old Testament type for the passage, Heb. ix. 14, 
d¢ dia Trebuatoe alwviov mpochveynev éavtdy dumpov TH OeG).—The blood of sacrifice 
has thus a quite specific meaning. It is not, with Schultz, to be looked upon 
merely as the most noble gift dedicated to God, but it is that which alone makes 
God’s acceptance of all gifts possible, since in it the self-sacrifice of the offerer is 
vicariously accomplished. Because man’s incapability to enter immediately into 
communion with God appears afresh at every offering, therefore every complete 
offering must be preceded by the covering of the atonement of blood, and there- 
fore this is the conditio sine qua non of the presentation of a gift even in the 
thank-offering. Where, on the contrary, the whole act of sacrifice aims at atone- 
ment, the manipulation of blood takes place in a higher degree. 


(1) Executed by another, the operation did not hold good, Mishna Sebachim 
lige ts 

(2) There is no other mention made of mixing the blood of the sacrifice with 
water, as Heb. ix. 19 assumes to have been done in the covenant sacrifice ; see 
Delitzsch on this passage. 

(3) [Comp. on the meaning of the presentation of blood, and on the defini- 
tion of 195, the excellent section in Ritschl, Doctrine of Justification and Atone- 
ment, and the thorough article of Riehm occasioned by Ritschl’s deductions, 
“Der Begriff der Stihne im A.T.”’ in the Stud. u. Krit. 1877.] 

(4) In like manner 122 stands with the Beth instrumenti in Lev. vii. 7; Ex. 
xxix. 383; Num. v. 8 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 3. 

(5) In W4P3, Lev. vi. 23, xvi. 27, 3 is to be taken locally. 

(6) Reatiny to Ex. xxx. 12, the Israelite, when the people were numbered, 
had to cover himself by means of a sum of money, in order that no plague might 
come upon him when he presented himself before the Holy God.—In Pou xvii. 
11 [A. V. xvi. 46] it is the incensing which symbolizes the priestly intercession, 
that comes between the divine wrath (‘]¥P) and the people, and by covering the 
latter arrests the progress of the plague. 

(7) [The passage ‘‘ When he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalk-stones that 
are beaten in sunder’’ can be cited here if this destruction of the monuments of 
the sin of the people is understood as a judgment upon them. On the other hand, 
Riehm, p. 16, controverts this application of the passage, and in general the 
thought that a punishment can also be a means of covering. On the explanation 
of Delitzsch, ‘‘ When it (Israel) maketh all the stones of the altar,’ etc., the pas- 
sage cannot be cited here. | 
P ® ew Delitzsch, Comm. on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 742 f.; and see 

ee 

(9) What Keil, Bibl. Archdol. i. p. 218, adduces against this argument can 
hardly be regarded as decisive. 

(10) As [according to some] is indicated in Isa. liii., and is set forth definitely 
in bined Jewish ritual; comp. Outram, p. 159. See, too, Delitasch, l.c. 
p. 788 f. 


(11) [If, with Keil and others, Oris nyayp. 53 is understood of the work on the 
structure of the tabernacle. Dillmann does not accept this explanation. ] 

(12) [This view is adopted by Kéhler (i. p. 395 f.) and F. W. Schultz (in Zéckler 
i. p. 254). Very nearly akin to it is Riehm’s view (p. 66 f.), that, as a covering 
for the protection of his soul, which is unclean through sin, the offerer brings 
another soul, another life, which is holy as proceeding from the divine Spirit of life. 
On the other hand, according to Ritschl (p. 199 ff.), the ‘covering’? is made 
to refer to the sins of men, only in the sin-offering and the trespass-offer- 
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ing; but in accordance with its peculiar signification it covers from God, 
-whom on account of His exaltation and His power the creature cannot approach, 
not the sinful, but the creatuwrely-weak man. ‘The obstacle occasioned by 
the difference, not moral but religio-physical, between the weak creature and the 
Mighty Creator, is so far removed that man can draw near to God ; for, ‘‘ the rea- 
son’’ (for the view presented in Mosaism, that the sight of God would bring death 
upon a man) “is the distance between the transitoriness of man and the power 
of God, the fact that men are flesh” (p. 203, comp. also the view of the holiness 
of God, p. 92). The refutation of this theory has been undertaken by Riehm in 
the essay referred to. All the passages cited by Ritschl in support of his view of 
the unapproachableness of God declare only that, but not why he is unapproach- 
able ; even Ex. xxxiii. 20 (in which Riehm, p. 79, admits Ritschl’s view to be ex- 
pressed). But since this passage clearly does not speak of mankind in general, 
but only of a particular case, it is certainly unnecessary to make it express the 
thought that man by his very constitution cannot see God ; that in virtue of his 
being a creature he cannot sustain the sight of him. Now if the fact is that 
Ritschl’s view is never expressed in Mosaism, and that it is at most only a con- 
jecture, there is no sufficient reason for regarding the fear of destruction expressed 
by Isaiah (vi. 6) on account of his sinfulness, as resting upon a conception of later 
origin. It is more natural to regard this conception as grounded in Mosaism, 
since it corresponds with the ethical teaching of Mosaism concerning God, with 
which the view of Ritschl is less accordant. 

The attempt of H. Schultz (p. 419, 434 f.) to maintain Ritschl’s theory on the 
assumption of a post-Isaian origin of the legislation concerning sacrifice, is, in 
view of Is. vi. 5., still more difficult. A further objection is that the conception 
in question of the relation between God and man, belonging as it does to a lower 
plane, is hardly reconcilable with the developed idea of God in the prophets, If 
Ritschl therefore were right, we should have a further argument against the late 
origin of the legislation against sacrifice. It must be added that the ethical 
point of view reappears nevertheless in Schultz when he says (p. 484) that man 
as flesh, in comparison with the holy God, is as a creature weak, and on that account 
morally impure, and therefore never, as he is by nature, possessed of the right 
consecration for drawing nigh to Israel’s King. But it wonld be hard to prove 
that two such heterogeneous ideas as creaturely weakness and moral impurity 
‘<eoincide in the Hebrew view,’’ except on the supposition of a middle factor in 
the Old Testament view of sin; but this gives us again the ethical basis of the 
‘‘ covering.’ | é 

We cannot reasonably say that on the view presented in the text the divine puni- 
tive justice is made void. On the contrary, that justice is honoured when he who 
makes the offering declares that he is in need of a covering before the Holy God, 
and thereby acknowledges himself as one who, though sinning in weakness, is 
exposed to the divine judgment. 


§ 128. 
Continuation: The Burning of the Offering. 


5. When the manipulation of the blood was completed, the burning of the 
offering followed (1). In the burnt-offering, all the flesh and the fat pieces were con- 
sumed after those parts had been washed which required cleansing (Lev. i. 7-9) ; 
in the other offerings, only the fat pieces.—As to the meaning of the burning, 
there is neither in the ritual of sacrifice nor elsewhere in the Old Testament, any 
support whatever for the view, still defended, especially by Hengstenberg, 
according to which this ceremony shows that sin is not expiated by death, but 
that there is still a punishment impending after death—namely, that of hell-fire, 
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the symbol whereof is the fire of the altar. The true point of the burning on the 
altar is clear from the fact that not the term 4}1¥, which designates destructive 
burning, is used for it (comp. on the contrary, Lev. iv. 12, xvi. 27), but always 
VYOPT (Lev. i. 9, 13, 17; also of the sin-offering, iv. 10, 19, etc.), which literally 
means [YP to smoke] ‘‘to cause to smoke or steam ’’—that is, to cause to ascend 
in smoke and vapor. The burning of the offering does certainly complete the 
surrender of it on the part of the offerer, and for him the gift is destroyed, but 
only in sucha way that at the same time the acceptance of the gift on the part of 
God ensues—an odor, which is well-pleasing to God, being produced as the smoke 
and vapor of the burnt-offering, ‘‘ the real essence’? of the offering (as Kurtz, 
Das mosaische Opfer, p. 91, well expresses it), rises upward, so that He is thus 
made to enjoy the offering, which is what is meant by the regularly-recurring 
formula, mm nv n°) NWR (Lev. i. 9, 18, 17). How could the vapor of the offer- 
ing be so called, if the fire of the altar were a fire of punishment, and the burning 
offering the symbol of those burning inhell? (This view is truly hideous.) The 
symbolic interpretation of the expression is required by the Mosaic idea of God, in 
accordance with which a sensuous enjoyment on the part of God cannot be spoken 
of (2). But the jire which consumes the offering is originally one coming from 
God, because thereby God appropriates the offering (Lev. ix. 24; comp. in later 
times, Judg. vi. 21; 1 Kings xiii. 88; 1 Chron. xxi. 26 ; 2 Chron. vii. 1). It 
must never go out on the altar, but must be continually nourished by the burnt- 
offering and the fat of the peace-offering, Lev. vi. 5 f. (12 f.); and this regulation 
does not simply mean that the fire of the offering must always be ready, but 
is meant to preserve the identity of the fire on the altar with the original heavenly 
fire, and to represent at the same time the unbroken course of the adoration of 
Jehovah carried on in sacrifice. All fire for the offerings of incense had to be 
taken from this sacred fire on the altar of burnt-offerings,—a thing which is not, 
indeed, expressly commanded in the law, but was set forth practically by the 
heavy punishment inflicted on the sons of Aaron, who approached the Lord in the 
offering of incense with strange fire (Lev. x). This heaven-born fire is the 
symbol of the divine holiness which reveals itself in Israel. That God accepts 
every offered gift only by means of the element which proceeds directly from 
Him, is intended to teach that every sacrifice which man makes to God is made 
perfect only by being taken up into the purifying, sanctifying element of divine life 
(comp. Mark ix. 49). The latter, indeed, becomes (Lev. x. 2) a consuming fire 
for those who approach the Holy One ina profane spirit. Thus it is clear how 
the hearth of God (Isa. xxxi. 9 ; Ariel, Ezek. xliii. 15 f.) is not merely symbolical 
of the way in which God sanctifies His people, but also of His punitive justice, 
which annihilates all that resists Him. In this sense Isa, xxxiii. 14 says: ‘‘ The 
sinners in Zion are afraid; fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Who 
among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? who among us shall dwell with 
everlasting burnings?’’ (Comp. also Isa. x. 17 and § 48 on this passage; Mal. 
iii. 19.) 

(1) But first the offerer had to take off the skin of the animal, and to divide it 
‘into its pieces’’ (Lev. i. 6, viii. 20) ; that is, not to hack it into rude lumps, but 


to dissect it properly. The inspection of the intestines, which constituted an es- 
sential part of the sacrificial transaction among many ancient nations, especially 
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the Pheenicians (comp. Movers, Das Opferwesen der Karthager, p. 65), is entirely 
banished from the Mosaic worship. 

(2) Even on the Homeric view, it is not the pleasure of enjoying the vapor of 
the offering in itself, but the readiness of man to honor God with this enjoyment, 
which makes the offering acceptable ; comp. Nigelsbach, Homer. Theol. p. 352. 


§ 129. 
Ritual of the Food-Offering. 


The ritual of the food-offering was very simple. At those food-offerings which 
accompanied the burnt-offerings presented for the congregation, it is probable— 
there is no certain command—that the whole quantity of flour, oil, and incense was 
burnt onthe altar (1), At free-will food-offerings (comp. Lev. ii. and vi. 7 ff.), the 
offerer brought the material to the priest, who took a handful of the flour and oil 
(SDP xD, ii. 2, comp. vi. 8), together with the whole of the incense, and burned 
it on the altar. The name for the portion of the food-offering which was placed 
on the altar, as well as for the incense laid on the shewbread (Lev. xxiv. 7), is 
7738, which is interpreted most plausibly by the LXX uvyudovvov (Vulgate, 
memoriale), and thus expresses that the odor of the food-offering, when burnt, 
was to bring the offerer into God’s gracious remembrance ; as, on the contrary, 
the offering of jealousy, Num. v. 15, is called py N22 {21 NID, which brings 
sin to remembrance (2). The food-offerings accompanying peace-offerings will 
be treated of along with these.—The law makes no provisions concerning the 
manner of procedure in the drink offering. According to Sir. 1. 15 (17), the wine 
was poured out at the foot of the altar; according to Josephus, Ant. iii. 9. 4, 
around the altar (and this, say the Rabbins, after it had first been salted). The 
libation, as is probable a priori, is said to have been the last act of the offering 


(3). 


(1) See Keil, Archdologie, i. p. 255 f.; Winer, Realleaikon, ed. 3, ii. p. 494. 
The latter assumes that the food-offerings mentioned in Lev. xiv. 20 f., Num. vi. 
15 ff., viii. 8 ff., were also completely consumed on the altar. In the law, on the 
contrary, this was expressly prescribed only for the priestly Minbha, Lev. vi. 16 
(comp. § 95), which was a matter of course, since the person who made the offer- 
ing was not to partake of his own Minhbha, $5 ; 

(2) Bihr’s explanation of the 1218 (1st ed. lc. i. p. 411, ii. p. 828) by ‘‘ praise”, 
is supported by the phrase WT OY "3171, but does not agree well with Lev. v. 12, 
Num. v. 26; Knobel’s rendering—remembrance = gift, tribute—cannot adduce 
proof for the use of 13? which it assumes ; Ewald’s interpretation, odor, is quite 
destitute of linguistic proof. [It has been accepted, however, by H. Schultz (p. 
456), Kohler (i. 392 f.), and Dillmann (on Lev. ii, 2). The main objection urged 
against the explanation in the text, is that the assumed Aramaicizing Hiphil for- 
mation of a word belonging to the ancient sacrificial language is improbable. |— 
The remainder of the Minhha fell to the priests, and was to be consumed in the 
front court as a thing most holy—of course after the flour mingled with oil had 
been baked without leaven (Lev. ii. 3, 10, vi. 9f., vil. 6 £..); 

(3) See Lund, J.c. p. 596, where there are more particulars. 
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3. ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF OFFERINGS WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR PURPOSE. 
§ 180. 
Various Kinds of Offerings as thus distinguished. 


The law of offering distinguishes, with reference to their design, four kinds of 
offerings,—burnt, peace, sin, and trespass offerings. The laws in Lev. i.-iii. relate to 
the two first kinds, which are referred to one divine injunction, i. 1 (“‘and Jehovah 
called to Moses, and said to him,”’ etc.) ; between the two the regulations for 
food-offerings are inserted, because these stood in connection with the animal- 
offerings mentioned (comp. Num. xv. 3 ff.). They stand, however, in closer con- 
nection with the burnt-offering, and therefore follow immediately upon it. In 
chap. iv. f. (again in close connection, but traced to various divine disclosures, 
iv. 1, v. 14, 20) follow those species of offerings newly introduced by the Mosaic 
ritual, the sin-offering (up to v. 18) and the trespass-offering.—By this grouping 
we are led to refer the four kinds of offerings to two principal classes,—those which 
assume that the covenant relation is on the whole undisturbed, and those that are 
meant to remove a disturbance which has entered into this relation, and to restore 
the right relation (of the people or of separate individuals) toGod. The latter are 
offerings of atonement, under which name we may comprehend both sin- and tres- 
pass-offerings. If several offerings were to be presented at the same time, the offer- 
ings of atonement generally preceded the burnt-offerings, and on the latter the 
peace-offerings followed. In respect to rank (1), the offering of atonement, as wap 
DWP, a thing most holy (vi. 18, 22, vii. 1, 6, etc.), stands higher than the peace- 
offering, which, like presented first-fruits, is expressly called simply wp, a holy 
thing. But since the food-offerings also are called most holy (ii. 3, 10, vi. 10, x. 12), 

the designation D'W1P Wp is probably omitted only by accident in speaking of the 
purnt-offering, which certainly was an offering of the higher rank. The distinc- 
tion is clearly connected with the partaking of the offering. Offerings a por- 
tion of which the man who brings them receives and partakes of are simply holy, 
and so are offerings of the second grade; while, on the contrary, those entirely 
withdrawn from man’s use, or such that the priests alone were allowed to par- 
take of them, were most holy (hence this designation is used also of the shew- 
bread). Itis explained by what has been said, why in the enumeration of the 
kinds of offerings in Lev. vii. 87 (2), the peace-offering stands last. The onion 
there mentioned, the offering at the dedication of the priests, which has already 
been treated of under the consecration of the priests (§ 95), was a modified thank- 
offering. 


(1) The ritual (§ 127) points to a difference of rank among the offerings, by 
the differences in the manipulation of the blood. 


(2) Lev, vii, 87: O'ROWD Naty ord) owNd) xo mI? Ay, 


TTT 
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(@) THE BURNT-OFFERING 
§ 131. 


The ordinary name of the burnt-offering, my, is not, with Ewald, to be derived 
from a stem, ‘yy, which he supposes to signify to glow, to burn (Arabic, ala) (in 
which case the name would come from long burning) (1), but from my, as is 
shown by the continual conjunction of the word with noyn ; while on the contrary, 
2 7p4, win, Mt, are used of the other kinds of offerings. It means that which 
ascends,—namely, on the altar,—in distinction from the offerings of which only 
portions came upon the altar. The interpretation of Bihr, Keil, Delitzsch [and 
Dillmann|—‘‘ that which rises upward to God in the fire’’—is less probable. [?] 
The other name of this offering, 559, that is, the complete or whole burnt-offering, 
occurs only in poetical passages (Deut. xxxiii. 10; Ps. li. 21 [19] (2). The ani- 
mal sacrificed must (Lev. i.), in accordance with the high rank of the of- 
fering, be a male, without blemish, taken from among the most perfect of 
the beasts of sacrifice (from the cattle, sheep, or goats) (3). After the skin had 
been taken off (which was the perquisite of the priest, vii. 8), and the offal re- 
moved, the animal was wholly burnt Qn, i. 9) on the altar, and the blood was 
sprinkled round it. On the food and drink-offerings connected with the burnt- 
offerings, see the law in Num. xv. 8 ff. 

In this offering, the people and the individual expressed in a general way their 
adoration of Jehovah and their devotion to him. It is, as it has been suitably 
named, the sacrificium latreuticum. In virtue of the presentation of blood con- 
nected with it, and as a fire-offering of pleasant odor (Ni) 1"), itis also propi- 
tiatory (appeasing) in general ; it serves, Lev. i. 8, to make him who offers it accept- 
_ able before Jehovah iV "59 syv19— indeed in virtue of this acceptableness, it 
serves as a covering or atonement for the offerer (732), ver. 4; comp. xiv. 20, 
xvi. 24). The law knows nothing of a special destination of the burnt-offering 
to atone for a special sort of sins.—As the sacrificium latreuticum, it was the 
morning and evening sacrifice presented daily in the name of the people (the 
embodiment of morning and evening prayer), for which a yearling lamb was 
always used. This is called the continual burnt-offering (TD) ny). The law 
touching it is given as early as the organization of the sanctuary itself (Ex. xxix. 
38-42), and then repeated (Num. xxviii. 3-8). Every day was dedicated to God . 
by the TDN n>y, and, as the Rabbins emphatically set forth, was thus atoned 
for ; with its cessation the ceremonial service itself is suspended (and so this is 
regarded as a great calamity, see Dan. viii. 11). No time is set for the 
morning sacrifice (according to Mishna Tamid iii. 2, as soon as it became light) ; 
the evening sacrifice is to be presented D°31}1) '2 (between the two evenings), 
Ex. xxix. 39, 41. This expression, which occurs frequently in the Pentateuch 
(also in the Paschal law), has long been variously interpreted by the Jews. 
According to the Karaites (who appeal to Deut. xvi. 6) and the Samaritans (like- 
wise Aben Ezra), it means the time between sunset and total darkness ; according 
to the Pharisees, between the hour when the sun declines (three o’clock in the after- 
noon) and sunset (4) ; while Kimchi and Rashi (and, in modern times, Hitzig) 
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say that sunset was the boundary-line between the two evenings (5). The even- 
ing sacrifice was intended, Lev. vi. 9, to burn through the whole night till the morn- 
ing. Probably at the same time as the TPN noy was presented, the offering of 
incense, also presented twice daily, was kindled on the inner altar (already 
spoken of in § 117). The time for presenting the offering was also the hour of 
prayer (Dan. ix. 21; Acts. iii. 1), as, generally speaking, it is likely that an act 
of prayer was combined with the burnt-offering (comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 27-30). 
With the morning and evening sacrifice were also combined a food- and drink- 
offering ; between these two, tradition makes the high priest's food-offering to 
have been presented, for which reference is made to the law in Lev. vi. 12-16 
(19-28) (6); comp. Sir. xlv. 14 (17).—The Sabbath, the new moon, and the 
feasts were marked by an increased burnt-offering, Num. xxviii. 9 ff. See in 2 
Chron. xxix. 27-30 a description of the form of the festal burnt-offerings in the 
temple at a later time (7).—Even strangers who wished to honor Jehovah might 
(Lev. xvii. 8, xxii. 18, 25) offer burnt-offerings and sacrifices (8). 


(1) See Ewald, Antiquities, p. 47.—By the LXX, nop is generally translated 
dAokatTwpa, Sometimes also dAokdépraua. 


(2) The term "52 refers to the complete burning ; compare the use of the word 
for the priestly Minhha, which was also to be completely burnt (Lev. vi. 15 f., and 
also Deut. xiii. 17). The word has a more comprehensive meaning in the 
Phanician ritual; there it is a designation of sacrifice in general, as is to be con- 
cluded from the Punic sacrificial tablet found in Marseilles. See Movers, J.c. 
p. 59 ff. ; Ewald, Bidl. Jahrd. i. p. 211. 

(3) So, also, for the sin-offerings of higher rank, male animals are commanded 
to be used.—It was only for turtle-doves and young pigeons offered by the poor 
that the sex was not prescribed. 

(4) This was the practice in the temple ; according to Mishna Pesachim v. 1, the 
evening offering was slaughtered half an hour after the eighth hour of the day (that 
is, about half past two o’clock), and offered half an hour after the ninth (half past 
three). 

(5) As the evening comprehends the whole time immediately before and after 
sunset, it may be reckoned partly to the past day as its close (comp. Lev. xxiii. 
32), and partly to the next day as its beginning ; by the latter usage, for example, 


onan, in 1 Sam. xxx. 17, finds its explanation (see Thenius on this passage). 
The expression 0:39}! is probably to be primarily traced to this division of the even- 
ing, just as DS, properly ‘ the pair of lights,’? denotes mid-day as the time before 
and after the highest position of the sun (see Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, 
o 8, p. a f.), Comp. also Gesenius, Thesaur. ii. p. 1064 f. [and Dillmann on 

2G peal (oi 

(6) See Lund, J.c. pp. 921 and 928.—The high priest had to offer it for the 
first time on the day of his anointing (933M NID) (comp. § 95, note 22), and 
then to offer the same for himself every day ({.3N N32, that is, food-offering in 
the pan), half in the morning and half in the evening ; and this he did (Josephus, 
Ant. iii. 10. 7) out of his own means, presenting it either himself or by a substi- 
tute. Against the view, still defended by Keil (Archdol. i. p. 174 f.) and others, 
which entirely denies the existence of this daily Minhha of the high priest, see 
the exact discussion of this point by Thalhofer, J.c. p. 139 ff. ; comp. Delitzsch, 
Comment. on the Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. p. 8 f. 
_ (7) Assoonas the act of offering began, the choir of Levites struck up a psalm, 
in which they were joined by the trumpets of the priests. During the whole 
service the assembled congregation stood praying ; at the close, they threw them- 
selves upon their knees, and then most likely received the priestly blessing. It 
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followed from the fact that the meaning of the burnt-offering is of a general kind, 
that it was sometimes united with special offerings. In acts of atonement it gen- 
erally followed the sin-offering, and at public thanksgivings and other festivities 
formed a basis for the thank-offering, etc. ; see the collection by Knobel on Lev. 
i. 3, in Dillmann, p. 379 ff. 

(8) Comp. Mishna Shekalim vii. 6.—Especially since the time of Alexander the 
Great, the heathen rulers of the Jews caused burnt-offerings to be offered for 
them ; and Augustus actually instituted a daily burnt-offering of two lambs and a 
bullock for himself (Philo, leg. ad Caj. § 40). This offering was a sign of 
acknowledgment of his imperial majesty (comp. Josephus, ¢. Ap. ii. 6); and 
therefore when, at the beginning of the Jewish war, the acceptance of any offer- 
ing froma Gentile was declined at the instigation of Eleazar, the rejection of the 
emperor’s offering came to be regarded as an open breach with the Roman 
Government (Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2). Comp. on this point especially 
Lund, lc. p. 634 f. 


(0) THE PEACE-OFFERING. 
§ 1382. 
Its Name, Notion, and Division. 


The name of this sacrifice (oD ywN m3) (1) may be explained in a twofold 
manner. According to the Rabbinic view (2), it is derived from the Kal Dw, 
integer fuit, to be entire. Hence 0, Ps. vii. 4, he who is in a peaceful or 
friendly relation to me. This makes the name of the sacrifice declare that the 
offerer is in a relation of integrity, a relation of peace and friendship with God. 
Accordingly the LXX render the words by elpyux Ovoia and sometimes by 
cwrhpiov, the Vulgate by sacrificia pacifica (3), moderns by peace- or thank-offering. 
That such an idea is at all events included in that of the peace-offering, is evi- 
dent from the fact that, in those cases in which these sacrifices appear in conjunc- 
tion with sin-offerings, the latter (as also burnt-offerings) are to be offered first ; 
comp. Lev. ix. 18, Num. vi. 16, etc. Thus the peace-offering is manifestly a 
declaration that a relation of perfect peace between J ehovah and the offerer is 
restored by means of the atonement effected. A second explanation of the ex- 
pression (4), however, refers it to the Piel bbw, to compensate, to which the noun 
pow js said to be related in the same manner as 752, atonement, to 192 (5). 
In support of this explanation, it may be advanced that the Piel DYW is the 
technical term for the act of offering this sacrifice, for it is frequently used in 
combination with 0°77) (vows, which are a kind of D'D?¥), Deut. xxiii. 22, 
etc., and also with NINA (offerings of thanksgiving), Ps. lvi. 13 ; nay, in Hos. 
xiv. 2, to offer calves as peace-offerings is called D9 02W, Care must, however, 
be taken, if this derivation is adopted, not to limit the pnyw to the specific 
notion of the thank-offering, for the former not only include the sacrificia eucha- 
ristica, but undoubtedly also the sacrificia impetratoria, the supplicatory offerings ; 
for which reason peace-offerings are offered, ¢.g. 1 Sam. xiii. 9, before commencing 
a battle, and Judg. xx. 26, xxi. 4, 2 Sam. xxiv. 25, when public misfortunes had 
been suffered. Hence the byw must be understood in a more general sense as a 
return not only for some benefit already obtained, but also for one still desired ; 
in short, as a testimony that to God alone are we indebted for whatever we 
receive or hope for (6). These offerings were called 0’? (M3 signifying to 
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slay with reference to eating), because a sacrificial repast was one of their 
essential elements, while the consumption of the entire sacrifice on the altar 
was peculiar to the burnt-offering. In the Pentateuch this narrower use of 
Nat is adhered to, the word being never there used of an atoning sacrifice ; nor 
can such usage be proved of the subsequent books of the Old Testament (7), 
for in Ps. li. 18 the thank-offerings of the justified (Hupfeld, Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch) are spoken of. (Moreover, for blood-guiltiness, no sin-offering could 
be brought.) 

With respect also to the division of the peace-offerings, various opinions have 
been entertained, since the chief passage on this matter, Lev. vii. 11 sqq., admits 
of different interpretations. According to Hengstenberg (Hoang. Kirchenzeitung, 
1852, p. 134), the term used, ver. 12 sq., mpA-dy Mai (sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
A.V.), does not designate one kind of peace-offering, but is another name for 
the whole species, and indicates the emotions which are expressed by these sac- 
rifices. Hence there would be only two kinds of peace-offerings (comp. xxii. 18, 
21), viz. O07) and M137) both being T7)A (on account of thankfulness), comp. 
Ps. liv. 8, lvi. 18, evi. 18. This view makes it impossible to understand the injunc- 
tion concerning the flesh of the sacrifice, Lev. vii. 15 in its relation with 16-18, in 
its natural meaning. Besides, it must be observed that a N31, differing from the 
O°) and 41373, is also mentioned xxiii, 37 and Deut. xii. 6. According to the 
usual and correct view, three kinds are distinguished in the above-cited passage of 
Leviticus, viz. 1, WA N23 (or, as it is called, vers. 13 and 15, DIY NVA 13), 
the thank or praise offering; 2, J] the vow; and 3, 737), the free-will 
offering. The difference, however, between the thank-offering and the two 
others can hardly be so defined (as by Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, p. 52) as to 
make the latter a sacrifice of greater solemnity and excellence because of the 
psalms and hymns with which the singers and musicians accompanied it. On 
the contrary, it was probably this: the 77 M2t being offered without having 
been previously promised for some benefit received, and thus referring to a favor 
not already supplicated (8), was the highest among the Dw. The vow, 17), 
on the contrary, is a promised offering usually presented after the reception of 
some benefit previously entreated ; yet the one making a promise might connect 
an offering immediately with his prayer, and it would fall under this species ; 
but the VJ) always refers to something distinctly prayed for. And lastly, the 
2}2 is every free gift for which there was no other occasion than the will of 
the offerer, whom his heart impelled to show his thankful sense of all the bless- 
ings which the goodness of God had bestowed on him, Comp. especially Deut. 
xvi. 10; and in explanation of the expression, Ex, xxxv, 29 (DDS pa 272 Wr) 
and xxv. 2 (a9 227. WR), The 133), of which a general feeling of love to God 
is the impelling cause, would thus be contrasted not merely with the obligation 
laid upon the offerer by a vow, but also with sacrifices occasioned by some special 
benefit (9). In the two first kinds, the precepts concerning the unblemished 
nature of the victim were to be observed, the requirements being, according to 
Lev. xxii, 23, less strict in the case of the 127) (10). 


_ (1) A single offering of this kind is thus designated in the Pentateuch. The 
singular Dow occurs in the Old Testament only in Amos y. 22. 


‘ 
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(2) Embraced, among recent writers, especially by Neumann, Sacra N. T. sal- 
utaria, 1854, p. 18 sqq. : 

(3) The only fault to be found with the latter translation is that it makes it 
appear as if peace were not made with God until this sacrifice was offered, while 
in fact the offering presupposes that this peace already exists, and is intended 
only to confirm and strengthen it. [Dillmann on Lev. iii. 1 objects to this expla- 
nation, at least to the turn of the thought as conveying a contrast with sin- 
and trespass-offerings, that the name could not have originally had this signifi- 
cation, because the Dw, both in fact and in name, were much older than the 
sin-offering. From the added clause, ** which he shall bring near to Jehovah,”’ or 
<<which are for Jehovah,”’ he infers that there must have been other ‘Wt which 
were not for Jehovah, and consequently not offerings, and so feels obliged to 
understand the words as originally expressing a repast of peace and friendship. | 

(4) This view has recently been advocated by Hofmann ; comp. his apt remarks 
in his Schriftbeweis, ii. 2d ed. p. 22%, and by Knobel on Lev. iu. 1. 

(5) On the frequent coincidence in meaning of nouns derived from the Kal, 
with the Piel of their verb, comp. Ewald, Ausf. Lehr. der Hebr. Sprache, § 1500. 

(6) Just as in the Psalms God is frequently thanked beforehand for help 
which is expected, and as pny, pibw, Isa. i. 23, Mic. vii. 8, signifies a re- 
muneration to the judge for some favor to be granted (comp. Hofmann, ib). But 
even in this view of the pow the fact must not be lost sight of, that this offering 
presupposes the existence of a friendly relation between God and the offerer, and 
is intended to express his thankfulness for manifestations of Divine goodness 
bestowed or to be bestowed on account of this relation. 

(7) In the subsequent books of the Old Testament, NI} is occasionally used in a 
wider sense, signifying sometimes (especially when combined with MN) bloody 


sacrifices in general, sometimes such sacrifices with the exclusion of the ny. 
Still, the examples adduced by Gusset, Lew. Hebr. ed. 2, 415, Neumann, p. 7A, 
and others, require much sifting, and many passages where the wider meaning 
has been assumed refer only to the Dp yy, [So e.g. as the connection shows, in 
Jer. vii. 22, comp. 21 and xvii. 26.] 

(8) Properly a sacrifice of confession (according to the original meaning 
of MA), of grateful acknowledgment for Divine favors as undeserved as they 
were unexpected. 

(9) These distinctions are, for want of more exact definitions, comparatively con- 

jectural. 
; (10) Even animals with limbs abnormally long or short might be offered. Free- 
will offerings of money for the repair of the sanctuary and its vessels were also 
reckoned among the 127) in their wider sense (Ex. xxv. 2, xxxv. 21). The only 
remark to be made on the material of the peace-offering is that cattle, sheep, or 
goats of both sexes might be used (Lev. ili. 6), though even here preference seems 
to have been given to males (comp. such passages as ix. 4, 18, Num. vii. 17 sqq.), 
and that pigeons are never mentioned. The peace-offering was, like the burnt- 
offering, accompanied by a food-and a drink-offering, for it is evident from Num. 
xv. 3 that what is prescribed concerning the sacrifice of thanksgiving, Lev. vii. 
12, applies also to the other two kinds. 


§ 183. 
The Ritual of the Peace-Offering. 


In the ritual of the peace-offering, the proceedings were, down to and includ- 
ing the sprinkling of the blood, identical with those practised at the burnt- 
offering (comp. Lev. iii. 2), except that, as already remarked, § 126, the slaying 
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of the animal was not restricted to the north side of the altar. On the other 
hand, a proceeding essentially differing from the ritual of the burnt-offering took 
place after the sprinkling of the blood. The whole animal was not placed upon 
the altar, but the fat alone was removed at the cutting up of the animal and 
afterward burnt (Lev. iii. 3-5, 9-11, 14-16, ix. 19 sq.). This fat consisted, in 
the case of oxen and goats, of four, in that of sheep, of five parts. The fat 
interspersed in the flesh was not sacrificed, and the prohibition of fat as food 
relates only to these separable portions (Lev. vii. 23-25). The reason for burning 
these fatty portions on the altar was that they were regarded as the choice parts 
of the animal. After the removal of the fat, the offerer of a private peace-offer- 
ing was to bring with his own hand not only this, but also the wave-breast (mn) 
(1) and the right pw (according to the general view—LXX, fpayiov; Vulgate, 
armus—the right shoulder, therefore a fore leg ; according to Knobel, the right 
hind leg, the right thigh) to the priest as a heave-offering (Lev. vii. 29-34). This 
brings us to discuss the ceremony of the waving or swinging (Ji, 73334), as 
well as the question, what relation this had to that of heaving (D9, WIA). Be- 
sides the case just mentioned, the former occurred also at the peace-offerings 
enjoined at the consecration of priests (Lev. vii. 29-34) and the dedication of 
Nazarites (Num. vi. 20), at the jealousy-offering (ver. 25), at the trespass-offering 
of the leper (Lev. xiv. 12), at the offering of the sheaf of new grain at the Pass- 
over, and the loaves of first-ripe grain and peace-offering lambs at the Feast of 
Weeks (2). According to Jewish tradition, which coincides with the intimations 
given in Ex, xxix. 24, Lev. viii. 27, etc., it consisted in the priest’s laying the 
matter to be waved upon the hands of the offerer (3), placing his hands under 
those of the latter, and moving them in a horizontal direction—backward and 
forward, according to the Talmud (82) PI), and also toward the right and 
left, that is, toward the four quarters of the heavens, according to some later 
Rabbins. Of the meaning of the transaction, in the simpler form in which the 
Talmud describes it, no doubt can exist, when it is considered that the waving 
took place almost exclusively in the case of such portions of sacrifices as were 
allotted to the priests as a gift from Jehovah (4). The swinging forward evidently 
denoted the presentation of the gift to God, —it was a declaration in action that 
it properly belonged to Him; while the moving it backward again indicated that 
God on His part returned the gift, and assigned it to the priest. In the view 
connected, on the other hand, with the Rabbinical explanation, according to 
which the ceremony is said to allude to the universal government of God, it is 
not easy to see why such an acknowledgment of the Divine omnipresence (as 
Sykes, Ueber die Opfer, edited by Semler, pp. 36, 54, designates the wave-offering) 
should take place just with those portions of the sacrifices which were relin- 
quished to the priests (5). We next proceed to the heaving, which also, according 
to most of the Rabbins, who are followed in this respect by many modern writers, 
particularly by Kurtz, was a special ceremony, & moving upward and downward 
of portions of the sacrifice with reference to the God who rules in heaven and on 
earth. In some instances combined with the wave-offering, in others practised 
independently, viz. in the case of those portions of a sacrifice which were burnt 
as exclusively belonging to God, the memorial (askara, of the meat-offering and 
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the fat, Lev. ii. 9, iv. 8, 10, etc.), whence it has been remarked that, generally 
speaking, heaving and burning appear in combination. The ceremony of heaving 
likewise took place with the above-named heave-shoulder (Pw 797).— But 
though unquestionably a separate ceremony of heaving occurs in the later Jewish 
ritual, this cannot be pointed out in the Pentateuch (6). Especially is it to be observed 
that in the passages on sacrifice, D’)}) is never combined with MIM-)x, or, as 720 
is, with 717 259, but with min (we also meet with mim nDxA, the heave be- 
longing to Jehovah), and that the }2 partitive is generally used with the word, 
to specify from what whole the heave is to be taken (comp. Lev. ii. 9, iv. S305 
vi. 8, etc.) (7). The expression mp, moreover, elsewhere signifies nothing else 
than what is taken away, what is separated from the whole to be offered to the 
Lord. In this sense it is used of the first-born, the tenth, the devoted, the Lord’s 
share of the spoil (Num. xv. 19 sq., xviii. 11 sq., xxxi. 41, etc.), the word denot- 
ing in general the sacred tribute (comp. Lev. xxii. 12; Num. v. 9). This 
meaning is also suitable in the passages concerning sacrifice ; nor are we obliged 
in a single instance to accept a special ceremony of heaving, Thus MDW pw 
also is the shoulder or thigh, which, after the Lord has received His part and 
relinquished the breast of it to the priest, is relinquished or taken off on the part 
of the offerer in favor of the officiating priest.—After the separation of the wave- 
breast, the rest of the flesh was the portion of the offerers, to be used by them as 
a sacrificial feast in the sanctuary, in which all the members of their families and 
other guests might participate. Levitical cleanness was indispensable in all who 
ate of the sacrifices; any one who should, in spite of any uncleanness he might 
have incurred, eat thereof, was to be cut off. In the case of the thank-offering, 
the flesh was to be consumed on the same day (vii. 15, xxii. 29 sq.) ; in that of 
other sacrifices, on the second at farthest ; if any remained till the third day, it 
was to be burned (vii. 16 sq., xix. 6 sq.) (8). The signification of this sacrificial 
repast was not (as Bahr, Symbolik, 1st ed. ii. p. 374, and others suppose), that 
Jehovah, as proprietor of the flesh which was offered, was the host, and they 
who fed thereon His guests; on the contrary, it was rather God who conde- 
scended to be the guest of the offerer, receiving the breast as His portion of 
honor, and then relinquishing it to His servant the priest. Thus the repast was 
a pledge of the blessed fellowship into which He would enter with His people among 
whom He dwelt (9). It was also to be a love-feast, at which, besides the mem- 
pers of the family, the Levites (Deut. xii. 18) and (as prescribed, Deut. sani AN 
in the case of the peace-offerings at Pentecost) the needy were to find refresh- 
ment. Niggardliness was prevented by the prohibition of a longer keeping of 
the flesh ; still, the principal reason of the injunction to consume it before the 
third day, may have lain in the likelihood of corruption taking place. In the 
thank-offering, the highest kind of peace-offering, the danger of impurity it was 
necessary to guard against most carefully. 


(1) ‘‘ The breast, which in oxen, sheep, and goats is called the brisket, consists 
mostly of gristly fat, and is one of the best-flavored portions’ (Knobel). 
(2) In the case both of the last named and of the trespass-offering lamb of the 
leper, it took piace with the whole animal before it was slain. : 

(3) With respect to this part of the transaction, the LXX denote it by émuriévar, 


> 


éribeua. 
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(4) This refers also, according to Num. viii. 19, to the wave of the Levites.— 
On the meaning of the ceremony, Lev. viii. 25 sq., see § 95. 

(5) Compare on this point especially Keil, Archqol. i. p. 253. * 

(6) In this respect, with Dillmann, I entirely coincide with Knobel on Lev. vii. 
33, in opposition to Kurtz. Comp. also on this point, Keil, Archaol. p. 244 sq. ; 
Gesenius, too, who in his Thesaurus, ii. p. 866, embraced the usual view, subse- 
quently renounced it, iii. p. 1277. 

(7) The {?) 0°}, Lev. ii. 9, corresponds with the J YDP of ver. 2, and the 
D7, in vers. 381 and 35, with the 0737 in Lev. iv. 10, 

(8) This was also prescribed with respect to such flesh of sacrifices as had come 
in contact with anything unclean (Ley. vii. 19). The fact that the peace-offering 
terminated in a repast explains the circumstance that, according to Lev. vii. 13, 
besides the unleavened bread of the meat-offering, leavened bread was also to be 
offered, which, however, was not laid on the altar, but was simply eaten with the 
flesh at the ensuing meal. It is utterly unnecessary to understand the passage as 
declaring that the unleavened meat-offering itself was offered upon a layer of 
leavened bread. See Knobel and Dillmann on the passage. 

(9) It is self-evident that cleanness was exacted of all participators in such an 
act of communion ; its opposite would have been an act of flagrant contempt on 
the part of the invited guests, hence the threat of severe punishment, Ley. 
xii, 20 f. 


§ 134, 
Of Vows (1). 


The idea of the vow extends much farther than to those vowed sacrifices 
properly so called (discussed in § 132). For the vow positive, the promise to dedi- 
cate something to God may refer not merely to a sacrifice, but to the dedication of 
some other object ; and besides this, there is the vow negative, the promise to 
renounce some act or enjoyment for the glory of God. It is only with reference to 
the positive vow that the word 17) is used in the law (with the exception of Num. 
vi. 5), while the negative vow (the forswearing, as it had been called, in opposi- 
tion to swearing) is designated by V8 or ON, obligatio (Num. xxx. 8 8q.), or 
more fully by YD) nay JON NYIwW (ver. 14).—The positive vow first appears in 
the Old Testament in Gen. xxviii. 20-22, as a promise to erect a place of worship, 
and might extend to persons, even the person of the vower, to animals and to 
lands. Persons were dedicated to the service of the sanctuary (thus Hannah 
vowed her son, 1 Sam. i. 11); and it is probably on this ground that the circum- 
stance of women being employed in the sanctuary (Ex. xxxviii. 8; 1 Sam. ii, 22 
(2)) is to be explained. Persons and lands might, unclean animals must, be re- 
deemed at an appointed valuation—see the law, Lev. xxvii. 1-25 (8); clean 
animals, on the other hand, which had been vowed, were always to be sacrificed 
(ver. 9sq.). Of course that which was already due to God (ver. 26) could not 
become the subject of a vow, neither could aught connected with crime or infamy ; 
comp. Deut. xxiii. 18 (4). Anything which had fallen wnder the curse could only 
be the subject of the DN. This word signifies “‘a being cut off,” i.e. from the 
ordinary connection of life; for to be subjected to the Hherem, the vow of 
extermination, is to have forfeited existence. The Hherem might be carried into 
execution either in consequence of a Divine command or of a special kind of vow, 
the vow of devotion ; comp., as the chief passage on this subject, Lev. xxvii. 28 sq. 
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Nothing devoted could be redeemed. If the vow related to anything living, it 
must be put to death; lands which had been devoted were irredeemable and 
unsalable, the priests having the right of possession, see ver. 21. Of course this 
vow, the Hherem, might not be arbitrarily vowed, otherwise the laws of impre- 
cation would have been in irreconcilable opposition to other laws. Only (as may 
be inferred from Ex. xxii. 19, Deut. xiii. 16) that which had incurred the judg- 
ment due to idolatry could be thus placed under the ban. Hence the vow of 
extermination must be regarded as a manifestation of zeal for Jehovah's honor. . 

Among vows of abstinence, the most usual was that of fasting, which, except on 
the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27, of which hereafter, § 140), was 
quite voluntary, und therefore often appears as the expression of penitence (comp. 
e.g. 1 Sam. vii. 6, Joel ii. 12, etc.), or of mourning in general. It is not tillafter 
the captivity that we meet with various other annual fasts (of which hereafter). 
The Pentateuch makes use of the expression WD) N13), to afflict the soul (compare, 
besides the already quoted passages, Num. xxx. 14), for fasting, in which the 
special significance of fasting is expressed ; some indulgence, otherwise allowable, 
must be denied to the natural will, to testify to the earnestness of its penitence 
and grief. It is characteristic of the moral spirit of Mosaism, that it strictly 
forbids all unnatural austerities, such as maiming or mutilating the limbs, brand- 
ing, and the like (Lev. xix. 28; Deut. xiv. 1 sq., xxiii. 2 sq.), for it is said, Deut. 
xiv. 1 sq., ‘‘ Thou art a holy people.” (Eunuchs were on this account excluded 
from the congregation.) 

The permission of vows is best understood in its subjective aspect, from the 
educational standpoint of the law. To be bound by an oath might support the 
weakness and fickleness of the natural will, and give energy to a prayer or a 
resolution. Still a vow was never regarded as specially meritorious. ‘‘If thou 
shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin unto thee,’’ Deut. xxiii. 22. Of course, if 
a vow were once made, its performance was strictly insisted on, Num. xxx. 3, 
Deut. xxiii. 22-24 (5) ; at the same time, however, it was enacted that the vow of a 
daughter in her father’s house, or of a wife, was only binding if her father or 
husband confirmed it by silence. Inconsiderate vows are expressly reproved, 
Prov. xx. 25, and Eccl. v. 8-5. The heathen view of a vow, as forming a kind 
of compact with the Deity, by means of which a claim upon Divine interposition 
was acquired on the part of him who makes it, may indeed be found in the form 
of the Old Testament vow (if thou doest so to me, I will do so and so) from Gen. 
xxviii. 20 sq. onward; but the notion that God will be influenced to grant a 
petition by an external performance as such, is opposed, Ps. Ixvi. 18, by the 
words, ‘‘If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me,”’ after the 
fulfilment of vows had been previously spoken of, vers. 13-15 ; while in Ps. 1. 
14, also, the offering of thanksgiving is regarded as the right fulfilment of vows (6). 


(1) Comp. my article, ‘ Geliibde bei den Hebriern,’’? in Herzog ; also, Riehm 
in his Handwérterbuch. 

(2) The sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, however, is not to be included here 
(comp. § 159). On the Nethinim, whose origin was undoubtedly a different one, 
see § 166. 

a For persons, the price of redemption differed according to age and sex ; in the 
case of the poor, it was also determined according to property, Lev. xxvii. 1-8. For 
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unclean animals, houses, and hereditary land, the price was determined by the 
priests (in hereditary lands, according to the probable value of the crops until the 
year of jubilee). Upon redemption, however, a fifth was added to the estimated 


value, : 
(4) By the price of a dog, Deut. xxiii. 18 (which was not to be brought into 
the sanctuary), the connection undoubtedly requires us to understand the pay 


obtained by unnatural practices, by the 0°}, ver. 17 (such vows occurring in 
heathendom). 

(5) The passages cited are usually so interpreted as to make a vow of no force 
till uttered by the lips. Certainly, till this was the case, it could not come under 
legal control. In other respects, however, we are not justified in thus pressing 
the expression ; and the view that a vow, e.g. like Hannah’s, 1 Sam. i. 13, was 
not binding, would be quite opposed to the moral spirit of Mosaism. : 

(6) To these simple enactments of the law, the Mishna has added, in the treat- 
ise Nedarim, abundant casuistry, especially with respect to the forms in which 
the vow might be pronounced, and the degree in which the different forms were 
binding. See the article quoted, p. 789, where also the New Testament passages, 
Matt. xv. 5, Mark vii. 11, are considered. On the notorious Kol Nidre, see the 
article in Herzog. 


§ 135. 
Nazaritism (1). 


The most important vow, 7 yeyday ebxf, as Philo calls it (de ebriet. § 1), was 
that of Nazaritism. The name 113 from 113, to separate (2), denotes this vow as 
one of abstinence (3). The Nazarite, however, is one who separates himself witha pos- 
itive purpose of consecration to Jehovah mim wn), Num. vi. 2, comp. ver. 5). 
The law of Nazaritism, Num. vi. 1-21, treats only of a temporary and evidently a 
voluntary assumption of this vow, and not of a perpetual Nazaritism like that of 
Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist, imposed on them from birth (4). It di- 
rects that the Nazarite (or Nazaritess) shall, during the time of his consecration, 
in the first place, renounce the use of wine and every other intoxicating drink, also 
of vinegar prepared from such drinks, and all solutions of grape juice, and even 
of all that proceeds from the vine, down to the kernels and husks ; secondly, 
that he shall let his hair grow, so that no razor shall come upon his head ; 
and thirdly, that he shall not make himself unclean by approaching a dead body, 
not even that of his father, mother, brother, or sister. For the rest, he was not 
commanded to withdraw from intercourse with his fellow-men, nor does the law 
of the Nazarite speak of an obligation to celibacy ; for which reason the Roman 
Catholic view, which sees in Nazaritism a type of monachism, is irrelevant. The 
usual and at the same time shortest duration of this vow of Nazaritism amounted, 
according to subsequent enactment (Mishna Nasir, i. 3, comp. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 
15. 1), to thirty days. Of these three prohibitions, the two first appear, Judg. 
xiii, 4 sq., as binding on the perpetual Nazarite ; in1 Sam, i. 11 only the second, 
in Luke i. 15 only the first is mentioned. If a Nazarite, during the period of his 
consecration, became unclean by means of death unexpectedly occurring near him, 
he was, according to Num. vi. 9, to shave his head on the appointed day of his 
purification, viz. the seventh, comp. xix. 11 sq. Then on the eighth day he was 
to bring two turtles or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, the other for a 
burnt-offering, for the priest to make an atonement for him. After this he was 
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to hallow his head afresh, and without reckoning the former days, to begin a new 
period of consecration, by bringing a lamb of the first year for a trespass-offering. 
When the period of his vow had expired, the Nazarite was to offer a threefold sacri- 
fice, viz. a male lamb of the first year for a burnt-offering, an ewe-lamb of the 
first year for a sin-offering, and a ram for a peace-offering ; to these was to be 
added a basket of unleavened cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, and wafers anoint- 
ed with oil, together with a food-and adrink-offering. His hair was then shorn 
at the door of the sanctuary and cast into the fire of the peace-offering. Finally, 
the priest took the sodden shoulder of the ram, together with a cake and a wafer 
from the basket, put them upon the hands of the Nazarite, and waved them as a 
wave-offering before the Lord. These portions were allotted to the priest besides 
the wave-breast and heave-shoulder, which, as in all peace-offerings, were his due. 

Nazaritism (an acquaintance with which is presupposed in Num. vi.) may per- 
haps rest upon some old national customs, but this cannot be definitely asserted. 
Its derivation by Spencer (De leg. hebr. iii. 6. 1), J. D. Michaelis (Hntwunf der 
typischen Gottesgelahrtheit, 2a ed. p. 52), and others from Egypt, is founded on 
the myth of Osiris (Diodor. Sic. i. 18) (5), as is also the notice i. 83, according to 
which the Egyptians were accustomed to take upon themselves a similar vow dur- 
ing the maladies of their children. The custom, however, was not specifically 
Egyptian, the votive offering of the hair being found among other ancient nations, 
especially before the undertaking of a dangerous journey (6). Whatever may have 
been the origin of Nazaritism, its signification can only be ascertained from the 
Old Testament itself. Thus much is certain from Num. vi., that Nazaritism con- 
templated a consecration of the whole being. Of what character, then, was this 
consecration? According to Vilmar, the first and second requirements, the avoid- 
ing of wine—the culture of the vine being a symbol of civilization—and the 
omission of cutting the hair, denote the separation of the Nazarite from that pro- 
fane civilization which endangers man’s original relation to Jehovah. It is, 
however, far more likely, as Philo (comp. de vict. § 18) and Maimonides (More 
Nebochim, iii, 48) have already inferred, that they point to the relation between the 
Nazarite vow and the commands imposed upon the priesthood. The first requirement 
corresponds with the prohibition (Lev. x. 9 sq.) of the use of wine to priests 
during the time of their administration, the third coincides exactly with the in- 
junction to the high priest (Lev. xxi, 11) not to defile himself with the corpse of 
even his nearest relative. The idea of the priestly life, with its purity and remoteness 
from everything affected by death or corruption, its self-dedication to God, which 
sets aside even the nearest earthly ties, is the fundamental idea of Nazaritism. 
It is true that Nazaritism, as such, involved no special service of the sanctuary : 
the destination of her hoped-for son to such service by Samuel’s mother was in 
addition to the Nazarite vow (7). Nazaritism, as already said, involved no priestly 
service, but only a voluntary appropriation of the idea of the priestly mode of life, 
—of what was imposed upon the priest in virtue of his hereditary vocation, viz. 
to regard himself as vowed to God, and consequently to renounce all that was 
opposed to this self-surrender. It must be granted that a special delight in 
prayer, and particularly in intercession, might arise, as Ewald conjectures (see 
Hist. of the People of Israel, ii. p. 563), among persons thus vowed to God, from 
their deep and energetic belief that they were the Lord’s special possession ; but 
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we cannot, with Schréring, appeal in support of this notion to Samuel, whose 
spirit of prayer is connected rather with his position and endowments as a 
prophet than with his perpetual Nazaritism. We next proceed to inquire into 
the meaning of the second requirement, viz. that of letting the hair grow. According 
to Num. vi., his hair formed the Nazarite’s ornament of consecration, being, vers. 
7, 9, the W2 of his God upon his head, and thus bearing the same name as the 
high priest’s diadem, Ex. xxix. 6, and the anointing oil upon his head, Ley. xxi. 
10. The consecration of the Nazarite culminating in the free growth of the hair 
(hence the expression WX7-N¥ Wp, Num. vi. 11, comp. ver. 9), it is in this par- 
ticular that we should expect to find the fullest impression of the import of 
Nazaritism. It does not accord with such an expectation to say, that the cutting 
of the hair being required by decorum, the letting it grow has only the negative 
meaning of professing to renounce the world and avoid all appearance of vanity 
and self-pleasing (8). Lev. xxv. 5, 11, where the vines, which grew unpruned and 
were not to be gathered during the sabbatical year and the year of jubilee, are 
called Nazarites, affords a clue to its true meaning. The consecration of the 
vine was effected by allowing its whole productive powers free scope to develop 
and by withdrawing its products from profane use. In like manner was the hair 
of the Nazarite a symbol of strength and vitality ; and the circumstance of its re- 
maining inviolate during the whole period of his consecration, denoted that the 
person of the Nazarite was God’s possession, and his strength dedicated to His 
service, while its growth formed a sacred ornament, like the diadem by which 
the high priest was recognized as consecrated to God. Thus the command to let 
the hair grow forms the positive side to the command to avoid all contact with a 
dead body (comp. Bahr, Symbolik, 1st ed. ii. p. 433). Even the heathen offerings 
of the hair arose from the notion that the hair is the symbol of vital power (the 
hair of the beard being the token of manhood) (9). In the case of Samson, the hair 
was not merely the symbol but also the vehicle of that abundance of strength by 
which he was fitted to become the deliverer of his fellow-countrymen (10). On 
the ceremony by which the Nazarite was released from his vow of consecration, 
we need only remark that of the three sacrifices enjoined, viz. the burnt-offering, 
which formed the foundation of the whole sacrificial act, the sin-offering, appointed 
for the atonement of any slight transgressions which might have occurred, and 
the peace-offering, the last was naturally the chief, as is manifest even by its re- 
quirement of an animal of higher grade. Two circumstances were peculiar to this 
offering,—first, that the Nazarite had to cast his shorn-off hair into the sacrificial 
fire, for, according to the meaning of the law, this and not the fire for boiling is 
certainly intended ; and, secondly, that another portion of the sacrifice besides 
what was usual was to be waved. By the first act the Nazarite’s ornament of con- 
secration was withdrawn from all profanation, and surrendered as it were to Him 
in whose honor it had been worn, this being, as in the case of those portions of 
the sacrifice which might not be eaten, effected by its consumption in the sacri- 
ficial flame. By the second, it was intimated that the fellowship at table with 
the Lord which was involved in the peace-offering, took place on this occasion in 
an enhanced degree From the significance of Nazaritism, as thus explained, it 
is easy to perceive why the raising up of Nazarites as well as prophets should be 
regarded, Amos ii. 11, as a special manifestation “f Divine favor (11). 
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(1) Comp. my article Nazaritism in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. x. p. 205 sq., and Ed. 
Vilmar’s subsequent treatise, ‘‘ Die symbolische Bedeutung des Naziriergeliibdes,”’ 
Stud. u. Kritik. 1864, p. 488 sq. [also Riehm’s art. in his Handworterbuch}. 

(2) Wi Niph. to separate from, to refrain from; Hiph. to separate out of, to 
withdraw, is akin to 172, to vow, because a vowed gift is separated. 

(3) As the Rabbins also explain 911) by mwn5 ; see the passages in Carpzov, 
App. ant. s. cod. p. 151 sq. The explanation of the name, still retained by 
Saalschiitz (Mos. Recht, p. 158), ‘‘ the crowned,”’ viz. with thick hair, is incorrect ; 
tne other meaning also ‘‘illustrious,’’? under which V1) occurs, Gen. xlix. 26, 
Deut. xxxiii. 16, Lam. iv. 7, is only so far connected with V3, crown, as both 
significations arise from the farther notion of distinction which is combined with 
the primary import of ‘WJ. , . 

(4) Perpetual Nazarites were called diy ‘111; others, on the contrary, 0°} *)13 
or SP JPY. It is worthy of remark that the mother of Samson was, ac- 
cording to Judg. xiii. 4, to refrain from wine and intoxicating drinks, and from 
unclean meats, during the period of pregnancy, and that the consecration of John 
the Baptist began also from his mother’s womb (Luke i. 15). 

(5) On his journey to Ethiopia, Osiris vowed to let his hair grow till his return 
to Egypt. 

(6) Compare e.g. the vow of Achilles in the Iliad, xxiii. 141. sq. On the other 
hand, Vatke’s objection against the Egyptian origin of Nazaritism, viz. that the 
prohibition of wine must first have originated in Canaan as a land of vines, is quite 
untenable, the scriptural statements which ascribe the cultivation of the vine to 
ancient Egypt being fully corroborated by ancient monuments. (See Hengsten- 
berg, The Books of Moses and Egypt.) 

(7) It cannot be shown that the women who served the sanctuary (Ex. xxxviil. 
8; 1 Sam. ii. 22, comp. § 134) were Nazarites. 

(8) Comp. Hengstenberg, id. p. 208, and Baur, zw Am. ii. 11. A similar view is 
that of R. Bechai (see Carpzov, App. p. 153), who regards the long hair of the 
Nazarite as a token of mourning (so also J. D. Michaelis, id. 127), and of Vilmar 
cited above. The cutting off the hair of the cleansed leper, in consequence of 
which he was restored to intercourse with other men, cannot be brought forward 
in illustration of Num. vi. 18. 

(9) On the offering up of the hair, e.g. by Athenian youths, see Plutarch, Thes. 
cap. 5; comp. the Troezene custom, Lucian, de Dea Syria, cap. 60. 

(10) The sevenfold number of the locks of hair, Judg. xvi. 13, represents the 
hair of one vowed to God as a token of a covenant, as in the wider sense it really 
was. The very example of Samson shows, however, that this symbol is not to be 
regarded exclusively (as by Bahr, id. p. 432) in an ethical sense as indicating 
holiness (the bloom of life consecrated to God), though the ethical meaning of 
the entire surrender of vital energy to the service of God is directly connected 
with it. Baumgarten (Kommentar zu Num. vi. and History of the Apostles, rise ley oF 
307) has brought forward another meaning. Comparing 1 Cor. xi. 3-16 he finds in 
long hair a token of subjection and subordination, which notion offers no natural 
explanation of the above facts, Vitringa, on the other hand (Obsere. sacr. ed. 1723, 
i. p. 70), referring to Deut. xxxii, 42, Ps. lxviii. 22, views the long hair of tyrants 
as the symbolum libertatis et nature indomita, and then giving a spiritual turn to the 
figure regards Nazaritism as the symbolum status perfecte libertatis filiorum Der 
(comp. his treatise, typus Simsonis mystice expositus, in the 6th Book of the Observ. 
sacr. p. 507 sq.). On the signification of the act of sacrifice which was to take 

lace in case of an infringement of the conditions of Nazaritism, see §137. 

(11) In our description of the period of the judges, we shall return once more to 
the subject of Nazaritism. In the later books of the Old Testament, Nazaritism 
ig never mentioned, though the Rechabites, who, according to Jer. xxxv. 8, also 
avoided the use of wine, may be regarded as a cognate phenomenon. The legal- 
ity of the post-Babylonian age led also to a revival of Nazaritism. See on this 
subject, and on those passages in Acts which are said to refer to a Nazarite vow 
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on the part of St. Paul, and on certain modern decisions respecting it, the above- 
cited article, p. 209 sq. ; 


APPENDIX : THE THEOCRATIC TAXES, 
§ 136. 


The fundamental idea of the theocratic taxes was that the people and all 
their possessions, especially the Holy Land, belonged to the Lord. The acknowl- 
edgment of this Divine title was to be made on the part of the people by the 
surrender to Jehovah of a portion of its produce, as a substitute for, and conse- 
cration of, the whole. 

1. Hence the (male) first-born, both of man and beast, were to be offered ; the 
former were, however, to be redeemed (Ex. xiii. 13 ; Num. xviii, 15 Sq. ; see 
§105). Of unclean animals, the first-born were to be redeemed at the valuation 
of the priest, with the addition of a fifth of the worth, xviii. 15, Lev. xxviii. 26 
sq. ; while of clean animals, on the contrary, the first-born, if without blemish, 
were to be sacrificed within a year fromthe eighth day after birth. Of this sacri- 
fice, as of the peace-offering, the breast and right shoulder was allotted to the 
priest ; the rest was used for a sacrificial repast (Num. xviii. 17 sq. ; Deut. xii. 17 
sq. ; xv. 19 sq.) (1). If the animal, however, had any blemish, the owner was to 
eat it at home (Deut. xv. 21 sq.). 

2. The jirst-fruits of all the produce of agriculture (Ex. xxiii. 19; Num. xviii. 9 
12 sq.; Deut. xxvi. 2 sq.), and, according to Deut. xviii. 4, of the fleece of the 
sheep, were also to be offered, the quantity being in the latter case left to the 
liberality of the offerer. The offering of the sheaf of first-ripe corn at the Pass- 
over, and of the loaves of first-fruits at Pentecost, by which gratitude for the 
newly bestowed harvest was expressed, and the food of the new year hallowed, 
referred to the whole nation. Food in general, which had not been sanctified by 
the offering up of first-fruits, was unclean food for an Israelite (Hos. ix. 3) (2). 
How the Israelite was to praise God at this offering for having redeemed His 
people from Egypt, and given them possession of the Holy Land, may be seen 
especially in the beautiful ritual prescribed, Deut. xxvi. 1 sq., for the offering 
of the first-fruits. 

3. As the first-fruits represent the blessing to be received, the tenth was, properly 
speaking, the fee which the Israelite had to render to Jehovah, as Lord of the soil, 
for the produce of the land. This tenth of the fruits, whether of field or tree, 
Lev. xxvii. 30-33, was assigned to the Levites, Num, xvii. 21-24, as a compen- 
sation for their deprivation of an inheritance among the tribes. Of this tenth the 
Levites were to pay atenth, WyPT-}D WwyD (ver. 26), to the priests. It is only this 
tenth of the middle books of the Pentateuch which is to be strictly regarded in 
the light of a tax. The Deuteronomic tenth is of a another character ; for Deut. 
xiv. 22-27, comp. xii, 6 sq., enjoins that the tenth of corn, wine, and oil, shall be 
brought either in kind, or if the distance be too far, in money, to the sanctuary, 
and there used for a feast of rejoicing. Every third year, however, the tenth was 
to be left at home, and a great feast of tithes made, to which the Levites, strangers, 
widows, and orphans of the place were to be invited. It is this tenth of the third 
year that is referred to in Amos iv, 4 (3). That the tithe of the middle books and 
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that of Deuteronomy existed contemporaneously, cannot be denied in the presence 
of Jewish tradition given in LXX of Deut. xxvi. 12 ; Tobit i. 7 sq. ; Josephus, 
Antig. iv. 8. §8 and22 (4). This latter tithe was, as above remarked, no tax 
in the proper sense of the word, but, by the necessity it involved of laying by a 
certain portion of the income, was a means of meeting the expense of the pilgrim- 
ages to the sanctuary, and of promoting the exercise of benevolence (5). That the 
rendering of these tithes had also the significance of a sacrifice of prayer, is shown 
by the prayer which, according to Deut. xxvi. 13 sq., was to be uttered after the 
tithing in the third year (6). 

4, The tax imposed for the service of the sanctuary (already mentioned, § 92, 
Ex. xxx. 12 sq., according to which every Israelite when numbered (lest a plague 
should fall upon the people at their numbering) was to furnish half a shekel (after 
the shekel of the sanctuary, and therefore of full weight) as a D3, the poor as 
well as the rich, shows that we have here to deal not with a property-tax, but a 
personal atonement, or more strictly a covering. (Hence this tribute falls rather 
under the category of the sin-offering.) The money thus raised was, according to 
Ex. xxxviii. 25 sq., applied to the building of the sanctuary. This passage seems 
to represent it as paid but once, though the idea on which this law was founded 
was one which might at all times find its application ; still it was by no means an 
annual impost. No mention is subsequently made of it till the restoration of the 
temple is spoken of after the fall of Athaliab, 2 Chron. xxiv. 6-11 (comp. 2 Kings 
xii. 5, and Keil in loco). In Neh. x. 33 we first meet with a yearly contribution of 
a third of ashekel for theservice of the sanctuary, and that without reference to 
the Mosaic enactment. In the times of Christ the half shekel reappears (Matt. 
xvii. 24) as the general Jewish temple-tax. 


(1) On the relation of the passages in Deuteronomy [in which the offerer is 
required to eat the firstlings at the sanctuary] to those in Numbers [in which it 
is enacted that the flesh shall belong to the priests, like the wave bread and the 
shoulder], see the article Priesterthwms in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. and what is said 
by Riehm (Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab, p. 42 sq.) in opposing Hengs- 
tenberg (Genwineness, il. p. 333 sq.) 

(2) Hos. ix. 8 regards the food of the people in captivity as unclean, because 
those offerings by which it would have been sanctified could not be made in a 
heathen land. 

(3) In Amosiv. 4, the prophet, reproving the hypocritical piety of Israel, says : 
‘« Bring your tithes every third day.” 

(4) The last-named passages reckon three tithes, the tithe of Deuteronomy 
being regarded as the second. That the command in Deuteronomy places this 
feast of tithes, which was to be held every third year, in the place of the yearly 
tithe, as Riehm (Die Gesetegebung Mosis im Lande Moab, p. 45 sq.) supposes, is 
a groundless hypothesis. It could hardly be conceived that the lawgiver, by 
insuring to the Levites an opportunity of satisfying their appetite once in three 
years, could have thought he had thus alleviated their necessitous condition ‘ as 
far as was possible.”’ 

(5) [The manner in which the new criticism employs the regulations respecting 
the income of the ecclesiastical order, for the support of its view of the develop- 
ment of the history of Israel, may be seen in Wellhausen, i. p. 156 sqq. He would 
have it that the priests who originally, and even in Deuteronomy, were restricted 
to only a part of the offerings, continually rose in their demands, until at last the 
taxes reached an incredible amount ; that the law in Num. xviii, 15 sqq., that all 
firstlings, of man and beast belonged to the priests, is intelligible only as the last 
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phase of this process, partly because the tax in comparison with the offering is 
something derived, and partly because this law presupposes a development of 
priestly power ; while in the most unheard-of manner, a novel requirement of 
later origin is found in Lev, xxvii. 32, that the priests should have along with the 
first-born, the tenth part also of the herd and the flock, although in the nature of 
the case the tithe pertains only to objects which admit of settled measurement (as 
corn, wine, and oil), and in this form is required in Num. xviii. 21 sqq. In an- 
swer to this, see Dillmann, p. 637 sqq., and Bredenkamp, p. 196 sqq. Dillmann 
finds that the cattle tithe in Leviticus must be very ancient, and that it appears 
all the more natural, the nearer it comes to the old shepherd life of the tribes, and 
that the tenth vowed by Jacob, Gen. xxviii, 22 must be understood of a tenth of 
the herd, since herds were his chief possessions. In respect to the relation of 
the tithes in the middle books of the Pentateuch and in Deuteronomy, Dillmann 
agrees with Wellhausen so far as this, viz. that originally the one was introduced 
in place of the other, and that both together were not required till a later period ; 
but Dillmann regards those in the middle books of the Pentateuch as having the 
priority. On the other hand, Bredenkamp defends the view taken in the text, 
that the Deuteronomic tithe was required along with the other, on the ground 
which he emphasizes, that the Deuteronomic tithe alone was not sufficient for the 
support of the ecclesiastical order, and that therefore it might be added to that of 
the middle books, but could not have been the only provision for the Levites, or 
have been substituted for that in the middle books of the Pentateuch. Well- 
hausen’s position in regard to the immense amount of priestly dues is connected 
with the fact that he denies the historical existence of the ecclesiastical tribe of 
Levi, and in place of it substitutes an order of Levites, who were originally few in 
number (comp. § 92, note 2). What was provided for the support of a whole tribe, 
which had no inheritance in Israel, was obviously not too much. That the tax 
in comparison with the offerings was something derived, may be correct, but it is 
no argument against the Mosaic origin of the law of tithes. Moreover, the origin 
of such a law from the authority of Moses is quite as intelligible as from the 
assumed development of priestly power. ] 

(6) Deut. xxvi. 13: ‘‘I have brought away the hallowed things out of mine 
house, and also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stranger, to the 
fatherless, and to the widow. ..; ver. 15: Look down then from Thy holy habi- 
tation, from heaven, and bless Thy people Israel, and the land which Thou hast 
given us, as Thou swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth with milk and 
honey.”’ 


(c) THE ATONING SACRIFICE, 


§ 187. 


1, The Difference between the Trespass-offering and the Sin-offering with Respect to 
the End in View. 


The third and fourth kinds of sacrifice, the sin-offering (NNN) and the trespass- 
offering (OVX), have the common end of abolishing an interruption of the covenant rela- 
tion caused by some transgression. This transgression is indeed designated in both 
cases, with the exception of certain cases in the trespass-offering, as one commit- 
ted in error, N34W3, i.e. in ignorance (see with respect to the sin-offering, Lev. iv. 2, 
18, 22, 27; Num. xv. 27 sq. ; to the trespass-offering, Lev. v. 15, 18). Undoubt- 
edly this expression generally refers to unintentional offences (comp. in elucida- 
tion, Lev. iv. 18, v. 2.sq., 17, where T° 9), ‘*and he knew it not,’’ relates not to 
ignorance of the command, but to unconsciousness and unpremeditatedness in the 
offence ; see also how the 731¥3 of Num. xxxv. 11 is explained in Deut. iv. 42 by 
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nyt"223). Still the expression includes more than mere inadvertence, and extends 
to errors of infirmity, of rashness, we might say of levity. Its opposite is the sin 
np} 73, “with an uplifted hand,’ i.e. rebelliously, Num. xv. 30, the sin com- 
mitted defiantly, deliberately, the wilful transgression of the Divine command- 
ments. For the latter there is from the legal standpoint no sacrifice, but ‘“ that 
soul shall be cut off from his people.”’ 

What then is the distinction as to intention between the trespass—and the sin-offer- 
ings? This difficult question has been variously answered, but none of the an- 
swers hitherto given have been thoroughly applicable. It has been said, ¢€.g., 
that the sin-offering related to sins of commission, the trespass-offering to sins of 
omission; or that the sin-offering served to avert punishment, the trespass- 
offering to appease the conscience ; or that the sin-offering concerned those sins 


which had come to the knowledge of others, the trespass-oftering such as the 
—transgressor was himself conscious of, without being convicted by others (2). 
@ solution of this question has been made chiefly by the 

treatises of Riehm (‘‘ Uber das Schuldopfer,’’ Studien wu. Krit. 1854, i. p. 93 sq.) 
and Rinck (‘‘ Uber das Schuldopfer,”’ id. 1855, ii. p. 369 sq.), who were preced- 
ed by Kurtz, though his view had not exactly met the difficulty. This solution is 
facilitated when it is noticed that the passage Lev. v. 1-13, which many modern 
writers (e.g. Bihr and Hofmann) still refer to the trespass-offering, treats, on the 
contrary, of the sin-offering [so ¢.g. Keil, Knobel, Dillmann], as the introduc- 
tory formula (which is wanting ver. 1), ‘¢ And the Lord spake unto Moses,”’ 
ver. 14, shows that a new section begins here, and that 1-13 does not belong 
to what follows. The appearance of a reference to the trespass-offering in 1-13 
disappears when it is perceived that the expressions DWN (to trespass) and DUS 
(trespass) must in this section be taken in their more general sense, in which also 
atrespass may be spoken of in the case of the sin-offering. On the other hand, itis 
clear, from vers. 6, 7 (where the juxtaposition of N¥ON? and mop? should be ob- 
served), 9, and 11 sq., that the NXOM, the sin-offering, is spoken of, as is shown 
by the selection of sacrificial animals, ver. 6, and by the substitution of doves, 
ver. 7 sq., which was only allowed in the sin-offering, comp. xiv. 21 sq.—We now 
proceed to the three passages on the trespass-offering in which its import most 
clearly appears, viz. Lev. v. 14-16, to which belong also vers. 17-19, Lev. vi. 1- 
6, and Num. v. 5-10. The jirst of these laws enacts that whoever has 131U3 
defrauded in holy things, é.c. things pertaining to the priestly revenues, shall 
bring a ram, according to the estimation of the priest, to the Lord, and at the 
same time make amends for his fraud by the addition of a fifth. A more general 
application to similar cases (for which the formula which had been used, iv. 27, 
of the sin-offering is chosen) (8) is then given to this special law, as Riehm right- 
ly suggests (id. p. 99 sq.), by the addition, vers. 17-19, which has offered much 
difficulty from its similarity to iv. 27. The second commands that whoever has 
committed any breach of trust, has defrauded or in any way taken advantage of 
his neighbor, or appropriated that which he found, and also denied sueh in- 
jury by oath, shall make amends by restoration, with the addition of a fifth, and 
shall also bring a ram, according to priestly estimation, for a trespass-offering. 
The cases in this category do not, as Riehm justly asserts (idem, p. 108 sq.), fall 
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under the point of view of the 111”, as many have insisted, nor is the expression 
used here ; their mild treatment is explained by the remark in the appendix to 
$113. The third passage expresses more briefly the command of the second, em- 
phatically insists on confession, and finally enacts, also, that if the individual 
against whom the trespass was committed has no Goel, the compensation money 
shall, together with the ram to be offered, devolve to the Lord, i.e. be paid to 
the priest. 

What is common to all three passages, then, is as follows :—The trespass- 
offering presupposes a yD, i.e. an act of defrauding, which, though chiefly an 
infraction of a neighbor's rights in the matter of property, is also, according to the 
views of Mosaism, an infraction of God’s rights in respect to law. Hence, besides 
material reparation, increased by a fifth of the value, for the offence which is called 
in Num. y. 7 }OWX-NX IW, the transgressor had also to make satisfaction to 
God by means of the trespass-offering. That satisfaction on the part of man is 
the essential element in the notion of the DWX, is shown especially by 1 Sam. vi. 
3 sq. (4). From this point of view the other cases, in which a trespass-offering 
was to be brought, are to be explained, e.g. the law Lev. xix. 20-22, unchastity 
with the slave of another being an infraction of the right of property (5). The 
trespass-offerings, too, which were prescribed for the cleansing of the leper, Lev. 
xiv. 11 sq., and the Nazarite whose vow had been broken, Num. vi. 12, may be 
understood from the point of view described. It is evident that in both cases the 
trespass-offering effects a restitutio in integrum, a restoration to the privileges of 
the theocratic citizen. But how, we may ask, is this effected ? According to 
Riehm, who seems to have the right idea, the trespass-offering is here also to be 
regarded as a kind of mudcta, a restitutionary payment for an infraction of law. 
The leper, so long as he was excluded from the congregation, did not offer to 
God the reverence that was due to Him,—he, as it were, diminished it. The 
Nazarite, by the intermission of his vow, deprived God of the time dedicated to 
Him, and delayed for so much longer the payment of his vow (6). Keil, on the 
other hand, after Rinck’s example (idem, p. 374), regards the trespass-offerings 
of the leper and the Nazarite in the light of a compensation for restoration to the 
former state of consecration, thus giving them also the significance of a sacrifice 
of prayer (an extension of the trespass-offering of which there is no other example) 
(7). —Satisfaction being thus rendered in the trespass-offering for a committed Sy, 
it served indeed at the same time as a covering or atonement (133) for him who 
had committed the yn (Lev. v. 18), so that, covered by this satisfaction, he 
might approach the holy God. But to effect directly an atonement for a sinner’s 
soul (by the offering of a pure life), and therefore the absolution from sin of the 
sinner’s person, was the office not of the trespass but of the sin offering (8). This 
was offered for all sins committed 721W3, and indeed not merely for separate of- 
fences, but for all sins unknown and unatoned for during a certain period. The 
reason that sin-offerings were combined with lustrations for uncleanness, is found 
in the fact that sexual conditions, the disease of leprosy, and death, were re- 
garded in their connection with the natural sinfulness of man (comp. § 77). Now 
every sin involves also an OWN, a debt (comp. Lev. iv. 8, 18, 22, etc.) ; but every 
debt is not a defrauding in the stricter sense, an infringement, properly speaking, 
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of the Divine rights, though it must certainly be conceded that the limits cannot 
always be clearly defined. Where such a Syn does not take place, the expiation 
of the person effected by the sin-offering annuls also the DW without any farther 
offering. From what has been said, it is also easy to understand why the tres- 
pass-offerings always refer to certain concrete cases, and never, like the sin-offer- 
ings, to the offences in general committed during whole periods, and do not ap- 
pear, like other kinds of offerings, on festal occasions (comp. Num. vii. 28 sq.). 


(1) [Comp. Delitzsch’s art. ‘“‘Schuldopfer”’ in Riehm.—That the sin-offering 
is of later origin than the burnt-offering and the peace-offering is admitted. For 
the peace-offering appears in the form of the sacrificial meal in the age of the 
patriarchs, and the purnt-offering in the history of Noah (comp. § 121, and Dill- 
mann, p. 379 sq.). The new criticism, however, represents that the sin-offering 
originated far later than the time of Moses. Wellhausen (i. 76) finds the sin- and 
trespass-offering first in Ezekiel, and thinks therefore that these offerings origi- 
nated not long before that prophet, in the 7th century, as a substitute for fines 
previously customary—an origin which may be traced in the Pentateuch, since 
they are not gifts to God, but penalties to be paid to the priests. Dillmann’s 
judgment, on the other hand, is (p. 381): ‘* The earnestness of the striving after 
holiness, and the keen sensitiveness in respect to sin and guilt which Mosaism 
sought to produce, and did actually more and more produce, rendered it necessary 
to furnish the means of absolution and purification ;”’ and Delitzsch (‘‘The Law 
of Leprosy in Leviticus,’’ in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880) shows that the sin- 
and trespass-offerings were among the rites in the purification of lepers, after 
having previously exhibited the evidence that the law of leprosy ‘‘ sustains the 
historical character of the Mosaic legislation in the most satisfactory manner.’’ 
That Ezekiel in any case presupposes the sin- and trespass-offerings as well 
known (comp. the first mentioned of them in his prophecy, xl. 39), will not be 
denied (comp. besides Delitzsch, p. 8, especially Kittel, Stud. a. W. 1881, p. 60, 
sqq.). On more or less certain traces of the sin-offering before the exile, see 
Delitzsch, p.8, sqq ; Dillmann, p. 413 ; Bredenkamp, p. 198, comp. with 59 sq.,and 
the variously explained passages, 2 K. xii. 17; Hos. iv. 8 (acc. to Delitzsch, who 
agrees with Keil, ‘They eat up the sin-offering of my people, and thereupon, 
that they may be themselves guiltless, they direct each one his desire,’’ a render- 
ing which Bredenkamp does not accept); Micah vi. 7; Jer. xxu. 1 (perhaps 
an allusion to the sprinkling of the blood of the sin-offering upon the horns of 
the altar) ; Ps. xl. 7.] F ; : 

(2) This, which was formerly the most widely accepted view, 1s alluded to by 
Josephus, Ant. iii. 9. 3, and among modern writers has been especially defended 
by Winer (Reallea. ii. 3d edit. p. 482 sq.). This distinction receives no adequate 
support from Lev. iv. 23, 28, where Y77 does not necessarily imply an objective 
conviction (comp. YT, v. 3 sq.) ; it also leaves several cases of the trespass-offering 
unexplained, as that of the leper and the Nazarite, and that prescribed xix. 20 
sqq. ; comp. also Ezra x. 9, where a public conviction took place. Ewald’s view, 
that the trespass-offering was the penitential offering of ‘‘ one who felt himself 
excluded from the congregation by some transgression which depressed him, or 
by some secret Divine infliction,’? and that the sin-offering was presented when 
the fault was first remarked by others, is akin to this (Antiquities p. 57 sq.). See 
the enumeration of other views in Knobel on Lev. v. 14 sq. ; 

(3) [Dillmann refers this passage to the case in which one feels burdened with 
a certain sense of guilt on account of an unintentional violation of a divine com- 
mand, though without being able to name it. In this case he must bring a tres- 
pass-offering, because the transgression consisted possibly in an embezzlement. 
But according to the conclusion reached at the end of the text in this section, a 
sin-offering would be more natural for an indistinct feeling of guilt, and hence we 
should be justified in borrowing the more definite meaning of the indefinite ex- 
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pression from its connection with the preceding verses, and referring the passage 
to the oy) unwittingly committed. | : : 

(4) In 1 Sam. vi. 3 sq., the expression DUN 1°WiI is used of the gifts which the 
Philistines offer as an expiation for their detention of the ark. 

(5) According to Lev. xix. 20-22, any who should lie with the bondmaid of 
another, besides undergoing a civil penalty (1}p3, probably corporal punish- 
ment), was also to offer a ram, of which, moreover, no estimation was prescribed, 
to Jehovah as an atonement for his fault. The omission of the estimation may 
be explained by the consideration that there was here, generally speaking, no 


59 that could be estimated by money. Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii. p. 260) takes 
quite a different view of the passage. 

(6) Comp. Riehm, idem, p. 101 sq. Keil (Archdol. i. p. 221) objects that the 
leper was not guilty of this exclusion from the public worship of God, and like- 
wise that the Nazarite who, during the period of his consecration, had un- 
wittingly contracted ceremonial uncleanuess, had violated no right. But he here 
fails to observe the significance of leprosy and uncleanness in the eye of the law. 
If both involved the necessity of a sin-offering, the infraction thereby committed 
upon the sphere of Divine rights might also be regarded as a matter for which 
compensation should be made.—[Dillmann thinks that this trespass-offering also 
must be explained on the presumption that some obscure guilt, not distinctly 
known, had occasioned the misfortune of the persons in question. ] 

(7) With respect, finally, to the trespass-offering, which, at Ezra’s requirement 
(Ezra x. 18 sq.), those were to bring who had married strange wives, we find that 


here also a 7!) was in question (comp. vers. 2 and 10): the desecration of the 
covenant people by heathen blood (comp. ix. 2) was an act of injustice and fraud 
toward the covenant God which demanded compensation. 

(8) [Delitzsch : ‘‘ The fundamental idea of the sin-offering is expiatio, that of 
the trespass-offering, satisfactio: in the former, the evangelical feature is prom- 
inent, in the latter, the disciplinary.’’] 


§ 188. 


2. The Ritual and Import of the Trespass and the Sin Offerings: The Trespass- 
Offering. 


There is a decided difference in the ritual of these two offerings, corresponding 
to their different intentions. Only the male sheep, generally the full-grown 
(according to the Mishna Sebachim, x. 5, two-year old) ram, the very animal not 
included among the sin-offering victims, was used for the trespass-offering ; hence 
the technical expression DUNT OM. In the case alone of the trespass-offerings of 
the leper and the Nazarite was the less costly animal—the male (according to 
Num. vi. 12, and LXX, Lev. xiv. 10, one-year old) lamb (¥3)— prescribed, 
undoubtedly to point out the inferior degree of the DWN, Why the male sheep 
was selected for the trespass-offering cannot be exactly determined. Riehm (id. 
p. 117) thinks that it was because an infraction of law has the character of 
violence, It was, however, general in ancient times to use rams and other male 
animals for fines (comp. Knobel and Dillmann on Lev. v. 15). Another essential 
distinction between the trespass—and the sin-offering was, that the victims were 
in the former case always the same, whatever might be the position of the offerer 
in the theocracy ; nor could a substitute be admitted, as in the sin-offering, on 
account of the poverty of the worshipper. This makes it clear that the chief 
object of the trespass-offering was not an expiation for the person as such, but a 
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compensation for a strictly defined injury. The circumstance, also, that a certain 
margin was, in Lev. v. 15, left in the estimation of the ram (by the demand of an 
indefinite number of shekels, two or more), shows that the value of the ram was 
to bear a certain proportion to the greatness of the oyn (1).—The proceedings at 
the bringing of the trespass-offering are laid down in Lev. vii. 1-7. The laying 
on of the hand is not specially mentioned in this passage, on which account 
Rinck (id. p. 375 sq.) and Knobel (in loco) suppose that it did not take place, 
which the latter explains by the consideration that it is not a surrender, a free- 
will offering, but an imposed penance which is here in question. It cannot, how- 
ever, be proved that the act of laying the hand on the head of the victim ex- 
pressed a voluntary surrender ; and the non-mention of this act in the passage 
quoted may, as in the corresponding passage on the sin-offering, vi. 17-23, be 
accidental [so also Dillmann]. The trespass as well as the burnt-offering and the 
sin-offering was slain at the north side of the altar. There is no kind of hint 
that its slaughter signified the substitutionary suffering of death by the ram for 
the transgressor, as even Keil (Archdologie, i. p. 237) here supposes; (the most 
striking case would have been the trespass-offering of the Nazarite). The sym- 
bolical equivalent for the trespass was the ram as estimated by the priest. The 
blood was, as in the burnt-offering and peace-offering, only sprinkled about the 
altar (2), the same portions of fat as in the peace-offering and sin-offering being 
burnt upon the altar. The rest of the flesh was treated as in sin-offerings of the 
lower grade, that is to say, it was to be consumed by the priests (only by males) 
in the holy place. For it is self-evident that he who was offering it could not 
himself be allowed to partake of the compensation he was rendering for an 
offence committed (8). 


(1) Comp. Riehm, id. p. 119. The words, Lev. v. 15, popu ADD JD WS, ‘ ac- 
cording to thy estimation, a sum of shekels,”’ are understood by the older au- 
thorities of an estimation amounting to two shekels. oe 4 

(2) Thus even in the particular in which especially the peculiarity of the sin- 
offerings appears, viz. the manipulation of the blood, the trespass-offering stands 
on a level with the other kinds of sacrifices. : 

(3) The significance of the several elements of the act of sacrifice has already 
been discussed. The consumption of the flesh by the priests will -be further 
treated of when we come to the sin-offering. 


§ 139. 
Continuation: The Ritual of the Sin- Offering (1). 


Peculiar to the sin-offering are— 

1. The difference of the victims, according to the theocratic position of him for 
whom they were sacrificed, and in a certain sense also to the occasion of the of- 
fering. The victim was a young bullock in sin-offerings of the highest grade, viz. 
those for the high priest on the Day of Atonement, Lev. xvi. 3, or when he had 
transgressed in his office of representative of the people (Lev. iv. 3, ‘‘ to the of- 
fence of the people’’), or when the whole congregation had transgressed, iy. 13; 
or, finally, the sin-offerings pertaining to the consecration of priests and Levites 
(Ex. xxix. 10, 14, 36; Num. viii. 8). A kid of the goats (YYW O4})) was the sin- 
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offering for the people on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 5), on the other yearly 
festivals, and at the New Moon (Num. xxviii. 15, 22, 30, xxix. 5, etc.) ; for the 
offence of a ruler (8), Lev. iv. 22 sq.) ; at the dedication of the tabernacle (ix. 
3, 15, comp. Num. vii. 16, etc.) ; and again for the offences of the congregation 
(Num. xv. 24), viz. when something had been committed ‘‘ away from the eyes,”’ 
i.e. behind the back of the congregation (2). A goat or a female lamb was to be 
offered for the offence of an ordinary Israelite (Lev. iv. 28, 32, v. 6); a ewe-lamb 
of the first year was the sin-offering at the release from the Nazarite’s vow (Num. 
vi. 14), and at the purification of the leper (Lev. xiv. 10, 19). Turtle doves and 
young pigeons formed the sin-offerings at purifications (Lev. xii. 6, xv. 14, 29; 
Num. vi. 10), and were the substitutes for a lamb or other small cattle from the 
poor who were unable to afford the latter (Lev. v. 7, xiv. 22). If any were not 
able to offer even pigeons, a tenth part of an ephah of fine flour, but without oil 
or frankincense, might be substituted in the case of ordinary offences (v. 11) (3). 

2. The blood was brought to more sacred places than was the case in other sacrifi- 
ces, and in the three following degrees : a. In sin-offerings of goats, kids, or lambs, 
for individual Israelites (with the exception of the high priest), some of the blood 
was smeared on the horns of the altar, and the rest poured out at its base (Lev. 
iv. 25, 30, 34). The same was done at the sin-offering of a bullock at the conse- 
cration of priests, Ex, xxix. 12, and undoubtedly at that of Levites also. 6. In 
the sin-offerings of bullocks offered for the congregation or for the high priest on 
other occasions than the Day of Atonement, the blood was sprinkled seven times 
toward the inner veil, the horns of the altar of incense were smeared therewith, 
and the rest was poured out at the base of the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. iv. 5 
sqq., 16 sqq.). ¢ Atthe greatest of the sin-offerings, viz. that on the Day of 
Atonement, the blood was taken into the Holy of Holies (see thereon § 140). 

3. The consumption in sin-offerings of the lower grade (except those made at 
the consecration of priests) of the jlesh of the sacrifice, which had come into close 
contact with God, and was therefore designated as most holy (Lev. vi. 22, WIP 
wip, comp. Knobel on Lev. xxi. 22), by the priests in the fore-court of the 
sanctuary, vi. 18 sq. In sin-offerings of the higher grade, and those made at the 
consecration of priests, the flesh, together with the skin, head, bones, entrails, and 
dung, were burned in a clean place outside the camp (Lev. iv. 11 sq., 21, vi. 23, 
xvi. 27) (4). Whoever had his garment sprinkled with the blood of the sin-offer- 
ing, was to wash it out in the holy place, evidently to guard against a profanation 
of the sacred blood. The vessels in which the sin-offerings of the lower grade 
had been boiled were, if of earth, to be broken; if of brass or copper, to be 
scoured with the greatest care (vi. 28 sq.). In offerings of the higher grade, he 
who had burnt the flesh without the camp was to bathe, and wash his clothes 
before his return to the camp (xvi. 28) (5). 

The explanation of the ritual of the sin-offering must be connected with what 
has already been said on the nature of sacrificial atonement. To substitute for the 
impure soul of the sinner a pure soul, which, being offered to God, may cover the 
offerer, is, as remarked, § 127, the meaning of a bloody offering, and consequent- 
ly the direct intention of the sin-offering. The representation of the offerer’s 
person being the matter in question, the value of the victim corresponds with the 
difference of his theocratic position. The reason for the predominance of goats 
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(especially the he-goat) in the sin-offering may be that their flesh was considered 
less delicate (6) ; for the consumption of the flesh by the priests in some of the 
sin-offerings is not to be regarded as a formal repast. With this corresponds the 
omission of the oil in the substitionary flour-offering of the poor. Applying, then, 

our former propositions, we find that the significance of the several elements of 
the sin-offering is as follows: The laying on of the hand, with which was probably 
connected the confession of sin, is meant to express the intention of the offerer to 
sacrifice the pure life of the animal as a covering for his impure soul. The sacri- 
fice itself follows in the blood obtained by the slaughter, and then immediately 
applied to the holy place, where God is present. And to show that this offering 
of the blood in the sin-offering is not the presupposition, but the main point 
of the sacrificial act, the blood is here actually placed upon the altar; nay, 

to bring it, as it were, as near as possible to God, it is even applied to the horns 
of the altar (comp. § 119) (7). This bringing near of the blood to God advances 
in sin-offerings of the higher grade, till it reaches its climax in the great annual 
Atonement, the blood of which attains the nearest approach, by being brought 
into the Holy of Holies (8). The offering of the blood is followed by the burning 
of the fatty portions upon the altar, and that, as is distinctly said, Lev. iv. 31, 
mind nm m19,—an addition which must not be overlooked (9), as showing 
that the burning of the fat in the sin-offering cannot have an essentially different 
meaning from that which it bears in the peace-offering (10). God commands 
that the fat also of the pure victim, whose blood He has accepted as a covering 
for the soul of the sinner, should be conveyed to Him by means of fire, and this 
gives it the significance of a propitiatory offering, the acceptance of which serves 
as a sanction to the preceding act of atonement (11). Only the fat, however, 
and not the whole animal, was presented on the altar, to give prominence to the 
idea that in this sacrifice the offering of a gift holds a secondary position to the act of 
expiation. The rest of the flesh, moreover, was not to be used in a manner by 
which this sanctissimum could be in any way profaned. It is self-evident that 
they by whom the sin-offering was brought could not be permitted any use of it. 
Hence, in sin-offerings of the higher grade, in which the priests themselves were 
included among those for whom atonement was made, all that remained to be 
done was to destroy the flesh in a clean manner ; for this is the meaning of the 
burning, as even the expression chosen, 7” (in distinction from YOpPH, comp. 
§ 128), shows. But why, it may be asked, was the flesh of sin-offerings of the 
lower grade, as well as that of the peace-offerings, to be consumed by the priests 
in their official capacity in the holy place? The answer isfurnished by Lev. x. 17, 
though not indeed in the sense in which the passage has been usually interpreted. 
When it is said in this very variously understood passage, that the sin-offering 
is given to the priests to eat, ‘to take away the guilt of the congregation, and to 
atone for them before the Lord,’’—the actual taking away of guilt and atonement 
being the result of the offering of the blood,—the expression must be taken (as 
by Vatablus) as declaratory. The eating of the flesh by the priests involves, like 
the burning of the fat, an acceptance on the part of God, which serves to declare 
and confirm the fact that the sacrifice has actually attained its end of making an 
atonement. [So also Dillmann.] So far Philo (de vict. § 18) really sees correctly, 
when he points out as one of the reasons for this use of the flesh of the sin-offering, 
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the quieting of the offerer’s mind by the assurance of forgiveness ; for God would 
not have bidden His servants to partake of such a meal, unless a full oblivion of 
sin had taken place (12). 

Very differently is the ritual of the sin-offering explained, when its essential 
feature is made to consist in the infliction of a pena vicaria. Not to repeat what 
has already been said on this point (§ 126 sq.), we will confine ourselves to the 
following remarks. According to this theory, the animal is said to be, by the 
laying on of the hand, laden with sin, and thus to have become “ incarnate sin’’ 
(in the antitype, 2 Cor. v. 21: God ‘‘made Christ to be sin’’), the impurity of 
the sinner being transferred to the victim, and, as it were, imbibed by it. Thus 
the Rabbins (18), and among the moderns, ¢.g. Hengstenberg (Hoang. Kirchenzeit- 
ung, 1852, p. 117 sq.). In this case the sprinkling of blood which follows is not 
the real act of atonement ; on the contrary, its intention is (comp. Hengstenberg, 
p. 122) the exhidition of the atonement effected by the death of the victim, and of 
its acceptance on the part of God. While, then, Kurtz, ¢.g. as already cited, § 127, 
views the victim as restored in integrum by death,—which makes it explicable 
why the burnt fat of this sin-offering is a sweet savor to God,—others, on the 
contrary (14), regard sin as still cleaving to the flesh of the victim, and the act of 
atonement as completed when the priests eat the sin-offering, and thus having, as 
it were, incorporated the sin, annul it by their official holiness. This view has 
been chiefly vindicated by the name of the sin-offering, N8ON (sin). This word, 
however, as well as Y)W2, which stands in juxtaposition with it, Mic. vi. 7, denotes 
by an obvious metonomy that which is offered for sin. The expression is given 
more in full, Lev. iv. 8, nxon-oy ; and NOM also, when it stands for the sin-offer- 
ing, is correctly rendered in the LXX by sept duapriac. The obvious objection, 
that the body of the victim thus infected with sin is not, like the corpse of an 
executed malefactor, cast as soon as possible as a oor nop (Deut. xxi. 23) into 
an unclean place, may be removed by the remark (15) that there isa distinction 
between inherent and imputed sin, and that with the latter the victim may never- 
theless in another aspect be regarded as most holy, for which twofold significance 
of the victim the ceremony Num, xix. 7-10, hereafter to be discussed, may with 
some plausibility be appealed to. 


\ 


(1) The ordinary sin-offering is here chiefly treated of, and amore circumstantial 
description of the great act of expiation on the Day of Atonement subsequently 
given. 

(2) The precept Num, xv. 24 is distinguished from that given Lev. iv. 13 sqq., 
by the circumstance that the latter has regard to the case of a transgression in 
which the whole congregation shares, the former to a case in which the congre- 
gation as such is not the agent, but has to appear for the sin of one of its mem- 
bers, committed probably without its knowledge. 

(3) For it had not the character of the Minhha, properly so called, from which 
it is also distinguished by the 792 of Lev. v. 13. 

(4) According to Lev. iv. 12, to the place where the ashes of the sacrifice were 
brought from the place mentioned, i. 16. 

(5) When pigeons formed the sin-offering, it cannot be certainly distinguished 
whether, after removing the crop and entrails and casting them on the ashes, the 
whole bird was burnt upon the altar, or as stated, Mishna Sebachim, vi. 4, the 
blood only appertained to the altar, the rest to the priest. From the flour-offering 
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of the poor the priest was to take a handful to burn on the altar, the rest, as in 
the case of the meat-offering, becoming his own (Lev. v. 12 sq.). 

(6) The Rabbinical notions, that the propitiation for the people on the Day of 
Atonement must necessarily have been a goat, because the patriarchs slew a goat 
when Joseph was sold, or (as Maimonides supposes) because the Israelites had 
most grievously transgressed in the worship of the goat (Lev. xvii. 7), and the 
like, are scarcely worthy of mention. The idea, too, of Bahr (Symbolik, ii. p. 
399), that the goat, on account of its long shaggy hair, is designed to allude te 
sorrow for sin, must be too’artificial. 

(5) Keil, by viewing the horns as a symbol of power, understands this other- 
wise. In his view, the soul is symbolically transferred to the full sway of the 
power of Divine grace, by the putting of the blood on the horns of the altar. 

(6) The sevenfold sprinkling which took place in the latter sacrifices, signifies 
that the entire covenant relationship with God was compromised by sin, and 
must be re-established by expiation. 

(7) In respect to which only an incorrect interpretation of the sin-offering 
could allow us to say, with Knobel, that it escaped the author by an oversight. 

(8) It is true, indeed, that it is not said of the sin-offering, as it is of both the 


burnt-offering and the peace-offering, that it is acceptable to Jehovah a> AN, 
Lev. i. 4, vii. 18, xix. 7, xxii. 19, 23, etc.), for the bringing of a sin-offering is 
ever a sad necessity. 

(9) In the other kinds of sacrifices, the preceding expiation by blood forms the 
conditio sine qua non of that which is their main point, namely, the offering of a 
gift (comp. § 127, conclusion) : in the sin-offering, on the contrary, the subsequent 
gift serves for a confirmation, and so in a certain sense for a completion, of the 
expiation, which is the immediate intention of this sacrifice. 

(10) A still farther declaration of the forgiveness of sins as added, as in the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement (see § 140). 

(11) See the passages in Outram, De sacrificiis, p. 251 sq. 

(12) Thus after the precedent of Deyling, Observ. i. No. lxv. 2, Hengstenberg, 
id. p. 118, Keil, id. p. 232; comp. also Ewald’s Antiquities, p. ‘75. [This view 
has recently been defended by Riehm in the dissertation, p. 69 sqq., mentioned in 
§ 127; comp. also his article “‘ Bann’? in his Handwérterbuch. He regards the 
flesh of the sin-offering as ‘‘most holy” in the same sense as what ig under the 
ban is styled most holy, namely, as fallen under the destroying wrath of God. 
That the sacrificial flesh of many sin-offerings is assigned to the priests as food, would 
be analogous, in this view, to the fact that in the ban of lower grade God ap- 
propriates forever the possession fallen to Him, and to a degree gives it over to His 
holy servants for their use. Dillmann so far recognizes this view as to admit 
that in the requirements of the law to which it appeals, remains of an older line 
of thought gradually vanishing appear (p. 417, comp. 444 sq.).—But though single 
features of the ritual of sacrifice agree with Riehm’s theory, it is still full of con- 
tradictions. How can the soul of one and the same sacrificial animal be acceptable 
to God as pure, and the smoke of the fat be to him a sweet savor, while the re- 
mainder is an object of his destroying wrath ?] 

(18) See Hengstenberg, id. ; comp. Keil, id. p. 235. 


§ 140. 
Continuation: The Ritual of the Day of Atonement (1). 


The supreme act of expiation was, as already remarked, that which took place 
on the tenth day of the seventh month (Tisri), the annual Day of Atonement, 
15377 DY, in the Talmud 8)", i.e. simply the day. Fasting being commanded, 
on pain of extirpation, from the evening of the ninth till the evening of the 
tenth (2), it is called in Josephus (Ant. xiv. 4. 8) 7 tig vynoTeiac juépa, in Philo (de 
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septen. ii. p. 296) 4 vyoreiac éoprf, and in Acts xxvii. 9, briefly 4 vyoreia. To it 
refer the laws Lev. xvi. 28, 26-32, and Num. xxix. 7-11. On this day an atone- 
ment was effected, not merely for the people and the priesthood, but in connec- 
tion therewith for the sanctuary also, ‘‘that remaineth among them in the midst 
of their uncleanness,’’ Lev. xvi. 16, and was consequently always undergoing 
defilement through the sins of the people. This atonement related, moreover, to 
all the sins of the people, and therefore to those also which had been already ex- 
piated by other acts. Bleek (Kommentar zw Heb. v. 2), Keil (Archdologie, i. p. 
404, and Commentary on Lev. xvi.), and others are not in accordance with Lev. 
xvi. 16, 21, 30, 34, when they limit the atonement of this day solely to those sins 
and uncleannesses which, in spite of the strictest observance of the laws of sac- 
rifice and purification, still remained unexpiated (3), This deficiency would in- 
deed be repaired by the sin-offering to be brought at every new moon (Num. 
xxviii. 15). But the act of atonement performed on the Day of Atonement, 
completed the expiatory sacrifices of the past year in another manner. It was 
Sounded as Kurtz (Saecrijicial Worship, p. 386) correctly observes, on the assumption 
that the atonement in the fore-court was insufficient,—that the atoning blood 
must be brought for acceptance as near to God as possible, even to the place of 
His dwelling. 

With respect, also, to the nature of the sins, the above passages seem to set no 
limit to the atonement. For while the usual sin-offerings relate, according to 
Lev. iv. 2, etc., to sins committed ‘in error’ (see § 137), the law of the Day of 
Atonement makes use of the most general expressions (JR and YW, as well as 
NOM) concerning the sins to be atoned for on this day, and evidently seeks, by 
accumulating them (so especially Lev. xvi. 21, ‘all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins’’), to express the universality 
of the atonement. Consistently with this, Jewish tradition also refers the ex- 
piation of the Day of Atonement to every kind of sin. The limitation really ex- 
isting results from the connection with other laws. This gives an absolute denial 
to the notion that the atonement on this day would insure impunity to any in- 
dividuals who had by transgression incurred punishment. It even assumes as 
self-evident that all sinning, 97 13, in the course of the year had been visited 
with the vengeance due thereto, by the extermination of the offender. Conse- 
quently the act of expiation availed for the congregation as a whole (see ver. 33, 

pa py-3), To this congregation, seeking God’s presence with repentance, 
pardon for the transgressions committed in its midst during the course of the year 
is promised, Their state of grace is renewed to the people of God ; while by the 
simultaneous atonement for the priesthood and sanctuary, the continuance of a 
legal representation before God, without which they could not exist as His peo- 
ple, and of God’s presence in the midst of them, is assured (4). The act of atone- 
ment to be effected is, as already pointed out, divided into treo acts,—irst, the 
atonement for the high priest and his house, whereby, as is obvious from ver. 33, 
the priesthood, which is subsequently, Ps. exv. 10, exviii. 3, cxxxv. 19, called 
the house of Aaron, is to be understood, and then for the congregation. The 
atonement for the high priest must take place first, because the mediator capable 
of effecting an atonement for the people of God must first be prepared. The 
atonement for the sanctuary is connected with both acts, for which a special offer- 
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ing was not required, because the uncleanness pertaining to the Sanctuary was 
not treated as something apart from the guilt of the priesthood and the people. 

The ritual of the day is, according to Lev. xvi., as follows: The high priest 
who, according to subsequent injunction, had removed a week before from his 
own dwelling to a chamber in the sanctuary, was, as a preparation for his func- 
tions, to bathe his whole body (ver. 4) (5),—not, as in ordinary ministrations, to 
wash merely his hands and feet,—and then to put on the garments specially ap- 
pointed for the act of expiation to be on this day effected. These, which were 
composed entirely of white linen (13), consisted of coat, breeches, girdle, and 
mitre (15332). In this clothing, the absence of ornament, by which it was dis- 
tinguished from the official vestments of the high priests on other occasions, is 
undoubtedly to be considered (6) ; still its special significance is to be an expres- 
sion of the highest degree of purity, for which reason its assumption is immediately 
connected, ver. 4, with the bathing. 

The high priest was then to bring the bullock which he was to offer, of course 
from his own resources (é Trav idiwy avatwudrov, Josephus, Ant, iii. 10. 3), as & 
sin-offering for himself and his house, and the two kids which were the sin-offer- 
ing for the congregation. Upon the latter he was to cast lots, according to which, 
one was destined to be sacrificed to the Lord, the other to be sent away into the 
wilderness, Diet). With regard to the latter word, we wholly reject the view 
which regards it as a compound of 1}, (which does not mean a he-goat, but a she- 
goat) and OI, going away, and consequently as a designation of the goat (Vulgate, 
caper emissarius ; Luther and others, freed-goat ; A.V. scape-goat ; this, apart 
from the unusual composition, gives in ver. 10 and 26 the very harsh construction, 
‘‘in the capacity of freed-goat’’) (7). The word is to be explained as a Pealpal 
form of dzala, removit, akin to Dis, to go forth, contracted from bry, It may be 
taken as a nomen abstractum in the sense of “ dismissal’’ : ‘‘ for complete dismis- 
sal’’ (so Tholuck and Bihr), but is probably the name of theevil spirit whose 
abode is in the wilderness (so most interpreters), and who is thus designated as 
him who is sent away, or, as Ewald says, as the Demon, who is sent to a distance. 
Such is perhaps also the meaning of the LXX, where the word is translated in 
vers. 8 and 10 by aroropraioc (8). The high priest having then slain the bullock, 
was (while a priest, as tradition reports, stirred the blood to prevent its coagula- 
tion) to take a censer full of burning coals from the altar before the Lord, 2.€, the 
altar of burnt-offering (9), and two handfuls of beaten incense, and to bring it 
within the veil, i.e. into the holy of holies (without looking about him, according to 
tradition). ‘‘ And he shall put the incense,’ it is further said, ‘‘ upon the fire be- 
fore the Lord, that the cloud of the incense may cover the mercy-seat that is upon 
the testimony, that he die not.’? The ascending cloud of incense, symbolical of 
prayer ascending to God, was to interpose as a protection between the high priest 
and the presence, albeit concealed, of God. The high priest probably left the cen- 
ser before the ark till he went out for the last time, that the smoke might be still 
further dispersed, and fill the Holy of Holies. He now approached the altar of 
burnt-offering, retiring, as tradition tells us, backward from the holy place, to 
fetch the blood of the bullock and to begin the act of atonement properly so 
called. Entering the Holy of Holies with the blood, he sprinkled it with his fin- 
ger once ‘‘ toward the mercy-seat frontward,” i.¢. on its front side, and then seven 
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times ‘‘ before the mercy-seat,’’ ¢.e. upon the ground before the ark (10), leaving, 
as may be presumed, the vessel containing the blood in the holy place for the next 
act of sprinkling. Having thus made atonement for himself, he was now capable of 
making it for the congregation. He therefore returned to the court, slew the goat 
destined for the Lord, brought its blood also into the Holy of Holies, and per- 
formed the same sprinklings as before. This concluded the acts of atonement 
made in the Holy of Holies. Next followed that made in the Holy place; for 
it is this that is signified by 1/10 nk, ver. 164, comp. with vers. 20, 23, 33, in 
distinction from wap, which here stands for the Holy of Holies. Of this act 
it is briefly said, ‘‘So shall he do for the tabernacle of the congregation that 
dwelleth among you.’’ This is to be supplemented by the injunction of Ex. 
xxx. 10, which commands that an atonement was to be made once a year 
upon the horns of the altar of incense with the blood of the sin-offering of 
atonement. Hence it may be assumed that a single application of the blood 
to the horns of the altar of incense, followed by a sevenfold sprinkling in 
front of it, corresponding with the process within the Holy of Holies, took place. 
It is, however, uncertain whether this was done first with the blood of the bullock 
then with that of the goat, or whether, as tradition (M. J oma, v. 4; Maimonides, 
iii, 5) states, and as is more probable, the blood of both victims was mingled for 
the purification of the holy place. It is further remarked (Lev. xvi. 17) that dur- 
ing these acts of atonement by the high priest, no one besides himself might be 
present in the tabernacle, lest the presence of another should again render the 
sanctuary unclean. Lastly followed the atonement for the altar of burnt-offering, 
which here, as well as in ver. 12, is called the altar that is before the Lord (11). 

The atonement for the priesthood, the congregation, and the sanctuary, accord- 
ing to its three divisions, being thus completed, the other goat (ver. 20, comp. 
with ver. 10), on which the lot for Azazel fell, was to be brought hither, i.e. 
before the altar of burnt-offering, and presented alive before the Lord, and indeed, 
as is added in ver, 10, roy 799), which controverted words (12) are probably to be 
explained ‘‘to cover him’? (the goat), viz. by the application of the blood of the 
slaughtered goat. The proceedings at the purification of the recovered leper, Lev. 
xiv. 6, and the infected house, ver. 51, elucidate this point. Here two birds 
were taken ; the one was killed; and the other, after being dipped in the blood 
of the first, was let loose into the open field. As the slain goat represented the 
people for whom atonement was to be made, so was the living goat (on which see 
§ 141) the instrument of the people, when, an atonement having been made, they 
had become partakers of Divine forgiveness. ‘‘ This duality of the goats is caused 
only (as Hengstenberg, Zyypt and the Books of Moses, p. 165, rightly remarks) by 
the physical impossibility of representing the two elements to be represented by 
a single example.’’ By the application of the blood of the first goat to the second, 
it was moreover declared, that only in virtue of the atonement effected by the 
blood of the first goat are the people placed in a condition to send away their sins 
as forgiven to Azazel (18). The act of sending away the goat is thus described 
(Lev, xvi. 21 sq.) : ‘And let Aaron lay both his hands upon the head of the 
live goat (14, and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions according to all their sins, and let him put them upon the 
head of the goat, and send him away by a man ready at hand into the wilderness. 
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And let the goat bear upon him all their iniquities into a separated land’’(y8 
14), z.e. a place whence no road leads back to the dwellings of the people (so 
there need be no anxiety lest the goat should find his way back to their abodes). 
Thus were the sins laid upon the goat to be, as it were, banished to a place re- 
moved from all contact with the people. That the goat was to perish in the 
wilderness, and thus to suffer what is due to the sinner, upon whom his sin re- 
mains, is by no means hinted in the text. It is true, indeed, that the high priest, 
according to a subsequent enactment, invoked upon the goat the punishment due 
to all the transgressions of Israel, and that tradition further declares (M. Joma, 
vi. 6) that the goat was cast down from a rock and destroyed by the fall. The 
law, however, would never have been silent concerning so essential a feature. He 
who had led away the goat for Azazel was (ver. 26) to wash his clothes, and to 
bathe, and afterward to come into the camp. 

After the goat was sent into the wilderness (15), the high priest betook him- 
self to the (ver. 23) tabernacle, took off the linen garments, and deposited them 
there, then bathed again in the court, put on his usual official garments, and 
offered the burnt-offerings, consisting of the rams mentioned vers. 3 and 5, for 
himself and the peuple (16). Together with the flesh of the burnt-offering was 
also burned the fat of the previously slain sin-offerings. The flesh of the latter 
(ver. 27), with their skins and dung, was to be sent forth without the camp, and 
there burned (comp. § 139). The man who performed this office was, according 
to ver. 28, to wash his clothes and bathe, and afterward to return to the camp. 
It was not until all connected with the act of atonement to be performed on this 
day was completed, that the festival offerings prescribed for the day, Num. xxix. 
7, 11, were offered, as tradition distinctly asserts (17). 


(1) Compare my article ‘‘ Verséhnungstag”’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xxi. p. 446 
sq. The traditional institutions concerning the Day of Atonement are given in the 
Talmudic treatise Joma, the Mishna text of which was first separately edited by 
Sheringham in the year 1648, with explanations, which are also adopted in the 
Surenhus edition of the Mishna. The Thosaphta to the treatise Joma is printed 
in Ugolino’s Thes. antig. sacr. xviii. p. 153 sq., as is also the Jerusalem Gemara 
thereto. A translation of the section on the ritual of the Day of Atonement from 
Maimonides, Hujad hachazaka, is given by Delitzsch in his Commentary to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. p. 464 sqq. _Compare also Lightfoot, ministerium templi, 
Kap. 15 (Opp. i. p. 744 sqq.); Lund, Jédische Heiligthiimer, p. 1027 sqq. ; J. G. 
Carpzov, Appar. antig. 8. cod. p. 433 sqq. ; J. A. Danz, functio pontif. M. in adyto 
anniversaria, in Meuschen’s Nov. Test. ex Talm. illustr. p. 912 sqq. ; Biihr, Symbolik 
des mos. Kultus, ii. p. 664 sqq.; Winer, Bibl. Realworterbuch, in loc. ; Hengsten- 
berg, Hgypt and the Books of Moses, p. 168; Keil, Bibl. Archiol. i. p. 400 sqq. ; 
Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship of the 0.T. p. 385 sqq. 

(2) Comp. Lev. xvi. 29-31, xxiii. 27-29. This command was the better calcu- 
lated to produce an appreciation of the serious nature of this solemnity, inusmuch 
as no other fast was prescribed by the Mosaic law (comp. § 134). 

(8) It is, moreover, peculiar to the-Mosaic institutions to accumulate acts of 
atonement, for the express purpose of producing a consciousness of their inade- 
quacy (comp. what is said § 96). ; ; 

(4) Each individual Israelite might appropriate to himself this atoning grace, 
so far as he was truly 4 member of the congregation thus seeking God’s grace, and 
proved himself to be such by professing contrition in the manner prescribed, Ley. 
xvi. 31, xxiii. 27 sq. No sacrifice, on the other hand, could avail (comp. 1 Sam. 
iii. 14) for him who, by wilfully cherishing sin, separated himself from the cove- 
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nant. This is the manner in which the statements of Lev. xvi. 16, 21, 30, may be 
reconciled with Heb. ix. 7, v. 2. When the Epistle to the Hebrews refers the act 
of the Day of Atonement merely to the ayvojuara of the people, this expression is 
not meant to exclude all sins consciously committed from the atonement, but to 
express the contrast to those transgressions in which, as subsequent impenitence 
testified, a breach of the covenant was intended. 

(5) For further particulars see the article in Herzog, p. 456. 

(6) The high priest, in fulfilling the expiatory functions committed to him on 
this day, was not, as Hofmann (Weissagung und Erfiillung, i. p. 148) rightly re- 
marks, to appear before the people in the splendor befitting the delegate of Jehovah, 
but before the Lord in the simple purity of his God-ordained office. We cannot, 
however, with Kurtz (id. p. 389), see in this injunction a reduction to the garments 
of the ordinary priests, nor still less, according to the view revived by Knobel 
in loco, a penitential garb. The former notion, according to which the high priest 
was to officiate on this day not as the chief of the priesthood, but as the priest ap- 
pointed for the day, is inconsistent with the eminent importance of the act of in- 
tercession to be performed, which must be made by the very man, whose dignity 
equalled that of the whole people, and to whom the full power of the whole 
priesthood was committed (see § 96). To this may be added, that the girdle of 
the ordinary priests was not entirely white, and that they wore not the N9)¥D, but 
the 13/347), on their heads. To the second view Keil justly raises the objection : 
Where in all the world are garments of dazzling whiteness worn as symbols of 
mourning or penitence? The High Priest wore the white linen garments on the 
day he entered the Holy of Holies, the seat of the divine Shekhina, for the same 
reason that they are attributed to the highest spirits who stand before the throne 
of God in heaven (Ezek. i. 2, 3, 11; x. 2, 6,7; Dan. x. 5; xii. 6 sq.). Con- 
versely in the vision in Zech. iii. 3, the high priest Joshua’s incapacity to inter- 
cede with God for the people is indicated by his filthy garments. 

(7) [Baudissin (i.140 sq.) favors as probable Diestel’s attempted explanation of 


the name as compounded of My and x with the signification ‘‘ strong god,”’ ac- 
cording to which Azazel would be regarded as a heathen divinity changed 
intoa demon, Against this see Dillmann s./.] 

(8) The word arorouraioc, indeed, signifies not that which is dismissed or sent 
away, but, like the Latin averruncus, he who dismisses, who averts = dAe¢ixaxoc. 
We are not exactly justified in regarding Azazel as Hengstenberg does, as simply 
equivalent to Satan, becanse the latter does not appear in the Pentateuch ; still 
the idea of Azazel is at all events akin to the idea of Satan. 

(9) For the altar of burnt-offering, upon which, according to Lev, vi. 2-6, fire was 
burning continually, is intended (see Joma iv. 3), and not, as Bahr (e.g. id. p. 
669) supposes, the altar of incense, on which was no fuel. 

(10) This latter sprinkling evidently concerned not the mercy-seat, but the place 
in which it was, z.¢. the Holy of Holies. Hence the first and single sprinkling 
must be referred (as by Kurtz, idem, p, 391, and Keil in loco) to the personal puri- 
fication of the High Priest and the priesthood, the second and sevenfold to the 
purification of the sanctuary, which had been polluted by the sinful atmosphere 
of the priests. (According to another explanation, the former portion of ver. 14 
is to be regarded merely as a more general direction, the particulars of the action 
being delayed to the second. The Vulgate assumes this view by combining the 
two sentences into one.) 

(11) Keil, Kurtz, and Dillmann justly maintain that the altar of burnt-offering is 
referred to in Lev. xvi. 18, while the ordinary explanation of the passage asserts, 
on the contrary, that the altar of incense within the sanctuary is intended by 
‘‘the altar that is before the Lord,’ and consequently regards ver. 18 as adding 
supplementary particulars to ver. 16. The objections raised against the former 
view by Delitzsch and Hofmann are obviated by Kurtz, p. 391 sq. The atone- 
ment for the altar of burnt-offering was effected by applying to its horns the blood 
of the bullock and the goat, and then by sprinkling the blood upon it seven times 
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with the finger. (The expression roy forbids us to suppose a sprinkling of the 
ground before the altar, which, as Kurtz aptly remarks, is explained by the cir- 
cumstance, that in the court of the tabernacle not the whole space but only the 
altar is the place of Divine revelation.) The first act again refers to the atone- 
aoe for the priesthood and people, the second to the purification of the holy 
place. 

(12) The words roy 3939 in Lev. xvi. 10 are so difficult that it is not surprising 
that they have been rejected as an unskilful gloss (as by Ritschl). The interpre- 
tation (e.g. by Klaiber), ‘‘wt per ewm fiat expiatio,’’ is as contrary to the usage of 
the language as ‘‘ ad eapiandum eum sc. Deum ;’’ neither does the hitherto admit- 
ted meaning, ‘‘that an atonement may be made upon him,’’ agree with the 
prevailing use of oy 733. Besides, what follows ver. 21 is no act of expiation. 

(13) All victims indeed were, so far as they were without blemish, in them- 
selves pure. But itis quite another case when the animal is to represent the 
people, not with their unatoned transgressions, but as having been already 
atoned for. Such representation can only take place by effecting an act of ex- 
piation for the animal itself. 

(14) Not merely one hand, as in the Semikha, but two, to make the transaction, 
as Keil remarks, the more solemn and impressive. 

(15) That the high priest might have immediate information of the arrival 
of the goat at its destination, a kind of telegraphic line of watchmen on eminences, 
to give signals by waving cloths, was subsequently made from Jerusalem to the 
wilderness (Joma, vi. 8; comp. also Geiger, Lesestiiche aus der Mischna, p. 16 sq.). 

(16) This, according to Lev. xvi. 24, was again an atonement for himself and 
the people, because even after the great act of atonement, no offerings could be 
made without the atoning element present in every burnt-offering. 

(17) The same offerings that were prescribed for the first day of the seventh 
month, viz. a bullock, a ram, and seven yearling lambs for a burnt-offering, with 
their corresponding food-offerings, viz. of fine flour kneaded with oil, three 
tenths of an ephah for the bullock, two tenths for the ram, and one tenth for 
each of the seven lambs, and finally a he-goat as a sin-offering. These sacrifices 
were, as at other festivals, independent of the continual burnt-offering with which 
the day began and ended. According to tradition (M. Joma, vii. 4; Maimoni- 
des, iv. 2, at the close), the high priest, after the evening sacrifice, again put on 
the linen garments, to fetch from the Holy of Holies the incense vessels (pan 
and vase) which had been left there. Thus tradition asserts a fourfold entry of 
the High Priest into the Holy of Holies, while the law, Lev. Xvi., appears to direct 
him to enter it at least twice, or, according to the most natural understanding of 
ver. 12, more probably three times. To the notion of a fourth entry, however, 
nothing decided can be opposed. When it is said, Heb. ix. 7, of the high priest 
that he entered once every year into the holiest place, the expression is to be 
explained by its contrast to did ravré¢ ; it stands de uno anni die et de uno eodemque 
ministerio, as Deyling (de ingressu summi pontif., etc., Obs. ii. p. 183) has justly 
remarked, If, as has been attempted, the functions of censing and of the two- 
fold sprinkling are to be compressed into one single entrance of the high priest 
into the Holy of Holies, recourse must be had to unnatural hypotheses. 


§ 141. 


Continuation: Signification of the Ritual and Antiquity of the Day of Atonement. 


After what has been said (§ 127, 189) on atoning sacrifice, we have only to add 
what follows on the signification of the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Of course 
the greatest prominence must be given in this ritual to that element in the sacri- 
fice by which an atonement for sin is effected, and to that portion of the sacrificial 
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transaction which specifically subserves this end. If the pena vicaria is the idea 
upon which the sin-offering is founded, it is here if anywhere that we should ex- 
pect to find it most distinctly impressed. But nothing at all is said of substitu- 
tionary suffering for sin, either on the part of the bullock and the goat whose blood 
was brought into the Holy of Holies, or of the goat which was dismissed into the 
wilderness, the slaying of the sin-offering being spoken of in the fewest possible 
words. It must be conceded (as has been already done, § 127, note 13) that the 
subsequent connection of this idea with the slaughter of the victim was a natural 
one (1),—that its death must be received not merely as the means of obtaining 
the blood, but also as an act of satisfaction. But nowhere in the laws concerning 
sacrifice can we find a foundation for the dogma, that it is only because the vic- 
tim accomplishes something for the offerer, by vicariously suffering the penalty of 
death, that its life, offered in the blood, can serve as an atonement for him (2). 
On the contrary, it is only the natwre of the victim, its purity and freedom from 
blemish, that are here dwelt on (8). The connection also of the idea of the 
pena vicaria with the sending away of the second goat, by later Judaism, rests 
entirely on misunderstanding. For the sins laid upon the latter were those al- 
ready forgiven, not those that had to be atoned for, unless we are to regard them 
as symbolically punished twice over. The meaning of the confession of sin made 
(according to ver. 21) over the second goat can only be that of a declaration, that 
past sins being forgiven, are now done away with,—are dismissed and relegated to 
the evil spirit, whose realm is situate beyond all connection with the abode of 
the holy people. In like manner the bird, set free at the purification of the 
leprous man and house, symbolically takes away the leprosy with him (Lev. xiv. 7, 
53). It is also an error to see in the second goat an offering to Azazel (4). 
Mosaism acknowledges no evil power, independent of God, whose favor must be 
in some way secured. The point is not to propitiate, but to get rid of Azazel 
—to declare to him that the nation, now that it has obtained forgiveness of sin, 
has nothing to do with him, the patron of evil (5). Hengstenberg ingeniously 
discovers in this transaction with Azazel a reference to the Typhonic rites of the 
Egyptians. Typhon is the evil god who dwells especially in the Libyan desert, 
and who must be propitiated in times of pestilence. But while the Egyptian 
religion held it necessary to enter into relations with the powers of evil, for the 
sake of being secure from their enmity, Israel was to be taught by the rites of 
the Day of Atonement, that they had only to satisfy the holy God for their sins, 
and that when this was done the power of evil could dothemno harm. Diestel, on 
the other hand, endeavors to show (‘‘Set-Typhon, Asasel, und Satan,’ Zeitschr. 
Sir histor. Theol. 1860, p. 159 sq.) that the notion of Typhon as the evil princi- 
ple is much later than the times of Moses, and not earlier than the 10th or 11th 
century before Christ (6). 

As the day of Atonement formed the climax of what the Mosaic ritual was able 
from its own resources to effect with respect both to extent and degree of: atone- 
ment, it closes the enactments concerning expiation, and may from this point of 
view be denominated its Supreme Solemnity (7). Without the day of Atonement 
there would be an actual gap in the theocratic ordinances. The law whose task was 
the restoration of a holy people, but which was at the same time continually ex- 
posing the opposition in which this people stood to the holy God through their 
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sinfulness, could not be without an institution to.show the way in which this op- 
position might be reconciled by an atonement for the congregation, and also rela- 
tively to secure such reconciliation ; while at the same time, being weak through 
the flesh, it pointed beyond itself to that perfect atonement whose result will be 
the restoration of the truly sanctified people of God (comp. Zech. iii. 9, Heb. ix. 
6 sq.) (8). Ewald (Antiquities, p. 361), seeing more clearly in this matter than 
the uncircumcised criticism of the ordinary stamp, designates the day of Atone- 
ment ‘‘a genuine Mosaic festival, in which, more than in any other, the whole 
tendency as well as the full strictness of the higher religion was expressed.”’ 
When the silence of other books of-the Old Testament is adduced as an objection 
to the antiquity of this festival, the doubtful nature of such an argument is 
evident from the fact, that we must then, to be consistent, postpone its origin till 
the third century before Christ; for the first intimation of this festival, apart 
from the probable allusion to it in Zech. iii. 9, is found in Sirach 1]. 5 (in the 
description of the splendid appearance of the high priest Simon on coming out 
of the Holy of Holies), and in 3 Macc. i. 11. It was asolemnity carried on in 
silence, and except in the fast observed by the people, entirely confined to the 
sanctuary, and thus furnished no occasion for observation (9). At most, it might 
have been mentioned in.1 Kings viii. 65, and 2 Chron. vii. 9, etc., when it took 
place during the seven days’ festival held at the dedication of Solomon’s temple ; 
an essential portion of this solemnity (the purification of the sanctuary) was per- 
formed, however, in the very act of dedication (10). 


(1) The modern Jewish ceremony called the Kapporeth, and performed on the 
day of preparation for this solemnity, is founded entirely on the idea of substitu- 
tion. A man takes a cock, a woman a hen (of a white color, on account of Isa. hs 
18), and before killing strikes three times on its forehead, saying the words: 
b> py ow OPNd Tox aN) Ad To QuaanA mR nwD AANA A nan mH 
JON INIW, “May this cock [or hen] be an exchange for me, may it be in my 
stead! May it be a propitiation for me! Let this cock go to death, but may I 
go to a good life with all Israel! Amen.” The four capital punishments of 
strangling, beheading, stoning, and burning are symbolized on the cock. See the 
description of the ceremony in Buxtorf’s Synagoga judaica, ed. 3, cap. XXV. Pp. 
509 sqq. 

(2) ‘As isagain maintained by Ktiper (Das Priesterthum des Alten Bundes, 1866, 
p. 125). In so important a matter we are fully justified in appealing to the argu- 
mentum é silentio. ; : 

(3) The blood is regarded as a means of atonement which God has given to his 
people upon the altar (Lev. xvii. 11), to enable him who by reason of his sinful- 
ness could not approach God, to draw near, because the life of the sinless animal 
intervenes to atone for his soul. Wherein, then, lies the efficacy of the expiation 
made on the Day of Atonement by means of the blood of the victim? Not in an 
increased quantity of the means of atonement. Not the blood of ahecatomb, but 
only the blood of a single animal is needed as an atonement for the high priest 
and people. It is, moreover, characteristic of the sin-offerings in general, that 
they are all limited toa single animal. The reason probably is, that the speciality of 
the sin-offering is not the gift, the oblation on the part of the offerer, in which case 
there might be, as the burnt-offerings show, a question of more or less, but the 
covering prescribed of God, by a means which, in virtue of its quality (as substi- 
tuting a soul for the soul), is adapted to this end, but which by reason of this very 
quality is incapable of enhancement. (In this manner might the view stated by 
Kurtz, be completed.) The atonement made on the Day of Atonement was super- 
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eminent, because on this occasion the blood was brought as near to God as possible, 
before His throne, and indeed within the veil, into that central seat of His 
abode at other times unapproachable, thus making satisfaction for the people in 
the very place where the accusing law within the ark testified against them. The 
people, knowing themselves to be accepted with favor through the atoning blood, 
were assured of the continued dwelling of God in the midst of them, and there- 
with of the continuance of their state of grace, while the ordinary intercourse 
effected in worship between God and the congregation received a fresh consecra- 
tion from this centre,—the blood taken into the Holy of Holies serving for the 
cleansing of even the outmost parts of the sanctuary. 

(4) This explanation is inadmissible, even when the offering is taken in the 
broader meaning of a gift by which, according to Rabbinical views, the devil 
(Sammael) was to be induced not to render the sacrifice offered by Israel as an 
atonement inefficacious, and to become not an accuser of, but an intercessor for the 
people (see Hisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, ii. p. 155 sq. ; Bahr, zd. p. 686. 

(5) If the later idea of Satan is unjustifiably transferred to Azazel, the notion 
that he can no longer accuse Israel before God, nor provoke God’s wrath and 
chastisement against them, would have to be added (see Kurtz, id. p. 402). Be- 
sides, the second goat, considered in itself, cannot be regarded as a sacrifice. 


Both goats are indeed (Lev. xvi. 5) said to be nRoN, but this only denotes in a 
general manner the purpose for which the two are together brought forward, while 
in vers. 9 and 15 the first goat which is slain is specially called DSO, but not the 
second. The latter, on whom the result of the atonement just offered is fulfilled, 
takes the place of the slain goat, and is, as it were, and as it is often designated, 
the hircus redivivus. Jewish tradition also recognized this relation between the 
two goats, by prescribing (Joma, vi. 1) that they should be alike in color, size, 
and value. 

(6) [In the first edition it was said, in accordance with the article ‘‘ Verséhn- 
ungstag’’ in Herzog: The requirement that the man who led the goat into the 
wilderness must bathe before returning into the camp is natural, because the 
wilderness is the region of impurity. The same reason was assigned in respect to 
the man charged with the duty of burning the flesh of the sin-offering, since 
this also took place outside the camp. Kurtz has correctly remarked that the 
supreme holiness of the day demanded that even the mere possibility of Levitical 
uncleanness, which might easily take place outside the camp, should be guarded 
against. On the other hand, itmay certainly be maintained, as Riehm has done, 
that there is no evidence that residence outside the camp was regarded as bring- 
ing uncleanness ; for the Israelites went out of the camp every day to gather 
manna, and did not thereby become unclean. Still, there is no reason for ex- 
plaining, with R-ehm (p. 73 sq.), the purification required of the priest who had 
charge of the burning, on the ground that the flesh of the sin-offering was like 
him who was under the ban, an object of the destroying wrath of God. Accord- 
ing to Lev. vi. 27 (comp. § 139), a garment sprinkled with the dlood of the sin- 
offering must be washed, and this even, on Riehm’s view, on account of the holiness 
of the blood. Now, from the circumstance that the supreme holiness of the 
flesh of the sin-offering required the subsequent purification of the priest who had 
burned it, there is no ground for the inference that the jlesh of the sin-offering 
was holy in any way different from the blood of the offering. Who that reads 
Lev. vi. 27 could understand the holiness of the flesh of the sin-offering in a 
sense entirely different from the holiness of the blood of the sin-offering ?] 

(7) The circumstance that this day did not bear the name 10 is discussed in 
§ 144 on the Sacred Seasons, 

(8) The need of such an institution is especially seen with respect to the year of 
jubilee, which, without it, would appear in the national life without cause, and 
would lack such a close of the preceding period as the Divine holiness demands. 

(9) It is also probable that this solemnity, like other institutions of worship, 
fell for a long period into desuetude. [Against Wellhausen, according to whom 
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(i. 113 sqq.) the Day of Atonement was not instituted until after the year 444, 
comp. Dillmann, p. 524 sqq., and Delitzsch, ‘‘The Day of Atonement,’ in 
Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880. | 

(10) The Day of Atonement is omitted in the prophetic institutions of Ezekiel, 
while a compensation for it is given in the enactment (xlv. 18-20) of a cleansing 
of the sanctuary, ‘‘ for every one that erreth and is simple,”’ at the beginning of 
the year, viz. on the first and seventh of Nisan, and therefore preparatory to the 
Passover. (Hzekiel generally includes the sin-offerings among his institutions 
of worship, while other prophets, on the contrary, when speaking of Divine ser- 
vice in the times of redemption, no longer make mention of sin-offerings.) A 
collection of the most important traditional enactments, whose validity may be 
assumed, for the later period of the second temple, may be seen in the article 
quoted, p. 456 sqq. On the form assumed by the celebration of the Day of 
Atonement, since the destruction of Jerusalem, see Orach. Chajim, translated by 
Léwe, p. 150 sqq.; Buxtorf, idem, cap. 25 sy.; Schréder, Satewngen und 
Gebriiuche des talmudisch-rabbinischen Judenthums, p. 1380 sqq. Comp. also the 
article Kol Nidre in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. viii. p. 24 sq. 


APPENDIX : PURIFICATIONS (1). 
§ 142. 
1. The Levitical Purifications. 


The Israelite, as pertaining to the holy people, was to be clean (vn) ; and 
therefore when he had, though unavoidably, incurred uncleanness, or come in 
contact with anything unclean, and so become 8¥, he was to restore his state of 
cleanness by a special act. Everything relating to sexual conditions—generation, 
birth, etc.—or to death and corruption was defiling (Lev. xii. and xv.). In the 
latter respect, not only was uncleanness contracted by means of the human corpse 
and all connected with it,—the grave, the house in which one had died, nay, 
even every open vessel in it, Lev. xix. 11, 15-16,—but also by the carcass of an 
unclean animal, Lev. v. 3, xi. 8, and the body of a clean animal if it had not met 
its death by being properly slaughtered, xi. 89 sq. Finally, the disease of leprosy, 
ch. xiii, sq., which was regarded as a process of gradual corruption, rendered the 
man visited therewith unclean, the leper being designated, Num. xii. 12, as one 
like a dead man, and the healing of a leper, 2 Kings v. 7, asa making alive. The 
law, Lev. xiv. 38 sq., also gives directions concerning a house-leprosy, the nature 
of which is not clearly known (2). The chief means of purification was running 
water, which is itself a symbol of life, and therefore called living water (BN DID, 
Lev. xiv. 5, 50, Num. xix. 17, etc.). In uncleanness of the lower degree, the 
washing of the unclean person or thing (if the latter were not of a brittle nature, 
in which case it was to be destroyed) and separation till sunset were sufficient (see 
Lev. xi. 23 sq., xv. 4 8q., xvi. sq.) ; the bringing of a sin-offering being, under 
certain circumstances, also required (v. 2). In uncleanness of the higher degree, 
the separation lasted seven, or in some cases fourteen days; and under certain 
circumstances a sin-offering of birds was added (xiv. 13-15.) During the 
march through the desert, all who had contracted uncleanness were banished 
from the camp. On the other hand, in cases of uncleanness incurred through 
contact with a dead body, a certain water of sprinkling was applied, called 3 “? 
water against uncleanness), which is itself designated as a sin-offering, Num. xabg 
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9, 17. It was prepared as follows:—A red heifer without blemish, which had ar 
yet borne no yoke, was slaughtered without the camp in the presence of the 
priest (3) ; its blood was then sprinkled seven times toward the sanctuary. It, 
viz. its flesh, blood, skin, and dung, together with cedar wood, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, was then cast into the fire and burnt. The three last-named ingredients 
appear also at the purification of the leper, Lev. xiv. 6. Every person officiating 
at this ceremony was unclean till evening. The ashes obtained were laid up in a 
clean place without the camp, and every dwelling in which there had been a 
corpse, together with all the persons and vessels therein, was purified on the third 
and on the seventh days, by means of a bunch of hyssop dipped into water into 
which some of these ashes had been cast. The red color in these symbols of 
purification must not be explained (as by Hengstenberg) as a symbol of sin, on the 
ground that red was in Egyptthe symbol of Typhon; nor the red heifer com- 
bined, as by Schelling (Philosophie der Offenbarung, ii. p. 136), with the red bul- 
lock to be sacrificed to Typhon (Plutarch, de 1g. et Osir. cap. 31). Isa.i. 18 proves 
nothing in this matter,—red there certainly referring, as the color of blood, to 
deeds of blood (see vers. 15 and 21), while the death with whose expiation the red 
heifer was concerned is not represented as blood-shedding, but as corruption. 
Red is rather the color of life and of vital energy ; scarlet the color of splendour ; 
the animal is a female, the sex that brings forth, properly representing life (comp. 
Gen. iii. 5). Cedar as the most durable of woods, is likewise a symbol of incor- 
ruption ; while great purifying power was in ancient times always ascribed to 
hyssop. Thus the water of purification is an infusion, strengthened by elements 
which symbolized vital energy, incorruption, and purity (4). 


(1) Compare Sommer, Bibl. Abhandl. p. 200 sqq. ; Kurtz ‘‘on the Symbolical 
Dignity of the Rite prescribed in Num, xix. for the Annulling of the Uncleanness 
of Death,’’ in Ullmann’s Studien, 1846, No. 3, p. 629 sqq. [KGhler i, p. 409 sqq. ; 
Kamphausen’s article ‘‘ Reinigkeit und Reinigungen”’ in Riehm). 

(2) Some understand by this the injury done to walls by dry-rot, while others, 
on the contrary, think a transference of human leprosy to the walls of a house 
possible. 


(3) Not of the High Priest, who might not come in contact with anything relat- 
ing to death or corruption. 

(4) With respect to the ceremonies by which the purification of a recovered leper 
(Lev. xiv. 1-82) or of a leprous house (vers, 33-57) was effected, the meaning of the 
essential points is determined by what has already been said; compare also what 
is remarked on this subject in § 140 sq. 


§ 143. 
2. Acts of Purification for removing the Suspicion of Guilt. 


Of an entirely different character were those acts of purification which related 
to the denial of suspected crimes, viz. adultery and murder. 

Among these are (1st) the jealousy-offering, and the drinking of the water of curs- 
ing, treated of Num, v. 11-31, and already mentioned in § 104. 1, where a state- 
of the marriage lawsis given (1). This jealousy-offering, which a husband had to. 
present to the priest when he placed his wife, whom he suspected of adultery, 
before the altar, consisted of barley meal without the addition of oil and frankincense. 
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This offering does not, however, as Bihr (Symbolik, ii. p. 446) supposes, concern 
the husband, but the wife, as ver. 15 plainly says, ‘her offering for her’’ (2). It 
is called, ver. 15, ‘‘ an offering of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance 77 
i.€., it is to bring the iniquity of the wife to the remembrance of God, that He 
may effect its detection. This offering, even though it be forced upon the woman, 
is purely one of supplication. There is in this case no question of any atonement 
(3), for sin is not to be covered, but discovered (3). The nature of the 
offering must correspond with the case in question ; the capacity in which the 
offerer appears before God must be impressed upon it. This offering, which is 
composed of the meanest kind of food-offering, is not, however, intended (as Keil, 
Archiol. i. p. 299, explains it) as a symbol of the kind of life hitherto led by the 
woman, for the Divine judgment concerning this is yet to be obtained (4). On the 
contrary, without involving any prejudging of the past, it exhibits in an entirely 
objective manner the condition in which the offerer is placed (5). As an accused. 
person appears before the tribunal in mourning attire, without the question of his 
guilt or innocence being in any way affected, so may this sacrifice be said to exhibit 
amerely gloomy character. Hence its material was not fine wheat flour, but the 
less esteemed barley meal (4). The absence of the oi] and incense, the usual 
accompaniments of the Minhha, was designed, according to our view, merely to 
express still more emphatically the gloomy nature of the offering, which was to 
be neither savory nor sweet-scented (comp. § 125, Conclusion). 

The further proceedings were as follows : The priest placed the accused. before 
the Lord, by leading her before the altar of burnt-offering in the court of the tab- 
ernacle. He then took holy water in an earthen vessel, i.e. probably some of the 
water kept for sacred purposes in the laverin the court (Ex. xxx. 18) (5), and 
placed therein dust from the floor of the tabernacle. He then uncovered the head of 
the woman, placed the meat-offering in her hands, and himself holding the vessel 
in which was the ‘‘ curse-causing water of pain,’”’ invoked a curse upon her, to the 
effect that if she were guiltless she should be free from the effects of the water of 
cursing, but that if she were guilty this water should enter into her body ‘‘to 
cause her belly to swell and her thigh to rot’? (6). The woman having taken the 
curse upon her by twice saying : Amen, the priest wrote the curses (according to 
Josephus, Ant. iii. 11. 16, merely the name of God) upon a paper, or, according 
to tradition, upon a roll of parchment (d:96épa, Josephus, comp. Sota, ii. 4), and 
wiped out the writing with the water of cursing. He then took the offering of 
jealousy out of the woman’s hand, waved it before the Lord, and burnt a handful 
of it upon the altar as a memorial (see § 129), and gave the woman the water to 
drink. 

The uncovering of the head (by removing the veil and unbinding the hair) did 
not indicate (as Theodoret explains it) that all things are naked and open before 
God, but denoted the defilement which the woman had contracted in virtue of the 
accusation brought against her, the veiling of the head being the token of female 
modesty. An earthen vessel was employed, as being of little value. The mingling 
of dust in the water may be explained (as first suggested by Bihr, idem, p. 4438) 
by Gen. iii. 14, comp. with Ps, Ixxii. 9, Mic. vii. 17, Isa. xlix. 238, according to 
which passages, to eat dust was a general mark of meriting a curse, or of the deep- 
est shame and humiliation. Holy water and dust from the floor of the sanctuary 
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were used, to enhance the efficacy of the potion, which thus appeared all the more 
to be the vehicle of the Divine holiness, whose property is to destroy all that is 
sinful. In virtue of the efficacy imparted to the water by the words of the oath, 
and by the blotting out of the written curse, it was called the ‘‘ curse-causing 
water of pain’’ (7). The entrance of the curse into the inmost parts of the body 
was to be effected by drinking (comp. the expression Ps. cix. 18). We say 
effected, not merely symbolized. For, according to the simple meaning of the 
words of ver. 27, the water is to be regarded not merely as the symbol and pledge, 
but as the actual vehicle of the Divine curse (8). Any element of magic is ex- 
cluded by the ethical element which was added, inasmuch as the effect of the 
potion was promoted by the anxiety of an evil conscience in the case of the guilty 
woman, and averted by the gladness of a good conscience in that of the inno- 
cent (9). 

(2d) The purification of a community from the suspicion of bdlood-guiltiness, when 
a slain man was found in the neighborhood, and the murderer could not be dis- 
covered. For this case the law (Deut. xxi. 1-9) prescribed that the elders of the 
city should lead a young heifer, which had not yet been wrought with, into a 
valley in which was a brook, and should there, in the presence of the priests, 
break its neck, and wash their hands over the slain heifer, saying : ‘‘Our hands 
have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. Be merciful, O Lord, unto 
Thy people Israel, whom Thou hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood in the 
midst of Thy people Israel,’’ i.e. let not this blood shed in the midst of us be laid 
to our charge, etc. The object of this transaction was not an atonement. There was 
here no question of a transgression committed through ignorance ; and the ex- 
pression denoting the slaughter of the victim is not UN’, but 2. The blood 
shed was to be removed from the midst of the people, and this was effected by 
the symbolical infliction of capital punishment upon the heifer. This was to pro- 
ceed from the elders, because, according to ch. xix. 12, it was upon them that 
the duty of inquiring into mortal injuries in general devolved. Here, then, the 
idea of a pena vicaria applies : satisfaction is to be made to Divine justice by a 
symbolical infliction of punishment, which thus serves, ver. 8, for a covering of 
blood-guiltiness to the community in question. The elders, by the act of washing 
hands, deny, in the name of the community, all participation in the mortal injury 
which has been done ; perhaps the brook was to carry away also the blood of the 
heifer, The priests do not in this instance officiate as mediators of atonement, 
but, ver. 5, merely as witnesses and judicial functionaries. 

(1) Compare my article, ‘‘Eiferopfer,”? in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xix. p. 
472 sq. An explanation of this offering, as well as the subsequent practice, is 
given in the Talmudic treatise Sota, edited, with an ample commentary, by Wag- 
enseil, 1674 ; compare also Selden, Uzxor hebraica, iii, chs. 18-15 ; Lund, Jiidische 
Heiligthiimer, p. 701 sq. 

(2) [So also Kohler, i. p. 408.] It was, according to ver. 25, taken out of 
the hand of the woman. The husband necessarily furnished the materials, both 
because the wife, as such, had no property of her own, and especially because 
the whole transaction originated with him, and was performed without regard to 
the consent of the wife. 

(3) An offering in a general sense was, however, needed, because, as Bahr (éd., 


p- 445) quite correctly states it, according to the Mosaic ordinances no one who 
approached the Lord in His sanctuary for any purpose was to appear empty (Ex. 
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xxiii, 15, xxxiv. 20), i.e. without an offering. Hence the presentation of an 
offering was to precede the drinking of the water of cursing, as an introduction 
to the whole transaction. 

(4) Comp. Hos. iii. 2, where barley appears as the food becoming an adulter- 
ess. The Jewish explanation goes so far as to say (Svta, ii. 1) that, because the 
act of the adulteress placed her on a level with the cattle, her offering also 
must consist of the food of the cattle. In this case, however, the woman would 
be assumed to be guilty, which is out of the question. 

(5) So Onkelos, and Sota, ii. 2; while the LXX, on the contrary, translate idwp 
xafapdv Cov, and thus understand it simply as pure spring water. 

(6) During the transaction, time was still given to the woman to confess; a 
pause is probably to be assumed after ver. 20. 

(7) The expression 0°) is to be referred, as is shown especially by ver. 27, not 
to the bitter taste, but to the pernicious effects of the water. The Rabbins, on 
the contrary, understood the word literally, and disputed whether anything bitter 
was mingled with the water, or whether it first acquired a bitter taste in the 
mouth of the adulteress who drank of it. 

(8) Keil justly remarks (idem, p. 301) that this water is said to acquire, through 
the word and power of God, a supernatural power, which, though not to be con- 
ceived of as magical, really produces, through its influence on the mind, perni- 
cious effects upon the body of the guilty, and is harmless to the innocent. 

(9) For later traditions, see the article quoted, p. 475 sq. 


IIl.—THE SACRED SEASONS. 
THE SACRED SEASONS IN GENERAL (1) 
§ 144. 
Survey of the Sacred Seasons and their Designations. 


The sanctification of the course of time in general was effected by the morning 
and evening sacrifice, TDF) ndiy (of which we spoke, § 131). Besides this, how- 
ever, special times were also selected, which, establishing by a regular interchange 
of labor and rest a rule of natural life corresponding with a need of human nature, 
offered at the same time a substratum for the communion taking place in worship 
between God and His people. Such sacred seasons, as appointed in the Penta- 
teuch, were, 1st, The seventh day of the week, or Sabbath ; 2d, The new moons, — 
the first-born, as it were, among the days of the month. These were of subordi- 
nate importance, with the exception of the seventh new moon, which was invested 
with a festal character, and bore the name of my BY, the Day of Trumpets. 
3d, The three festival pilgrimages, when the whole congregation assembled at the 
sanctuary, viz.: a. the Passover, with which the annual cycle of festivals com- 
menced in spring, celebrated in the first month of the Mosaic year (Ex. xii. 2), 
on the evening of the 14th Abib or Nisan, with the seven days of unleavened 
bread, kept from the 15th day of the same month onward ; b. the Feast of Weeks 
(Pentecost), seven weeks later ; ¢. the Feast of Tabernacles, from the 15th day of 
the seventh month onward. 4th, The seventh month Tisri, besides being distin- 
guished, as above remarked, by the festal character of its new moon, included 
also the Day of Atonement (0°32 py). In this month the Nn ¥y, (Lev. xxiii. 36), 
which took place on the eighth day, i.e. after the seven days’ celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (the 22d day of the month), terminated the festal half of the 
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year. 5th, Every seventh year was also sacred as the sabbatical year, and every 
seventh sabbatical year as the year of jubilee. The laws concerning sacred seasons 
in general are contained in Ex. xxiii. 10-17, Lev. xxiii. and xxv., Num, xxviii., 
xxix., and Deut. xvi. In Deuteronomy as well as in Exodus, only the three festi- 
val pilgrimages are mentioned ; while the sabbatical solemnities (except in the 
Decalogue, v. 12 sq.) and the new moons are passed over in silence. This circum- 
stance is explained by the consideration that it is in these festival pilgrimages 
alone that stress is laid upon that oneness of the sanctuary which it is the special 
object of Deuteronomy in its enactments concerning worship to inculcate (see 
Deut. xvi. 5-7, 11, 15, 16) (2). 

The most general designation of the sacred seasons which have an appointed 
order of succession is 17) "y,—1/19 signifying an appointed time in general ; 
comp. Num. xxviii. 2. The expression is also used in the superscription, Lev. 
xxiii. 2, of all holy days, including the Sabbath, on which a holy convocation 
(wap 8p) took place ; and therefore, in Ezek. xlvi. 11 (see Hitzig in loco), of 
the new moons also, for these were, according to prophetic legislation, to be days 
of holy convocation (Ezek. xlvi. 8, comp. with Isa. lxvi. 23), which they were 
not as yet in the Pentateuch. More frequently, however, the expression 0™7}1D 
is used in a narrower sense, and restricted, to the exclusion of the new moons 
and Sabbaths, to the days of assembling at the annual festivals (Lev. xxiii. 4; 
Ezek. xlvi. 9; 2 Chron. viii. 18, xxxi. 8). Still narrower is the meaning of the 
word 4, which is the usual name for the three festival pilgrimages, as the rejoic- 
ing festivals of the year. The name seems to have arisen from the cheerful dances 
performed at these seasons (see Judg. xxi. 19-21; compare also, in illustration, 
Ex. xxxii.5 with ver. 19), the verbal root 110 properly meaning to turn in a circle 
(8). Hence this word could not be used of the solemn Day of Atonement, which 
subsequently bore only the name of the Day, x. é&. 8D”, or the Great Day, 
R37 NOY (4). 


(1) Compare my article Festivals of the Ancient Hebrews in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklop. 
[Riehm’s art. ‘‘ Feste’’ in his Handworterbuch. | 

(2) On other differences in the laws concerning the feasts, see the separate dis- 
cussions concerning them. 

(3) In Arabic, the word hhaggun is the name by which the pilgrimages to Mecca 
are denoted. 

(4) That the expression 4M is already used, as is frequently asserted, in the Old 
Testament, x. é&. of the Feast of Tabernacles as the greatest of the rejoicing festi- 
vals of the year, cannot be inferred with any certainty from 1 Kings viii, 2, Ezek. 
xlv., 2 Chron. vii. 8, since the reference made in these passages to the Feast of 
Tabernacles naturally arises from the context. Judg. xxi. 19 may, moreover, be 
understood also of the Passover. Comp, Hengstenberg, Genwineness of the Pen- 
tateuch, ii, p. 66. 


§ 145. 
Reasons which determine the Times of the Feasts. 


The number seven, which from Gen, ii. 2.sq. onward is the sign of Divine per- 
fection (1), forms the fundamental type for the regulation of the sacred seasons. 
It directly determines the order of the sabbatical seasons (§ 147 sq.), and also ex- 
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erts an influence upon the order of the feasts ; for, first, the duration of two of 
the principal ones is (as appears from § 144) for seven days ; secondly, in the 
annual cycle of festivals, the seven weeks between Passover and Pentecost branch 
out into a special circle of feasts: and, finally, the entire number of days of holy 
convocation, i.e. of chief days of feasts, amounts to just seven (the Passover and 
Feast of Tabernacles having each two days of convocation). Of the five yearly 
festivals, the three festal pilgrimages, Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, 
have both an agrarian and an historical significance, but the latter does not occur 
in the Old Testament in the case of the Feast of Pentecost (2). The Day of 
Atonement had, notwithstanding its special and particular significance, an unmis- 
takable relation to the Feast of Tabernacles: as the Passover introduced the har- 
vest festival of unleavened bread, so the Day of Atonement led to the supreme re- 
joicing of the year in the Feast of Tabernacles. This position of the Day of Atone- 
ment indicates that only a people reconciled to God has a right to rejoice in the 
blessing with which He has crowned the year ; see, on the contrary, Hos. ibd gl 
sq. (3). The Day of Atonement served also as an introduction to the year of 
jubilee (§ 152), which, according to the agricultural year, began at harvest (4). 
No hint is given in the law as to the reason why this solemnity was to take place 
on the tenth day of the seventh month (5). The choice of the day has undoubt- 
edly a reflex meaning,—the first decade of the sabbath month was thus to be 
made a season of repentance and self-examination ; and modern Judaism has 
declared the days from the first to the tenth Tisri, days of penitence. The changes 
of the moon, not to mention the new moons, determined the time for celebrating 
the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles, which both took place at the full 
moon; the after-Passover was also celebrated by those who were prevented from 
celebrating the Passover proper, at the next full moon (Num. ix. 9-13, comp. 
9 Chron. xxx. 2); hence amd oedqvng onpelov éoptnc, Wisd. xlii. 7. It must 
further be stated that the Passover took place at about the vernal, the Feast 
of Tabernacles at about the autumnal, equinox (6). Notwithstanding all this, 
however, it is quite erroneous to deduce the significance of the sacred seasons of 
Mosaism from cosmical relations. For heathenism, indeed, which identifies the 
life and government of Deity with the life of the world, the seasons of the 
year, as such, are at the same time God’s seasons, and hence the conspicuous ele- 
ments of the sun’s or the moon’s course have been chiefly used as festal seasons 
(comp. Biabr, Symbolik, ii. p. 546). According to the Old Testament view, on 
the contrary, the laws of the heavenly bodies were to serve as a chronometer 
for the theocratic ordinances (Gen. i. 14; Ps. civ. 19), that the harmony of 
the laws of nature with the laws of the covenant might be manifested in this 
manner also. The new moons at most could be regarded as the chronological 
feasts which George, ¢.g. (Die alteren jiudischen Feste, 1835, p. 193 sq.), has called 
a certain class of Jewish festivals ; these hold, however, a very subordinate position 
in the Pentateuch (see § 150), It may certainly be conjectured, as by Ewald (7), 
that the Israelites (though we have no sufficient data for the assertion) had a so- 
lemnity at the appearance of the full moon, and also solemnities at the seasons of 
spring and harvest, in pre-Mosaic times; we may also, with Philo (8) and the 
moderns, see in the splendor of the full moon a special glorification of the Pass- 
over and Feast of Tabernacles. But what made these feasts, feasts, and the 
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Sabbaths holy days, was not human choice, guided by the order of nature, but 
the enactments of the covenant God, who on the one hand preserved by these 
festivals a lively remembrance of the great facts of His deliverance and guidance 
of His people (comp. Ex. xiii. 9, Lev. xxiii. 42sq., etc.), and on the other admon- 
ished the people to follow their earthly vocation to an agricultural life, in con- 
stant dependence on the Giver of all the blessings of nature, and to regard these 
blessings as inalienably connected with the ordinances of the covenant. 


(1) On the sacred numbers, see Kliefoth, ‘‘ die Zahlensymbolik der hl. Schrift,’’ 
Theol. Zeitschrift von Dieckhoff und Kliefoth, 1862, pp. 1-89, 241-453, 509-623 ; 
and also Leyrer’s article, ‘‘ Zahlen bei den Hebriiern,’’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 
XViii. p. 360 sq. 

(2) Which may explain why it seems to occupy a lower position than the other 
two, and is entirely omitted in the prophecy of Ezekiel, xlv. 21 sq. 

(3) Comp. Hupfeld, de primitiva et vera festorum ap. Hebreos ratione, ii. p. 
12: ‘‘ Que enim esset terre et proventuum consecratio a populo profano peracta, h. e. 
communis vite labe polluto, nist antea lustratus et expiatus sedenuo sacraverit ?? Hos. 
ix. 1 sqq., a prophetic saying, referring most probably to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, rings out the threatening, ‘‘ Rejoice not, O Israel,’ etc., in the midst of 
the harvest-rejoicings of the apostate people. 

(4) Even the relation in which the Day of Atonement stands to the year of 
jubilee, shows that its significance must not be limited to that of an introductory 
solemnity to the Feast of Tabernacles. The high rank accorded to it among the 
Mosaic solemnities entirely forbids our placing it on a level with the preparation 
for the Passover on the 10th Nisan (§ 153), which had no festal character at all. 

(5) See in Carpzov’s Appar. antig. s. cod. p. 433, the Rabbinical fancies on this 
subject, viz. because Adam sinned and repented on the 10th Tisri, or because 
Abraham was circumcised on this day, or because this was the day on which 
Moses came down from the mount and made an atonement for transgression with 
the golden calf, etc. Philo (de septen. ed. M. ii. p. 297) points to the signifi- 
cance of the number ten as the number of perfection, which he then, in his 
manner, refers to the ethical value of the fast prescribed on this day. Accord- 
ing to Bihr (Symbolik, ii. p. 673), the Day of Atonement is by the number ten 
designated as the most comprehensive and perfect of days; so too Kiirtz (Sacri- 
Jicial Worship, p. 387). 

(6) Philo, de septen. ed. M. ii. p. 297, interprets this point in his own manner. 
Article, Heste der alten Hebr. 

(7) Comp. Ewald, ‘‘ De feriarum hebr. origine ac ratione,’’ Zeitschr. fiir Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. p. 414 sqq. 

(8) See Philo, adem, p. 297: twa up we? juépav pdvov GAAd Kal vixrwp mAhpNe 6 Kébc- 
Hog ] TOV mayKdAov gwrdc, Comp. P. 293. 


§ 146. 
The Celebration of the Holy Days. 


On the celebration of the holy days, the following general remarks may be made : 

1. Besides the sacrifices prescribed for every day, certain special public sacrifices, 
differing in character according to the several festivals, also took place. The 
laws respecting these are found in Num, xxviii. and xxix. 

2. On seven annual feast-days (the days of convocation mentioned § 145), namely, 
the first and seventh days of unleavened bread, the day of the Feast of Weeks, 
the new moon Sabbath, the Day of Atonement, and the first and last days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, rest from labor was commanded as well as on the weekly 
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Sabbath. There was, however, this difference, that while on the weekly Sabbath 
and the Day of Atonement all labor (maxyn-93) was forbidden (Lev. xxiii. 3, 
31, comp. with Num. xxix. 7), on the other above-named six days of rest only 
my NaXyn-42 (Vulg. servile opus) was proscribed, Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 21, 25, 35, 36, 
comp. Num. xxviii. 18, etc. The latter did not exclude, asis evident from Ex. 
xii. 16, the preparation of food (1). Hence in the Pentateuch the expression 
jinaw naw (high day of rest), denoting the stricter abstinence from work, is used 
only of the weekly Sabbath and the Day of Atonement, Lev. xvi. 31, comp. 
xxiii. 28; while even the simpler expression N3W is applied only to the rest-days 
of the feast of the seventh month (2), and, according to the common explanation 
of Ley. xxiii. 11, 15 to the first day of unleavened bread (3). In the intervening 
days of the two festival weeks, work was permitted (4). 

3. The positive element in the celebration of the weekly Sabbaths and the sab- 
batical feast-days is contained in the regularly recurring formula wap RP) of Lev. 
xxiii. and Num. xxviii. This expression does not mean, as the LXX and Vul- 
gate understand it, Kyry dyia éora: tyiv, vocabitur sanctus, or, as Cocceius and 
Vitringa (see Synag. vet. p. 288 sq.), and among moderns Saalschiitz (Mosaisches 
Recht, p. 887), by comparing Ex. xxxii. 5, Jer. xxxvi. 9, explain it, indictio 
sancti, proclamatio sanctitatis, but a holy calling together, and is intended to signify, 
as Ezekiel, xlvi. 3, 9, expresses it, that the people were to come to the sanctuary 
to worship. A wniversal command, however, to appear in the sanctuary (the 78), 
according to later designation) only took place with regard to the three festal 
pilgrimages, and then was given only to the male population, Ex. xxiii. 14, 17, 
Deut. xvi. 16. 

4, They who came to the feasts were not to appear before the Lord empty (Ex. 
xxiii. 15, comp. xxxiv. 20, Deut. xvi. 16), but each, as ver. 17 says, was to ‘* give 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which he hath given thee.”” This 
refers to the free-will offerings, ver. 10, the Deuteronomian tenths (§ 186. 3), the 
first-born of cattle (§ 136. 1), the first-fruits (§ 136. 2), etc., and the peace-offer- 
ings formed of them, which were preceded by burnt-offerings, Num. x. 10, festal 
repasts following, comp. 2 Chron, xxx. 22 (5). 


(1) See the thorough discussion of this matter in Gusset’s Lex. hebr. ed. 2, pp. 
817 sq. and 1582. é : 

(2) Probably (as Gusset, idem, p. 1581, perceives) because these days derived a 
specially sabbatical character from the sabbatic month. 

(8) According to another interpretation, Lev. xxiii. 11, 15 refers only to the 
weekly Sabbath (see Hupfeld, idem, p. 4). Bihr’s assertion, idem, p. 582, that 
in the Old Testament the word Sabbath sometimes also designates the whole sys- 
tem of feasts and festal seasons, is quite incorrect. On the form of the word 
[Naw = caBBariousc, see Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb. § 163 d. 

(4) The laws by which this liberty was subsequently limited, are given in the 
Mishna treatise Moéd Katon, ii. 11. : 

(5) Very few notices of the sacred seasons are found in the canonical books 
after the Pentateuch. This applies especially to the book of Joshua, which 
mentions (v. 10 sqq.) only the first Passover celebrated in the land of Canaan. If 
this book, closely connected as it is with the Pentateuch, and acknowledged to 
presuppose it, makes no further mention of festal celebrations and such matters, 
it must be plain to every unprejudiced reader how little the non-existence of the 
feasts can be inferred from the silence of subsequent books concerning them. 
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II. THE SABBATICAL SEASONS, 


(@) THE WEEKLY SABBATH (1). 
§ 147. 
1. Antiquity and Origin of the Sabbath. 


The word Naw, which is mostly a feminine, was probably, as is shown by tts 
form with suffixes (A3Y), originally an abstract contracted from ND3W (rest, 
avérravorc, Josephus, Ant. i. 1.) (2). The full expression is, however, N37 OY. 

The Sabbath, which many regard as instituted in Paradise, and others derive, 
as the day of Saturn, from the oldest heathenism, viz. the Egyptian, is, according 
to the Pentateuch, of purely Mosaic origin (3). In Gen. ii. 1, indeed, the hallow- 
ing of the seventh day, but not the promulgation among men of a command to 
observe it, is connected with creation (4). In patriarchal times, too, we meet 
with no trace of the Sabbath. Accordingly [some of] the Fathers, when opposing 
Judaism, emphatically insisted that the righteous before the time of Moses 
obtained God’s approbation, although they observed no Sabbath (5). The first 
injunction concerning the Sabbath appears, Ex. xvi. 5, 22-30, on the occasion of 
the gathering of the manna, and in a form which seems to indicate that the 
Sabbath was not then known to the people. It was not till they had been thus 
initiated in the celebration of the Sabbath, by experiencing the blessing resting 
upon it, that the special promulgation of the Sabbath command followed at Sinai. 
The expression used of the Sabbath, Ex, xx. 8, ‘¢ Remember’? (131), is not in- 
tended to recall the Sabbath to mind as an ancient institution, but requires the 
people to be from that time onward mindful of the Sabbath-day, and thus entirely 
corresponds with the ‘‘ observe” (1)0¥) of the parallel passage, Deut. v. 12 (6). 
Neh. ix. 14 also testifies to the Mosaic origin of the Sabbath. To derive the Sab- 
bath from heathenism is decidedly opposed to the Old Testament, which declares 
the Sabbath to be a sign between Jehovah and His people, whose part it is to 
acknowledge that the Lord has consecrated Israel to be His people (Ex. xxxi. 13; 
Ezek. xx. 12) (7). Neither can this derivation be supported by the history of 
religion (8). It is true that the notion of sacredness of the nwmber seven was very 
widely diffused in antiquity ; but this may be sufficiently explained by its fre- 
quent and significant occurrence in natural events, especially in the planetary 
system of the ancients and the course of the moon (9). The cycle of the week, too, 
which was perhaps originally formed as the quarter of the synodic lunar month 
(so Hengstenberg), though not perfectly corresponding thereto, reaches back to 
pre-Mosaic times (see Gen. xxix. 27 sq., and perhaps even vii. 4, 10, viii. 10, 12, 
xvii, 12, xxi. 4) (10), Still the week of seven days was by no means universally 
diffused in antiquity: the ancient Egyptians especially, to whom Dio Cassius, 
xxxvil, 18 sq. (11), refers the seven-days week, previously used, according to 
recent investigations (12), a ten-days division of time. [Until recently no trace 
of a religious observance of the seventh day, or any other week-day, could be 
shown (13), but George Smith (The Assyrian Hponym Canon, London, 1875) has 
now discovered that the Assyrians divided the first eight-and-twenty days of 
every month into four weeks of seven days each, and observed every last week- 
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day as a day of rest; and Fr. Delitzsch thinks he has found the word Sabbath in 
a list of synonyms (German translation of G. Smith’s Chaldee Genesis, p. 300 sq.). 
But aside from the fact that these discoveries need confirmation, that the age of 
the witnesses in the case remains to be determined, and that it is still a question 
whether the Assyrians did not observe the seventh day because it was regarded 
as an unlucky day, the Mosaic Sabbath is, in any case, peculiar in its independence 
of the changes of the moon, and in its significance, as an institution consecrated 
to Jehovah, and resting upon the covenant relation of Israel to Jehovah. | (13). 
The customary combination of the Jewish Sabbath with the day of Saturn in 
Greek and Roman authors (14), rests upon the reference of the seven days of the 
week, to the planets. Of this the Old Testament knows nothing ; and even in 
heathenism the notion does not seem of very great antiquity (15). Its general 
diffusion, says Dio Cassius, idem, is not yet old (16),—the passage in Herodotus, 
ii. 82, which informs us that among the Egyptians every month and day was 
sacred to some god, having reference to the days not (as is now proved) of the 
week, but of the month, each of the thirty days of the month having its special 
tutelar divinity. The oldest testimony for the practice in question is the oracular 
saying in Eusebius, Prep. ev. 5. 14, where the invocation of the seven planets on 
their seven days is referred to the magician Ostanes, who was, according to 
Pliny, Hist. nat. 30, 2, a contemporary of Xerxes. That succession of the planets, 
on which the naming of the days of the week is founded, rests, moreover, ac- 
cording to the above-cited passage of Dio Cassius (see on this matter Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, p. 941 sqq.), upon artificial theories, one of which assumes a divi- 
sion of the day into 24 hours. On this account it is a doubtful proceeding to 
attribute (as Baur does) to the identification of the Sabbath with Saturn’s day 
the weight of a very ancient tradition. The association of ideas, however, which 
led to this combination may easily be perceived (17). The idea of an easy and 
happy life was so closely connected with the idea of Saturn (Hesiod, Op. et d. 
170; Pindar, OJ. 2. 70 sq.), that 6 ém? Kpdvov ioc (Lucian. Fugit. 17) signified a 
lazy life (18). With the Romans, too, it was natural to compare the Jewish 
Sabbath with its leisure, and as being the day on which, as Tacitus (Hist. v. 4, 
comp. Justin, Hist. 36. 2) states the matter, their labors were once brought to an 
end by their deliverance from Egypt, with their own Saturnalia. No Roman or 
Grecian author, however, knows anything of any heathen celebration of the 
seventh day of the week. Such a celebration is, on the contrary, regarded by 
Roman authors as something specifically Jewish, and therefore as a fit subject of 
scorn for the satirists (19) ; Seneca, e.g., considering that to keep the Sabbath 
was ‘‘septimam fere partem wtatis perdere,”? When Josephus and Philo speak of 
a general diffusion of the rest of the Sabbath, this must be referred to the ever- 
increasing imitation of Jewish customs prevailing in those centuries (20) ; for the 
leisure of the seventh day was not only grateful to proselytes to J udaism, but was 
also adopted by the heathen (21), especially after the day of Saturn (of the ‘‘sidus 
triste,’? Juvenal, Sat. vi. 569) was, in consequence of the introduction of eastern 
astrology, regarded as a dies ater, and consequently as unfavorable to any under- 
taking, especially to a journey (Tibull. 1, 8,718). 


(1) Compare my article “‘ Sabbath”? in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xiii. p. 198 sqq. 
[also Hessey’s Bampton Lectures on Sunday, 1860 (3d ed. 1866); and on the other 
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side, Gilfillan on the Sabbath, 1862; and a series of articles by W. D. Love in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1880-81]. ; kom 

(2) According to another view (so Ewald, Ausf. Lehrd. § 155 c), the word is said 
to be originally a masculine after the form wp, and to designate the day itself 
as the celebrator. The mode of expression, however, in several passages (e.g. 
Ex. xxxi. 15, ‘‘on the seventh day is N3W’’) does not agree with this notion. 
(Compare also Béttcher, Ausf. Lehrb. § 621. 4, with note 2.) The view according 
to which Naw is said to to be contracted from NYIW (= éBdoudc, an expression 
which is certainly sometimes placed for the Sabbath, 2 Mace. vi. 11, xii. 38, efe.), 
and to denote the seventh day (Lact. inst. 7, 14 : dies sabbati, qui lingua Hebreorum 
a numero nomen accepit), rests on no better foundation than does the combination 
of the root NY with 3W by Bahr, Symbolik des mos. Kultus, ii. p. 582 sq. On the 
contemptuous explanation of this word in Apion, see Josephus in his work against 
the latter (ii. 2). The LXX, New Testament, Josephus, and others render the 
word not merely by 7d c4BBarov, but also by ra o48fara; the latter plural form 
with a singular meaning might have been an imitation of the Aramean form of 
the stat. emph., but is probably to be explained by the analogy of the names of 
other sacred seasons, as éykaiva, duc. Comp. Buttmann, Gramm. des neutest. 
Sprachidioms, p. 21; the same, on the metaplasm in the declension of this plural. 

(3) [Wellhausen, i. 116, observes that the observance of the Sabbath as a day 
of rest, necessarily presupposes fixed settlement and agriculture, which also clearly 
appears in the ground for its observance in the Jehovistic Deuteronomy, and that, 
since the cattle must be fed on the Sabbath, there is no Sunday in the life of shep- 
herds, and none is necessary. But this is certainly no argument against the Mosaic 
origin of the Sabbath, because the Mosaic legislation was given to a people about to 
settle in the land of Canaan. But aside from this, the remark of Wellhausen is 
not important, since the feeding of cattle is not forbidden on the Sabbath, and 
even during the wandering in the desert the Israelites had other occupations be- 
sides the pasturage of cattle. Comp. e.g. Ex. xvi. 22 sqq., Num. xv. 32.] 

(4) So also the prevailing Jewish interpretation understands the words as 2M 
tayn-by (Rashi in loco), An allusion to the Sabbath can only be discovered in 
Gen. iv. 3 by an incorrect explanation of D0’. 7p. 

(5) Justinus Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. cap. 19. 27 ; Ireneus, Ado. haer. iv. 16. 2; 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. i. 4. 

(6) Gerhard, Loe. th, ed. Cott. v. p. 811, rightly says, admonemur hae voce, quod 
ad preceptorum divinorum observantiam requiratur animus memor et vigilans. 

(7) So even the Jews themselves regard the Sabbath as un ordinance specifically 
their own. See Selden, idem, iii. 10; hence in the synagogue worship the Sabbath 
is greeted as a bride (comp, Buxtorf, Synag. jud. p. 299). 

(8) See Baur, Der hebriische Sabbath und die Nationalfeste des mosaischen Kultus, 
Tibinger Zeitschr. 1832, No. 8, p. 125 sq. In modern works, and especially in 
Oschwald’s Ohristliche Sonntagsfeier, 1850, p. 18 sq., a great abuse has been com- 
mitted in maintaining traditionary positions which cannot be proved. The aim 
of this work is to obtain an historical foundation for the opinion that the Sab- 
bath was not abrogated with the ceremonial law, by asserting its pre-Mosaic and 
extra-Mosaic existence. It is worthy of notice how a one-sided Nomism here 
allies itself with certain hypotheses of the history of religion which subserve a 
totally different interest. Far more judiciously has the matter in question been 
bp by Liebetrut in his work Die Sonntagsfeier das Wochenfest des Volkes Gottes, 

Cn Philo, de mundi opif. ed. Mang. i. p. 24 ; Plutarch, de Hi ap. Delph. 
cap. 17, 

(10) [That the week of seven days, and along with it the presumption of the 
Sabbath observance, is very aucient, and came from the Bab lonians to other 
nations, appears to be established by Schrader (Studien und Rritiken, 1874, pp. 
343-353), aud is accepted by Riehm and Dillmann as proved. | 

(11) Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 18 sq. : ‘‘ The division of days, according to the seven 
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so-called planets, began with the Egyptians, and has been, but not, I believe, very 
long, adopted by all nations. The ancient Greeks, so far as I know, were unac- 
quainted with it. It is now, however, customary among all people, and even 
among the Romans, and has become to a certain extent indigenous,” etc. 

(12) See Lepsius, Chronol. der Aegypter, i. p. 22. Brugsch in the Zeitschr. der 
deutschen morgenlind. Gesellsch. ili. p. 2'71. 

(18) Especially not among the Egyptians, not even, indeed, according to the 
passage of Dio Cassius cited above, the subject of which is the merely astrologi- 
cal import of the seven days of the week, and by no means the special sacredness 
of one of them. Nor among the Arabs ; for though, clothed in black, they sacri- 
ficed an ox to Saturn on his day in a hexagonal black temple, the reason was not 
that the seventh day was hallowed by them, but that Saturn was feared as the evil 
power, the planet Jupiter being also worshipped by them on his day by the sacri- 
fice of a hog (see Stiihr, Religionssyst. des Orients, p. 407). Nor even among the 
Greeks ; for though Oschwald, id. (comp. v. Bohlen, Altes Indien, ii. p. 245 ; Baur, 
id. p. 135 sq.), asserts that in Grecian literature, and even so early as Homer and 
Hesiod, we meet with decided testimony to the sacredness of the seventh day, this 
can only refer, so far as a proof of an analogy with the Sabbath is concerned, to 
those verses quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14; Eusebius, Prap. ev. xiii. 12, 
which are confessedly of Greco-Jewish fabrication. Hesiod himself speaks, Op. et 
d. ver. 770 sq., of the seventh day of the month as sacred to Apollo, and of other 
days of the month as appropriated to other deities. (See Hermann, (ottesdienstl. 
Alterth. der Griechen, § 44, note 5; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 430 sqq.) Finally, 
the Roman calendar had, as is known, absolutely nothing to do with the weekly 
cycle and the consecration of the seventh day of the week ; its feast of Saturn 
took place but once a year, in December (generally on the 19th), and lasted, after 
the era of Augustus for three, after that of Caligula for fivedays. (When seven 
days were reckoned, as Martial. 14. 72, Lucian. epist. Saturn. 25, other festivals 
were included.) 

(14) A combination subsequently adopted by the Rabbins, masmuch as they 
call the planet Saturn *D3U. 

(15) Comp. Ewald, Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des Morgenl. iii. p. 417. 

(16) For asummary of the evidence that the several week-days were called after 
the planets, see Selden, idem, iii. 19. 

(17) Dio Cassius alludes to this when he mentions, as a peculiarity of the 
Jewish Sabbath, the oidév rd maparav dpav (cap. 16), épyov ovdevd¢e orovdaiov mpooar- 
tecba: (cap. 17). ‘ 

(18) On the torpor Saturni, comp. Servius on Virgil, An. vi. 714). ; 

(19) Comp. Ovid, De art. amat. i. 415 sq. ; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-106 ; Persius, 
vy. 179-184 ; Martialis, iv. 4, 7. The saying of Tacitus, ‘‘ Moses, quo sibi in poste- 
rum gentem firmaret, novos ritus contrariosque ceteris mortalibus indidit,’’ refers, as 
appears from the context, among other things to the celebration of the Sabbath. 

(20) Josephus, in the frequently misunderstood passage, c. Ap. ii. 39, says : 
‘There is no city, whether Greek or barbarian, and no single nation, to which 
the custom of the seventh day, which we celebrate by intermission of labor, has 
not penetrated.’? As appears from the connection of the whole passage, this rhe- 
torical exaggeration by no means speaks of an institution akin to the Sabbath as 
having existed from of old among the heathen. The passage in Philo (Vil Mos. 
ii. p. 137), when his hyperboles are reduced to their due proportion, testifies to 
nothing more than Seneca complains of, when, in the well-known words in 
Augustine, Civ. dei, vi. 11 (Seneca, Opp. ed. Hase, iii. p. 427), he laments the 
mimicry of Jewish customs: ‘‘ usque eo sceleratissimw gentis conswetudo convaluit, 
ut per omnes jam terras recepta sit ; victi victoribus leges dederunt.” f 

(21) Comp. how Tertullian, Apol. cap. 16, speaks of heathen que diem Saturna 
otio et victui decernunt, exorbitantes et ipsi a Judaico more, quem ignorant, 1.€. be- 
cause they are unacquainted with the religious meaning of the Sabbath. 
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§ 148. 
2. The Idea of the Sabbath. 


In conformity with what has already been advanced, the meaning of the Sab- 
bath is to be known from the Old Testament alone. The chief passages relating 
to it are Gen. ii. 3, Ex. xx. 11, xxxi. 13-17, the essential matter of which is as 
follows :—God created the world in six days, and rested on the seventh, and 
therefore blessed and hallowed this day, on which His work was complete. 
Hence the people whom He has consecrated to Himself, and who acknowledge 
the Creator and Lord of the world as their God, are also to hallow the seventh 
day as a day of rest after every six days’ labor in the works of their calling, and 
this is to be a sign of the covenant between God and His people. These propo- 
sitions contain the following thoughts : 1. Man, like God, is to work and to rest ; 
thus human life is to be a copy of Divine life. But especially must the people 
who are called to be the instrument of restoring the Divine order in earthly life 
be seen to be the peculiar possession of the living God, by an alternation of work 
and rest corresponding with the rhythm of the Divine life. 2. Divine labor ter- 
minates in happy rest ; not till the Creator rests satisfied in the contemplation of 
His works is His creation itself complete. So, too, human labor is not to run on 
in resultless circles, but to terminate ina happy harmony of existence. This 
thought, as we shall see hereafter (§ 152), is impressed with especial clearness on 
the institution of the year of jubilee with which the sabbatic seasons close. The 
idea of the Sabbath, however, extends further. That the whole course of human 
history is not to run on in dreary endlessness ; that its events are to have a posi- 
tive termination ; are to find a completion in an harmonious and God-given order, 
—is already guaranteed by the Sabbath of creation, and prefigured by the sab- 
batical seasons. The Divine rest of the seventh day of creation, which has no 
evening, hovers over the world’s progress, that it may at last absorb it into itself. 
It is upon the very fact that the rest ef God, the xardéravoic Oeov, is also to be a 
rest for man, and that God has declared this by the institution of the Sabbath, 
that Heb. iv. founds a proof for the proposition : dpa aroAeirerat caBBarioude rw 
Aa@ Tov Oeov (ver. 9) (1). This idea of the Sabbath finds its formal expression in 
the number seven, this number frequently appearing in natural occurrences as 
apiOude Tedeoddpo¢ and aroxaracrarixdc, as Philo calls it (2). It thus became the 
sign-manual of the perfection in which the progress of the world was, according 
to Divine charter, to result, and a special pledge of the perfection of the king- 
dom of God (8). 

The full purport, however, of the idea of the Sabbath is not attained until that 
dominion of sin and death, which have entered into the development of mankind, 
is taken into account. It was after the curse of God was imposed upon the earth, 
and man condemned to labor in the sweat of his brow in the service of his perish- 
able existence, that the desire for the rest of God took the form of a longing for 
redemption (Gen. v. 29). Israel, too, learned, by suffering under Egyptian op- 
pression without any refreshing intermission, to sigh for rest. When their God 
bestowed upon them their regularly recurring period of rest, by leading them out 
of bondage, this ordinance became at the same time a thankful solemnity in re- 
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membrance of the deliverance they had experienced. Hence it is said, in the second 
version of the Decalogue (Deut. v. 15): ‘‘ Remember that thou wast a bondman 
in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God brought thee out thence, with a 
mighty hand and a stretched-out arm ; therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath-day.’’ This passage does not, as it has often been un- 
derstood, merely urge a motive for the special duty of not hindering servants 
from resting on the seventh day ; nor, on the other hand, does it contain, as has 
also been asserted, the proper objective reason for the sanctification of the Sab- 
bath, which is, on the contrary, expressed, as already said, in the first version of 
the Decalogue, Ex. xx. 11 ; but it applies to the keeping of the Sabbath, in par- 
ticular, that consideration which is the deepest subjective incitement to the ful- 
filling of the whole law (4). How closely the remembrance of the deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage was bound up with this very institution of the Sabbath, 
is evident from what, according to the testimony of Roman authors given above 
(Tacitus, Hist. v. 4; Justin, Hist. 36. 2), was known to the heathen concerning 
the reason for the celebration of the Sabbath. 

We have thus explained how the Sabbath teaches to look upward, onward, 
and backward; but one point, important in an ethical aspect, remains to be no- 
ticed. The Sabbath has its significance only as the seventh day, preceded by six 
days of labor. The first part of the command, Ex. xx. 9, to hallow the Sabbath, 
is itself equally a command: ‘‘Six days shalt thou labor and do all that thou 
hast to do, but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God” (5). Thus it 
is only upon the foundation of preceding labor in our vocation that the rest of the 
Sabbath is to be reared. The saying, Gen. iii. 19, ‘In the sweat of thy face thou 
shalt eat bread,’’ remains in force, The Sabbath is only intended to prevent 
self-exhaustion in earthly labor (6), and to sanctify the works of our calling by 
the end toward which they tend. The humane character of the Mosaic law which 
is stamped upon the ordinance of the Sabbath, especially in the benefits it con- 
fers upon menials, the strangers dwelling in the midst of Israel, and the beasts 
of draught and burden (Ex. xx. 10, xxiii. 12), and the civil and social advan- 
tages it brings, cannot be further dwelt on here (7). 


(1) This, as is well known, was further explained by the ancient Church of the 
seventh of the seven thousand years during which the world was to continue its 
course, and which was to be its sabbatical consummation (see especially Lactan- 
tius, Inst. vii. 14). 

(2) Comp. Baur, id., and Philo, de mundi opif. M. i. p. 24, de septenario, M. ii. 
p- 281. Philo’s mysticism of numbers is founded upon the circumstance that seven 
ig that number in the decade which is not produced, and which, within the decade, 
does not produce. Thus seven becomes the symbol of the immutable, the complete. 
However little weight we may attribute to this, it is at all events remarkable that 
a certain importance of the number seven glimmers through, in one way or other, 
in every one of the more developed religions of antiquity. ‘ 

(8) The view brought forward, chiefly by Bihr (Symbolik des mos. Kultus, i. p. 
187), that three is the signature of the Godhead, four that of the world, seven as the 
number in which three and four meet and combine in one number, the signature of 
the connection of God and the world, is not tenable. Comp. on this point, besides 
what is quoted § 145, note 1, Liimmert, Zur Revision der biblischen Zahlensymbolik, 
Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1864, No. 1. He says, p. 7: ‘‘ As often as seven recurs 
in the enumeration of sections of time, there is a period of sacred rest, a time of 
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the Lord, when earthly work is laid aside,—a type of the consummation which 
will take place in that sabbatic rest which remaineth to the people of God. : 

(4) Deut. v. 15 bears the same relation to Ex. xx. 11 as does e.g. Deut. xxvi. 
8 sq. to previous laws concerning the offering of the first-fruits. [This view of 
the passage is not accepted by Riehm (p. 1310) and Dillmann (p. 216) who regard 
it as expressing the thought that Israel, as Jehovah’s property by deliverance 
from Egypt, is bound to observe the Sabbath. | 

(5) It is not correct to say, with Hengstenberg, that the chief matter with 
respect to the Sabbath is not that it is exactly the seventh day, but that it is the 
weekly recurring rest day of the people. The sabbatical seasons are closing 
periods. The idea of Sunday is quite different. 

(6) Keil, Bibl. Archéol. i. p. 862 : ‘‘ As a corrective of the injury arising from 
that severe and burdensome labor, the result of the curse, which tends to alienate 
man from God.”’ 

(7) It was remarked, § 12, what good service has been done in these respects, 
especially by J. D. Michaelis. The Old Testament sabbatic ordinances have in 
this respect found an eloquent eulogist in Proudhon, the communist (Die Sonn- 
tagsfeier, betrachtet in Hinsicht auf dffentliche Gesundheit, Moral, Familien- und 
Birgerleben ; aus dem Franzésischen, Ratibor, 1850). The bringing forward of 
such utilitarian considerations is not on the whole unjustifiable, if they are stated 
as merely secondary, and are deduced without violence from the principle ; but 
only total misconception or gross perversion of the ideal import of the Mosaic law 
can characterize them as the proper explanation of the Mosaic ordinances. 


§ 149, 
3. The Celebration of the Sabbath. 


According to the foregoing remarks, the Sabbath is a Divine institution, or, to 
speak more correctly, a gift of Divine grace for the sanctification of the people 
(Ezek. xx. 12) (1). In other words, the Sabbath is first of all of a sacramental 
nature. To the Divine gift the conduct or devotion of the people which God 
requires must correspond, and thus a sacrificial is added to the sacramental 
element. If the sacrificial, however, is placed in the foreground, as by Ewald 
(Antiquities, p. 110 sqq.), who views the Sabbath as a sacrifice of rest, or if the 
sabbatical abstinence from labor is, as a cessation from business and a renuncia- 
tion of gain, even placed on a level with fasting, as by Knobel (on Lev. xxiii.), 
we have in either case a thorough misconception of the Old Testament view (2). 
In the Old Testament, the Sabbath, so far from presenting any painful aspect of 
renunciation, is regarded asa delight (Isa, lviii. 13), a day of joy (compare the 
song for the Sabbath, Ps. xcii. and Hos. ii. 13) (8). 

It is in this sense that we must regard the enactments with respect to the celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath. The first point is the resting from labor, to which belongs 
not merely the intermission of servile work (field work even in the seasons of 
ploughing and harvest, Ex, xxxiv. 21 ; gathering wood, Num, xv. 82), but also, 
Ex. xvi. 23, omission of the preparation of food,—the prohibition to kindle fire: 
in their dwellings, xxxv. 8, referring without doubt to the latter. The Israelites 
were also forbidden to go out of the camp, xvi. 19, on the Sabbath, whence the 
prohibition of travelling on that day subsequently arose. Capital punishment, 
XXxi. 14, xxxv. 2, viz. by stoning, Num. xv. 35 sq., was attached to the trans- 
gression of these enactments, as it was to that of all the fundamental laws of the 
theocracy. It was quite in harmony with these appointments of the law, that the 
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bearing of burdens, Jer. xvii. 21, and trading, Amos viii. 5 sq., were declared incom- 
patible with the Sabbath, and that Nehemiah ordered a barring of the gates, Neh. 
xiii.15, 19,to prevent the trading whose discontinuance had, according to x. 31, been 
promised. The positive celebration of the Sabbath arose from its appointment for 
worship. Besides the consecration it received from the doubling of the morning 
and evening sacrifices (Num. xxviii. 9), and the renewal of the shewbread (Lev. 
xxiv. 8), a holy convocation, wp 81), also took place on this day (see § 146. 
3). As it was possible for only a small portion of the people to visit the central 
sanctuary, meetings for hearing and meditating on the Divine word may have 
taken place in very early times, but the first trace of such assemblies is found in 
2 Kings iv. 23. Greater prominence is unmistakably given in the law to the 
negative than to the positive side of Sabbath sanctification ; and it is totally 
incorrect to assert with Hengstenberg that the cessation from labor enjoined on 
the Sabbath was merely a means, the end being public worship. It is worthy of 
remark tiat the later prophetic passages which insist on the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, such as Isa. lvi. 2, lviii. 18 sq., Jer. xvii. 21 sqq., confine themselves to 
declaring what ought not to be done on the Sabbath ; Isa. lviii. 18 even forbids 
unprofitable idleness and empty talk. Are we then to conclude that that positive 
sanctification of the Sabbath, which consists in public worship, was less intended 
by the law? Such a notion is opposed by the whole development of the Sabbath 
idea just described. We must rather recognize here that wise tuition of the law, 
which does not expressly command much, because it leaves much to be the spon- 
taneous result of the given facts, types, and ordinances (comp. § 84). Such a 
process, from negative to positive, from the external to the internal, was latent in 
the legal prescriptions concerning the rest of the Sabbath. Besides insuring 
that recreation which is, as we have said, their proper aim, they go as far as is 
needful in preparing the ground for a positive sanctification of the day, the 
motives for which are thus implanted in the nation’s heart (4) ; while the enact- 
ments, on the contrary, with which the later Judaism encompassed the command 
concerning the Sabbath, were wholly adapted to repress a cheerful observance of 
the day (5). 

(1) Ezek. xx. 12: ‘‘I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me and 
them, that it might be known that I, Jehovah, sanctify them.” 

(2) [Dillmann’s view (p. 215 sq.) is similar to that of Ewald. According to 
Lemme (Die religionsgeschichtiche Bedeutung des Dekalogs, p. 59 sqq.) the inac- 
tivity of the Sabbath rest is the expression of dependence upon God. “ Since a 
false activity, in a pretended influence upon the Deity, is excluded (this is to Him 
the fundamental thought of the previous commandments of the decalogue), inac- 
tivity becomes parallel to the thought of the right dependence upon God.’’] 

(3) At their first celebration of the Sabbath, the people received a substantial 
pledge of the blessing with which its faithful observance would be rewarded, and 
of the bountiful compensation contemplated for what was lost by cessation from 
labor (Ex. xvi. 29). 

(4) Comp. Vitringa, De Synag. vet., p. 295 f. , 

(5) These enactments were made in the centuries between Ezra and Christ. 
On the importance attached during the captivity to the ordinance of the Sabbath 
as one of those portions of the ceremonial law which could be practised by the 
Jews scattered among the heathen, comp. Prophetism. The above-quoted passages, 
however, of the book of Nehemiah, especially x. 31, according to which the 
people had to bind themselves by oath to give up trading on the Sabbath, show 
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that at that time a strict observance of the Sabbath had not yet become a custom 
of the people. There is, however, in the measures taken by Nehemiah for the 
preservation of the sabbatic rest, nothing of the microscopic casuistry of after 
times. On the scrupulousness with which the Sabbath was observed in the times 
of the Maccabees, see the above-cited article, p. 290, where will also be found, 
p. 201 sqq., a collection of the most important prescriptions of the later Judaism. 


(6) THE NEW MOON SABBATH. 
§ 150. 


By the term new moon, according to the sense in which the law uses it, we must 
undoubtedly understand, not the astronomical new moon, but the jirst appearance 
of the moon’s sickle, which was thus designated by other ancient nations also, and 
certainly by the later Jews (1). The ordinary new moons were only subordinate 
festivals, on which (Num. xxviii. 11-15) an increased burnt-offering was offered, 
accompanied, as appears from x. 10, by a blowing of trumpets. They were chiefly 
used, as may be conjectured from 1 Sam. xx. 5 sq., for family sacrifices. Labor 
was not forbidden on these days ; but in later times, as may be inferred from Amos 
viii. 5, a stricter observance seems to have been enacted, at least in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes.—The seventh new moon, viz. that of the month Tisri in the autumn, 
on the contrary, was a sabbatical day. Its proper name, 7J!7A OY, the day of 
trumpet-sounding, seems to indicate that the use of trumpets in public worship 
took place with special solemnity on this day. The meaning of the blowing of 
trumpets is evident from Num. x. 9 sq. : ‘If ye go to war, . . . ye shall blow an 
alarm with the trumpets, and ye shall be remembered before the Lord. . . . Also 
in the days of your gladness, your solemn days or new moons, ye shall blow with 
trumpets at your burnt-offerings and at your peace-offerings, for a memorial before 
your God’? (DIT 199 137). According to this, the sounding of trumpets at 
worship took the place, as it were, of an invocation : it was to bring the people 
to God’s remembrance, or rather to bring the people to the consciousness that God 
was thinking of them. Hence we subsequently find that, when after the time of 
David singing was introduced into public worship, the intervention of trumpet- 
sounding by the priests at specially marked passages helped, so to speak, to bear 
the supplications of the people upward to the Lord (comp. 2 Chron. xiii.14) (2). 
Whether, however, the sounding of trumpets at the seventh new moon was meant 
to indicate in a general manner that this was an intensified Sabbath, or whether 
(as Sommer thinks) this act had a reference to the Day of Atonement which closely 
followed, and was intended, as it were, to remind God of the approaching act of 
grace, of the renewed forgiveness of the sins of the people, cannot be determined. 
—The feast of the new year (3) was not yet a day celebrated in the Mosaic worship, 
though the precept, Ex. xii. 2, that the month in which Israel departed from 
Egypt (that of Abib or Nisan in the spring) was to be the first month of the year, 
seems to indicate that the year had previously commenced at another period (4) ; 
and passages‘such as Ex. xxiii. 16 presuppose an agricultural year beginning in 
the autumn, which probably, however, had no appointed boundaries (5). 


(1) On the approach of the new moon, the Sanhedrim assembled at Jerusalem 
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to receive from him who had first seen the sickle ofthe moon, the information, 
which was then transmitted by signals throughout the country. 

(2) To this I refer, with Sommer (comp. his Bibl. Abhandl. i. p. 37 sq.), Keil, 
and others, the difficult Selah. 

(3) [Wellhausen maintains (i. 111 sq.) that the day was the ecclesiastical new 
year in the priests’ codex ; that it survived from an earlier period, as the civil 
new year also was originally in the autumn ; that the transfer of the beginning of 
the year to the spring (Abib or Nisan) was subsequently made under Baby- 
- lonian influence ; and that this later change of the calendar is evident in the 
priests’ codex from the fact that it designates the old New Year’s day as the 
first day of the seventh month. Now, if this were correct, we should have clear 
evidence of the late composition of the priests’ codex. But from the fact that, 
according to Ley. xxv. 9 sq., the trumpets were blown at the beginning of the year 
of jubilee on the 10th of Tisri (comp. on the meaning of this blowing of trumpets, 
§ 152), it does not follow that the new moon of Tisri was thereby characterized 
as the ecclesiastical New Year’s day, nor even as a New Year’s day at all. On the 
other hand, that the reckoning according to the spring season rested upon late 
Babylonian influence, comp. Dillmann, p. 102 sq. ] 

(4) Comp. also what is said on the narrative of the deluge in the commentaries 
on Genesis of Knobei, p. 74, and Delitzsch, ed. 2, p. 250 sq., ed. 4, p, 213 sq. 

(5) See also Ex. xxxiv. 22, and finally the appointment concerning the com- 
mencement of the year of jubilee, Lev. xxv. 9, together with the fact that the 
sabbatical year must also naturally have begun at seed-time, z.¢, in harvest (comp. 
xxy. 4). According to Josephus, Ant. i. 3. 3, the beginning of the year with Tisri 
was of pre-Mosaic institution ; and this date was preserved by Moses for the trans- 
action of civil business. But whatever might have been the case with regard to 
the pre-Mosaic year, the above-quoted passages from the middle books of the 
Pentateuch do not point to the 1st Tisri as the beginning of the civil year. For it 
is unnatural to suppose that, on the assumption of such a date of commencement, 
it could be said of the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated from the 15th 
to the 21st Tisri, that it fell in the end of the year ; nor are the remarks of Hupfeld 
(De primitiva et vera temp. fest. ap. Hebr. ratione, ii. p. 14), in favor of such a view, 
of much avail. Far preferable is the view of Hitzig (Komm. zu Jesaja, p. 335), 
that if the beginning of the agricultural year (for the so-called civil year is 
more correctly designated thus) was bound to an appointed day, still for ordinary 
affairs the commencement of the year dated from the close of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. On the question how the new moon Sabbath became the civil new year’s 
festival, as it still is among the Jews, see the history of the post-Babylonian 
period, 


(c) THE SABBATICAL YEAR AND THE YEAR OF JUBILEE (1), 
§ 151. 
Legal Hnactments. 


The institutions of the sabbatical year and the year of jubilee, with which the 
cycle of sabbatic seasons closed, are so closely connected, that it will be con- 
venient to consider them together. The laws relating to the sabbatical year are 
as follow :—First, the general command, Ex. xxiii. 10 sq., that after the land 
had been sown and its harvests gathered during six successive years, it should 
rest and lie still (730:DWM) (2), that the poor might eat of it, and that what they 
left the beasts of the field might eat. In like manner, too, were the vineyards and 
olive-yards to be dealt with. Oare for the poor is, as the connection with what 
precedes shows (8), the point of view under which the sabbatical year is here 
chiefly regarded. The second and more detailed law, Lev. xxv. 1-7, more pre- 
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cisely designates this ordinance as a rest of the land (vers. 2, 4) unto Jehovah, 
calls the year a sabbath year (nsw njW), and further directs that what the 
fields and vineyards produce in this year without cultivation shall not be 
stored up, but consumed by the owner, his family, his day laborers, and the 
strangers sojourning with him ; his cattle, and the wild animals of the land (4). 
The point of view here taken is that the produce of the sabbatic year is to be 
common property for man and beast (comp. Josephus, Amt. iii. 12. 3),—a point of 
view which does not exclude, but includes,that brought forward in the first law. 
With the great fertility of the soil of Palestine, which is still apparent (5) in its self- 
sown, wild-growing wheat, the growth (120) from the fallen seeds of the pre- 
ceding year might yield a not inconsiderable crop (6). An essentially new en- 
actment is contained in the third law, Deut. xv. 1-11. The connection of 1-6 with 
xiv. 29, and with what follows in xv. 7-10, recalls the connection of the first law 
in the book of the covenant, the question being here, as there, the special import 
of the sabbatical year to the poor. For in the seventh year every creditor was to 
release (UY) the loan he had lent to his neighbor (7). Of his neighbor or of his 
brother, in contradistinction to a foreigner, ver. 5, he was not to exact, because 
a release (WW) had been proclaimed, to the honor of the Lord ; whence the 
sabbath year is also called, ver. 9 (comp. xxxi. 10), NUDWT NW, the year of 
release. The question whether by release we are to understand a final remission 
or a temporary suspension, has been variously answered. The former is the or- 
dinary Jewish view (8), though expedients were subsequently found for evading 
the command (9). Many Christian theologians have also shared in the Rabbinic 
view, especially Luther. The expressions, however, in vers. 2 and 3 go no fur- 
ther than to say that debts are not to be exacted, and therefore point merely to 
their suspension (10). The fowrth law respecting the sabbath year, Deut. xxxi. 
10-18, enjoins that at the Feast of Tabernacles in the year of release, the law 
shall be read in the public assembly of the people in the sanctuary. The sab- 
bath year being regulated by agriculture, and beginning with the omission of sow- 
ing in autumn, or being more definitely connected with a certain day, as the 
year of jubilee was with the 10th Tisri (11), this Feast of Tabernacles would 
occur at its commencement (12), Hence a significant hint is given by this pre- 
cept as to how the seventh year just entered upon ought to be hallowed. 

Seven such sabbatic years terminated with the year of jubilee Gara nl’). With 
respect to this it is said, Lev. xxv, 8, 10: ‘Seven sabbaths of years shalt thou 
number, seven years seven times, that the days of the seven sabbaths of years 
may be forty-nine years, ... And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year.’’ This 
very variously-explained passage is most naturally understood as declaring that 
the year of jubilee is to follow the seventh sabbatical year,—not, indeed (as some 
have considered), as the first year of a new period of sabbatical years, but so that 
the new period should not commence till the fifty-first year. This view of the 
matter appears to be assumed by both Philo and J osephus (13). And thus also 
does the controverted passage xxv. 20-22, which then refers to the year of jubilee 
spoken of immediately before, and assumes two consecutive fallow years, find its 
most natural explanation. According to another view, the year of jubilee was, 
on the contrary, the forty-ninth, and, as the sabbath of sabbath years, coincided 
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with every seventh of the latter (14). It is thus generally assumed that the sab- 
batical year began in the spring ; and the designation of the year of jubilee as the 
fiftieth is explained by saying that the latter, not commencing till harvest, was 
composed of the second half of the seventh year and the first half of the first year 
of a new sabbatical period. This latter theory cannot appeal with certainty to 
Jewish tradition. For the view of R. Jehuda (Hrachin, fol. 12 5), that the year 
of jubilee as a whole was never reckoned as a separate year, is an isolated one, — 
the tradition of the Geonim (in Maimonides, de juribus anni septimi et jubilai, x. 
4) only asserting that the year of jubilee fell into desuetude after the destruction 
of the first temple. 

According to Lev. xxv. 9, the year of jubilee was to be proclaimed by the 
sound of a trumpet (7/174) 191) throughout the whole land (by means of mes- 
sengers), on the tenth day of the seventh month, that is, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, after all the transgressions resting upon the people had been expiated. 
It was from the sound of this trumpet (Raschi, 11’ Ny pn ow 5y) that the year, 
according to the most widely-accepted view, took its name. In this case 221 
must probably be explained as derived from a) to flow abundantly, and used to 
designate the sound flowing or bursting forth from the trumpet,—a sense which 
well agrees with the expression 52 qwp, Ex. xix. 13, and oan Mp2 Ww, 
Josh. vi. 5. Others regard it as an onomatopoetic word, in the sense of jubilavit 
(comp. Gesenius, Thes. ii. p. 561); thus the Vulgate renders: Annus jubilet or 
jubileus. On the other hand, a Rabbinic tradition (see Aben Ezra on Lev. xxv. 
10) makes oar = midw, emissus, and designate aram, and thenaram’shorn. This 
explanation is in any case incorrect, while the grammatical notion on which it is 
founded is, on the contrary, admissible. Say would then, with 1117, free course, 
denote first him who is free to go where he will, and then attain the abstract 
meaning of 1117) itself (see Hitzig on Jer. xxxiv. 8), which agrees well with Lev. 
xxv. 10 (15). 

With regard to the celebration of the year of jubilee, we notice first the feature 
which it had in common with the sabbatical year, as a cessation from agricultural 
labor, Lev. xxv. 11 sq. The produce of what grew of itself was not to be stored 
up, but brought in from the field as required for use (16). The feature peculiar 
to the year of jubilee is contained, ver. 10, in the words, ‘‘ Ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty (111) throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee unto you, that ye may return every man to 
his possession, and every man to his family.” In this year, called hence, Ez, xlvi. 
17, 7 HW (which may be briefly translated, as by Luther, the free year [A.V. 
the year of liberty]), there took place, as it were, a new birth of the state, at 
which all such civil impediments as were opposed to theocratic principles were 
abolished. One of these.was the bondage of Israelitish citizens (17). Hence 
according to ver. 39 of the law in Lev. xxv., every Israelite who had sold himself 
on account of his poverty was to be freed (comp. § 110). Another consisted in 
the alienation of hereditary estates, which might not therefore extend beyond the 
year of jubilee, in which all property was to return without compensation to the 
family to whom it originally belonged (i.e. to the original possessors, if still alive, 
or to their heirs), Lev. xxv. 23 sq. Houses in unwalled villages were (ver. 31) 
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treated in the same manner as landed property, while houses in walled towns, on 
the contrary, if unredeemed during the year of respite after their sale, remained 
the property of their purchasers, the year of jubilee making no alteration in this 
respect, ver. 29 sq. The reason for this distinction is easily perceived. Houses 
of the former kind were closely connected with landed property (ver. 13, they 
shall be counted to the field of the country), while houses in towns, on the other 
hand, stood in no relation to the land, and hence, as mere human works and 
property, were not equally under the sovereignty of Jehovah as Lord of the land. 
[Yet the houses of the Levites in the cities assigned to them formed an exception. 
As a possession belonging to them in virtue of a divine ordinance, they were 
to be dealt with exactly as the inheritances of the other tribes. ] 


(1) Comp. Hupfeld, De primitiva et vera temp. fest. ap. Hebr. ratione, iii. Hal. 
1858, and my article on the sabbatical and jubilee years in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 
xiii. p. 204 sq. [also Riehm’s art ‘‘Jobeljahr’? and ‘‘Sabbathjahr’’ in his 
Handworterbuch|. A list of the numerous monographs on this subject is given by 
Winer in the Bibl. Realwérterbuch under the articles Sabbath Year and Year of 
Jubilee. The chief works of later date are Hug’s essay, ‘‘ Ueber das mosaische 
Gesetz vom Jubeljahr’’ in the Zeitschr. fiir das Erzbisthum Freiburg, i. 1, and the 
prize essays at the Jubilee of the Géttingen University, 1837, de anno Hebreorum 
jubileo, by Kranald and Wolde ; comp. Ewald’s notice of the latter in the Zeitschr. 
Sir die Kunde des Morgenl. i. p. 410 sq. 

(2) In opposition to the usual explanation, Hupfeld (id. p. 10) thinks that the 
suffix in ANYON NIVPWN refers not to J¥8 but to ANNIN, and understands ver. 
11 as inculcating not an omission of cultivation, but only a setting free of the 
produce. But even granting this certainly admissible construction, it is by no 
means justifiable to understand ver. 11 as though it said: In the seventh year 
thou shalt indeed also sow thy land, but leave its produce free, ‘Arorov yap 7, 
érépouc pév roveiv, érépoug dé kaprovsbai, as Philo (de carit. ii. p. 891) rightly remarks. 
On the contrary, ver. 11, according to its evident meaning, forms a contrast to 
the whole preceding verse. [Wellhausen and Riehm understand the law as not 
here prescribing for the whole nation a common sabbath year in which the entire 
harvest was to be relinquished, but rather that every individual proprietor was to 
use his right of cultivating any piece of ground only six years, and in the seventh 
year should give up the harvest of the cultivated piece, or, according to Riehm, 
should leave the ground fallow. Dillmann decides, referring to the analogy of 
v. 12, in favor of the ordinary view, viz. that a common sabbatical year was pre- 
scribed. | 

(3) Compare Ranke, Untersuchungen iiber den Pentateuch, ii. p. 53. 

(4) The meaning of this appointment is not at all, as Hupfeld, td. p. 18, 
understands it, that the produce of the sabbath year is to serve for the nourish- 
ment of the family to the exclusion of the poor; for hired servants and strangers 
did not (as is evident from Ex. xii. 45) belong to the family, and both classes, 
having no possessions of land in the country, are just those who must, on the 
contrary, be reckoned among the poor of the land (comp. Deut. xxiv. 14), 

(5) See the information given on this point in Ritter’s Hrdkunde, xvi. pp. 283, 
482, 693. 

(6) Still the meaning of the law is not that this wild growth would suffice for 
the nourishment of the year; Lev. xxv, 20-22, on the contrary, assumes that 
the stores of former years were available. 

(7) Or, if with Hupfeld, id. p. 21, we read MWD in ver. 2, and make Ys de- 
pendent on 019, every creditor shall let his hand rest with respect to that which 
he hath lent to his neighbor. 

(8) A view which is probably to be regarded as that of the LXX, who translate 
adjoee wav ypboo . . . Kal Tov adeAddy cov obK arathoec, Which is then found in 
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Philo, who, de septen. ed. M. ii. p. 277, designates the matter by 7a_daveva 
Xapiteata, and, p. 284, by ypewxoria, and is finally expressed in Mishna Shebiith, 
Kail 

(9) According to the Mishna, id. § 8, the law was complied with if the creditor 
merely promised to remit the debt, and then, if the debtor insisted on making 
payment, received it as a gift,—a gift, that is, which the Gemara defines as one 
to which the debtor was previously pledged. For other expedients provided in 
the Mishna for lightening the burden entailed by this command, especially the 
so-called Prosbul, see the article quoted, p. 206. See also on this subject Geiger’s 
eae aus der Mischna, pp. 4, 77 sq., and Saalschiitz’s Mos. Recht, p. 164, 
note : ; 

(10) We cannot see that this is opposed, as has been asserted, to ver. 9, for the 
consideration that money lent could not be called in during the sabbath year 
might well give rise to the refusal of loans during the period immediately pre- 
ceding it. The command in respect to debts has been frequently so combined with 
the law for letting the land lie fallow, as to represent the former as arising from 
a regard to the incapacity incurred by the debtor through his loss of the regular 
harvest. This combination cannot be entirely rejected, though the special motive 
for the law is a deeper one, as will be further shown in the subsequent discussion 
of the idea of the sabbatic year. It is generally acknowledged that the law for 
the emancipation of Hebrew bondmen and bondmaidens in the seventh year of 
their bondage, which immediately follows the law in respect to debts, Deut. xv. 
12-18, has no reference to the sabbatical year. his is evident even from ver. 14, 
which enjoins that the freed bondman shall be furnished out of the floor and out 
of the wine-press,—an injunction presupposing a regular harvest. 

(11) According to the view of most Rabbins, even of Maimonides (de juribus 
anni septimi et jubilwi, vi. 6), both the sabbatical year and the year of jubilee 
began on the first of Tisri. The time, however, at which the Jewish year subse- 
sequently commenced, certainly gave rise to this view. There is no reason what- 
ever for altering, with Hupfeld, wya of Lev. xxv. 9 into 83. Gusset, Com- 
ment. ling. hebr. 8.v. 0120, defends the view which makes the sabbath year begin 
with the 1st Nisan. A comparison of the different views on this point is given 
by Majus, Dissert. de jure anni septimi, p. 19. 

(12) DW paw YP, in Deut. xxxi. 10, does not mean ‘‘at the end of the 
seventh year,’’ or even ‘‘ after its expiration,”’ i.e., at the beginning of the eighth, 
as M. Sota, vii. 8, understands the passage, but, like xv. 1, ‘‘at the end of a 
seven-years pericd,’’ i.e. in the seventh year, generally speaking ; comp. xxv. 18 
with xxvi. 12. 2 

(13) Philo, who frequently mentions the year of jubilee, always calls it the 
fiftieth ; and Josephus expressly says, Ant. iii, 12. 3, that the lawgiver com- 
manded to do the same as is done in the sabbath year, pe? éBdduny érov éBdoudda, 
Tavta mevrpKovta pév éotev éty Ta TaVTA, kaheitar 08 Ord ‘HBpaiwy 6 revtyKootos éviavtoc 
*TdHBnAoc. i 

an) So Gatterer, Frank, and other older chronologists (comp. Ideler, Handbuch 
der Ohronologie, i. p. 504; also Gusset, id.) ; and among moderns, especially 
Ewald, Antiquities of the People of Israel, p. 375. 

(15) So the LXX: évavro¢ adécewc : Josephus, Ant. iii, 12. 3: éAevPepiav 
onuaivee Td dvoua. On other explanations of the expression, see Majus on 
Maimonides, de juribus, etc., p. 120 sq. ; Carpzov, App. ant. p. 447 sq. 

(16) Lev. xxv. 11: ‘‘ Ye shall not sow, neither reap its (the land’s) self-growth, 
nor gather its unpruned vine : for it is the jubilee ; it shall be holy unto you: ye 
shall eat its increase out of the field.’’ Even Isa, xxxvii. 30, in which a prospect 
of nourishment from what grew of itself, even in the second year, is held out to 
the people, because agriculture could not be pursued, is sufficient to remove any 
doubt as to whether the soil would yield crops worth speaking of in a second 
fallow year. The fertility of Palestine was certainly not less than that of 
Albania, where, according to Strabo, xi. 4, 8, one sowing yielded from two to 
three crops. 
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(17) This was opposed to the Lord’s exclusive proprietorship of His redeemed 
people. Lev. xxv. 42: ‘‘ For they are my servants, whom I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt ; they shall not be sold as bondmen, 


§ 152. 


Import and Practicability of the Institutions of the Sabbatical Year and the Year of 
Jubilee. 


The meaning of these two institutions has been chiefly deduced from their value 
in a merely political and agricultural point of view (1). Thus J. D. Michaelis 
(Laws of Moses, i. art. 74) seeks, in his usual manner, to show that the sabbatical 
year was intended to oblige the people to lay by during productive years, as the 
best means of preventing dearth. Others have regarded the manuring of the 
fields by the cattle, who were allowed to be turned loose in them, and others still, 
who are the majority, the enhancement of the fertility of the soil by leaving it 
fallow, with the consequent promotion of the chase, as its main design, —others 
again regard it as unreasonable to allow the land to lie fallow two successive 
years. But of all this the law says not a word: it simply refers (Lev. xxv. 21 
sq.) to the Divine blessing with which obedience was to be rewarded (2). With 
far greater discrimination than is manifested in the suggestion of such utilitarian 
considerations, Ewald recurs to that feeling for nature prevailing among the 
ancients, which assigned to the soil a Divine right to rest and forbearance (8). 
But this, too, fails to reach the true point of view clearly expressed, Lev. xxv. 2, 
in the words, ‘‘ The land shall keep a sabbath unto the Lord.’ It is upon the 
thought that man, acknowledging in act God’s higher right of property (‘‘the 
land is mine,’’ ver. 23), should withhold his hand from cultivating the land, and 
place it wholly at the Lord’s disposal for His blessing, that the whole ordinance 
is founded (4). It is at the same time the payment of a debt on the part of the 
land to Jehovah (comp. Lev. xxvi. 34; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). Israel was thus 
taught, as Keil (Archdologie, i. p. 873) aptly remarks, that ‘‘ the earth, though made 
for man, was yet not made merely that he might possess himself of its increase, 
but that it might be holy to the Lord, and also partake of His blessed rest.’ 
Thus the sabbath year is in a certain sense a return to the condition existing before 
the words (Gen. iii, 17), ‘‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life,’’ were uttered (5), Equally, too, does the 
sabbath year typically point to the time when creation shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption (Rom. viii. 21), Besides, the increase wherewith God 
blessed the earth in the sabbath year being common to all, whether man or beast, 
and especially designed for the benefit of the poor, a check was thus put upon 
a selfish estimation of the rights of property, and the remembrance fostered that 
the Lord, upon whom the eyes of all wait that He may give them their meat 
in due season (Ps. civ. 27), would have every living thing satisfied with His 
gifts (Ps. cxlv. 16) (6). Finally, that the poor might really enjoy life, they were 
to be released from pressure on the part of their creditors (7)i 

The year of jubilee, by which the sabbatic cycle was completed, while involving 
the idea of the sabbath year, has, moreover, its own specific import in the idea of 
release, and of the reinstatement of the theocracy in its original and divinely ap- 
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pointed order, in which all were, as the servants of God, to be free, and each was 
to be assured of his earthly maintenance, by being restored to the enjoyment of the 
inheritance allotted to his family for this purpose. The God who once redeemed 
His people from Egypt, and acquired them as His possession, here appears again 
as a redeemer (sd), to restore to the bondman his personal freedom, and to re- 
endow the poor with the share allotted him in the inheritance of his people. For 
among the covenant people no poor should properly have been found (Deut. xv. 
4) ; and the fruit of a consistent carrying out of the law of the year of jubilee 
would at least have been that a proletariat could not have been found in Israel. 
Before such a year of grace, however, could appear, transgressions must have been 
pardoned ; hence the year of jubilee was to be proclaimed on the Day of Atone- 
ment (see Keil, id. p. 379). The sound of the trumpet, as it once proclaimed on 
Sinai the descent of the Lord for the promulgation of the law, was now to 
announce His gracious presence, and at the same time to serve as a summons to 
the congregation. —In the prophecy, Isa. 1xi. 1-3, the year of jubilee is as the year 
of droxardoracic regarded as typical of the times of the Messiah, in which the 
discords of the world’s history are to be resolved into the harmony of the Divine 
life. And hence Christ designates Himself as the fulfiller of this prophecy (Luke 
iv. 21) ; while Heb. iv. 9, by calling the perfected kingdom of God the cafBarioude 
of the people of God, also refers to the type of the year of jubilee. 

We proceed to inquire into the practicability of the institutions of the jubilee and 
the sabbatical year. The difficulties [of observing them] are so evident, that for this 
very reason it is impossible to explain the whole system as an outgrowth from 
subsequent relations, rather than as purely a result of the theocratic principle (8). 
Still the system was by no means absolutely impracticable, if the people were will- 
ing to sacrifice all selfish considerations to the Divine will. The omission of 
these ordinances was, however, already contemplated in Lev. xxvi. 35, while how 
far they were really carried into practice in post-Mosaic times does not appear. 
It is evident from 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21, where it is said that the land lay desolate 
during the captivity seventy years to make up for its sabbath years, that the 
celebration of the sabbatical year had been omitted during the last centuries be- 
fore the captivity. If the number is taken exactly, the passage points to an 
omission of the sabbath year reaching back about 500 years, #.e. to the days of 
Solomon (9). Scarcely any traces of the year of jubilee, during the time pre- 
ceding the captivity, are found in the Old Testament, and these in passages of 
doubtful interpretation ; the most probable is in Isa. xxxvii. 80. Whether the 
chronological statement in Ezek. i. 1 (‘‘in the thirtieth year’’) means the thirtieth 
year of a jubilee period (see Hitzig in loc. and on xl. 1) is very uncertain ; while 
in Ezek. vii. 12, on the contrary, we at all events meet with a reference to the or- 
dinance of the jubilee, and in the prophetic legislation in Ezekiel the institution 
is certainly presupposed. The year of liberty mentioned Jer. xxxiv. 8-10, is not 
a year of jubilee. The release of the servants was appointed merely with refer- 
ence to Ex. xxi. 2, Deut. xv. 12 sqq., the occasion perhaps being (see Hitzig in 
loc.) the occurrence of a sabbath year, The legal principle, on the contrary, for 
the preservation of which the year of jubilee was appointed, viz, that every 
family should retain its inheritance, had struck deep root in the nation. Comp. 
the narrative (1 Kings xxi. 3 sq.) of Naboth. Prophetic rebukes, too, like Jer. 
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v. 8 sq. and Mic. ii. 2, etc., can only be fully understood from this point of view ; 
while these very passages lead to the conclusion that a carrying out of the law of 
the jubilee was out of the question. After the captivity, the people, under the in- 
fluence of Nehemiah, bound themselves to the observance of the sabbatical years 
(Neh, x. 32), which, being frequently mentioned by Josephus (10), must have been 
henceforth the general practice. The laws specially relating to the year of jubilee 
were, on the contrary, never revived, though they may have exercised an influence 
on particular civil enactments (11). The ordinance of the sabbath year, later enact- 
ments concerning which are collected in Mishna Shebiith, was regarded as con- 
fined to the Holy Land, because it is said, Lev. xxv. 2, ‘‘ When ye be come into 
the land,*’ etc., (12). There was no sabbath year for any country beyond Palestine, 
though certain restrictions prevailed with respect to Syria, on account of its near 
relation to Palestine (13). 


(1) What has already been said in our discussion of the Sabbath (§ 148, note 7) 
concerning such explanations, is generally applicable to these views. On the 
far-fetched hypothesis of Hug, id. p. 10 sqq., see the article quoted, p. 210. 

(2) Speaking on this point, Schnell (Das israel. Recht, p. 28) very justly re- 
marks : ‘‘ Much has been at different times said of the agricultural and political 
advantages of this institution. Moses, however, does not seem to have expected 
much from the prospect of such advantages, but rather to have anticipated the 
opposition of the ordinary mind, which was as active in his days as in ours, for 
here again he simply refers the people to the old fundamental thought of the 
whole sabbatical system, viz. the Divine blessing.” > 

(3) See Ewald, Antiquities, p. 370 f. : ‘‘ The soil, too, has its Divine right to a 
necessary and therefore a Divine measure of rest and forbearance; nor must 
man be always exercising upon it his desire to labor and acquire. The soil yields 
its produce yearly, like a debt which it discharges to man, and upon which he 
may calculate as the reward of the labor he has bestowed upon it ; but just as 
we cannot be at all times demanding payment from a human creditor, so must the 
land be left free at the proper season, without its debt being exacted from it.’ 
There is assuredly a certain ethical relation between an estate and its owner : 
hence the poet, Job xxxi. 38 sq., makes the land which had been torn from its 
lord cry out, and its furrows weep, because they do not bring forth for their law- 
fulowner. How, then, should not the owner, on the other hand, have compassion 
on his land! [This rhetorical conception cannot be regarded as having any solid 
basis.—D. } 

(4) The notion that an estate dedicated to the Deity was to remain unused, was 
one not unknown to other religions also; on the dveiuéva or avera among the 
Greeks, see Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterthiimer der Griechen, § 20, note 10. 

(5) With this is connected the thought, again to use Keil’s words, id., ‘‘ that 
the end of life for the Lord’s flock does not consist in an incessant cultivation of the 
earth, combined with anxious labor in the sweat of their brow, but in the happy 
enjoyment of its fruits, which the Lord their God gives them without the work 
of their hands.”’ 

(6) The regulations in Deut. xxiii. 25 sq. concerning the eating of grapes and 
the plucking of ears of corn, so different from our ideas of the complete protection 
of property, arose from the same consideration. 

(7) Thus this rest which God would every seventh year bestow upon His people, 
is, according to the intention of the commandment, no more a rest of idle in- 
action than is that of the Sabbath-day. For, we ask, is the life of the patri- 
archs, in which agriculture was only an incidental occupation (Gen. xxvi. 12), to 
be regarded as a life of idleness? That public reading of the law which took 
place at the beginning of the year involved, as has been already mentioned, a 
significant exhortation to a spiritual employment of this season. Ewald (id. p. 372) 
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thinks that this year may also have afforded opportunity for the more connected 
and continuous instruction of both children and adults. 

(8) [On the question of the Mosaic origin of these institutions, comp. the ob- 
See of Dillmann on the Sabbath year, p. 604 sq. ;on the year of jubilee, 
p. : 

(9) See Bertheau in loc., and the Rabbinical passages in Majus, id. p. 122 sq. 

(10) Sabbatical years are mentioned, 1 Macc. vi. 49, 53 ; Josephus, Ant. xiii. 
8. 1, xiv. 10, 6, xv. 1.2; Bell. Jud. i. 2. 4; and among the Samaritans in the 
days of Alexander the Great, Ant. xi. 8. 6. 

(11) Comp. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. p. 464. 

(12) See Maimonides, id. iv. 22. For the distinction made (Shebiith vi. 1) 
with respect to Palestine itself, between the region taken possession of by the 
children of Israel at their return from Babylon, and that conquered after the de- 
parture from Egypt, see p. 212 of the article quoted. 

(18) Shebiith, vi. 2, 5, 6; Maimonides, id. iv. 23. On this subject comp. 
Geiger, Lesestiicke aus der Mischna, pp. 75 sq. and 79. : 


II, THE THREE PILGRIMAGE FEASTS. 


(a) THE PASSOVER (1). 
§ 153. 
Enactments concerning the Solemnity. 


The enactments relating to the Passover are found in Ex. xii. 1-28, 43-49, xiii. 
3-9, xxiii. 15; Lev. xxiii. 5 sq.; Num. xxviii. 16-25; Deut. xvi. 1 sq. Ex. xii. 
4-20 contains the entire law of the Passover, as delivered to Moses and Aaron be- 
fore the fact with which this feast was to be connected had taken place,—a circum- 
stance the consideration of which will obviate many apparent difficulties. Next 
follows ver. 21 sqq., the promulgation of the law by Moses to the people ; this 
as well as its fulfilment is given, in accordance with the circumstances of those 
times, in a fragmentary manner. The proceedings at the celebration of the Pass- 
over were as follow: Four days previously (xii. 3), the paschal lamb, a male of 
a year old, for which a kid might be substituted, xii. 5, was to be set apart, one 
lamb for each family if sufficiently numerous to consume it, or if not, one for two 
families (2). This setting apart was performed, as tradition asserts, in a solemn 
manner, the lamb being formally consecrated, and every member of the household 
commanded to esteem it holy. During the whole of the festival nothing leavened 
might be eaten (comp. Deut. xvi. 3) ; hence on the 14th Abib or Nisan (the spring 
month) all leaven and leavened bread were cleared out of the house. The feast itself 
was to commence on the 14th Abib by the slaughter of the paschal lamb (}°2 
D'3W7); on the different meanings of this expression, see the remarks on the 
daily burnt-offering (§ 131). We must assume (with Hengstenberg) that in gen- 
eral the preparations for the repast took place on the 14th, and the repast itself, 
which formed the commencement of the feast of unleavened bread, on the 15th. 
At the jirst celebration in Egypt, the lamb was undoubtedly slain by the head of 
the family, who seems on this occasion to have taken in general the functions of 
the priest. The two side-posts and the lintel of the door were to be sprinkled with 
the blood of the animal. This was subsequently omitted, when the Passover 
was, according to Deut. xvi. 5-7, solemnized in the sanctuary, and the slaughter 
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of the lamb took place in its court,—a fact alluded to in Ex. xxiii. 17. In the 
great Passover of Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxx. 16 sq., the Levites had the charge of 
killing the Passover chiefly for those who were not clean ; in that of Josiah, on 
the contrary, xxxv. 11, and also in that mentioned Ezra vi. 20, the Levites were 
exclusively intrusted with this office. The slaying was subsequently performed 
by the laity also (8). The blood of the lambs was caught by the priests, and 
poured out or sprinkled upon the altar, and the fat was burned upon it (4). The 
portions to be cast into the fire are called mdy (burnt-offerings), 2 Chron. xxxv. 12. 
The whole animal was then eaten that same night, not a bone of it being 
broken, with unleavened loaves (ni¥1D) and bitter herbs (0°, wild lettuce, wild 
endive, etc.). None of it might be taken out of the house, nor was any of it 
to be left ; if however any portion remained, it was to be burned next morn- 
ing. At the first Passover, they who ate it were to be ready for a journey (their 
staff in their hands, their shoes on their feet, and their loins girded) ; hence they 
were to eat standing, a particular subsequently omitted. It seems self-evident 
that women shared in the repast (5). Strangers, on the contrary, might not partici- 
pate in it, until incorporated by circumcision among the covenant people, Ex. xii. 
44,48. It was this solemnity which was properly called NOS (6). According to xii. 
13, it bore this name in remembrance of the fact that, in the night when the Lord 
slew the first-born of Egypt, He passed over and spared (N09)—strictly speaking 
(for this is the radical meaning of the word), leaped over—the Israelites (7). On 
this meaning see especially Isa. xxxi. 5, where the context shows (compare xxx. 
29) that it is the Passover that is alluded to (8). In remembrance of what 
occurred at the institution of the Passover, the head of the household was, ac- 
cording to the subsequent ritual, with which we are not immediately concerned, 
to relate, in conformity with Ex, xii. 26 sq., the history of the deliverance of Israel 
during that night. The Hallel was then chanted by the assembled family, viz. 
Ps, cxiii, and cxiv., after the second cup and before eating the lamb, and Ps. exy.— 
cxviii. before the fourth cup (9). The seven days following the Feast of the Pass- 
over are called in the Pentateuch M¥D0 aN, the feast of unleavened bread, because 
on them such bread alone might be eaten; see especially Lev. xxiii, 6-8. In 
Deut. xvi. 2, the pnw offered during this festal season are also comprised 
under the term MD9,—the oxen mentioned 2 Chron. xxxy. 7-9 being used for 
such peace-offerings, Hence the expression paschal food may also be used of the 
sacrificial repasts which occurred during the week (10). It seems also probable that 
the eating of firstlings spoken of in Deut. xv. 19 sq. took place during the paschal 
week (comp. § 136. 1) (11). The burnt-offerings and sin-offerings prescribed for 
the festal season are found in Num. xxviii. 19-24. The first and seventh days of 
the feast week were days of rest ; for though in Deut. xvi. 8 (comp. Ex. xiii. 6) 
the sabbatical character of the seventh day only is asserted, this is explained by 
the consideration that it would have seemed superfluous expressly to ascribe this 
character to the first and chief day of the feast ; and hence we find that the 
Deuteronomic law treats this point in the same manner in the case also of Pente- 
cost and the Feast of Tabernacles. According to the law, Lev. xxiii. 11, 15, the 
sheaf of first-fruits of barley was to be offered, i.e. waved before the Lord, N2D 
Naw, on ‘the morrow after the Sabbath,’’ as a consecration of the harvest which 
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was now commencing. There was, however, among the ancient Jews, a dispute 
concerning the meaning of this phrase. The Pharisees [representing the prevalent 
tradition ; so the Septuagint, Philo, and Josephus] understood it of the day after 
the jirst day of the feast, thus making the waving of the sheaf take place on the 16th 
Nisan ; the Sadducees, of the day after the weekly Sabbath occurring in the time of 
the feast (12). Josh. v. 11, according to which the people ate, on the day after 
the Passover, parched corn of the produce of the land,—a fact which presup- 
poses the offering of the sheaf of first-fruits,—decidedly favors the former 
view (13). 


(1) The literature of the pilgrimage feasts is chiefly as follows : Hupfeld, De 
primitiva, etc., the two University (Halle) programmes for 1851 and 1852 ; Bach- 
mann’s Die Festgesetze des Pentateuch, 1858, chiefly directed against Hupfeld. 
Comp. also W. Schultz, ‘‘ Die innere Bedeutung der alttest. Feste,’’ Deutsche 
Zeitschr. 1857. On the Passover: Baur, ‘‘ Ueber die urspriingliche Bedeutung des 
Passahfestes und des Beschneidungsritus,’? Tubinger Zeitschr. 1832, p. 40 sqq. ; 
and in opposition to Baur, Scholl, in Klaiber’s Studien der evang. Geistlichkeit 
Wiritembergs, vol. v., and Bihr, Symbolik, ii. p. 640 sq. ; Hengstenberg, ‘‘ Das 
Passah,’’ Huang. Kirchenzeitung, 1852, No. 16; [Delitzsch’s art. ‘‘ Passah’’ in 
Riehm|]. 

(2) eee to Josephus, Bell. Jud. vi. 9. 3, not less than from ten to twenty 
eaters were to be reckoned to one lamb. [According to later tradition, each one 
should receive a piece as large as an olive.—D. | 

(3) The number of Levites would, however, have scarcely sufficed for the 
enormous quantity of paschal lambs. At Josiah’s Passover, the king alone, ac- 
cording to 2 Chron. xxxv. 7, distributed thirty thousand lambs to the people ; 
while at the last Passover held at Jerusalem, the paschal offerings amounted, 
Josephus tells us, to 256,500. 

(4) According to the undoubtedly correct statement of Mishna Pesach, v. 6, 10. 
The law enacted nothing in this respect. 

(5) The Mishna also adopts this view. According to the Gemara, however, 
they were not obliged to be present as the males were. 

(6) In the Septuagint zacya, a form derived from the Aramaic 8102, in the 
Status emphat. 

(7) Hence the word may also mean ‘to limp.’’ On the other hand, it cannot, 
as Hengstenberg supposes, mean ‘to save, to deliver ;’’ nor can it, as some of 
the Fathers think, and as Hengstenberg supposes possible, be connected with 
nécyw. Josephus, Ant. ii. 14. 6, explains the word by irepBacia. 

(8) The hypothesis of Baur, id., that MOQ originally signified the passing of the 
sun into the sign of the ram, is entirely opposed to the common use of ND2, This 
consideration suffices to overthrow the whole hypothesis which connects the 
Passover with the Theban spring festival, at which sacrifices were offered to Amun, 
the ram-god, i.e. to the sun entering the sign of the ram. Scholl and Bahr, id., 
have shown how groundless this hypothesis is. 

(9) Ps. cxiii.-cxviii. are generally called the great Hallel, though, strictly 
speaking, Ps. exxxvi. might rather receive this appellation : ‘‘ O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for He is good ; and His mercy endureth for ever,’’ etc. This Psalm 
was said at the close of the repast, after the Haggada-shel-pesahh, the assembled 
guests responding in the twenty-six times repeated 1101 poy) 2, 

(10) This has been applied, as is well known, to the question raised in connec 
tion with the Gospel of John in respect to Christ’s celebration of the Passover. 

(11) See Riehm, Die Gesetegebung Mosis im Lande Moab, p. 52. 5 

(12) Hence the varying computations as to the time of this festival, comp. 

155. 

(18) The theory started by Hitzig, revived by Hupfeld, and refuted by Bihr, 
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that the Passover always began on a Sunday and terminated on the 21st Nisan on 
a Saturday, and that this Sabbath is meant by N3¥ NID, presupposes an 
arrangement of the year making it always begin on a Sunday, of which there is no 
kind of proof. The after Passover, Num. iv. 11, which was to be kept by such 
Israelites as had been prevented by ceremonial uncleanness from celebrating the 
Passover, and subsequently by those also who could not reach the sanctuary in 
‘time, has been already mentioned, § 145. 


§ 154, 
Significance of the Feast of the Passover, and Questions connected with it. 


According to what has been stated, the significance of the Feast of the Passover 
was, generally speaking, an historical one; it was, that is to say, celebrated in 
remembrance of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. By keeping this festival, the 
Israelite testified that he belonged to that people whom the Lord had, by this 
act of deliverance, made His own possession (1). In an agrarian point of view, 
this feast was also the consecration of the beginning of harvest. Its special import 
is more difficult to define. First, it may be asked whether the Passover transaction 
proper is to be regarded in the light of a sacrifice. This question was an apple of 
discord between the Romish and the Protestant theologians. The former, in the 
interest of their doctrine of sacrifice, affirmed that it was; the latter, for the 
same reason, felt bound to deny it, lest some doctrinal support should thus be 
furnished to the Romish mass. Certain Reformed theologians, however, e.g. 
Vitringa, entertained less prejudiced views. Among moderns, Hofmann has (in his 
Schriftbeweis) disputed the sacrificial character of the Passover ; and his view has 
been refuted upon valid grounds by Kurtz (2). That no complete act of sacri- 
fice took place at the first Passover is evident, the whole system of sacrifice being 
of later enactment ; still the manipulation of the blood, by which the repast was 
preceded, had a thoroughly sacrificial import. The Passover is, moreover, ex- 
hibited in an expressly sacrificial point of view when it is said of it, Ex. xii. 27, 
many 7 NODA, [it is Passover-sacrifice to Jehovah] comp. xxxiv. 25; and 
when Num. ix. 7, 18 designates its celebration as M1 JAIP-AS I WPT. So too it 
is said, 1 Cor. v. 7: rd rdéoya judy éridy: and Philo and Josephus both call it a 
sacrifice. The next question is, Under what class of sacrifices is the Passover to be 
comprised ? Does it belong to the sin-offerings, or is it more akin to the peace- 
offerings? The former is maintained by Hengstenberg. ‘‘The Passover,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is a sin-offering in the fullest and most special sense.” But this view is 
absolutely irreconcilable with the most important feature of the Passover, viz. the 
consumption of the sacred animal by the family in whose name it was offered. It 
is beside the question to cite the eating of the flesh of the sin-offerings by the 
priests, for this was not done for the sake of their feeding on it (as has been 
shown, § 139) ; and the priest might not eat of the sin-offering offered for him- 
self. The repast places the Passover in the class of the peace-offerings ; and since 
there can be no peace-offering without an atonement, which is effected by the 
sprinkling of the blood, the Passover presupposes an act of expiation effected by 
the application of the blood of the paschal lamb. But to say that the paschal 
lamb suffered death vicariously—that at the institution of the solemnity it died 
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in the place of the first-born of Israel who had properly incurred death—is to 
assert that to which there is absolutely no allusion. The pure life of the victim 
offered up in the blood served for a covering, and therefore for a purification for 
the family approaching the sacred meal. The application of the blood to the 
door-posts of the house, which formed the place of sacrifice at the first Passover, 
had the same significance as the atonement and purification of the sanctuary with 
the blood of the sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, Lev. xvi. 16. Covered and 
purified by this blood, the house was secured against the destroying angel, who 
went through the land of Egypt, which had incurred the Divine judgment. 
Thus the blood of atonement certainly is, as Hengstenberg expresses it, the wall 
of partition between the people of God and the world (38). 

The repast bore throughout the character of a feast. At the first Passover, the 
intention that the liberated people should commence their journey out of Egypt in 
the strength of this food, was included. Thus, too, the Israelite received at each 
Passover new strength for the year just commenced. An individual was not, however, 
to celebrate this feast, which was to be an act of communion of the whole household. 
Each family was at this repast to recognize that it was an integral element of the 
covenant people; and on the entire transaction was impressed the confession, 
‘© As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord’? (Josh. xxiv. 15), The 
prohibition against breaking a bone of the paschal lamb, certainly meant more than 
an injunction not to treat it like an ordinary slaughtered animal; it required 
(comp. the use of the expression, Ps. xxxiv. 21) the preservation of the lamb in 
its entireness as a sign that those who were partakers of it were united in inseparable 
communion. Bahr rightly appeals in elucidation to the analogous passage, 1 Cor. 
x. 17. The prohibition also of carrying any of it out of their houses refers to that 
complete union of every family which the theocratic institutions enacted. 
Unleavened bread was, on account of its purity, to be eaten during the whole 
period of the feast ; comp. above on leaven, § 124, and in elucidation, 1 Cor. 
v. 7 sq. As the newly consecrated priests were to eat unleayened bread seven 
days (see Ex, xxix. 30 sqq. in connection with ver. 2), so also was Israel to do 
when thus celebrating its election to be the priestly nation, Ex. xiii. 8 and 
Deut. xvi. 8, which connect an historical reminiscence, viz. that of the haste of 
the departure from Egypt, with the use of nnleavened bread, are not in opposition 
to this idea, Deuteronomy in particular being distinguished by its multiplica- 
tion of motives. Whether this bread is called "1, pn? in the passage in Deuter- 
onomy because its insipidity recalled the fare of their Egyptian bondage, or 
merely because it was eaten at their deliverance from this affliction, must be left 
undecided. The bitter herbs were certainly a sign of the bitterness of Egyptian 
slavery, with which the fact of their imparting a seasoning to the repast is not 
inconsistent (4). 

(1) Hupfeld, id., denies, without any valid reason, the historical import of the 
Passover, and says that an historical occasion for its institution was a subsequent 
invention. We might just as well maintain that the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper was the invention of a later age. [According to Wellhausen (i. 85 sqq.) 
the feast, as Mazzoth-feast, was originally a harvest festival, and assuch of Canaan- 
itish origin (p. 95 sq.), since the keeping of a harvest festival presupposes a settled 


population devoted to agriculture. As a Passover festival, however, it was 
originally the festival of the offering of the firstlings of cattle. The history of 
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the slaying of the first-born of the Egyptians arose from this custom : it occasioned 
the tradition that God had violently taken from Pharaoh the first-born of man 
because Pharaoh had not consented that the Hebrews should celebrate in the 
wilderness the festival of the offering of the first-born. The historical motive for 
the Passover was not fully completed tillthe composition of Deuteronomy.—But 
aside from the consideration that it is a mere assumption that the living God 
could not have performed an act like the slaying of the first-born of Egypt for 
the redemption of his people, Wellhausen is obliged to abandon any explanation 
of the word Passover (p. 89) ; he is forced to explain the unleavened bread, by 
which he understands the bread baked in haste, thus: ‘‘ First, mainly at the 
beginning of harvest, there was not time to leaven, knead, and bake the new meal, 
but a kind of cake baked in the ashes was quickly made of it’’ (p. 88). And the 
refutation furnished by the earliest passages, namely, the book of the Covenant 
(Ex. xxiii. 15), and the old law (Ex. xxxix. 18), of the position that the historical 
signification of the feast is of so late origin, he is obliged simply to set aside at a 
dash by the remark on the words, ‘‘ for in it thou camest out of Egypt,”’ ‘‘ It seems 
as if the reference to the march out of Egypt, Ex. xxiii. 15, was introduced into 
it, at a later editing, from the entirely identical passage in Ex. xxxiv. 18”? (p. 89). 

(2) See Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. ed. 2, p. 270 sqq. ; Kurtz, History of the 
Old Covenant, li. p. 297 sqq. 

(3) Hupfeld also aptly compares what was done at the consecration and investi- 
ture of the priests, Ex. xxix. 20, when the blood of the ram was applied for 
atonement and purification to the ear, hand, and foot of the priest (§ 95). Comp. 
also the purification of the leper. 

(4) The Passover, as a sacrifice, being connected with the sanctuary, the 
Israelites in exile celebrate it without the sacrificial lamb. 


(0) THE FEAST OF WEEKES. 
§ 155. 


The Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), MY3WT 1N, owes its name to the fact that it was 
to be celebrated seven weeks after the Passover. The more particular determina- 
tion of its time is, however, a subject of dispute, inasmuch as this depends on the 
already mentioned (§ 158) and variously understood passage, Lev. xxiii. 15 sq. 
It is there said: ‘‘ Ye shall count unto you N3¥ N NPP from the morrow after 
the Sabbath, from the day that ye brought the wave sheaf,” Nop Nnaw yaw 
77°.71N (seven full Sabbaths shall there be). Ifthe Sabbath was, as we, § 153 (accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation), thought most probable, the first day of the paschal 
feast, NN3Y here means weeks, The word has this meaning in Aramaic, and the 
predicate NOM favors it ; the passage in Deuteronomy substitutes Myaw Aya, 
It must therefore be translated ; ‘‘ seven whole weeks shall there be”’ (and ver. 16: 
‘till the day following after the seventh week’’). According to this computa- 
tion, which thus makes the terminus a quo, the sheaf-day to be the 16th Nisan, 
the Feast of Pentecost would always fall on the same day of the week as the 16th 
Nisan. And such is the modern Jewish custom. If the other explanation of 
naw Np (ver. 15), which makes the expression N3W mean the Sabbath proper 
(Saturday), be adopted, the Feast of Weeks would, on the contrary, have always 
been kept on a Sunday (1). The second name of this feast was V¥P0 41 (the feast 
of harvest), or 0°3339 4) (the feast of first-fruits), Accordingly it has in the Penta- 
teuch the significance of a harvest thanksgiving ; and indeed of a feast of thanks- 
giving for the completed harvest,—the Feast of Weeks thus bearing the same re- 
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lation to the wheat harvest as the Passover did to the barley harvest, which was 
the first crop reaped. An historical meaning was first given to this feast by the 
later Jews, who made it refer to the giving of the law upon Mount Sinai, which is 
said by Jewish tradition to have taken place on the fiftieth day after the depart- 
ure from Egypt, while Ex. xix. 1 states quite generally that it wasin the third 
month. This reference, however, is not yet mentioned, even in Philo. 

The central point in the religious celebration of this festival of one day’s dura- 
tion, was the offering of the two loaves of first-fruits for the whole people, and not, 
as some have understood the law, for each house. As the wave sheaf at the Pass- 
over was a sign that the harvest had begun, so were these wave loaves, pn? 
NDIA, a sign that the harvest was completed. Being prepared and leavened 
from the flour of the newly reaped wheat, Lev. xxiii. 17, the ordinary food of the 
people was hallowed in them. As leavened, they could not be burned upon the 
altar, but were to be consumed by the priests. With the offering of these loaves 
were combined large burnt, sin, and peace offerings, ver. 18. The directions in 
Num. xxviii. 27 sqq. differ somewhat from this law. If two kinds of offering are 
to be understood in the two passages, the general festival sacrifices are intended 
in Num. xxviii., and only the pentecostal offerings which accompanied the two 
loaves in Lev. xxiii. 18. The feast was enlivened by festal repasts, Deut. xvi. 11, 
which were furnished by the free-will offerings, and served at the same time 
as benefactions ; for Levites, strangers, widows, and orphans were to partake of 
them. 


(1) [Dillmann also takes MN3W in the sense of weeks, but holds that not every 
week, but only that ending with the Sabbath could be so called, and finds there- 
fore in this passage a proof for the position that by the Sabbath, according to 
which the bringing of the wave sheaf was regulated, the week is to be under- 
stood. | 


(c) THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
§ 156. 


The Feast of Tabernacles, M307 3N, was kept in the seventh month (Tisri), 
from the fifteenth day onward. Its duration was strictly only seven days. To 
these was added an eighth, also of a sabbatical character, the so-called Y)¥), Lev. 
xxiii. 36 (of which hereafter). The historic import of this feast was to remind 
the people, by a seven days’ dwelling in booths made of boughs, of the wander- 
ing of their fathers in the wilderness, during which they had to dwell in booths, 
Lev. xxiii. 42 sq. The admission of this festival into Zechariah’s prophecy of 
Messianic times, Zech. xiv. 18, is undoubtedly founded on the kindred thought, 
that the keeping of the Feast of Tabernacles is an expression on the part of the 
nations, of their thankfulness for the termination of their wanderings, by their 
reception into the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah. According to its agrarian 
import, this feast was 08) 4n, Ex. xxiii. 16, the feast of ingathering, ze. of 
fruit and wine, in which respect it terminated the agricultural year. It was the 
greatest feast of rejoicing of the year, and provided with more numerous sacrifices 
than the others, Num, xxix. 12-84 (1). Very splendid ceremonies were subse- 
quently added to it, especially the daily libation of water, probably with reference 
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to Isa. xii. 3, and the é£wmination of the court on the first day of the feast,—cus- 
toms to which perhaps the words of Christ, John vii. 37, viii. 12, may refer (2). 
The eighth day of the feast bore, as we have said, the name of N7¥Y, Lev. xxiii. 
36, Num. xxix. 35, which is also applied, Deut. xvi, 8, to the closing day of the 
paschal week. The explanation of this word, a cohibitione operis, from the inter- 
mission of labor, is improbable, as not showing why the name applies to these 
two days only. The expression probably means conclusion, viz. of the feast-time ; 
and it is thus understood by the LXX, who render it by ££édsov in the passages cited 
(3). The Atsereth of the Feast of Tabernacles, however, undoubtedly signified 
not merely the clausula festi, but also the close of the whole annual cycle of feasts 
(4). Hence the NS, was rightly regarded by the Jews as a separate feast, to which 
a further festival was also subsequently added on the 23d Tisri, viz. the rejoicing 
of the law (71ND NNW), to celebrate the termination of the annual reading of 
the law. 

Thus the festal half of the Israelitish ecclesiastical year coincided with the 
season in which the annual bounties of nature were gathered ; while during the 
wintry half of the year, on the contrary, the course of the Sabbaths and new 
moons was, according to the Mosaic ritual, uninterrupted by festivals (5). 


(1) Josephus and Philo consider it in every respect the chief festival of the 
ear. 

: (2) Isa. xii. 3: ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 
Most probably John vii. 37, ‘‘In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” 
refers to the pouring. out of water, of which it has been said that he who has not 
seen the rejoicing at the drawing of water atthe Feast of Tabernacles does not 
know what rejoicing is. Perhaps viii. 12, ‘‘I am the light of the world ; he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life,’? may refer 
to the illumination. It is quite intelligible that the Greeks (see Plutarch, Sympos. 
iv. 6. 2) should regard the Feast of Tabernacles, on account of its connection 
with the vintage, as a feast of Bacchus ; it is only unintelligible that many moderns 
should have laid any weight on such a circumstance. 

(3) On the other hand, the expression subsequently acquired the further mean- 
ing of a solemn assembly, Joel i. 14. Compare the use of the word )¥), 2 Kings 
x. 20. [Dillmann on Lev. xxiii. 36 holds that the word signifies first an assembly, 
and then in a derived sense, a day of assembly, and that the signification conclu- 
sion, or day of conclusion, is not sustained by the ordinary meaning of the word. } 

(4) So Philo, de septen. § 24, ed. Mang. ii, p. 298, understood the matter. 

(5) It was not till afterward that the Feast of the Dedication in the ninth, and 
the Feast of Purim in the twelfth month, with which we are not at present con- 
cerned, were inserted. See § 191, and the article cited, p. 388 sq. 


PART IL—PROPHETISM. 





FIRST SECTION. — 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEOCRACY, FROM THE DEATH OF JOSHUA 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT REVELATION, 





FIRST DIVISION. 
THE TIMES OF THE JUDGES. 


L—THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE THEOCRACY TILL THE 
TIMES OF SAMUEL. 


§ 157. 
Course of Events. Import of the Office of Judge. 


Tun history of the period of the judges, when viewed from the theocratic point 
of view in which it is presented in the Book of Judges, and especially in the 
second introduction to this book (ch, ii. 6-iii, 6) (1), exhibits a constant alter- 
nation between the apostasy of the people and their consequent chastisement by 
the Divine Power, on the one hand, and the return of the people to their God 
and the Divine deliverances therewith connected, on the other. The course of 
events during the three centuries preceding the time when Samuel filled the post 
of Judge, may be generally described as follows :—After Joshua, who had no 
immediate successor, and the other elders, who “‘ had known all the works of the 
Lord that He had done for Israel”’ (Josh. xxiv. 81), had passed from the scene, 
the nation was left to itself, that its life might now be freely developed under 
theocratic institutions. So long as the remembrance of the Divine manifestations 
survived, the people remained faithful to these institutions. Even the internal 
war against the tribe of Benjamin, related in the sequel of the Book of Judges 
(ch. xix.-xxi.), which, occurring during the high-priesthood of Phinehas (ac- 
cording to xx., 27 sq.), must have been waged shortly after the death of Joshua, 
is an indication that the theocratic zeal of the nation had as yet suffered no 
diminution. This is, however, the last occasion for many years on which we 
meet with the united action of the whole people. For Joshua having committed 
the completion of the work of conquest to the individual tribes, it ceased to be 
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the common concern of the nation, and opportunity was thus given for the pro- 
motion of private interests. The several tribes were not always entirely success- 
ful in the petty warfare which they carried on; some of the still remaining 
Canaanites were not subdued ; against others the sentence of extermination was 
not strictly carried out. Those who were rendered merely tributary, and suf- 
fered to dwell among the Israelites, not only seduced the people to the service of 
Canaanitish gods, but also gradually regained the mastery in isolated parts of the 
land. Irruptions of great nomadic hordes of Midianites and Amalekites from 
the east ensued, while the nation was repeatedly exposed to danger from the 
hostile attacks of the neighboring Moabites and Ammonites. In the West, the 
power of the Philistine Pentapolis, situate on the low-lying plains near the 
Mediterranean, became increasingly formidable after the middle period of the 
judges. The oppressions which the Israelites suffered at the hand of these 
different nations usually extended only to certain tribes ; but this very circumstance 
was the reason why even these afflictions were not capable of drawing the tribes 
out of their isolation, and uniting them in acommon enterprise. Such slothful 
selfishness on the part of individual tribes, in withdrawing from the national 
cause, is sharply reproved in the Song of Deborah, Judg. v. 15-17 (2). 

In times of oppression like these (when the children of Israel cried unto the 
Lord, ch. iii. 9, 15, iv. 8, etc.), individual men—the Judges—arose, who, aroused 
by the Spirit of Jehovah, turned back the hearts of the people to their God, 
revived in them the remembrance of God’s dealings with them in past times, and 
then broke the hostile yoke under which they were suffering. The whole aim 
of the narrative in this book is not, however, fulfilled in the glorification of these 
men as the heroes of the nation—its design being rather to show that the help 
afforded was the result of an outpouring of the Divine Spirit ; and that God, in 
effecting the deliverance of His people, made choice of the lowly and despised as 
His instruments. Compare what we find said of Shamgar, iii. 31. Very in- 
structive in this respect is the history of Gideon, the most prominent among the 
earlier judges; see such passages as vi. 15, vii. 2 (3). It was on this account 
that these ministers of the theocracy were called, not kings or rulers, but Sho- 
phetim (judges), This name must not, however, be specially restricted to the 
exercise of the judicial office, though its performance is asserted in the cases of 
Deborah (iv. 5), Eli, and Samuel (4), and must be assumed in that of others, so 
far as they remained for any length of time at the head either of thé whole nation 
or of single tribes. The word, however, has a wider meaning, and represents these 
men as advocates of those Divine claims which it was their part to maintain and 
restore. The office of judge was neither permanent nor hereditary, but purely 
personal. Called to a prominent position by the necessities of the times, they 
acted with energy in the affairs of the individual tribes at the head of which 
they were placed, but exercised no abiding influence upon the nation, which, on 
the contrary, relapsed into its former course, when its burdens were lightened 
or when the judge was dead ; comp. especially the passage ii. 16-19 (5). 


(1) There is, at the commencement of the Book of Judges, a double introduction. 
ch, i.—iii, 6, designed to serve as a key to the course upon which the history of 
Israel now enters. Comp. Cassel, The Book of Judges, Introduction: ‘‘ The first 
two chapters form a practical introduction to the history of the book in general. 
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They explain the possibility of the ensuing events: the germs of the approaching 
apostasy could not have lain in the history of Joshua, for he followed, in the 
spirit of the law, the footsteps of Moses. The ground [of the apostasy] lay in the 
proceedings of the tribes after his decease.”’ 

(2) In the Song of Deborah, Judg. v., after praising those tribes which had 
taken part with her in the conflict, she continues 15-17: ‘‘ At the brooks of 
Reuben there were great resolves of heart. Why didst thou remain among 
the sheepfolds? At the brooks of Reuben there were great resolves of heart. 
Gilead remained beyond Jordan; and why did Dan remain in ships? and why 
did Asher continue on the sea-shore, and remain in his creeks ?”’ 

(3) How deeply the deliverance wrought by Gideon was imprinted on the 
memory of the nation, is evident from Isa. ix. 3, x. 26, Ps. Ixxxili. 10, 12. For 
further particulars, see the article ‘‘Gideon’’ in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklop. [and in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary]. 

(4) Of Samuel it is stated, 1 Sam. vii. 16, that he administered justice in various 
places of the land ; and, viii. 2, that he made his sons judges in Beer-sheba (art. 
“ Gericht und Gerichtsverwaltung’’). 

(5) Most of the judges seem, after effecting the work of deliverance to which 
they were called, to have remained for the rest of their lives at the head of a por- 
tion of the nation (art. ‘‘ Volk Gottes’’). 


§ 158. 
Religious Condition: Decline of the Theocratic Institutions. 


The state of religion during the period of the judges, the decline of the theo- 
cratic institutions, and the intermingling of the worship of Jehovah with the 
Canaanitish deification of nature, are abundantly manifest from the description of 
the nation just given. But are we justified, it may be asked, in speaking of a 
decline of theocratic institutions, and does the Book of Judges really presuppose a 
legislation and a history such as the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua attest ? 
(1). Doesit not rather exhibit an embryonic and undeveloped condition in which 
those elements are still fermenting, from which a system of theocratic institutions 
was subsequently consolidated ? (2). This latter view is opposed, generally speak- 
ing, not only to the already mentioned express declaration in ch. ii. (especially 
ver. 10 sq.), but also to the manner in which the present condition of the people 
is contrasted with their past glories (3) in the Song of Deborah (ch. v. 4), the 
genuineness of which not one has yet ventured to impugn. So far, however, as 
religious institutions in particular are concerned, it must be observed that it is 
foreign to the entire purpose of the Book of J udges to enter into the subject, and 
consequently the inference that institutions not mentioned therein could not have 
existed, is utterly unjustified. This applies equally to the Book of Joshua, which 
confessedly presupposes the Pentateuch. If, ¢.g., it were to be inferred that, 
because an annual festival (whether that of Tabernacles or the Passover) at the 
national sanctuary is mentioned but once in the Book of Judges (ch, xxi. 19), no 
such cycle of festivals as is prescribed in the Pentateuch as yet existed, this would 
equally apply to the Book of Joshua, which mentions a festival, viz. the Passover, 
enly in a single passage (ch. v. 10), and also to the subsequent historical books, 
with the exception of Chronicles. There are, however, quite sufficient data in the 
Book of Judges to show that, although during this period and down to Samuel 
the injunctions or ordinances of the law were for the most part neglected, and in 
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some particulars not yet introduced, the theocratic institutions, as they are said to 
have existed under Moses and Joshua, are nevertheless in all essential matters pre- 
supposed (4). The main question is: Does the Book of Judges know of a central 
sanctuary as the only authorized place of sacrifice? or did several sanctuaries of 
Jehovah exist. contemporaneously in the times of the judges? at least, was such 
worship carried on at different holy places at the same time? (5). The actual 
state of affairs was as follows :—Even during their wanderings in the wilderness, 
and under the eye of the lawgiver, the people could not be brought, as is evident 
from Lev. xvii. 5, Deut. xii. 8, to renounce the custom of sacrificing in any place 
they might choose. How much less, then, would this be accomplished at a time 
when there was no individual of pre-eminent influence to enforce the claims of the 
law ; and when the scattered people, dwelling among the Canaanites, and enter- 
ing into religious intercourse with them, mingled their heathen customs with the 
worship of Jehovah, nay, even addicted themselves in a great degree to the adora- 
tion of the old gods of the land! ‘Were we hence to infer that the law concern- 
ing unity of worship was not then in existence, we should be equally obliged to 
affirm this of the whole period down to the captivity (6), since, notwithstanding 
the severe measures of several kings, the high places for worship could never be 
wholly abolished. The establishment of the idolatrous sanctuary of Micah is 
explained, Judg. xvii. 6, by the fact that ‘‘ every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes,’? while the condemnation of Gideon’s schismatical worship (of 
which hereafter, § 159), viii. 27,can only be understood by assuming the exclusive 
legality of the one national sanctuary. With respect, however, to the sacrifices 
mentioned ch. vi. 18, xiii. 16, these were justified by the theophany which preceded 
them, and were in accordance with patriarchal usage (comp. § 114). In neither 
case is the institution of a permanent sacrificial service in question. This does not, 
however, apply to the time of Samuel, of which hereafter (§ 160). The national 
sanctuary, the tabernacle, was during the times of the judges permanently located 
at Shiloh, Josh. xviii. 1, xix. 51; Judg. xviii. 31; 1 Sam. i. sq. ; comp. with Ps. 
Ixxviii. 60; Jer. vii. 12, It was there that the annual festivals were solemnized, 
Judg. xxi. 19, 1 Sam. i, 3 sq. ; and there that the regular sacrificial worship was 
offered, ii, 12 sq. A second legitimate tabernacle in some other locality is not 
once spoken of. The sanctuary under the oak at Shechem, mentioned Josh, xxiv. 
26, probably refers to the altar built there by Abraham, Gen. xii. 6 sq. (7); a 
holy place there is also spoken of, Gen. xxxv. 4. Nothing is said, however, of 
sacrificial worship being there offered. In military engagements, the ark of the 
covenant used (even down to the building of the temple, 2 Sam. xi. 11, comp. xv. 
24) to be brought to the central point of the battle, and sacrifices were there 
offered before it. So, in the contest against Benjamin, when it is said that all 
the people flocked to Bethel, Judg. xx. 26, itisevident from ver. 27 that the ark 
was there ; there was, however, no permanent sanctuary, the altar being, as is 
shown by xxi. 4, erected only for a temporary purpose (8). The whole narrative, 
1 Sam. iv., according to which the carrying away of the ark was regarded as a 
terrible calamity, is deprived of all meaning unless the existence of but a single 
ark is assumed (9).—The fact that the Books of Judges and Samuel take but little 
notice of the individual sacrificial laws in the Pentateuch, is easily accounted for 
by the nature of their contents. The only remarkable circumstance is, that though 
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we frequently meet with the burnt-offering and the peace-offering, a sin-offering 
is never mentioned, not even in 2 Sam. xxiv. 25,—a phenomenon which indeed 
occurs also in the Book of Joshua. It seems that a special use of nop prevails 
here ; and that this expression, as is evidently the casein Ezra viii. 35, comprises, 
in contradistinction to M3}, the sin-offering also (see Hengstenberg, Genwineness 
of the Pentateuch, ii. p. 71 sq.) The peace-offering of the Pentateuch is pre- 
supposed in 1 Sam. ii, 13-17 (10). It has also been claimed that the Book of Judges 
knows nothing of the calling of the tribe of Levi, as appointed in the Pentateuch. 
[Comp. § 92, note 2; 98, note 6.] On the contrary, we regard it as a prominent 
and remarkable fact, that the Levites appear in the Book of Judges in exactly 
that position which Deuteronomy assumes, when it always classes them with the 
strangers on account of their poverty. The case seems to have been as follows : 
All the Canaanites not being driven out when the land was conquered, the cities 
appointed for the Levites did not come into the undisturbed possession of the 
Israelites, e.g. Gezer, Josh. xxi. 21, comp. with xvi, 10; Ajalon, Josh. xxi. 24, 
comp. with Judg. i. 35. Hence it would be quite natural for many of the 
Levites to seek an asylum in cities not included in the list of those allotted to 
them. Thus, in Judg. xvii. 7 sq., a Levite is spoken of as sojourning as a 
‘<stranger’’ (13) in Bethlehem, and departing thence to Mount Ephraim ; and in 
xix. 1, a Levite is also said to be dwelling asa ‘‘stranger’’ on the northern side of 
Mount Ephraim (11). It is not difficult to show why there were as yet no organ- 
ized Levitical services. The services appointed to the Levites in the Pentateuch 
ceased with the wanderings of the tabernacle, and nothing was enacted in the 
law with respect to their further employment ; while the period of the disintegra- 
tion of the theocracy was one utterly unadapted for the production of new ordi- 
nances of worship. Still the expression used xix. 18 by the Levite, MT Maree 
107 °28, which is to be understood, ‘‘I walk in the house of the Lord,’’ refers to a 
connection of this Levite with the sanctuary (12). The narrative ch. xvii. sq. 
also shows that the fact that this tribe was appointed to the service of the sanc- 
tuary was well known. According to xvii. 18, Micah congratulates himself on 
obtaining a Levite as priest to his image-worship. This priest, who was subse- 
quently engaged for the sanctuary set up in Dan, was, according to xviii. 30, 
Jonathan, a descendant of Moses (13). The position occupied by the Levites after 
the times of David would be quite inexplicable, if the law had not previously 
separated this tribe to the service of the sanctuary. 

With respect to the history of the priesthood, there is in this case also a great gap 
in the historical books of the Old Testament. Aaron, the choice of whom is also 
mentioned 1 Sam. ii. 27sq., was, after his death, succeeded by his two surviving 
sons Hleazar and Ithamar, the former filling the high-priestly office, Num. xx. 
28, Deut. x. 6, Josh. xiv. 1, and being succeeded therein by his son Phinehas ; 
comp. Judg. xx. 28. The history of the high-priesthood is not again taken up 
till Hli, 1 Sam. i. sq., who was, according to tradition (Josephus, Antig. v. 11. 
5), with which the further course of Old Testament history coincides, of the line 
of Ithamar. The reason for the transmission of the high-priestly dignity to this 
line is unknown. On the high priests between Ithamar and Eli, see Josephus ; 
and on the genealogy of Eleazar, 1 Chron. v. 29 sq., vi. 85 sq. ; Ezra vii. 1 


sq. (14). 
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(1) Great stress has always been laid upon this point by the opponents of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. [So De Wette and Vatke, and most recently e.g. 
Wellhausen, who maintains that ‘‘the course of Israelitish history proceeds stead- 
ily upward toward the establishment of the kingly authority, instead of downward 
from the splendid age of Moses and Joshua”’ (1. p. 245). Similarly Reuss, § 94 
sqq., regards the time of the Judges as the age of ‘‘ club-law, delighting in fighting 
and plundering, such as usually precedes the formation of proper states.”’ Still 
he recognizes Moses as an historical person of high importance, and admits that 
‘‘his spirit was stamped upon the national development and gave it direction.”’ 
He attributes to him the ‘‘ original thought, which, closely uniting faith and 
nationality for mutual security and defence, grounds genuine freedom upon right 
obedience, by the institution of an absolute theocracy.’ The principle and 
ordinance of divine worship also, as it afterward existed in Israel, he ascribes, at 
least in its fundamental features, to Moses. The view presented in this section 
ig more nearly approached by F. W. Schultz (in Zéckler’s Handbuch, i. p. 270 
sq.), and more decidedly by Riehm (art. ‘‘ Richter,’’ in his Handwérterbuch) ; on 
this point, however, consult especially Kéhler, vol. ii. } 

(2) This has been especially maintained by De Wette and Vatke. To draw 
such inferences from a book which, like that of Judges, includes a period of 300 
years in twenty-one chapters, is @ priori a very doubtful proceeding. In the 
Old Testament theology the points chiefly discussed must be those relating to 
worship. 

(3) Jude. v. 4 sq.: ‘‘Lord, when Thou wentest out of Seir, when Thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, and the heavens dropped, 
the clouds also dropped water. The mountains melted from before the Lord, 
that Sinai before the Lord God of Israel.’’ Then follows a description of recent 
times : ‘‘ In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, in the days of Jael, the high- 
ways were unoccupied, and the walkers in paths walked through byways. There 
lacked leading in Israel, there lacked, till I Deborah arose, till I arose a mother 
in Israel. They chose new gods; then was war in the gates. Was there a shield 
or spear seen among forty thousand in Israel ?”’ 

(4) On what follows, comp. especially Hengstenberg, Genwineness of the Pen- 
tateuch, ii. p. 1 sqq.; Kohler ii. p. 5 sqq. 

(5) Vatke, Religion des A. T,. p. 264, brings forward seven such holy places. 
{Comp. in Wellhausen the section upon the place of worship, i. 17 sqq.; Oehler, 
§ 114, note 3-5; Green, Moses and the Prophets, pp. 159-168. | 

(6) [The Graf school actually maintain that the unity of worship was not pre- 
scribed as a law till the time of Josiah at the earliest. | 

(7) Unless, which would be the single exception, the tabernacle, which indeed 
was to continue a wandering sanctuary (comp, 2 Sam, vii. 6), was transported 
for a time from Shiloh to the neighboring Shechem., 

(8) That sacrifices should be offered wherever the ark was, is quite natural 
when its significance is considered. On similar grounds, the act of sacrifice 
related 1 Sam. vi. 15 is not surprising. When it is there said that ‘‘ the men of 
Beth-shemesh brought burnt-offerings,’’ the expression does not exclude the co- 
operation of the priests. Beth-shemesh was, moveover, one of the cities of the 
priests. 

(9) Those who, for the sake of the theory that there were several sanctuaries, 
embrace also the notion of several arks, have the usage of the language, which ° 
constantly speaks of the (definite) ark, against them, 

(10) Of this there is no doubt, The fat is designated as the part belonging to 
Jehovah ; and it is brought forward as the special transgressions of the sons of 
Eli, that they demanded their portion before the fat was burned to the Lord, etc. 
(see Hengstenberg’s Genwineness, etc.; Kohler, ii, p. 14, note 2.) 

(11) Others, as is assumed Deut. xviii, 6-8, might, after selling their property, 
settle at the place of the sanctuary, and they were then entitled to like mainte- 
nance with the ministering Levites. How such maintenance was to be supplied, 
we ere not told,—probably from the free-will offerings. (Article Levi, Levites.) 
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(12) Judg. xix. 18 cannot mean, ‘‘I am going éo the house of the Lord,’’ for 
N¥ never occurs with the accusative of direction. 

(13) The reading WWD with Nun suspenswm is confessedly a later alteration for 
nw. In the case, too, of Samuel, his employment in the service of the sanctuary 
(1 Sam. ii. 18) coincides with his Levitical descent. 

(14) In these genealogies it is not said which of the descendants of Eleazar 
therein enumerated filled the office of high priest, and which did not, Compare 
my article ‘‘ Hohepriester’’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop, 


§ 159. 
Continuation: Religious Syneretism of this Period. 


The commizture with other religions, the foundations of which were (as before 
remarked, § 26) already laid during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, was 
manifested in a twofold manner during the age of the judges. First, by a blend- 
ing of the worship of Jehovah with heathenism, on the part of those Israelites 
who had fallen into Canaanitish idolatry. Thus in the worship of Baal or Hl- 
berith, to whom a temple was dedicated at Shechem, Judg. viii. 33, ix. 4, 46, the 
idea of the covenant God was transferred to Baal. Secondly, by the fact that, 
even among those who adhered to the worship of Jehovah, the religious con- 
sciousness was more or less obscured by heathen ideas. Hence the image-worship 
of Micah and the Danites. To this a widely accepted theory would add the 
conduct of Gideon, who, after having destroyed the worship of Baal at Ophrah, 
vi. 12 sq. (1), and delivered Israel from the oppression of the Midianites, and re- 
fused in a truly theocratic spirit the hereditary sovereignty offered him (viii. 23), 
is said himself to have set up (viii. 24) an idolatrous image-worship. But by the 
ephod which he caused to be made, we are not to understand an image of 
Jehovah, the word not being generally used in the sense of image. It is evident 
from xvii. 5, xvili. 14, 17, that the ephod is distinguished from teraphim, graven 
image, and molten image, and signifies simply the garment of the high priest (2). 
It is true that the large quantity of gold collected by Gideon was not required 
for the garment with the breast-plate (comp. also Ex. xxviii. 6 sq., xxxix. 2 sq.), 
but neither are we told that it was all used (comp. the construction of NWY, Hos. 
ii. 10) (8). In fact, it is not said that Gideon set up an idol at all, but that, by 
renouncing the legally ordained priesthood, he instituted a schismatical worship. 
His preparation of an ephod was designed to furnish a means of interrogating the 
Divine will by Urim and Thummim ; and his motive for separating from the 
legitimate sanctuary may perhaps be found in the fact of its being situated in 
the midst of the tribe of Ephraim, which was hostile to him. The censure 
expressed by the narrator is shown to be fully justified by the results which 
ensued after Gideon’s death, see viii. 88, when this schismatical worship facil- 
itated the relapse of the people to the worship of Baal, who was syncretistically 
worshipped as Baal-berith (4). 

Finally, the narrative concerning Jephthah, xi. 28-40, belongs here. When he 
went out against the Ammonites, he vowed, if he should return victorious, to 
offer as a burnt-offering to Jehovah whatever should come forth to meet him 
from the doors of his house, and when this proved to be his own daughter, whe 
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was also his only child, he did not dare to break his vow, but performed it in 
respect to her. The opinion which prevailed in Jewish antiquity (see Josephus 
and the Targums) and among the Fathers of the Church, and which was also 
embraced by Luther, is that Jephthah really slew his daughter, and offered her 
as a burnt-offering upon the altar. The view that Jephthah only consecrated his 
daughter to the service of the sanctuary in a state of life-long virginity, was first 
urged by certain medieval Rabbins, and has since been maintained by Hengsten- 
berg, who led the way (Genwineness, ii. p. 105 sqq.), and by several recent commen- 
tators (Cassel, Gerlach, Keil), who refer to Ex. xxxviii. 8 and 1 Sam. ii. 22, where 
women are mentioned as serving in the sanctuary. Their obligation to celibacy 
however cannot be proved. According to this view, the fulfilment of the vow 
would lie in the words in Judg. xi. 39, which must not be taken as pluperfect (“‘ and 
she had known no man’’), but as an account of what now took place: “‘ and she 
knew no man.’’ It may be granted that there are some things in the narrative 
favorable to this view, especially the consideration that, when Jephthah placed 
at God’s disposal whatever should first come forth from his house to meet him, 
he must have contemplated the possibility of its being a human being, in which 
case it was impossible that he would have intended a human sacrifice ; and the 
more so, since no such sacrifice is mentioned in the time of the Judges, even 
among those Israelites who apostatized to Canaanitish idolatry. It may be 
further conceded that the grief of the father is also accounted for by the view in 
question, all prospect of posterity being cut off by the devotion of this his only 
child to celibacy. Still this interpretation is at variance with the plain meaning 
of the words, ‘‘he did unto her according to his oath,’’ which in their reference 
to ver. 31 cannot relate to a merely spiritual sacrifice. It cannot, however, be 
inferred from the narrative that human sacrifices were at this time legal in the 
worship of Jehovah, the matter being evidently represented as a horrible ex- 
ception. The history, indeed, shows that in those days, when the worship of 
Baal and Moloch was still contending for the mastery with that service of Je- 
hovah, which was not as yet firmly established in the minds of men, the fear of 
the Holy One of Israel, the avenger of broken vows, might, even in the heart of a 
servant of the Lord, be perverted to the shedding of human blood for the sake of 
_ keeping a rashly uttered vow (5). The narrative of the Benjamite war and the 
slaughter of the inhabitants of Jabesh (xxi. 5-10) also show to what an extent 
theocratic zeal held the sanguinary fulfilment of an oath allowable. 


(1) Hence the name of honor, Jerubbaal, LXX ‘IepoBdad, by which he is also 
mentioned 1 Sam. xii. 11, and which is exchanged, 2 Sam. xi. 21, for Jerubbe- 
sheth, NW3 = NWA (shame), a contemptuous name of the idol, was bestowed upon 
Gideon. The word, according to Judg. vi. 32, can in the first instance be no 
otherwise interpreted than as, ‘‘ Let Baal contend,’’ 7.¢. against him. For further 
discussion on this name, see the article ‘‘Gideon”’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. v. p. 
aH ; comp. also Hengstenberg, Genwineness, i. p. 237 sq. ; Movers, Phénicier, i. p. 

sqq. 

(2) See Hengstenberg, Genwineness, ii. p. 80, and Bertheau’s Commentary on the 
Book of Judges, p. 183. The latter is arbitrary, however, in making Gideon set up 
the image of a calf, as was subsequently done by Jeroboam. For why may not 
Gideon have worshipped Jehovah, by means of the altar mentioned Judg. vi. 24, 
which symbolized the presence of Jehovah, and was still standing in the days of 
the narrator, without an image ? . 
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(8) We are not told whether the sacred garment was worn by Gideon as a priest, 
or set up as anobject of worship. The former seems probable. 

(4) Gideon’s sin was visited upon his house, when his sons were afterward 
slain by their half-brother Abimelech at the place of his illegal worship. The 
tragical fate of Gideon’s family is related Judg. ix. 

(5) The case of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix.), when the people did not venture to 
break an oath, even though it was contrary to a Divine command, may be men- 
tioned in illustration, 





IL—RESTORATION OF THE THEOCRATIC UNITY BY SAMUEL. 
GROWTH OF PROPHETISM. FOUNDATION OF THE MONARCHY. 


§ 160. 
The Philistine Oppression. Changes effected by Samuel. 


The appearance of Samuel, and the growth of Prophetism by his means, form 
the turning-point of the period of the Judges. The new state of affairs had been pre- 
pared for, partly by the Philistine oppression, which was both a longer and a heavier 
judgment than any with which the people had yet been visited, and partly by the 
judgeship of Eli. For since the judgeship depended in his case not upon a success- 
fully conducted war or on any other act of heroism, but upon the high-priestly 
office, the sanctuary could not fail to acquire fresh importance, and consequently 
the theocratic union fresh power with the people. Their first attempt, however, to 
break the Philistine yoke by a united effort, ended in a fearful overthrow, in which 
even the ark of the covenant, which had so often led them to victory, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, 1 Sam. iv. The oppression of the Philistines’ then became 
still more grievous, for it is evident, from xiii. 19-22, that they disarmed the 
entire nation. The fact that the ark of the covenant, the medium of Jehovah’s 
help and presence, had fallen into the hands of the heathen, could not fail to 
exercise an important influence upon the religious life of the people. The ark, 
after being restored by the Philistines, was for a long time laid aside: ‘‘It was 
not inquired after,’’ 1 Chron. xiii. 8 (comp. Ps. cxxxii. 6); it continued an ob- 
ject of fear, but not of worship (1). The tabernacle was transferred from Shiloh, 
as a place now rejected of God, to Nob in the tribe of Benjamin ; but, having lost 
with the ark its essential significance as the place of God’s habitation, it ceased 
to be the religious centre of the nation, though, as we may infer from 1 Sam. xxi. 
and xxii. 17 sqq., the Levitical services were carried on init without interruption. 
The person of Samuel, moved as he was by the prophetic spirit, was now the centre 
of the nation’s life. The sanctuary being rejected, and the agency of the high- 
priesthood suspended, the mediatorship between God and His people rested with 
the prophet, who, though not of the priestly race, but by descent a Levite of the 
region of Ephraim (2), now performed sacrificial services in the presence of the 
people (1 Sam. vii. 9 sqq.). The central sanctuary no longer existing, we now also 
find various places of sacrifice, as the high places at Ramah, 1 Sam. ix. 13, Bethel 
and Gilgal, x. 3 sq., comp. xi. 15, xv. 21. Thus were the bounds imposed by the 
Mosaic ritual for the first time broken through. Israel attained to the experience 
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that the presence of God is not confined to an appointed and material symbol, but 
that wherever He is sincerely invoked, He bestows His abundant blessing. The day 
of penitence and prayer for which Samuel assembled the people at Mizpah, in the 
tribe of Benjamin, after he had put down idolatry, became, by the help of 
Jehovah, who acknowledged the prayer of His prophet, a day of victory over 
their enemies, and the beginning of their deliverance (ch. vii.). Samuel was 
henceforth judge of the whole nation ; and the prophetic office began from this 
time to develop its agency, on which account the history of Prophetism, properly 
speaking, dates from Samuel (Acts iii. 24). 


(1) 1 Sam. xiv. 18, where, moreover, the LXX assume a different reading, treats 
of an exception, which is alluded to as such. 

(2) Samuel was, according to 1 Chron. vi. 13, 18, of the house of Kohath. 
His father is called "158, in the same sense as the Levite in Judg. xvii. 7 is said 
to be of the family of Judah. The frequent occurrence of the name of Samuel’s 
father Elkanah among the Levitical proper names, especially among the Korah- 
ites, Ex. vi. 24, 1 Chron. vi. 7 sq., xii. 6, 9, xv. 23, is remarkable (see Hengsten- 
berg, Genwineness of the Pentateuch, ii. p. 50 f. This name, like its kindred one 
Mikneiah, 1 Chron. xv. 18, 21, points to the office of the Levites. The fact 
that Samuel was devoted to the service of the sanctuary by a special vow, proves 
nothing against his Levitical descent (although this is maintained by Reuss (§ 116)], 
because without this vow such service was not binding on him till he should be 
twenty-five years of age ; and even Levites were not obliged to remain constantly 
at the sanctuary (art. ‘‘ Levi, Leviten ’’). [Comp. Riehm’s art. ‘‘ Elkana,’’ in his 
Handwérterbuch, and Kohler, ii. p. 95.] 


§ 161. 
Nature, Importance, and first Beginnings of the Prophetic Office (1). 


The position occupied by the prophetic office in the organism of the theocracy 
has already been generally referred to, § 97: we must now treat more particularly 
of its institution and duties, in which respect also our point of departure must be 
the fundamental passage Deut. xviii. 9-21. The character of the prophetic, dif- 
fered entirely from that of the priestly office. It was not, like the latter, confined 
to one tribe and one family, nor, generally speaking, to an external institution, 
though a certain external succession subsequently took place. It is said, ver. 15, 
‘‘the Lord will raise wp (D°p*) a prophet, ’’—an expression used also of the judges, 
Judg. ii. 16, 18, iii, 9, 15, ete., and denoting the freeness of the Divine vocation : 
and again, ‘from the midst of thee, of thy brethren’’ (comp. Deut. xviii. 18), 
showing that the call to the office of prophet was to know no other restriction 
than that of being confined to the covenant people. This office, however, was 
not to be severed from the historical connection of revelation, but to begin from 
Moses and to continue his testimony (vers. 15, 18). The prophet was to prove his 
Divine mission, not so much by signs and wonders—for the performance of which 
even a false prophet might receive power—as by his confession of the God who 
redeemed Israel and gave them the law (xiii, 2-6). Again, what the prophet 
spoke was to come to pass (83°) ; that is, the prophetic word was to be corroborated 
by its historical fulfilment. In the first respect, the prophetic office, while itself 
exercised within the unalterable ordinances of the law, was designed to prevent a 
mere lifeless transmission of legal injunctions, by proclaiming to the people the de- 
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mands of the Divine will in a manner constantly adapted to the needs of the age, 
and in all the life and vigor of a message ever newly coming forth from God. In 
the second respect, it was to cast a light on the future of the people, and to disclose 
to them the Divine counsels, whether for their warning or comfort (comp. Amos 
iii. 7), and thus to initiate them in the ways of the Divine government. In this 
particular also it might be regarded as continuing the testimony of the law, which 
not only revealed God’s requirements to His people, but also manifested the law 
of His procedure toward them, and the end of His government, Lev. xxvi., Deut. 
XXVill.-Xxx., Xxxii. (2). God’s witness to Himself among heathen nations is more 
a matter of the past, a subject of remembrance ; in prophecy, on the contrary, a 
lasting and lively intercourse is established between God and the covenant people, 
on which account the silence of prophecy is a sign that the Lord has withdrawn 
from His people, and therefore a sign of judgment (comp. Amos viii. 12, Lam. ii. 
9, Ps. Ixxiv. 9). But the progress accomplished by revelation in prophecy will 
not be fully discerned, till the prophetic life and that endowment with the Spirit 
which constituted a prophet are taken account of, as well as the prophetic word 
itself. The prophet is the man of the Spirit. By the 1 1 is the Divine 
word put into the mouth of the prophet, hence also his name 8°33. The root 
3] is akin to Y3), which (comp. also 333, }2)) signifies to spring forth, to gush 
forth, the Hiphil }!'3") being used of speech flowing forth froma full heart. ®21_ 
then means, not, as it is now usually explained, that which is spoken (or more pre- 
cisely, gushed forth) by the Divine Spirit, but (see Ewald, Ausf. Lehrbuch, § 149 
, 2) the speaker—yet not in an active sense, but, as is shown by the passive form, 
him who is the speaker as the instrument of another, viz. God. The 8°22 is the in- 
terpreter (comp. Ex. vii. 1: ‘‘I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy 
brother shall be thy §°23,’’ which is expressed iv. 16: ‘‘ he shall be to thee for a 
mouth’’) ; hence the speech of the prophet, as being determined by the spiritual 
power which fills and incites him, is designated by the passive or reflective forms 
Niphal and Hithpael $32, 83353 (comp. Ewald, id. § 124 a) (3). Among those 
spiritual gifts by which Jehovah fits men for the different callings which the 
service of His kingdom requires (comp. § 65), the gift of prophecy is that which 
institutes a direct personal intercourse between God and man ; and prophecy thus 
becomes, through God’s self-witness to the prophet, the type of the teaching of 
His people by God Himself under the new covenant, Jer. xxxi. 34, John vi. 45. 
The operation of the Divine Spirit, however, upon the prophet, was not merely 
intellectual, but one which renewed the whole man. The prophet became another 
man, 1 Sam. x. 6, and received another heart, ver. 9. Thus prophecy was also 
an anticipation of the kaw «rice of the new covenant,—a circumstance which 
explains the saying of Moses, Num. xi. 29: ‘Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them !”’ (4). 

The first beginnings of prophecy (5) reach back to the times before Samuel (comp. 
Jer. vii. 25). For Moses, though standing far above all prophets (Num. xii. 6-8, 
comp. § 66) as mediator of the fundamental revelation and administrator of the 
entire Divine economy, as well as by reason of that nearer vision of God vouch- 
safed to him as a special privilege, was himself a prophet (comp. Deut. xxxiv. 10, 
Hos, xii, 14), and that not merely in the broader sense in which the word 8") 
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was already applied to the patriarchs (Gen. xx. 7, Ps. ev. 15), because the word 
of God came to and proceeded from them, but in its proper signification, as par- 
taking of that endowment of the Spirit which constitutes a prophet (Num, xi. 25) 
(6). Besides Moses, his sister Miriam is also called, Ex. xv. 20, 1823, which 
must not be explained as singer (or poet), for she expressly claims (Num. xii. 2) 
the honor that the Lord had spoken by her (7). In the earlier times of the judges, 
the gift of prophecy appeared but occasionally ; in the person of Deborah, who 
is called (Judg. iv. 4) the prophetess, because (vers. 6 and 14) the word of the 
Lord came by her, it was united to the office of judge. By the TIT FNID, iy ag 
we must probably understand not a human messenger, but the angel of the Lord. 
On the other hand, it is a prophet who appears, xi. 7, during the Midianite op- 
pression, to remind the Israelites of their deliverance from Egypt, and to reprove 
them for their idolatry. In like manner does a ‘‘man of God’? (1 Sam. ii. 27) 
exercise the office of a rebuker of the high priest Eli and his family, entirely in 
the manner of the later prophets. There must also, as may be inferred from ix. 9, 
have been from time to time seers (N85, as they were usually called, instead of 
832), with whom counsel was taken in private affiairs, but of whom a more ex- 
tensive sphere of operation cannot be assumed. It cannot be proved from Amos 
ii. 11 that the schools of the prophets existed before Samuel, as has been conject- 
ured, ¢.g. by Vatke (Religion des alten Testaments, p. 285 sqq.) ; nor from the fact 
that Samuel was a Nazarite as well as a prophet (8), that prophecy being thus 
combined with Nazaritism, these schools of the prophets existed in the form of 
ascetic associations, into which many retired during those troublous times. This 
absence of proof is increased by the manner in which the period preceding Sam- 
uel is characterized, 1 Sam. iii. 1, as one without prophets, by the words: ‘‘ The 
word of the Lord was precious in those days ; there was no open vision”? [i.e. 
no revelation spread abroad, or common.—D. |. 


(1) See my article ‘‘ Prophetenthum des A.T.”’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xii. 
p- 211 sqq. [Kleinert, art. ‘‘ Prophet,’’ in Riehm ; Kénig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff 
des A, T, 1882]. A notice of the literature on the prophetic office in general, is 
given in Keil’s Introduction to the Old Test. § 61. 

(2) In both respects, prophecy is one of the highest proofs of favor which God 
shows to His people, and is placed on a level (Amos ii. 11, Hos. xii. 10 sq.) with 
pes deliverance from Egypt and their subsequent leading through the wil- 

erness, 

(8) [The etymology of the word is held to be different by Kénig, who devotes 
to it (p. 71 sqq.) a thorough discussion. He maintains that the root to be 
appealed to is not Y1) but the Arabic nabdaa, signifying ‘‘to bring forth words, 
to speak.’? The form 83] he regards not as passive, but as intransitive, the 7 
having been lengthened from e, as e.g. in D'J}2; to the Niphal and Hithpael 833 
and 83/1) he gives the meaning ‘‘ to show oneself a prophet.’? The view given 
in the text that the word is passive and represents the speaker as the organ of 
another, Kénig justly pronounces untenable, and comes to the result that the 
word, derived as it is from the Arabic root mentioned, can only be active, and 
means therefore a speaker, especially a speaker in a superior sense, the speaker 
of God, the medium of divine revelation. As Orelli (Die Altest. Weissagung, 
1882) puts it, in his excellent note (p. 7): ‘‘ Of the active signification of this 
word, held by Delitzsch, Hofmann, Ewald, Dillmann, and Schulz, there can be 
no doubt, and the only question is whether the word expresses an involuntary 
and violent utterance, or whether it simply means announcer, speaker, and in 
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usage is further employed to convey the idea of the speaker of God and divine 
mysteries. The Arabic nabaa favors the latter, as does also the name of the 
Assyrian god Nebo (the speaker or revealer) from the same root.’” Whatever may 
have been its etymological meaning, its meaning in Hebrew usage is determin 2d 
by Ex. vii. 1. Comp. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, p. 889 sq., and 
R. Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, pp. 48-56.—D. | 

(4) It is for this very reason that that outpouring of the Spirit which calls into 
existence the future church of the redeemed, in which all are directly taught of 
God and bear His law within them as a sanctifying vital power (Jer, xxxi. 34), is 
represented as a universal bestowal of the gift of prophecy (Joel iii. 1). These 
general propositions will be further carried out in the subsequent didactic sec- 
tion (§ 205 sqq.). 

(5) (Comp. on this point and against the attempt of Kuenen to give to prophecy 
a Canaanitish origin, Kénig, p. 57 sqq. ; also Reuss, § 70. ] 

(6) If the history of the Old Testament revelation advances from theophany 
to inspiration (comp. § 55), the latter as well as the former is already found 
in Moses. 

(7) Joshua, whom the son of Sirach, xlvi. 1, designates as dcddoyoc Movoy év rpo- 
onreiac, is never called ¥°3J, 

(8) This much only can be said, that Nazaritism may have become more 
widely diffused in the period of the judges by the examples of Samuel and Sam- 
son. The commotions of the times may have the more powerfully led individ- 
uals, by taking upon them this vow, to present to the people the image of its 
sacred and priestly destination. The expression, Amos ii. 11, ‘‘I raised up,”’ etc., 
as well as what is said ver. 12, points to the contrast in which such God-devoted 
persons stood to the mass of the people. 


§ 162. 
The so-called Schools of the Prophets. The Prophetic Office of Watchman. 


In the times of Samuel, on the contrary, a greater number of prophets appear, 
in consequence of the powerful spiritual movement by which the nation was 
affected. These gathered around Samuel, and formed the so-called schools of the 
prophets. These institutions, concerning which every possible theory has been 
held, have been regarded by some as monastic brotherhoods, by others as secret 
societies, by others—and this view, expressed in their ordinary designation as 
schools of the prophets, is the most widely spread—as educational establishments 
(1). They make their appearance at only two periods of Israelitish history, viz. 
in the days of Samuel, and in the kingdom of the ten tribes in the times of Elijah 
and Elisha. The purpose of these schools of the prophets, and apparen_ly their 
arrangements being very different under Samuel and in the days of Elijah, the 
two accounts must be considered separately. 

We first meet (1 Sam. x. 5-12) with a number Qan, properly a band) of prophets 
coming with instruments of music from the high place (3) of Gibeah in the 
tribe of Benjamin, and prophesying. It is not said that these. prophets had also 
a dwelling at this high place; they seem rather to have been journeying to the 
place of worship found there (Thenius, én doc., thinks otherwise). We next find, 
xix. 19 sqq., an assembly npa?) of prophets prophesying, with Samuel at their 
head, at Ramah in 1) (Keri 13), i.e. dwellings, which expression denotes a place 
of residence consisting of several habitations, and consequently a college of 
prophets. There is no reason for supposing a school properly so called. The 
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prophetic gift was not to be engendered by instruction (it was not the product of 
study and reflection, but the immediate effect of the Divine Spirit). It must also 
be noticed that prophets (D°8'21) assembled around Samuel are here spoken of, not. 
as subsequently, sons of the prophets, 0°82) *J3,—an expression denoting disciples 
of the prophets (comp. § 174). By this assembly of prophets, then, we understand 
rather an association of prophets drawn together by the leading of the Spirit, and 
among whom the prophetic gift was cherished by sacred exercises performed in 
common. This view of the matter leads us to infer that Samuel aimed, in those 
days when the sanctuary, deprived of the ark, was no longer the central point of 
the theocracy, to found a home for the newly kindled religious life of the nation. 
The extraordinary manifestations in which the prophetic inspiration displayed 
itself, and the overwhelming and irresistible influence it exercised on all who 
came within its circle, are common to this first appearance of prophecy, and to 
the early vigor of kindred spiritual movements (2). There is not a hint that the 
association of prophets at Ramah consisted chiefly, as some have supposed, of 
Levites, no privileges of birth being in this respect of any avail,—a circumstance 
alluded to x. 12 (3). Nor can it be legitimately inferred that the cultivation of 
vocal and instrumental music was a direct end of this union, musicians being in 
fact distinguished, ver. 10, from prophets. Music was designed, on the one hand, 
to prepare the mind for the apprehension of the Divine voice (comp. 2 Kings 
iii. 15) ; on the other, to be a vehicle for the utterance of the prophetic inspira- 
tion (4). That sacred literature was also cherished in this association at Ramah, 
may be regarded as certain, for prophetic authorship undoubtedly begins with 
Samuel,—at first, indeed, in the form of theocratic history (5). (For lack of 
further information, nothing more can be said concerning the internal arrange- 


ments of the schools of the prophets, or, to speak more correctly, of the ~ 


association of the prophets in Samuel’s time, for the existence of any other college 
than that at Ramah cannot be proved.) The public and powerful agency 
exercised from this time forward by those who filled the prophetic office, shows 
that a contemplative life passed in seclusion from the world was out of the ques- 
tion for those who were members of the association of prophets. This agency, 
after Samuel had founded the kingdom, and delivered up to the king the authority 
he had exercised as judge, may be defined as that of watchmen to the theocracy, 
whence the prophets are frequently designated D°D¥ or O°D¥) (comp. Mic. vii. 4; 
Jer, vi. 17; Ezek. iii. 17, xxxiii. 7). This office of watchman, moreover, was to 
be exercised both toward the nation in general and the holders of theocratic 
offices in particular, especially the king, whose conduct could not on theocratic 
principles be inspected and controlled by the representatives of the people, but 
only by the immediate agents of Jehovah. ‘To try the ways of the nation and its 
leaders by their conformity to the injunctions of the Divine covenant (comp. as 
the principal passage Jer. yi. 27)—to insist with inexorable severity upon the 
dignity and sole sovereignty of Jehovah—to testify unreservedly before high and 
low, and especially before the theocratic office-bearers, against every declension 
from Him and from His law—to proclaim the Divine judgments against the 
obdurately disobedient, and to be in some circumstances themselves the execu- 
tioners thereof, and on the other hand, to promise, when needful, deliverance 
and blessing, such were the duties which constituted the political agency of the 
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prophets,—an agency which must be classed, neither with that of ministers and 
councillors of state, nor with that of popular leaders and demagogues, in the 
fashion in which it has often been attempted to draw a comparison between 
them. One duty pertaining to this office of watchman was that of writing the 
theocratic history, whose object it was to portray, in the light of the Divine coun- 
sels and of the inviolable ordinance of Divine retribution, the manner in which 
Israel had hitherto been led—to pass judgment on the past condition of the 
people, and especially on the life and conduct of their kings, according to the 
standard of the law—to point out by their fate the reality of the Divine threats 
and promises ; and in all these ways to hold up, for the warning and comfort of 
future generations, the mirror of the history of their forefathers ; the so-called 
‘< theocratic pragmatism”’ (6). ‘ 


(1) Compare on this subject especially Keil’s Commentary on the Books of Samuel, 
1864, § 146 sqq. There is scarcely any subject of Old Testament history and the- 
ology which could formerly boast of having excited so large a share of interest 
and investigation as the so-called schools of the prophets. The less that was 
known of them, the more might be made of them, and hence every one saw in 
them what he wanted to see. The copious literature to which they have given 
rise is recorded in Kranichfeld, De iis, que in V. T. commemorantur, prophetarum 
societatibus, 1861, p. 2. [On the various views in regard to their time and origin, 
comp. the art. ‘‘ Prophetenthum des A. T.”’ in Herzog. Of the latest investi- 
gations may be mentioned that of Konig, i. p. 46 sqq., for the sake of the distinc- 
tion which he draws between mediate and immediate prophecy, in support of 
which he brings into account the schools of the prophets. | 

(2) Similar extraordinary phenomena are recorded also of the oldest Christian 
churches, especially that in Corinth (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 24); the Camisards and 
other phenomena of ecclesiastical history may here be mentioned. 

(3) In the very variously understood passage, 1 Sam. x. 12, the words ‘‘ who is 
their father?’ can hardly be taken to mean ‘‘ who is their president ?’’ which 
would here be a very idle inquiry. They are rather to be regarded as a retort to 
the astonished inquiry of ver. 11, ‘‘ what is come to the son of Kish ?’’ which they 
answer by the question, ‘‘ who then is their father ?”’ ¢.e. have they then the gift 
of prophecy in virtue of a privilege of birth ? 

(4) It is, however, undoubtedly probable that the cultivation of sacred music 
by the prophets mainly contributed to the impulse given to it from the time of 
David, who was closely connected with the association of prophets at Ramah, 
and even, according to 1 Sam. xix. 18, himself sojourned there for atime, There 
is so close a connection between sacred song and prophecy, that the former is it- 
self called prophesying, 1 Chron. xxv. 2 sq. ; and the chief singers appointed by 
David (xxv. 1, 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 30, xxxv. 15) are called prophets and seers. 

(5) Comp. 1 Chron. xxix. 29, and what Thenius, on 1 Sam. xix. 19, xxii, 5, re- 
marks on the traces of sketches of the life of David made in the schools of the 
prophets. The foundations of that great historical work composed during suc- 
cessive centuries by the prophets, so frequently appealed to as an authority in the 
Books of Kings, and, though re-compiled, still extant in the time of the Chroni- 
cler, may have been already laid. With respect to the disputed question—which 
cannot in this place be further discussed—as to the relation of the writings quot- 
ed in the Books of Chronicles under the names of prophets (the words of the seer 
Samuel, of the prophet Nathan, of the seer Gad, the prophecy of Ahijah, the 
visions of Iddo the seer, the words of the prophet Shemaiah, the writing of 
Isaiah, etc.) to the above-mentioned annals, it seems to me that the former must 
have been in the hands of the Chronicler not as separate writings, but as compo- 
nent parts of the latter great work, which is expressly stated to have been the 
case with the writings of the prophets Jehu and Isaiah, 2 Chron. xx. 34, xxxil. 
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32. The theory of Movers and others, however, that individual portions of the 
Books of Kings are designated in Chronicles by the names of prophets, as above 
cited, only because narratives concerning the prophets in question occur in them, 
is unnatural. Rather does the Chronicler, as he unmistakably says, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 22, with respect to the history of Uzziah by Isaiah, regard the books on 
which his own work is founded as the actual compositions of prophets. The con- 
nection between the writing of history and the prophetic call will become more 
evident as we proceed, 

(6) An expression quite harmless in itself, yet capable of leading to a total 
misconception, if the view of history imparted to the prophets in virtue of that 
spiritual vision which disclosed to them the connection of things, is represented 
as the result of a talent for so representing events as to accommodate history to 
subjective tendencies. 


= § 163. 
The Foundation of the Israelitish Kingdom. Consecration of the King (1). 


We have already glanced at the duty made incumbent on those who filled the 
office of prophets, by the founding of the Israelitish kingdom. This took place 
in the following manner. In spite of the mutual jealousies of the different tribes, 
among which that of Ephraim laid special claim to superiority (comp. Judg. viii. 
1, xii. 1), the troubles experienced during the times of the judges had made the 
people conscious of their need of a national union, by which the several tribes 
might be bound together. The royal dignity, with hereditary succession, had 
already been offered to Gideon, and refused by him on theocratic principles, 
Judg. viii. 23 (2). After his death, a kingdom was set up ‘‘over Israel,’’ ix. 
22, in Shechem, by his illegitimate son Abimelech, which, however, extended to 
only a portion of the nation, and lasted but three years. The people having at 
last experienced under Samuel the advantages of national unity, and fearing the 
dangers still threatening them from east and west (in the first place from the 
Ammonites, but also, comp. ix. 16, still from the Philistines), and at the same 
time apprehensive of the tyranny of Samuel’s sons, expressed still more strongly 
their desire for a king, on whom the command of the army and the administra- 
tion of justice might regularly devolve,—a king “‘ like all the nations,”’ viii. 5, 
20. This request, in the sense in which it was made to Samuel, was a denial of 
the sovereignty of Jehovah, a renunciation of their own glory as the theocratic 
people, and a misconception of the power and faithfulness of the covenant God, 
inasmuch as a faulty constitution, and not their own departure from God and 
His law, was regarded as the cause of the misfortunes they had hitherto expe- 
rienced ; while their hope of a better future was therefore founded upon the in- 
stitution of an earthly government, and not upon the return of the people to their 
God. Hence the Divine answer, viii. 7, ‘‘ they have rejected me that I should 
not reign over them.’? On the other hand, however, as the Divine providence 
does not exclude the employment of human agents as its instruments, so neither 
was an earthly kingdom of necessity opposed to the theocracy; nay, since the 
people had shown themselves incapable of uniting in an ideal union, the king- 
ship might—if the king, in obedience to the theocratic principle, were regarded 
not as an autocrat but as the organ of Jehovah—even become the means of con- 
firming the theocracy. It was on this principle that Samuel acted, after having 
obtained God’s permission to grant the desire of the people. To make it evident 
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that the Divine choice was entirely independent of earthly considerations, it was 
not a man of importance, but oneas yet unknown, of the least family of the small- 
est of the tribes (ix. 21), who was raised to the throne (8). The consecration to 
the kingship was effected, according to ancient and recognized (Judg. ix. 8, 15) 
usage, by anointing, a rite performed by Samuel on Saul, 1 Sam. x. 1, and subse- 
quently cn David, xvi. 8, and repeated in the case of the latter after his actual 
entrance upon the government, 2 Sam. ii. 4, v. 8, by the elders of the people. 
The royal anointing is also mentioned in the cases of Absalom, xix. 11; Solo- 
mon, 1 Kings i. 39 (by the high priest) ; Joash, 2 Kings ix. 12; Jehoahaz, xxiii. 
30; and, in the kingdom of the ten tribes, in the case of Jehu, who was raised 
to the throne by the instrumentality of a prophet. The anointing of a king is 
nowhere else spoken of,—a circumstance which has given support to the Rab- 
binic view, that this rite was only practised at the elevation of a new dynasty, 
or when an exceptional case of succession occurred, but omitted when the succes- 
sion was regular (4). If this view is correct, anointing must be regarded as a rite 
the efficacy of which continued as long as the regular succession to the throne was 
uninterrupted. And this is undoubtedly consistent with the Old Testament idea of 
the connection of the dynasty with its founder, —7) MW, the Lord’s anointed, 
being the usual designation of the theocratic king (comp. such passages as Ps. 
xx. 7, xxviii. 10, Ixxxix. 39, 51, etc.). Anointing was a symbol of endowment 
with the Divine Spirit (comp. 1 Sam. x. 1 in connection with ver. 9 sq., xvi. 13), 
the gift which is the condition of a wise, just, and powerful government,—all 
ability to rule righteously being but an outflow of Divine wisdom (Prov. viii. 15 
sq.) Anointing made the king’s person both sacred and inviolable (1 Sam. xxiv. 
7, xxvi. 9, compared with 2 Sam. ix. 22). In Saul’s case, his investment with 
the regal functions, by his public presentation before the assembled people, 1 
Sam. x. 20 sqq., on which occasion Samuel announced to them ‘‘the manner of 
the kingdom,’ and wrote it in a book which was laid up before the Lord, é.e. 
deposited with the Tora in the sanctuary, did not take place till after his conse- 
cration. What Samuel explained to the people as ‘‘the manner of the king,” 
in viii. 11 sqq., is not meant here (as the passage has so frequently been mis- 
understood), for the latter was just what the people desired, viz., that he 
should be ‘‘like the kings of the heathen nations’? (5). We afterward find, 
2 Kings xi. 12, that a copy of the law was, in accordance with the injunction 
Deut. xvii. 18 sq., presented to the king together with the crown. Saul having 
by a victory over the Ammonites obtained the recognition of the people (ch. xi.), 
Samuel retired from the office of judge, to execute from henceforth only the 
duties of prophet, and of watchman of the theocracy. 


(1) See my article ‘‘ Kénige, Kénigthum in Israel’’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 
viii. p. 10 sq. [Diestel, art. ‘‘ Kénigthum”’ in Riehm]. 

(2) Judg. viii. 23: ‘I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over 
you: the Lord shall rule over you.”’ f ; 

(3) A similar mode of proceeding was observed at the choice of David, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7, comp. with 2 Sam. vii. 8, 18, Ps. Ixxviii. 70. : 

(4) Comp. the still very useful work of Schickard, Jus regium Hebreorum ce. an- 
imadvers, J. B. Oarpeovii, 1674, p. 77; J. G. Carpzov, App. hist. erit. ant. sacr. 

. 56. 

3 (5) Neither, however, can a constitution in the modern sense of the word, or a 
compact between ruler and people, be supposed. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 
PERIOD OF THE UNDIVIDED KINGDOM. 


I. SAUL. 
5 164. 


The history of Israel during the time of the undivided kingdom is separated by 
the reigns of its three kings into three sections, essentially differing in character. 

The reign of Saul at once displays the kingdom in conflict with the theocratic 
principle maintained by the prophets. Saul fell a victim to his efforts to render 
the kingdom independent [of divine restraint], though at the commencement of 
his reign he seems undoubtedly to have supported the reforming zeal of Samuel, 
by his extermination of necromancy (1 Sam. xxviii. 9). He regarded his royal 
office chiefly, however, on its warlike side, which the dangers constantly menacing 
him on the part of the Philistines never suffered him to lose sight of (1 Sam. xiii. 
8-14) (1). That his submission to the prophet was not unlimited, was shown by 
even the first test imposed upon him by Samuel, viz. that of waiting seven days 
before the sacrifice (1 Sam. xiii. 8-14, compared with x. 8,) on which account 
Samuel announced to him that his kingdom should not endure (2). Ignoring, 
nevertheless, the evident consistency with which the prophet treated him, and 
transgressing his command for the second time after his victorious contest with 
the Amalekites, ch. xv., against whom he failed to execute the Hherem, the 
Divine sentence of rejection was immediately pronounced against him. The 
answer then given by Samuel, ver. 22 sq., to the king, when he sought to palliate 
his disobedience, contains what may be called the programme of prophetship, 
which, as the office of the Spirit, was to censure all hypocrisy, and to advocate, 
in opposition to all self-righteousness, the sole supremacy of the Divine will (3). 
In the execution of his office, the prophet was not permitted to yield to that 
human sympathy with which Samuel personally regarded Saul (see xv. 11, xvi. 1). 
From this time forward Saul was gradually but certainly approaching the consum- 
mation of his tragic fate. Samuel anointed the shepherd David, the youngest son 
of Jesse, adescendant of Ruth the Moabitess,—who, as a convert from heathenism, 
had been incorporated into the covenant people (Ruth iv. 22),—king in his stead. 
Samuel seems after this to have retired into the seclusion of the association of 
prophets at Ramah. The prophets held no further intercourse with Saul : David 
was now in their eyes the lawful king, and with him, as appears from 1 Sam. 
xxii. 5, they associated as far as practicable (4). Saul, however, utterly consumed 
his strength in persecuting David and all whom he regarded as his adherents. 
His whole existence was embittered by suspicion of those about him, till at length 
the unhappy king, after seeking counsel from the shades of the dead, and re- 
ceiving as a sentence from the mouth of the departed, that prophetic testimony 
which he had despised when announced by the living, perished by his own hand, 
after an unsuccessful battle against the Philistines (5). 


(1) 1 Sam. xiv, 52: ‘‘ When Saul saw any strong man, or any valiant man, he 
took him unto him,”’ 
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(2) I cannot here enter into particulars ; comp. the elucidation of this point in 
Ewald’s History of Israel, iii. p. 29 sqq., and the whole of his excellent treatment 
of the reign of Saul, which is one of the best portions of that work. 

(3) 1 Sam. xv. 22 sq.: ‘‘Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams: for rebellion is the sin of witch- 
craft, and stubbornness is iniquity and idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, He hath also rejected thee from being king.’’ 

(4) The prophet Gad, mentioned 1 Sam. xxii. 5, and subsequently reappearing 
ec Ploy of David, was probably a member of the association of prophets at 

amah. 

(5) The narrative in the First Book of Samuel, how Saul after being forsaken 
of God, advanced step by step to his tragical end, and the Books of Samuel in 
general, are the most complete portion of Old Testament history ; while the vivid 
and graphic descriptions, and the sharpness and delicacy with which the chief 
characters are portrayed, are excellent even in an artistic point of view. On the 
subject last mentioned, comp. especially the article ‘‘ Die Geschichte von der 
Zauberin in Endor’’ in the Hrlanger Zeitschrift fir Protest. und Kirche, 1851, 
September, p. 133 sqq. Saul is there very justly characterized as of ‘‘ a demoniac 
nature, quickly rushing from one extreme to another, enthusiastic in pleasure, 
deeply depressed in sorrow, and finally sinking beneath the waves of. despair.’’ 


II, DAVID. 
§ 165. 
History of his Reign, his Theocratic Position and Personal Religious Development. 


It was only by the tribe of Judah, to which he belonged, that David was at first 
acknowledged king. The other tribes still adhered to the house of Saul; and 
even after the murder of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, this division of the state con- 
tinued for several years. David had reigned seven and a half years in Hebron 
before he received the submission of all Israel in a form in which the theocratic 
principle was expressly recognized (2 Sam. v. 2 sqq.) (1). Thus began the 
powerful reign of David, during which, by a series of successful wars, he ren- 
dered the kingdom of Israel not only independent of foreign domination, but 
even extended its northern and eastern boundary to the Euphrates, and raised 
himself to a position of power which inspired other nations with fear (comp. Ps. 
xviii. 44 sq.). Thus the kingship of David becomes the type of the kingdom of 
God which overcomes the world (2). Israel, however, as the people of God, was 
not to realize its vocation to the rulership of the world, which is indeed the aim 
of the theocracy (Ps. ii.), in the way of a conquering secular state ; hence the 
condemnation of that numbering of the people instituted by David (2 Sam. xxiv. ; 
1 Chron. xxi.), which was probably designed to lead to the complete military 
organization of the nation (3). This occurrence, in which the prophet Gad was 
conspicuous, and the appearance of Nathan in the well-known case (2 Sam. xii.), 
show that the prophets were mindful of their office as watchmen and reprovers 
of the king, even under David (4). In general, however, we now see the two 
offices exercised harmoniously. For David was himself filled with the idea of a 
theocratic ruler: his life and acts were founded on the one thought of being 
found as the servant of Jehovah, the God who had chosen him and taken him 
from the sheepfolds to feed His chosen people (Ps, Ixxviii. 70-72). This is evi- 
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dent in several of his psalms,—in that mirror of kings, Ps. ci., in which he por- 
trays a sovereign as a righteous judge, and in the song of thanksgiving, Ps. xviii., 
which, after being victorious over ali his enemies, he sang unto the God who had 
girded him with strength for the conflict, and subdued the nations under him 
(5). The union of the kingship with the Divine rulership, in virtue of which the 
king was settled in Jehovah’s house and kingdom, 1 Chron. xvii, 14 (‘I will 
settle him in my house and in my kingdom’’),—sat upon the throne of the king- 
dom of Jehovah, xxviii. 5, xxix. 23, (more briefly: ‘‘upon the throne of 
God’’),—was externally effected when the hill of Zion, which after the conquest 
of Jerusalem had been chosen as the seat of government, was also made the 
seat of the sanctuary by the installation of the ark of the covenant (2 Sam. vi.), 
which was now again brought out of concealment. For although sacrificial 
services were still performed in the old tabernacle, which was at the high place 
at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 87-42, comp. 2 Chron. i. 3 sqq.), yet the hill of Zion, as 
the dwelling-place of Jehovah, Ps. ix. 12, Ixxiv. 2, lxxvi. 3, Ixxvili. 68, was 
from this time forth the centre of the theocracy. Thence proceeded, ac- 
cording to Ps, iii. 5, xx. 8, cx. 2, and other passages, the manifestations of 
God’s grace and power; while every hope of the glorification and perfection 
- of the Divine kingdom is connected with Jerusalem, the city of God, xlvi. 5, 
the city of the great King, (Jehovah) xlvili. 3, the foundations of which are 
upon the holy hills, Ixxxvii. 1, and which, in its strong, retired, and protected 
situation, is itself a symbol of the church of God, cxxv. 1 sq., and of which 
all the nations of the earth are one day to receive the rights of citizenship, 
Ps. Ixxxvii. (6). The kingship, as administered by David, appears neither as a 
necessary evil nor an improved constitution, but as a new ethical power, In its 
king, Israel itself attains to a consciousness of its national dignity ; hence the 
king becomes also the representative of the people; and the idea of Divine 
sonship, which in the first place appertains to the people, is transferred to him 
(7). Kingship in the person of David (and relatively in that of Solomon) exhibits 
also a certain measure of the priestly character ; for David appeared for the peo- 
ple before the Lord with sacrifices and intercessions, and brought back to them 
the Lord’s blessing, 2 Sam. vi. 18 (8). It is a peculiarity of David, like Moses 
and Samuel, that to a certain degree he unites in himself’ the three theocratic dig- 
nities ; for the gift of prophecy also was bestowed on him, the Spirit of God spoke 
by him, and the words of God were on his tongue, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. Of the 
greatest importance, however, was the choice of David to be, in the persons of 
his descendants, the permanent holder of the theocratic kingship, in virtue of that 
Divine promise delivered to him by Nathan, which forms a new stage in the his- 
tory of the kingdom of God. When David had rest from his enemies round 
about him, he announced to the prophet Nathan his intention of building a tem- 
ple as a permanent dwelling-place for Jehovah. Nathan at first agreed with him, 
but received in the night direction from God to bid David renounce this under- 
taking, on account, as we are told 1 Chron. xxii. 8, xxviii. 3, of the blood which, 
as a warrior, he had shed. It seemed inconsistent with Divine decorum that 
this work of peace should be executed by hands so defiled with blood. That 
son of David whom God had chosen to be His son was to be called to accomplish 
it. On the other hand, God promised to build David a house, to bestow the 
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kingship on his seed for ever, and though chastisements might not be omitted, 
never to withdraw His favor from him (see the commentary on this passage in Ps. 
lxxxix. 20-28). In the history of revelation, the eternal covenant of God with 
David and his seed now enters as a new element (comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5); the 
full manifestation of the kingdom of God being henceforth combined with the 
realization of the ‘sure mercies of David,”’ Isa. lv. 8, comp. with Ps. Ixxxix. 
50; and thus upon the foundation of the theocratic notion of kingship arose the 
prophecy of its antitypical perfection in the Messiah (9). 

It is not, however, solely in virtue of his theocratic position, but also by reason 
of his personal religious development, that David is an important character in the his- 
tory of the Old Testament. The contrast between sin and grace, which it is the object 
of the pedagogy of the law to bring to light, appeared in all its sharpness in his 
inner life ; and that life brings to view, as its external course advanced in a state 
of continual conflict, both’ the deep degradation of the fallen, sin-burdened man, 
and the elevation of a spirit richly endowed with Divine grace. To a greater 
degree than any other Old Testament character, he experienced the restlessness and 
desolation of a soul burdened with the consciousness of guilt, the longing after 
reconciliation with God, the struggle after purity and renovation of heart, the 
joy of forgiven sin, the heroic, all-conquering power of confidence in God, the 
ardent love of a gracious heart for God ; and has given in his Psalms imperish- 
able testimony as to what is the fruit of the law and what the fruit of faith in man. 
And in saying this, we have touched upon that particular in which David most 
powerfully affected the spiritual life of his people. It was in him, the sweet singer 
of Israel, as he is called 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, that sacred lyric poetry attained its climax 
in Israel. Sacred song, which, to judge by existing specimens, had previously 
manifested more an objectively epic than a subjectively lyric character, had indeed 
been cultivated in Israel from the earliest times (as was shown § 105, note 10, 
and § 113) ; but it was not till after it had been elevated by David into an essen- 
tial element of worship (on which see the next §), and the people had received from 
him and other poets of his times a copious supply of sacred songs, that they could 
duly learn how to bring before God in music and song the joy and grief, the hope 
and fear, the prayer and praise that moved their inmost heart. It is impossible 
to rate too highly the treasure that Israel possessed in the Psalms, that copy- 
book of the saints, as Luther called them; nor can it be doubted that it was 
chiefly by means of the Psalms that the word of God dwelt in the homes of Israel, 
and that the knowledge of the sacred history was kept up among the people. 
(§ 105, note 10.) 


(1) In 2 Sam. v. 2 the people express—in perfect accordance with Deut, xvii. 
15-—their acknowledgment of the Divine call of David: ‘‘ Jehovah said unto 
thee, Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and thou shalt be ruler over Israel ;”” and 
David hereupon concludes a covenant before Jehovah, with the people as repre- 
sented by their elders. The expression mya... . Diy? MZ", ver. 3, involving 
the notion that the two contracting parties had not equal rights (comp. § 80 
above), should be observed. 

(2) Hence all the attributes of the latter are ascribed to him : he is destined to 
subdue the heathen (Ps. xviii. 44, 48) ; his dominion is to extend to the end of 
the earth (ii. 8, comp. lxxii. 8, etc.), and is of continual and eternal duration (2 
Sam. vii. 16, xxiii. 5), ete. (Art. “ Konige in Israel.’’) 
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(8) See on this narrative § 200, and Ewald in the 10th Jahrbuch der bibl. 
Wissenschaft, p. 34 sqq. 

(4) When Gad is called David’s seer, 2 Sam. xxiv. 11, 1 Chron. xxi. 9, there is 
no reference to any special official position at court, in the sense in which court 
prophets have been spoken of as a kind of king’s privy councillors. The inde- 
pendence of the prophetic office is shown by the fact that there is no mention of 
prophets in those passages in which the officialsof David and Solomon are enu- 
merated (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 23; 1 Chron. xxvii. 32 sqq.; 1 Kings iv. 2 sqq.), 
though even the high priests appear in these lists of royal functionaries (art. 
‘*Prophetenthum des A. T.”’). 

(5) Hence in the history of the kings of Israel, all the successors of David are 
judged of according to their conformity to his example ; nothing higher can be 
said of them than that they walked in the ways of David. 

(6) On the importance of the situation of Jerusalem, see Ritter’s Hrdkunde, xvi. 
p. 297: “Jerusalem, built in the middie of Judea, away from the great roads of 
communication with the East, protected and cut off from the rest of the world, 
—on the east by the Wilderness of the Dead Sea, on the north and west by the 
most difficult mountain-passes of Syria and the Mediterranean Sea, on the south 
by the deserts of Edom extending far beyond Hebron, and the plains of undu- 
lating sands spread out before Egypt,—itself standing on high rocky ground, 
without rich plains, almost without arable fields, without a river, nay, almost 
without natural springs or depth of soil,—this Jerusalem has nevertheless ac- 
quired an importance among capitals with which only that of Rome and Con- 
stantinople in the West can be compared.’? Ps. exxv.1: ‘ They that trust in 
the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His 
people from henceforth, even for ever.”? 

(7) Comp. § 82. 1. The theocratic king is the son of God, the first-born among 
the kings of the earth (2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. xxix, 27 sq., comp. ii. 7). By sonship 
to God is expressed chiefly the relation of love and faithfulness in which God 
stands to the ruler of His people. The significance of sonship must not, however, 
(as Hengstenberg, on Ps. ii. 7, thinks), be limited to this ; but the term further 
implies that the theocratic king is in this capacity begotten of God (comp. Ps. 
ii. 7), that his dignity is of Divine origin, his sovereignty a reflection of the 
Divine glory (comp, Ps. xxi. 4,6). In like manner the judges of the people 
are also called gods, and sons of the Highest (comp. § 98), because their office 
originates in the judicial authority of God. (Art. “ K6nige in Israel.’’) 

(8) Comp. also 1 Chron, xxix. 10; 1 Kings viii. 14, 55. This was done, how- 
ever, without trenching upon the special duties of the priesthood. For the 
assistance of the priests was not excluded from the sacrifices of kings, 2 Sam. 
vi. 17; 1 Kings iii, 4 ; 2 Chron. i. 6; 1 Kings viii, 62 sqq., ix. 25; nor is it any- 
where said that David and Solomon performed with their own hands the sacrificial 
functions allotted by the law to the priests. (See above art.) 

(9) [In connection with his view of David's character, which rests upon an 
undue prominence given to its dark side, Reuss (comp. especially § 156 sq. 159.) 
denies the Davidic composition of all the Psalms. He cannot understand how 
iu uncultivated men belonging to a rude age, with its low standard of morality, 
religious depth and inwardness together with moral nobleness can coexist 
with low ethical views which a fuller culture must condemn, and with outbreaks 
of unbridled passion. The historian Ranke ( Weltgeschichte, i. p. 59 sq.), though 
perhaps not far removed from Reuss in his position in regard to Scripture and 
revelation, has estimated the character and conduct of David more justly than the 
theologian. What Diestel (art. “ David ” in Riehm), Orelli (in Herzog, 2d ed. iii, 
p, 521 sqq.), and Kéhler (ii, 186 sqq.) have urged against the picture of David 
given by Duncker and Seinecke, refutes in part the view presented by Reuss, against 
which the remarks of F, W. Schultz (in Zéckler, i. 273 sq.) are more expressly 
directed, who says, among other things: ‘To doubt that David as a Psalmist gave 
expression to his best and holiest feelings, and that as such he subsequently 
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had a special care for the enrichment of public worship, is possible only for him 
who mistakes the religious standpoint of the monarch and his people at the 
time. If Reuss thinks that scarce anything but songs of heroes and victory and 
love would have swept across the chords of his harp, he has simply changed the 
Israelitish lion of God into a medieval knight,’’] 


§ 166. 
The Form of Worship under David (1). 


The building of the temple which David was not suffered to accomplish, was at 
all events prepared for by this monarch, For it is evident from 2 Sam. viii. 11 
that he accumulated considerable treasures for the sanctuary, by dedicating to the 
Lord all the gold, silver, and other booty which he took in his wars. The 
numerical statements of 1 Chron. xxii. are evidently excessive ; but Ewald is 
certainly in the right when he remarks, that unless Solomon on entering upon the 
government had found considerable treasures, he could not so quickly have com- 
menced the work of building. David, moreover, manifested an active zeal for 
public worship, which manifested itself, in the first place, with respect to the 
organization of the priesthood. The narrative in 1 Sam. xxii. 10, according to 
which Saul caused eighty-five priests to be put to death in one day at Nob, shows 
that the number of the priests must have considerably increased during the 
period of the judges. Zadok of the line of Eleazar, and Abiathar of the line of 
Ithamar, great-grandson of Eli according to Jewish tradition, appear contem- 
poraneously as high priests during the time of David (2 Sam. xx. 25) (2). Zadok 
being, according to 1 Chron. xvi. 39, stationed at the tabernacle at Gibeon, 
Abiathar must have officiated in the sacred tent in which was the ark of the 
covenant at Jerusalem (3). David now regularly organized the priestly service, by 
dividing the priests into twenty-four classes (mpm), of which sixteen belonged 
to the line of Eleazar and eight to that of Ithamar, 1 Chron. xxiv. 8, comp. with 
9 Chron. viii. 14, xxxv.4sqq. Hach class had a president at its head ; these 
were the 0950 “WW, xxxvi. 14, Ezra x. 5, or DIST WR (LXX apyovrec tov 
iepéwv), Neh. xii. 7, called also wip ‘Ww, 1 Chron. xxiv. 5 (comp. Isa. xliii. 28). 
Each class had to officiate for a week, viz. from Sabbath to Sabbath, 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 4. The order of the classes was determined by lot ; see 1 Chron. xxiv. (4). 
David also organized the service of the Levites. Opportunity for using this was 
chiefly afforded him by the introduction of music into public worship, in which, 
according to the supplementary notice, 2 Chron, xxix. 25, he is said to have fol- 
lowed the Divine directions delivered to him by the prophets Gad and Nathan. 
By this service of song, by which words as well as acts were made prominent in 
public worship, the spirituality of the temple service was increased,—the matter 
of some of the psalms being, moreover, directed against a dead externalism in 
Divine worship. This is manifest even on the first occasion on which David gave 
directions with respect to music in public worship, viz. at the bringing up of 
the ark to Mount Zion (1 Chron. xiii. 2, ch. xv. sq., comp. with vi. 16 sqq.), when 
David, as we are told 1 Chron. xv. 16, commanded the chiefs of the Levites ‘‘ to 
appoint their brethren the singers, with stringed instruments, harps, and lutes, 
and cymbals, to sing aloud and lift up the voice with joy.’? For Ps, xxiv. was 
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undoubtedly composed upon this festive occasion ; and its teaching is, that the 
God who now so graciously condescends to make His entrance into Zion with the 
ark of the covenant, is the Creator and Lord of the earth, the ruler of the hosts of 
heaven, and that he only may venture to approach Him in His holy place, who 
has clean hands and a pure heart, who has not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor 
sworn deceitfully. Nor less do we recognize in others of the most ancient psalms 
respecting the sanctuary on Zion (e.g. Ps. xv. and the magnificent song of Asaph, 
Ps. 1.) the echo of the prophetic words, 1 Sam. xv. 22 (see above, § 164 and note 
8). According to 1 Chron. xvi. 37 'sqq., Asaph and his kinsmen were appointed 
singers, and the Jeduthunites, Obed-edom and Hosah and their kinsmen, door- 
keepers before the ark at Jerusalem ; and Heman and Jeduthun singers, and the 
sons of Jeduthun doorkeepers, at the tabernacle at Gibeon. Toward the close of 
his life, David, with a view to the needs of the future temple, arranged a more 
complete organization of Levitical services (1 Chron. xxiii. sq.), dividing (ver. 3) 
the 88,000 Levites who were at that time thirty years old and upward (5) into 
Jour classes, three of which had charge of the service of the sanctuary, viz. 1st, the 
servants of the priests (24,000) ; 2d, singers and musicians (4000) ; 3d, door- 
keepers (4000) ; to the fourth class, (6000) called officers and judges, was deliv- 
ered the care of external affairs yno NaN, XXvi. 29) (16). The first class 
(7) was subdivided into twenty-four courses corresponding with the twenty-four 
classes of priests, the descendants of Gershon constituting six, those of Kohath 
nine, and those of Merari nine courses ; the class of singers and minstrels (xxv. 
9 sqq.) into twenty-four bands, each of which had a president and eleven masters 
of the same family at its head (8). The service of the doorkeepers was organized 
in military fashion, the idea of the camp of Jehovah in the wilderness being 
transferred to the sanctuary, ix, 19; 2 Chron. xxxi. 2. It is self-evident that the 
arrangements instituted by David could not be fully carried out till the comple- 
tion of the temple by Solomon, as is indeed expressly stated 2 Chron. viii. 14 
sq. (9). The class of servants to the priests was assisted in the lower kinds of 
service by the so-called Nethinim. The temple servants (iepédovaor, Joseph. Antig. 

xi. 5. 1 sq.), who were probably, comp. Aben Ezra on Ezra ii, 43, originally the 
descendants of the Gibeonites, whom J oshua, according to Josh. ix, 27, made 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the congregation and for the altar for 
all times (10), are so called in the post-Babylonian books (1 Chron. ix. 2; Ezra 
vii. 24, etc.). To this race, however, which must have been considerably dimin- 
ished by the bloody persecution raised against it for some unknown cause by Saul 
(2 Sam. xxi, 1), were added, in consideration of the necessities of the increased 
service, servants presented by David and the princes for the use of the sanctuary 
(Ezra viii. 20), i.e. probably slaves acquired in war, and also, according to ii, 58, 

Neh. vii. 60, xi, 8, sons of the servants of Solomon, .e. descendants of the 
Canaanite vassals already mentioned, § 111, The name 0'}D) (i.e, traditi, comp. 
D3, Num. viii. 19) finds its explanation, Ezra viii. 20, nay) Dw) 19 paw 
pon (whom David and his princes gave for the service of the Levites) (11). 


(1) The present section must be viewed as a continuation of what was said in 
§ 93 sq. on the Priesthood and Leviteship (comp. also § 158). [Comp. also the 
articles ‘‘ Hoherpriester,’? ‘Levi, Leviten,’’ ‘‘Nethinim,’’ ‘“ Priesterthum im 
A. T.”” in Herzog. Reuss and the critics who agree with him assume in advance 
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the Books of Chronicles to be unhistorical : ‘‘ A later generation took the liberty 
to attribute to David the best of what was first done by his son for the splendor of 
the worship of Jehovah, and even by the priesthood, who after the overthrow of 
the kingdom introduced various institutions of caste and temple service.’ | 

(2) Comp. § 158. According to 2 Sam. viii. 17, 1 Chron. xviii. 16, xxiv. 3, 6, 
Zadok appears on an equality with Ahimelech the son of Abiathar. Bertheau’s 
view of 1 Chron. xviii. 16, which makes Abiathar have a son, Ahimelech, who 
performed the priestly functions in conjunction with his father, obviates the gross 
confusion arising from the ordinary view. (Art. ‘‘ Hoherpriester.’’) 

(8) It is indeed possible that in pre-Davidic times, and during the disintegra- 
tion of the theocracy, priests of both lines may have jointly performed high-priestly 
functions. The statement of Josephus (Ant. viii. 1. 3), that the priests of the 
line of Phinehas (i.e. Eleazar) lived in a private condition, while the line of 
Ithamar was in possession of the high-priestly dignity, must be regarded as a 
mere conjecture (see art. cited). 

(4) In opposition to the view of Herzfeld (Geschichte des Volkes Israel vor der 
Zerstérung des ersten Tempels, i, p. 881 sqq.), who regards the reference of this 
organization of the priesthood to David as an invention of the Chronicler, we 
would only here mention that we have, in Ezek. viii. 16-18, an evident trace of 
this division of the priests in pre-Babylonian times ; for those twenty-five men 
worshipping the sun, who from their location could be none but priests, must, as 
expositors since Lightfoot correctly suppose, be the high priest and the heads of 
the twenty-four priestly orders. How this institution was subsequently devel- 
oped, see the article quoted, p. 185 sq. 

(5) While the above passages presuppose thirty years of age as the period at 
which official duties were to begin, 1 Chron. xxiii. 25 sqq. tells us that the enact- 
ment that the functions of the Levites were to begin at their twentieth year—an 
enactment made in consideration of the circumstance that, since the transference ° 
of the sanctuary to Jerusalem, the bearing of the tabernacle and its vessels had 
ceased, and the service had thus been lightened—is to be attributed to David. On 
the relation of this passage to those cited above, see Bertheau in loc. The 
twentieth year was henceforth adopted as the terminus a quo; comp. 2 Chron. 
xxi. 17, Ezra iii. 8. 

(6) The functions assigned to those classes at least who served at the sanctuary, 
seem for the most part to have been hereditary in the same families. 

(7) These also seem to have merely borne the name D1), comp. Neh. xiii. 5, xii. 
47; yet see, on the other hand, 1 Chron. ix. 14, where the musicians are called 
simply Levites. They assisted the priests in the offices enumerated in the 23d, 
28th sq., and 31st sq. verses. See particulars in the article quoted, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop. viii. p. 355. 

(8) The share of the congregation in the musical service of the sanctuary seems to 
have been generally limited to saying Amen and praising the Lord (comp. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 36), which latter refers to such doxological formule as ‘‘ Hallelujah,” ‘O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious,’’ etc., and the like (comp. Jer. xxxiii. 
11). On the other hand, psalms were sung by the people themselves in festal 
processions (comp. Ps, lxviil. 26 sq.), and on the occasion of their pilgrimages to 
the sanctuary ; for which latter purpose fifteen of the Psalms (Ps, ¢xx.-Cxxxiv.), 
according to the most probable explanation of their titles, combine to form a 
special group. Some of these psalms are certainly of later origin, but the great 
antiquity of the custom is confirmed by Isa. xxx. 29. The last-named passage 
shows that such songs were especially connected with the celebration of the 
Passover (compare § 153 on the later ritual). ; 

(9) That these arrangements, as above described, actually existed in the pre- 
Babylonian temple, and were in all essential points introduced by Solomon, cannot 
on adequate grounds be disputed (comp. Ewald, Hist. of Israel, iui. p. 248). For 
where in succeeding centuries could a period be found to which the reorganization 
of the Levitical orders could be reasonably assigned ? 
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(10) Deut. xxix. 10 has induced some to transfer the origin of the Nethinim to 
the Mosaic period, though this passage does but speak in a general manner of the 
strangers in the Israelite camp, upon whom the lowest services were imposed. 

(11) All these were undoubtedly bound to observe the Mosaic law, for would 
the uncircumcised have been suffered in the sanctuary? At all events, this was 
certainly the case in post-Babylonian times, Neh, x. 29 sq. 


III, SOLOMON. 
§ 167. 
The Building of the Temple. 


The first fulfilment of the promise given to David (comp. 1 Kings viii. 20) ap- 
peared in Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, who (according to 2 Sam. xii. 25) was 
educated by the prophet Nathan, and raised mainly by his influence to the throne, 
in opposition to the claims of his elder brother Adonijah. During a long period 
of peace, undisturbed till towards the close of his long reign, and living in the 
memory of the people as a type of the Divine peace of Messianic times (comp. 
with 1 Kings v. 5, iv. 25, the prophetic passages Mic. iv. 4, Zech. viii. 10 sqq.), 
he enjoyed the glory which the wars of his father had obtained for the kingdom. 

Among Solomon’s works, the temple (1) offers special matter for consideration 
with respect to biblical theology. It was seven yearsin building, and stood upon 
the plateau of Moriah (2), enlarged for the purpose by foundations to an extent 
of 80,000 square cubits. It was thus built on the very spot on which David, in 
conformity with the directions of the prophet Gad, had formerly reared an altar 
(2 Chron. iii. 1, comp. with 2 Sam. xxiv. 18). The description of the temple given 
1 Kings vi. sq. is evidently derived from a document compiled by an eye-witness, 
though the text seems in some few instances to have been incorrectly transmitted. 
The account in 2 Chron. iii. sq. differs in some respects, and is not free from dif- 
ficulties, The description of the new temple Ezek. xl.-xlii. must be cautiously 
used in elucidation ; for though the visional delineation of the priestly prophet is 
founded upon the image of the old temple, yet the latter is idealized, and even 
altered in some particulars, to suit the predicted forms of worship. Josephus, 
too (Antiq. viii. 8), who frequently follows the leadings of his imagination, can 
only be appealed to with caution. The proportions of the tabernacle were 
in all essential respects followed in the temple building, Mm M3, which was con- 
structed of hewn stone. The dimensions were, however, doubled,—the temple 
being, according to 1 Kings vi. 2, sixty cubits long, twenty wide, and thirty high 
(3). It was divided into two parts, of which the foremost, called in the stricter 
sense 50, was forty cubits long ; the hindmost, the holy of holies, called 35, 
twenty cubits long and as many high and broad, thus forming a cube (4). Ac- 
cording to this statement, the temple would be externally ten cubits lower at the 
holy of holies than at the holy place, just as in Egyptian temples the sanctuarium 
is lower than the temple itself, and in Christian churches the choir lower than the 
nave. This is, however, generally doubted ; and nivoy, i.e, upper chambers, being 
mentioned 1 Chron, xxviii. 11, 2 Chron. iii. 9, it is supposed either that these were 
over the holy of holies, or (as by Kurtz and Merz) that the holy place also was only 
twenty cubits high, and that these upper chambers extended over the whole length 
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of the building (5). The interior of the temple was overlaid with wood, upon 
which were representations in carved work of cherubim, palms, and flower cups. 
Before the east side of the temple was 4 porch, DWN, the whole breadth of the 
house, and therefore twenty cubits long and ten wide. Its height is not stated 
in 1 Kings vi., but 2 Chron. iii. 4 declares it to have been 120 cubits, a height which 
cannot be justified by referring to the propyle of Egyptian temples, and which, on 
such a foundation and before such an edifice, was impossible. There can be no doubt 
that we have here, as is frequently the case in Chronicles, a textual error ; and a 
height of twenty (Movers reads Oo’ }), or more correctly of thirty cubits, is now 
generally accepted. Before this porch, according to the ordinary view, but 
within it, according to 1 Kings vii. 19, stood two colossal columns of brass, called 
Jachin and Boaz ({'>", 173), adorned with castings of lilies, network, and pome- 
granates, vii. 15-22, comp. with 2 Kings xxv. 16 sq., and having capitals in the 
form of full-blown lilies. Their height, which is differently stated in Chronicles, 
was, according to 1 Kings vii. 23, twenty-three (18+5) cubits. It has long been 
a matter of dispute whether these pillars stood independently (so Bahr), or sup- 
ported as columns the roof of the porch (so in LXX 1 Kings vii. 15, and among 
modern writers, Merz and others). The fact of their being reckoned among the 
vessels, and the house being complete without them, speaks against the latter 
view (6). The temple was surrounded on its three remaining sides by a secondary 
erection of three tiers of side chambers, nip dy, designed for stores and treasures. 
The height of each story being five cubits, and therefore, if allowance must, as is 
probable, be made for projections, the height of the whole amounting at most to 
eighteen cubits, there would be sufficient space for the lattice windows men- 
tioned 1 Kings vi. 4, which, moreover, were intended not for the purpose of 
lighting the edifice—for this was effected by lamps—but for ventilation. The 
holy of holies in the temple as well as the tabernacle was quite dark (comp. 
viii. 12). The temple was next surrounded by two courts, raised one above the 
other like terraces (comp. 2 Kings xxi. 5), of which, however, the inner alone was 
perhaps completed by Solomon, only one court being mentioned 1 Kings vi. 36. 
This is called, 2 Chron. iv. 9, 02927 7¥1), and Jer. xxxvi. 10, the upper court, 
from its elevated position. It was undoubtedly of asquare form, like the court of 
the tabernacle, and of the temple in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek. xl. 47) (7). The second 
court, nda MuyA, the place of worship for the people, was probably separated 
from the first not by a wall but only by a railing, thus allowing the congregation 
to witness what was transacted in the court of the priests. Thus the separation of 
the people from the holy place was more strictly effected in the temple than in the 
tabernacle. The furniture and vessels of the temple corresponded on the whole 
with those of the tabernacle, except that they were of increased dimensions, and 
that some were found in the former which were absent from the latter. In the 
court of the priests, as in the court of the tabernacle, stood the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing ; in the place of the laver of purification was the so-called brazen sea, whose 
rim was in the form of a full-blown lily, and which was supported by twelve 
brazen oxen, three turned to each quarter of the heavens ; on each side of the 
court were five brazen lavers, for the purification of all that pertained to the altar 
of burnt-offering ; upon the brazen bases of these lavers were carvings in raised 
work of lions, oxen, palms, and cherubim. In the 73°, as in the tabernacle, 
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were the altar of incense, the table of shew-bread (according to 2 Chron. iv. 8, 
ten tables of shew-bread) ; while instead of the one candlestick of the taber- 
nacle there were ten golden candlesticks, five on each side, before the holy of 
holies. This was separated from the on by a thick wooden partition, in which 
were folding doors (1 Kings vi. 31). If a curtain was, according to 2 Chron. iii. 14, 
also added, it is uncertain whether this, as some suppose, covered the open doors, 
or as others, with Thenius, conjecture, hung over the doors. Besides this, en- 
trance into the holy of holies was also prevented by chains of gold, for so must 
the difficult passage 1 Kings vi. 21 be explained, as by Ewald and others. In the 
Holy of Holies there were, besides the ark, two cherubim ten cubits high, whose 
four wings, each four cubits long, spread out horizontally, touched each other 
in the midst over the ark, and reached on the right and left to the two walls of 
the Holy of Holies. 


(1) The literature concerning the temple of Solomon is very copious. Griinei- 
sen’s ample treatise, ‘‘ Revision der jiingsten Forschungen iiber den salomonischen 
Tempel,’’ in the Kunstblatt of the Morgenblatt. 1831, Nos. 73-80, formed a pro- 
visional close. Then followed monographs by Keil, Der Tempel Salomo’s, 1839, 
comp. his Archdologie, i. p. 119 sqq. ; Bahr, Der Salomon. Tempel, 1849 ; Thenius, 
Das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen Tempel, an appendix to his Commentary on 
the Books of Kings, 1849 ; comp. also Ewald, History of Israel, iii. Merz’s Tempel 
zu Jerusalem, in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklop. xv. p. 500 sqq., forms another close, and 
contains a complete and critical review of the literature of this subject. I have 
entered so far only into the description as may be needful with respect to the 
symbolical significance of the sanctuary. 

(2) Remains of Solomon’s temple are still to be seen in the gigantic blocks of 
masonry, often thirty or more feet long, found among the foundations on the 
temple site. 

(8) Merz, id. p, 503 : Reckoning the cubit at 1 foot 5 inches, this gives 90 feet in 
length and 30 in breadth, about the dimensions of a moderate-sized village church, 
which indeed does not agree with the words, 2 Chron. ii. 45, ‘‘and the house 
which I built is great, for great is our God above all gods.’ Heathen temples, 
however, were generally small, being rather receptacles for the images of the 
gods than places of assembly for the people. 

(4) ‘2 probably means the hinder space, not the place of speech, Aadnrhpior, 
oraculi sedes, the word being lexically connected not with 134, but with the Kal 
21, to be behind any one. 

(5) Bahr, on the contrary, supposes a clerical error in 1 Kings vi. 2, and thinks 
that the whole building was but twenty cubits high. 

(6) Merz appeals chiefly to Amos ix. 1. This passage would unquestionably 
favor the columnar character of the pillars ; but it is not the temple at Jerusalem 
which is here spoken of. 

(7) The notion that it was semicircular, rests upon the utterly unauthorized 
comparisoa of Solomon’s temple with the temple of Urania at Paphos. 


§ 168. 
Significance and Dedication of the Temple. 


The symbolical significance of the temple is entirely identical with that of the taber- 
nacle. The Book of Chronicles (1 Chron. xxviii. 19), by referring to the inspi- 
ration of Jehovah the plan delivered to Solomon by David, perceives in this edi- 
fice the impress of Jehovistic ideas, It by no means follows from the circumstance 


ae 
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that Pheenician artisans were employed on the building, that the temple of Solo- 
mon coincided with Phenician temples. Besides, Hiram, the only Phenician 
foreman mentioned, was only employed in the preparation of the pillars of the 
porch and the vessels, 1 Kings vii. 13 sqq., and he had but to carry out the in- 
structions given him (2 Chron. ii. 13, Y-yor WR) (1). The two pillars of the porch 
have in the first place been incorrectly regarded as a heathen symbol. The name 
'[2) signifies ‘‘he who establishes ;’’? and 13, probably = 1) 13, “in him is 
strength,’’ is by others derived from the Arabic baghaza, alacritas (2). The mean- 
ing of the pillars evidently is, that God has here established His temple on a firm 
foundation (comp. Ps. Ixxxvii. 1), and that it is therefore to be no longer a trav- 
elling sanctuary like the tabernacle (comp. with respect to the contrast between 
the latter and the temple, 2 Sam. vii. 5-7). It is just because Jehovah no longer 
dwells in a moving tent, but in a settled house, that the cherubim stand in the 
temple upon the floor of the Holy of Holies, and make the whole place the con- 
stant abode of the Divine presence (as Hofmann justly remarks in his Schriftbe- 
weis). It is a matter of no consequence that a pillar was also a symbol of Saturn, 
as the sustainer of the system of nature (3). If Bruno Bauer regards the pillars as 
symbols of the penetrating power of the solar beam, it must be remarked, on the 
other hand, that these pillars were not obelisks, whose needle-like form is emblem- 
atical of the rays of the sun (4). Secondly, the twelve oxen which supported the 
brazen sea might be regarded as originally a symbol of nature, namely, as symbolic 
of the months, the supporters of the order of ever-fleeting time. It is not, how- 
ever, easy to see what a vessel for purification could have to do with such a sym- 
bol. The number twelve being always in worship the mark of the covenant 
people, the twelve tribes approaching Jehovah with animal sacrifices, by means of 
the Levitical priesthood, may, as Keil and others think, be rather intended. 
Palms, lilies, and pomegranates (comp. also § 119) are chosen as decorations, as 
the most beautiful of the natural productions of Palestine,—the palm being even 
in later days the symbol of the country on Jewish coins, The reason for increas- 
ing the one candlestick and table of shew-bread of the tabernacle to the ten candle- 
sticks and ten tables of Solomon’s temple, is found in the greater extent of the 
latter, the number ten being also itself a completed unity. But the clearest proof 
that Solomon’s temple was not, as some extravagantly assert, a temple of the Sun 
or of Saturn, is to be found in the fact that, when Manasseh subsequently changed 
it into a sanctuary for the host of heaven, the existing symbols of worship were 
not made use of, but others introduced (2 Kings xxi. 5, 7, xxiii. 11), The temple 
being completed, Solomon had the ark brought into it, and the tabernacle taken 
down and deposited, together with its sacred utensils, in the temple, probably in 
the side chambers, 1 Kings viii. 4, thus putting an end to the twofold worship. 
The king then himself dedicated the temple by prayer and sacrifice in the seventh 
month (Tisri), 1 Kings viii. Then followed a festival of fourteen days’ duration 
(vers. 2 and 65, comp. 2 Chron. v. 3, vii. 9sq.), which must be understood as ap- 
plying to the feast of the dedication from the 8th to the 14th Tisri, and to the 
seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles from the 15th to the 21st, the people being 
dismissed, according to 1 Kings viii. 66, on the 22d, but according to 2 Chron. 
vii. 10, not till the 23d, i.e. not till after the Azereth on the eighth day, comp. 
§ 156.—A sanctuary of permanent continuance seemed now to be erected ; and 
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Solomon expressed in his prayer the hope that this house might be a house of 
prayer for all nations (1 Kings viii. 41-43). He received, however, in a vision, an 
intimation from God, which, while it granted indeed the prayer that God would 
dwell in the temple, and renewed the promise given to David, threatened the de- 
struction of the temple and the dispersion of Israel among all nations, in case they 
should go and serve other gods. 

Concerning the temple worship, we further learn from ix. 25 that Solomon 
offered sacrifices three times a year, whichrefers probably to the pilgrimage 
feasts. Solomon having at the commencement of his reign deposed Abiathar as 
an adherent of Adonijah, the high-priesthood again devolved to the line of Hleazar 
(ii. 27), to which Zadok belonged. 


(1) Though Vatke makes the temple of Heracles at Tyre the model of Solomon’s 
temple, we learn, on the other hand, from K. O. Miiller, Archdol. der Kunst, sec. 
8, p. 298, that nothing at all is known of the construction of this temple; and 
when the temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis, described by Lucian, de Dea 
Syria, cap. 28 sqq., and of which no one knows whether its architecture was of 
specifically Pheenician character, is dragged into the discussion, every one can see 
that the similarity said to exist between the two temples is as vague and indefinite 
as that between a hundred others. 

(2) It is the notion of Ewald (Hist. of Israel, iii.p. 238), that Solomon may per- 
haps have thus designed to perpetuate the names of two favorites, or perhaps of 
two of his younger sons. 

(8) When Movers (Phénicter), however, thinks that the pillar Boaz signified 
motion proceeding forth from eternal repose,—creative motion,—somewhat too 
much is attributed to it; a pillar is said to symbolize motion—lucus a non lucendo. 

(4) [Schultz (p. 384) regards them as symbols from the Asiatic Nature-religion ; 
Vatke dreams of the phallus, the symbol of procreative strength. } 


§ 169. 
Hebrew Proverbial Poetry: The Bhakhamim (1). 


As the sacred lyric poetry of Israel is connected with the name of David, so 
Solomon, whose peaceful times invited the Israelitish mind to self-introspection, 
was the father of the Hebrew proverbial poetry, 1 Kings v. 12 sq., iv. 28 sq., and 
thus the founder of the Old Testament Hhokhma, From his time onward there 
appeared a special class of men under the name of 03, [Hhakhamim] ‘the 
wise’? (Prov. i. 6, xxii. 17, xxiv. 23, etc.), who applied themselves to the con- 
sideration of the moral relations of life and the-manner in which the world is 
ordered. It cannot, however, be inferred from 1 Kings iv. 83 that they were 
addicted to physical science, nor that Solomon commenced, as Ewald e.g. sup- 
poses, a complete natural history. For when it is there said that‘ Solomon 
spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of fowls, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes,’ it is that ethical contemplation of nature of which 
we haye specimens in Ps, civ. and in the Book of Job, especially ch. xxxix.— 
xli.,—that relative knowledge which enabled Solomon in his proverbs to draw 
comparisons and parables from natural objects, which is intended, and which 
does not presuppose a scientific knowledge of botany and zoology (as even Keil 
in loc, thinks), The Hhakhamim (or the wise) were at any rate distinct from 


tell 
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those theocratic officials, the prophets and priests (comp. Jer. xviii. 18, though it 
is questionable whether D031 is to be there taken in its narrower meaning ; see, 
on the contrary, viii. 9 sq.). The province of the Old Testament Hhokhma was 
different from that of the Law and of Prophecy,—it did not extend to theocratic 
enactments and directions (2). There is not, however, the slightest trace that 
the Hhakhamim (as Bruch especially represents the matter in his Weisheitslehre 
der Hebréer, 1831) set themselves in opposition to theocratic enactments, partic- 
ularly those relating to worship, and occupied the position philosophers do with 
respect to orthodox theologians. Such a notion is at variance with the fact that 
Solomon, who built the temple and gave completeness to the ritual of worship, 
stands at the head of these men; and that among those wise men mentioned 1 
Kings iv. 31, besides himself, viz. Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, the two 
first named were probably the well-known Levitical chief singers (1 Chron. xv. 
17) (8). Avcircle of sages, among whom the king was distinguished for the fer- 
tility and many-sidedness of his genius, and for his acuteness in solving enigmat- 
ical questions (comp. besides 1 Kings iii. 13 sq., x. 1), was probably formed at 
Solomon’s court. An association of Hhakhamim, employing themselves in the 
collection of literature, must, according to Prov. xxv. 1, have also existed under 
Hezekiah (5). This does not, however, prove that these sages had any official 
vocation in the nation, and founded institutions like the schools of the prophets ; 
nor that, as Ewald expresses it, they were constantly forming more perfect 
schools (4). . Disciples, eager for knowledge, may certainly have united them- 
selves to individuals in special repute for wisdom (comp. such passages as Xiil. 
20, xv. 12, etc., in connection with i. 6, etc., already quoted) ; but the Wisdom 
which speaks in the Proverbs does not desire to be the mere wisdom of the 
schools, but ‘‘ crieth without and uttereth her voice in the streets,” i. 20. The 
places in which the wise dispensed counsel, administered reproof, exhortation, or 
instruction, as circumstances required, discussed the problems which were agitat- 
ing the minds of men (comp. ¢.g. Ezek. xviii. 2 sq.), excited and delighted their 
hearers by witty sarcasm, etc., were the public places where justice was adminis- 
tered and the affairs of the community debated,—where even prophets, as 
occasion demanded, also delivered their testimony to the people. The description 
given by Job of himself, ch. xxix. 7-11 and 21-25, may be mentioned in illustra- 
tion (6). 


(1) [Comp. the art. ‘‘ Pidagokik des A. T,”’ in Schmid’s Pédagog. EincyRov- 
padie, 1st ed., vol. v. p. 677 sqq. | 

(2) Its drift, as Delitzsch states it in his excellent article ‘‘ Spriiche Salomo’s”’ 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xiv. p. 715, is towards what is human or universal in 
Israel, what in the worship of Jehovah pertains to man as man, and what in the 
Law is of common obligation. 

(3) So Hengstenberg and Keil ; Thenius and Delitzsch dispute, but upon insuf- 
ficient grounds, the identity of the names. For the refutation of the opposite 
view see Hengstenberg on Ps. 88. ; 

(4) It cannot be determined whether these ‘‘men of Hezekiah” constituted a 
special commission whose object was the restoration of the ancient national liter- 
ature (appendix to Drechsler, Der Prophet Jesaja, ii. 2, p. 221), or formed a volun- 
tary association. j 

(5) In the treatise ‘‘ Ueber die Volks- und Geistesfreiheit Israels,’’ Bibl. Jahrd, 
i. p. 97, which contains many other just observations. 
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(6) It was thus that Wisdom became that intellectual power in the nation, so 
well described by Ewald in the treatise quoted (art. Padagokik des A. T.). For 
further particulars, see the third part of the Old Testament theology. 


§ 170. 


Solomon’s External Organizations. The Dark Sides of his Reign. Division of the 
Kingdom. 


Solomon employed the long interval of peace in still further carrying out the 
organization of the state, in rearing various edijices and fortifications, especially in 
Jerusalem itself (1 Kings ix. 15 sqq., xi. 27), and in the promotion of industry and 
commerce, which latter extended from the Edomite ports of Elath and Ezion-geber, 
now belonging to Israel, as far as to Ophir, z.e. probably the lands of the Indus (1 
Kings ix. 26 sqq., x. 11, 22) (1). This ‘‘ magnificent reign’? (Hasse) had, how- 
ever, its dark side. The king’s love of splendor became more and more oppressive 
to the peuple, and he sank deeper and deeper into effeminacy and luxury, till he 
at last allowed himself to be seduced by his heathen wives into an open breach 
with theocratic institutions, by erecting for their sakes (xi. 4 sqq.) sanctuaries 
for strange gods in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem, ver. 7, comp. with 
2 Kings xxiii. 138. His intention apparently was to obtain for Israel a higher 
position among the nations of the world, by attempting to break through the exclu- 
siveness of the people; in a political point of view, by opening the country to the 
commerce of the Pheenicians, in a religious one, by striving after general religious 
freedom. Nor were the people themselves free from religious and moral liber- 
tinism, for from this time forward we meet with a class of men forming a contrast 
to the Hhakhamim,—lascivious free-thinkers, called oy), scorners, in the Book 
of Proverbs. Their definition is thus given, Prov. xxi. 24, where a proud and 
insolent one who acts with excess of audacity is called Y? (2). The prophetic 
order, however, which had, it seems, long remained in the background, now 
arose against the king, to avenge the insulted majesty of the law. After a warn- 
ing (1 Kings xi. 11-13) had been given to Solomon,—perhaps by Ahijah the 
Ephraimite,—Jeroboam, a high official of Solomon, received an intimation from 
the prophet Ahijah that ten tribes of Israel were to be severed from the house of 
David and to be united in a separate kingdom under the sceptre of Jeroboam, 
ver. 29 sqq. (3). The procedure of Ahijah on this occasion corresponds with 
that adopted by Samuel toward Saul, and is equally incapable of being explained 
from self-secking motives, as is attempted eg. by Ewald (History of Israel, iv. p. 
287), who thinks that the prophetic order was again seeking to exercise supremacy 
over the kingship, because it failed to perceive that the period of prophetic 
power was past (as though the political agency of the prophets would not be now 
legitimately exercised !) It cannot even be correctly asserted that Ahijah in- 
cited Jeroboam to rebellion. With respect to Solomon, Ahijah expressly de- 
clared, ver. 34, that Jehovah would let him be ruler of Israel all the days of 
his life ; and Jeroboam might learn how he was to behave from David, who, 
humanly speaking, had far more reason for rebelling against Saul, but who waited 
for that Divine leading which assured to him the issue promised without arbi- 
trary interference on his part (see Keil in loc.), Jeroboam, however, seems, even 
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during the life of Solomon, to have stirred up the people against their king. He 
was obliged to flee to Egypt; but being recalled immediately after the death of 
Solomon, he placed himself, at the popular assembly convened at Shechem, at 
the head of those who petitioned Rehoboam on the part of the people. When 
their reasonable demands were perversely rejected by Rehoboam, ten tribes 
renounced their allegiance, and made Jeroboam their king. In vain did Reho- 
boam raise a considerable force from that part of the nation which remained 
faithful to him ; a word from the prophet Shemaiah sufficed to disband his whole 
army (xii. 22 sqq. ; 2 Chron. xi. 2 sqq.) (4). The ancient jealousy of the two 
powerful tribes of Ephraim and Judah, and the opposition of Judah to the rest 
of Israel, which had already resulted in a temporary division of the kingdom 
after Saul’s death (§ 165), and again in the latter days of David, on the occasion 
related 2 Sam. xix. 41-43, xx. 1 sq., now resulted in the permanent separation of 
Israel into two kingdoms. The question, how the ten tribes which composed the northern 
kingdom are to be reckoned, is 80 difficult to answer, that many have endeavored, 
with Keil, to regard the number ten as merely symbolical ; which view the ex- 
pression ‘‘we have ten parts in the king,’ 2 Sam. xix. 48, may perhaps be 
considered to corroborate. The tribe of Levi not being reckoned (as already 
remarked, § 92) in the political division of the nation, and Benjamin belonging, 
according to 1 Kings xii. 21, 2 Chron. xi. 8, x. 23, xiv. 7, to the kingdom of 
Judah, it would seem that the number ten must refer to the remaining tribes, 
Manasseh and Ephraim making two. But the tribe of Simeon cannot possibly be 
set down to the northern kingdom, although 2 Chron. xv. 9 (xxxiv. 6) assumes 
that Simeonites belonged to it. The lot of this tribe lay, according to Josh. xix. 
1-9, within the realm of Judah, in the south-west, toward Philistia and Idumea. 
It seems not to have formed a compact province, but to have consisted of 
several single towns and districts. The Simeonite town Beer-sheba is, in 1 Kings 
xix. 38, expressly said to have belonged to Judah. On the other hand, Bethel, 
Gilgal, and Jericho, chief places in the tribe of Benjamin, appear as towns of the 
northern kingdom ; and the Benjamite town of Ramah, only nine miles north of 
Jerusalem, belonged, at least under Baasha, to the same, according to xv. 17, 21. 
The tribe of Benjamin, too, in virtue of ancient kinship, had always adhered to 
the house of Joseph, and during the march through the wilderness had been 
combined into a triad with Ephraim and Manasseh, Num. ii. 17 sqq., x. 21-24 
(comp. § 29 and note 5). In the former disruption of the kingdom, it had, as 
the tribe to which Saul belonged, been on the side of the tribes that separated 
from David; nay, even subsequently, we find, from 2 Sam. xx. 1, a rebellion 
arising in Benjamin at the instigation of Sheba. So too, in Ps. lxxx., which 
refers to the carrying into captivity of the northern kingdom, we find Benjamin 
placed, ver. 3, between Ephraim and Manasseh. The actual state of things was 
that the tribe of Benjamin was divided between the two kingdoms. The greater part of 
the country belonged to the northern kingdom, while the certainly more populous 
part, in which the northern part of Jerusalem and its neighborhood were situated, 
was united to the kingdom of Judah, Thus it was true both that the house of 
David, strictly speaking, possessed but one (entire) tribe, as it is expressed 1 
Kings xi. 13, 32, 36, and that numerous members of the tribe of Benjamin 
belonged to Judah (5). That portion, too, of the tribe of Dan which dwelt in 
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their original lot, Josh. xix. 40 sqq., between Benjamin, Judah, and Ephraim, 
belonged to Judah. A few Danite cities are mentioned, 2 Chron. xi. 10, xxviii. 
18, as pertaining to the kingdom of Judah ; but since this tribe dwelt partly in 
the north, it may nevertheless be reckoned among the ten. Thus Rehoboam’s 
army may correctly be spoken of, 1 Kings xii. 23, as ‘‘all the house of Judah 
and Benjamin, and the rest of the people.’’ Among the children of Israel who 
dwelt in the cities of Judah, mentioned ver. 17 as Rehoboam’s subjects, were 
probably included members of other tribes also. And when to these are added 
the numerous emigrations from the northern kingdom into that of Judah in suc- 
ceeding centuries (comp. 2 Chron. xv. 9), it may well be said that among the 
Jews (D"N7)), which name now arose in the southern kingdom, al] Israel was 
represented. The disruption of Israel was from this time irremediable; in a 
short time, not reckoning the reigns of Ahab and Jehoshaphat and their imme- 
diate successors, the separated kingdoms took hostile positions with respect 
to each other (6), and at last consumed their strength in sanguinary wars. The 
external glory of the kingdom was at an end; but prophecy never ceased to 
direct the expectation of the nation to the future reunion of the twelve tribes 
under one head of the house of David (comp. § 176, conclusion, § 224, 2). 


(1) Ritter, in his Hrdkunde, xiv. pp. 348-431, gives a detailed investigation of 
Solomon’s trade to Ophir. 

(2) See on this subject Ewald, 7d. iii. p. 72; Delitzsch, id. p. 713. 

(3) The lasting stability of his house, ¢.e. of his family, was also promised to 
Jeroboam if he should continue faithful to the Divine law. This promise was accom- 
panied, however, by a declaration, 1 Kings xi. 39, that the humiliation of David’s 
house was but temporary. It was thus shown that the promise of perpetual king- 
snip was to be realized in the dynasty not of Jeroboam but of David (see Keil in 
0C.). 

(4) This circumstance shows the respect in which the prophetic office was still 
held at the people, although its public agency had for a long period been inter- 
mitted. 

(5) Comp. Hengstenberg in his commentary on Ps, lxxx. Hupfeld’s interpreta- 
tion of the last quoted passage is very unnatural, when, treating of Ps. Ixxx., 
he understands by the one tribe Benjamin, which David’s house was to retain be. 
sides Judah. There is no authority for making up the number of the ten tribes 
(as Delitzsch does in his Commentary on the Fabien: by counting the tribe of 
Manasseh as two. 

(6) That the two kingdoms subsequently, perhaps under Uzziah, were on more 
friendly terms, and even concluded a ‘league of brotherhood,”’ is a notion in- 
vented in explanation of Zech. ix. 18, xi. 14 (see e.g. Bleek in the Theol. Studien 
und es 1852, pp. 268 and 292), and without foundation in the historical 
narratives, 
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THIRD DIVISION. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES. 
§ 171. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


The history of the Northern kingdom, called, as the basis of the nation, the king- 
dom of Israel, or, after its chief tribe, that of Ephraim, comes chiefly under the con- 
sideration of biblical theology, as exhibiting, in the conflict waged against the 
apostate realm by the prophetic order, the powerful agency of the latter, and as 
manifesting, in the whole course of the events which befell it, the serious nature 
of Divine retribution. Nine dynasties, including nineteen kings (not reckoning 
Tibni, 1 Kings xvi. 22), succeeded each other in the two centuries and a half 
during which the kingdom existed (from 975 to 720 B.c.), and only two, those of 
Omri and Jehu, possessed the throne for any length of time. The history is full 
of conspiracies, regicides, and civil wars ; it is a continuous testimony to the fact 

that, when once the divinely appointed path is forsaken, sin is ever producing 
fresh sin, and that the punishment of one crime is inflicted by another. 

The history mnay be best divided into two periods, The extirpation of Omri’s 
dynasty by Jehu, after his elevation to the throne by Elisha, forms the chief turn- 
ing-point. Under Jehu’s dynasty, the kingdom, which was hastening to its de- 
struction, entered upon a new career of prosperity, but only to succumb the more 
speedily to its final doom. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


FROM JEROBOAM I. TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE DYNASTY OF OMRI (ACCORDING 
TO THE USUAL CHRONOLOGY 975-884 B.C.) 


§ 172. 
Jeroboam I. to Omri. 


Jeroboam at first took up his abode at Shechem, the ancient capital of Ephraim. 
Subsequently, however, he dwelt at Tirzah, xiv. 17, which continued to be the 
capital under his immediate successors, xv. 21. The first measure taken by 
Jeroboam was to make the political separation of the tribes a religious schism, by 
completing the breach with the theocratic institutions, the connection of his 
people with the worship at Jerusalem seeming to him politically dangerous. In 
his innovations, however, Jeroboam followed tradition. He erected two separate 
sanctuaries, one in the south at Bethel, a place consecrated by ancient memories. 
This was the ‘ king’s chapel,” as it is called Amos vii. 13, a designation which 
very characteristically expresses the fact, that in the kingdom of the ten tribes 
the politico-ecclesiastical had taken the place of the theocratic principle. The 
other sanctuary was erected in the north at Dan, where image-worship had already 
existed in the time of the Judges (Judg. xviii.). In causing Jehovah to be 
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worshipped at these places under the symbol of a calf, Jeroboam returned to the 
image-worship instituted by Aaron in the wilderness, as is shown by the words of 
1 Kings xii. 28, which are borrowed from Ex. xxxii. 4. Since, however, the Holy 
One of Israel was thus degraded to a power of nature, this image-worship was 
nothing else than idolatry, and was treated as such by the prophets (1). A similar 
worship must subsequently have existed in Gilgal, which is named along with 
Bethel, Amos iv. 4 (comp. also v. 5; Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xii. 12) (2). One main 
obstacle to the new worship was formed by the Levites dwelling among the ten 
tribes. Jeroboam therefore, as we learn from 2 Chron. xi. 13 sqq. (comp. xiii. 9), 
drove from his realm the Levites and priests ; and these, together with other sub- 


jects of the northern kingdom who refused to take part in this apostasy from the’ 


legitimate worship, departed in great numbers to the kingdom of Judah. In their 
place, according to 1 Kings xii. 31 and xiii. 33, he ‘‘ made priests out of the whole 
people (of the lowest of the people, A.V.) who were not of the sons of Levi ; whoso- 
ever would, he consecrated’him,’’ etc., comp. 2 Chron. xiii. 9(3). The moral dis- 
order to which this priesthood of the northern kingdom fell a prey isshown Hos. iv. 
6 sqq., vi. 9. Of the religious ceremonies introduced by Jeroboam, we are only told, 
1 Kings xii. 32, that he instituted a feast corresponding to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, transferring it from the 15th of the seventh, to the 15th of the eighth month, 
(perhaps out of regard to the later harvest of the northern districts.) “It is, how- 
ever, evident, from several allusions in the prophets Amos and Hosea, that many 
Mosaic forms of worship were practised in the sanctuaries of the northern kingdom. 
For though the date of these prophets is more than a century later, it is certain 
that such forms of Jehovistic worship as existed in their days in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes could not have been introduced subsequently to Jeroboam, but 
must have been handed down from ancient times in this kingdom, From Hos. 
ii, 18, compared with ix. 5 (v. 7), Amos v. 21, viii. 5, 10, we see that the celebra- 
tion of the Sabbaths, new moons, and festivals still continued ; from iv. 5, v. 22, 
that the different kinds of Mosaic sacrifices were in use; from Hos. iv. 7 sqq., 
that the priests partook of the sin-offerings ; while Amos iv. 4 contains allusion to 
the tithes of the third year (4). 

Jeroboam had rid himself, as has been said, of the priests and Levites ; but the 
opposition of the prophets, those watchmen of the theocracy, was only the more 
determined. Individual prophets, indeed, when they found that Jehovism con- 
tinued to be the state religion, and that the newly introduced image-worship 
maintained several of the ancient legal forms, may have been satisfied, or, like 
the old prophet of whom we read 1 Kings xiii. 11 sqq. (5), have been silent from 
fear. But after the arrival of the prophet from Judah, who, according to ch. xiii., 
prophesied against the worship at Bethel, and warned Jeroboam in vain, Ahijah, 
the same prophet who had foretold his elevation, and who still dwelt at Shiloh, 
pronounced the curse of God against him, on account of this very image-worship, 
and predicted the extirpation of his house, as near at hand, 1 Kings xiv. 7 sqq. 

Nadab the son of Jeroboam was slain, after a reign of two years, by Baasha ; 
but as (according to the henceforth constantly recurring expression), he walked in 
the ways of Jeroboam, his son Zlah, in accordance with the curse pronounced 
against his house by the prophet Jehu, xvi. 1 sqq., fell a victim to a conspiracy 


set on foot by Zimri ; and this was, as we are expressly told ver, 7, designed also 
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as a punishment for the slaughter of the house of Jeroboam by Baasha. For it is 
the doctrine of prophetism, that even a deed accomplished in conformity with the 
Divine counsel, if not performed for the sake of God and with full submission to 
His will, falls back upon its author, and is condemned in him. Zimri, the 
assassin of Elah, having, after a reign of seven days, perished in the flames of 
his palace, a division of the kingdom seemed imminent, one part of the people 
adhering to Zibni, the other to Omri. The latter, however, succeeded in get- 
ting the upper hand, and the dynasty raised to the throne in him (929 B.c.) 
possessed it for more than forty years. 


(1) [Comp. Kautzsch, art. ‘‘ Jeroboam I.”’ in Herzog, 2d. ed. vi. p. 584 sqq. and 
Baudissin, ‘‘ Kalb, goldenes,’’ 7. vii. 895 sqq.; Reuss, § 186 ; Duhm, p. 44 sqq. 
That Jeroboam in setting up the golden calf introduced nothing that was abso- 
lutely new in Israel is admitted. Most recent writers agree also that in this he 
adopted not an Egyptian but an old Semitic form of worship. But itis a different 
question, whether the calf worship can be properly represented as a worship which 
was legal from the time of Moses, as Schultz is inclined to think (comp. e.g. 
p. 316 sq. and 143), and which Duhm decidedly favors. They both lean to the 
_ theory that the temple gave offence by the contrast between the new house of 
God with its foreign splendor, and the old simplicity of worship (Schultz, p. 384), 
and Duhm sees in the temple a leading cause of the division of the kingdom (p. 55), 
a view which Baudissen justly characterizes (in the art. cited, p. 399) as unhis- 
torical. Duhm makes a history of the division of the kingdom, in presenting a 
view diametrically opposite to that of the Scriptures. That the building of the 
temple took place with the co-operation of Nathan, that there is no trace of opposi- 
tion to it on the part of the prophets, that Micah (iv. 1, and Isaiah ii. 21)predicts the 
highest glory for the mountain of the house of Jehovah, does not hinder him from 
asserting that people and prophets ‘‘ knew that here a Pheenician temple of the 
sun was erected, and the moral and religious consciousness of both declared that 
to the view of religion here presented, their God, Jahve, could never be reconciled 
(p. 52 sq). This is Duhm’s idea of the people of Israel, in the face and eyes of the 
statement of the Old Testament. And yet he does not hesitate to make it 
the glory of this people, in view of passages like 1K. xix. 14, “that they 
resented the introduction of Baal and Astarte (under Ahab) as an intolerable 
innovation”? (p. 51). His own statement (p. 64) also refutes his view, which may 
be seen in its full extent in his remark (p. 63) that the prophet Hosea sees in 
the falling away of the Israelites from David a falling away from Jehovah, but he 
(Duhm) a holding fast to Jehovah. | ; 

(2) In 2Chron. xi. 15, the setting up of Seirim (goats, A. V. devils) as well as 
calves as objects of worship, is ascribed to Jeroboam ; and this must either be 
understood as a statement that this form of idolatry also existed at that time in 
the nation, or we have in this passage a rhetorical expression (so Hengstenberg, 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, i. p. 200 f.), signifying that this calf-worship 
was no better than Seirim-worship. [Kleinert (art. ‘‘Jeroboam’’ in Riehm) 
explains this Egyptian worship from the Egyptian connections of Jeroboam, 
while Baudissen (Studien, i. p. 187 sq.) holds the account in Chronicles to be 
unhistorical, but on insufficient grounds. | 

(3) 2 Chron. xiii. 9: ‘* Whosoever cometh to consecrate himself with a young 
bullock and seven rams, the same may be a priest of them that are no gods.” 
The passage refers to some enactment akin to that of the Mosaic law concerning 
the priesthood. ; 

(4) In Amos iv. 5 the exclusion of leaven is alluded to, and thank-offerings, 
free-will offerings, and, v. 22, burnt-offerings and meat-offerings are mentioned. 
On iv. 4see§ 136, note 3. [On Hos. iv. 8comp. § 137, note 1, and Steiner-Hitzig in 
his Comment., where NUN is taken as meaning sin-offering, whence it follows 
‘« that Hosea was acquainted with sacrifice in the form of sin-offering, and that 
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therefore the latter does not owe its existence to the post-exilic legislation.’’] 
What is said in the text is of the greatest importance with respect to the criticism 
of the Mosaic legislation. Undoubtedly none of these institutions would have 
been imported from the kingdom of Judah, unless the consecration of a high 
antiquity had rested upon them. And how much further would not Jeroboam 
have gone in separating his people from the religious institutions of Jerusalem, if 
these had been of as recent origin as the opinion of many moderns would make 
them ? 

(5) See the explanation of this narrative in Hengstenberg’s Genwineness of the 
Pentateuch, i. p. 187 f. As little can it be doubted that the calf-worship also had 
subsequently its prophets. But when Eichhorn goes so far as to assert (Allg. 
Bibl. fiir bibl. Lit. iii. p. 195) that the prophets of Israel did not oppose the 
image-worship at Dan and Bethel, and Vatke (Religion des A.T. p. 421) thinks 
that it can by no meuns be proved that the prophets of Israel were zealous for 
Jehovah as Him who was worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem, they simply 
ignore the facts of history (comp. on this point Hengstenberg, id. I. p. 182 sqq.), 
also art. ‘‘ Prophetenthum des A. T.’’ in Herzog. 


§ 173. 
The Dynasty of Omri. 


Under Omri, the royal residence was transferred from Tirzah to the city of 
Samaria, of which he was the builder, 1 Kings xvi. 24. This well-situated city, 
which shortly vied in prosperity with Jerusalem, continued—though Omri’s 
immediate successor seems to have dwelt more in Jezreel—to be from this time 
the capital of the kingdom (see xviii. 46, xxi. 1; 2 Kings ix. 15), which was now 
also called after it, the ‘‘kingdom of Samaria.’’ Omri’s policy was evidently 
directed toward obtaining peace for his kingdom, by the cultivation of friendly 
relations, not only with the kingdom of Judah, but also with other neighboring 
states. Peace seems to have been concluded, by the sacrifice of certain Israelitish 
towns (see the supplementary remark, 1 Kings xx. 34), with Damascene Syria, 
which, under the dynasty of the Hadads, had become, as Israel had already 
experienced under Baasha, a formidable power. The marriage of Omri’s son, the 
weak Ahab, with the Pheenician princess Jezebel, is to be attributed to the above- 
named political motive. By the latter, however, who was a woman of an ener- 
getic spirit, an alteration for the worse was introduced into the kingdom after 
Ahab had ascended the throne. Hitherto the worship of Jehovah, though in an 
idolatrous form, had still been the national religion ; but now the worship of Baal 
and Ashera was, at the instigation of the queen, set up in its stead, a temple 
built for Baal in Samaria itself (xvi. 32 sq.), and (see especially xviii. 19) a vast 
number of the prophets of Baal and Ashera maintained among the people. 
Against the prophets of Jehovah, moreover, who must at that time have been 
numerous, a sanguinary persecution arose (vers, 4, 18), and they were put to 
death whenever the queen could lay hands on them. Under these circumstances 
the people remained passive: they halted between two opinions, as Elijah ex- 
pressed it, ver. 21, ¢.e. they thought the worship of Jehovah and Baal compatible. 
At this period the conflict with triumphant heathenism was waged by the indi- 
vidual in whom was reflected the full glory of Old Testament prophetship, viz. 
Elijah the Tishbite, ‘‘the Prophet of Fire, whose word burnt like a torch’’ (as the 
son of Sirach describes him, xlviii, 1), and whose very name ‘‘Jehovah is my 
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God,” testified against the apostate and irresolute race. Opposing singly the 
royal power (1 Kings xviii. 22), while other prophets were concealing themselves, 
but supported in this isolation by the certainty of being the instrument of the 
living God, he undertouk to destroy with one stroke the bulwarks of idolatry, by 
slaughtering the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel, where the true God had borne 
testimony to His prophet (ver. 21 sqq.) The dejection, however, of the zealous 
prophet was put toshame, when, in a night-vision on Sinai, God, who drew near 
to him not in the storm, not in the earthquake, not in the fire, but ina still small 
voice, reminded him of the Divine patience, pointed him, while he thought him- 
self the Lord’s only worshipper, to the seven thousand hidden ones who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal, and at the same time revealed to him, by the command 
to anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, and Jehu to be king over Israel, the 
judgment which, though it tarries, at last surely overtakes offenders (ch. xix.). 
The appointment of Hazael to be king of Syria—a case in which the prophetic 
agency was exerted in foreign politics—did not, however, take place till later ; 
and Jehu’s elevation was effected by Hlisha, who was appointed by the Divine 
command to succeed Elijah (1). After the vigorous measures of Elijah, the 
prophets again made their appearance in considerable numbers, and must (see 1 
Kings xx. 13, 28) have been suffered to dwell unmolested in Samaria. They 
openly held communication with the king, in whose case the occurrence on Carmel 
had evidently not been without effect, and who received fresh proofs of the power 
of the true God in the victories granted him over the Syrians in accordance with 
the prophetic word, and afterward stern rebukes for his foolish and vacillating 
conduct to the conquered Benhadad (ch. xx.), Already, however, a multitude of 
Salse prophets had arisen, who spoke only such things as the king would like to 
hear ; comp. the narrative in ch. xxii., where the single testimony to truth of 
Michaiah, the son of Imlah, is opposed to the false predictions of four hundred 
prophets (2). After the death of Ahab, who perished, according to the word of 
Michaiah (comp. § 200), in an unsuccessful battle against the Syrians, his son 
Ahaziah ascended the throne, walking during his short reign in the ways of his 
mother Jezebel, from which his brother and successor Jehoram somewhat deviated. 


(1) The many miracles which appear in the history of Elijah and his successor 
Elisha are peculiar, no miracles being ordinarily attributed to the prophets of the 
Old Testament. Here, too, as well as at the exodus from Egypt, it appears that 
(as pointed out, § 63) the agency of miracles was chiefly employed when the point 
at issue was to prove the existence of the living God, as against the worshippers 
of the false gods. [Comp. also on this point the remarks in Orelli’s art. ‘‘ Elia”’ 
in Herzog, 2d ed. iv. p. 169. ] 

(2) That these 400 were not the prophets of Ashera (A. V. of the groves) of 
1 Kings xviii. 19, whom Elijah did not cause to be slain, nor heathen prophets 
at all, is evident from xxii. 7, 24. They were more probably connected with the 
image-worship at Bethel. 
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§ 174. 


Schools of the Prophets, and Characteristics of the Prophetism of the Period, Fall of 
Jehoram. The Rechabites. 


The schools of the prophets are now again mentioned (1), though their historical 
connection with the association of prophets in the time of Samuel cannot be 
proved. It is probable that they were revived by Elijah, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a kind of religious fulcrum for the people who were cut off from the law- 
ful sanctuary and worship at Jerusalem, and of raising up men who would 
labor for the quickening of their spiritual life. Not less than three of these 
institutions are found within a tolerably limited area, and at the very head-quar- 
ters of idolatry, viz. at Bethel (2 Kings ii. 3), Jericho (ver. 5), and Gilgal (iv. 38), 
—the latter being afterwards, for want of room, transferred to the Jordan valley 
(vi. 1 sq.). From the last-named passage, as well as from ii. 7, 16 sq.,—in each 
of which fifty sons of the prophets are mentioned,—and iv. 43, a numerous at- 
tendance at these institutions may be inferred. About one hundred sons of the 
prophets sat before Elisha at Gilgal, and their number at Jericho could hardly 
have been less. The name 0°82) *)3, sons of the prophets, which is not used of the 
association of prophets under Samuel, but first appears 1 Kings xx. 35, points to 
an educational relation (2). Hichhorn’s explanation, which makes them sons prop- 
erly speaking of prophets, is erroneous, for it is obvious that the prophetic office 
was not hereditary (3). There were, as is proved especially by the expression 1}/3, 
2 Kings ix. 4, younger people among them ; but besides these, as the narrative 
iv. 1 shows, married men, who probably (see the expositors on the passage) 
had their separate households ; while the others, on the contrary, took their 
meals in common, iv. 388 sqq. From these communities the prophets seem to 
have traversed the country, for the purpose of exercising their ministry among 
the people. The example, however, of Elisha, who, according to ii. 25, iv. 25, 
must have dwelt—perhaps like a hermit in a cave—for a long time upon Carmel, 
and subsequently, according to v. 9, vi. 32, lived in his own house in Samaria, 
shows that they might also permanently take up their abode away from these in- 
stitutions, From what has already been said, it is also evident that membership 
in these schools of the prophets imposed no obligation to celibacy. For the rest, 
their mode of life would certainly correspond with the gravity of their vocation. 
Even their external appearance was to announce their opposition to worldly con- 
formity. For while Samuel, according to 1 Sam. xv. 27, wore the Syn, which 
brought to mind the official robes of the high priest, Elisha wore, according to 2 
Kings i. 7 sq., a rough mantle of sheep’s or goat’s skin or camel’s hair, and a 
simple, unornamented leathern girdle. Henceforth the hairy mantle seems to 
have been a mark of the prophetic vocation (comp. Isa. xx. 2, according to which 
Isaiah wore sackcloth like a mourner, Zech. xiii. 4, Heb. xi. 87, and what is said 
of the raiment of John the Baptist, Matt. iii. 4, xi. 8). Hence Elijah, when he 
called Elisha to be his successor, cast his mantle upon him (1 Kings xix. 19),— 
a symbolical action, analogous to the investiture of priests with their office, which 
is nowhere else mentioned, Ordinarily there seems to have been no special cere- 
mony for consecrating prophets to their office. Anointing (with oil) is indeed 
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mentioned 1 Kings xix. 16, but seems to have been omitted even in the case of 
Elisha (4). The succession to the prophetic office was not connected with any 
legal ceremony, nor dependent on human appointment, but is said to have rested 
solely on the direct call and consecration of God, Amos vii. 15, Isa. Vale Clr lag 
Ezek. i. Elisha was indeed called by Elijah, but this was in virtue of a Divine com- 
mand ; and when Elisha entreated his master that he might be endowed with a 
double portion of his spirit above the other disciples of the prophet,—in other 
words, that he might receive the first-born’s share of the spiritual inheritance, 
for so must the passage 2 Kings ii. 9 be understood, —Elijah intimated that the 
fulfilment of this desire was not in his power, and only gave him a sign by which 
he might recognize that God had granted his petition (ver. 10) (5). 

It is specially worthy of remark, that these schools of the prophets served the 
people of the northern kingdom as @ substitute for the legitimate sanctuary. From 
2 Kings iv. 23, it may be inferred that the pious betook themselves, on the new 
moons and Sabbaths, to the schools of the prophets ; nay, from the mention of the 
offering of first-fruits of barley loaves and new corn, ver. 42, it may be presumed 
that there were some who brought to the prophets the dues prescribed in the law 
(for the sanctuary). With regard to maintenance, the prophets seem in general 
to have been dependent upon voluntary contributions (6). Considering the great 
respect in which they were held by the people (comp. e.g. the narrative iv. 8 sqq.), 
though the worldly regarded them as mad, ix. 11, they could not easily have 
lacked support. For this reason, too, it would the more frequently happen that, 
after the persecution of the prophets had ceased, worthless babblers would as- 
sume the prophetic habit from covetousness, as we see to have been the case from 
the narrative 1 Kings xxii. Amos (vii. 12 sqq.) points to such a degenerate kind 
of prophetship, when, in reply to the scornful admonition of the priest in Bethel, 
to get fed for his prophecy in the land of Judah, he disclaims the honor of being 
taken for a prophet (i.e. one of the company of prophets) or the son of a prophet 
(i.e. a disciple of the prophets). In this passage, which is of the date of Jeroboam 
II., we meet for the last time with the expression 8°33-]3, and consequently with 
the last trace of the schools of the prophets (7).—It was from a school of the 
prophets that the overthrow of the dynasty of Omri proceeded. While king Jeho- 
ram lay sick at Jezreel, in consequence of a wound received in battle against the 
Syrians, Elisha, to whom Elijah had bequeathed the commission entrusted to 
him 1 Kings xix. 16, sent one of the sons of the prophets to anoint Jehu, a 
captain of the host in the besieging army before Ramoth-Gilead, king over Israel, 
and to charge him with the execution of the curse pronounced by Elijah on the 
house of Ahab (xxi. 21-29). Jezreel was immediately surprised by Jehu, with 
whom his comrades combined; Jehoram, his mother Jezebel, and the whole 
house of Ahab were slain; and the worship of Baal soon after extirpated at one 
blow, 2 Kings ix. sq., the prophethood thus triumphing over the apostate king- 
dom. In this work assistance was afforded to Jehu by J ehonadab the son of Re- 
chab, 2 Kings x. 15, 23, who is also known, from Jer. xxxv. 6, as the founder of 
the Rechabites, a kind of nomadic ascetics, belonging, according to 1 Chron. ii. 
55, to the Kenites, who from the time of Moses had enjoyed the rights of hos- 
pitality in Israel, and must, according to the context of the passage in Chronicles, 
have been incorporated into a Mnawn of the tribe of Judah. According to the 
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statement of Jeremiah, the Rechabites were bound to sow no seed, to plant no 
vineyards, and to drink no wine, It is worthy of note that the same particulars are 
stated to have constituted the véuoc of the Nabateans by Diodor. Sic. xix. 94. 
Diodorus declares the purpose of this prohibition to have been the maintenance 
of their independence. In the case of Jehonadab, however, who appears before 
us as zealous for the Lord, a religious motive must undoubtedly be assumed ; 
he probably desired, by the commands which he imposed upon his descendants, to 
preserve their lives from the moral and religious corruption of town civilization. 
The prohibition of cultivating the vine, the use of whose produce was forbidden 
them, must probably be referred to the fact that this plant belongs to a state of 
civilization. The now current notion that the Rechabites were connected with 
Nazaritism may be correct, but there is no authority for regarding them as Naz- 
arites properly speaking. It is worthy of remark that, according to the passage 
in Chronicles, families of Sopherim (writers or scribes) are said to have arisen 
among the race of Kenites, descended from an ancestor named Hamath, to which 
the Rechabites also belonged. 


(1) The schools of the prophets are first expressly mentioned under Jehoram, 
while the name of ‘‘sons of the prophets,’’ given to members of these schools, 
already appears in the history of Ahab (1 Kings xx. 35). 

(2) The designation, disciples of wisdom, in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, is analo- 

ous. 

Z (8) Only one, and that an older example, is found of ason succeeding his father 
in the prophetic office, viz. that of Jehu the son of Hanani (1 Kings xvi. 1). The 
fact that the sons of the prophets are here and there called prophets (xx. 38, 41; 2 
Kings ix. 4), and that in 1 Kings xx. 35 sqq. a son of the prophets appears, in 
virtue of ‘‘the word of the Lord”? to him, to have exercised independent prophetic 
authority, certainly shows that the distinction between prophets and sons of the 
prophets was a fluctuating one, but does not authorize us entirely to deny it. 

(4) Isa. Ixi. 1 proves nothing in favor of the anointing of prophets, the expres- 
sion being used figuratively. Hence the traditionary tenet found in many works, 
that kings, priests, and prophets were anointed, is, so far as the last particular is 
concerned, incorrect. . 

(5) Accordingly, when Elisha proved himself the inheritor of the spirit of 
Elijah, he received the respectful homage of the sons of the prophets, 2 Kings ii. 
15. Of the kind of instruction given in the schools of the prophets we are told 
nothing ; the discipline would tend above all things to inculcate unreserved 
obedience to the Divine word (when it proved itself to be such), and unconditional 
surrender to the Divine call. How strict the obedience required of prophets was, 
is evident from 1 Kings xiii, 20 sqq., xx. 85 sqq., and the history of Jonah. 
Comp. also Jer. i. 7, xx. 7 sq. ; Ezek. iii. 17 sqq. 

(6) It is evident from 1 Kings xiv. 3 (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 8) that presents were 
offered to the prophets when their advice was sought ; the narrative 2 Kings v. 
20-27, and especially the words of Elisha, ver. 26, show, however, the unselfishness 
which his calling imposed upon the prophet, and how he was obliged to avoid all 
appearance of mercenary service. 1 Kings xiii. 16 sqq. also refers to this 
particular. 

(7) The Second Book of Kings makes no mention of schools of the prophets 
after the accession of Jehu. Their cessation is probably connected with the turn 
taken by prophecy in the northern kingdom after the death of Elisha (see § 175). 
[Kénig (i. p. 48) conjectures—it is not susceptible of proof—that ‘‘there was also 
after Amos a secondary reproducing prophethood, which worked upon the thoughts 
uttered by the primary prophethood, gave them currency in poetry and music, and 
kept them in the memory of the nation,’ and that from this body proceeded the later 
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(false) prophets, who appeared contemporaneously with the apostasy of Israel, 
‘Cand fancied themselves to be able by some means or other to ascertain the will 
of Jehovah and to lead the nation in the most direct way to prosperity.’’ | 


SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM JEHU TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE KINGDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES 
(884-720 B.c.). 


§ 175. 
The Dynasty of Jehu. 


Jehu’s dynasty maintained itself on the throne for more than a century, a longer 
period than that of any other. Jehu’s reformation stopped half-way. The wor- 
ship of Baal was indeed extirpated, but the illegal worship at Dan and Bethel, 
and also the Ashera (grove, A. V.) at Samaria, were left unmolested (2 Kings xiii. 
6). Hence Jehu’s house was, according to the prophetic word, 2 Kings x. 
30, to possess the throne to the fourth generation, but then to be in its turn con- 
demned, and to have the blood-guiltiness of extirpating Omri’s dynasty avenged 
upon it (see Hos. i. 4) (1). The state of the kingdom under Jehu, and still more 
under his son and successor Jehoahaz, was in a political aspect a very unfortunate 
one; for Hazael, who had been raised according to prophecy to the throne of 
Damascus as a Divine scourge to Israel, repeatedly and successfully invaded the 
land, treating with especial harshness the part of Palestine east of the Jordan 
(Amos i. 3), which became for some time subject to the kingdom of Damascus. 
During this period of distress, the opposition of the prophets was withdrawn ; 
nay, when the kingdom was reduced to the last extremity, it was by the mouth of 
the prophets that Divine deliverance was once more announced, the dying Elisha 
first promising to the dejected Joash, the son and successor of J ehoahaz, victory over 
the Syrians (2 Kings xiii. 14 sqq.), and Jonah the son of Amittai subsequently pre- 
dicting the restoration of the ancient boundaries of the kingdom (xiv, 25) (2). 
Joash was successful in his wars against Damascus and Judah ; but the glory of 
the kingdom was still further enhanced under his valiant son Jeroboam II. (825- 
784), who not only restored the ancient limits of the kingdom, but even conquered 
a portion of Syria. External success, however, effected no internal change ; on 
the contrary, its internal corruption continuing to increase, it was during the 
period in which, to human eyes, it was attaining a hitherto unparalleled prosperity, 
that the state, together with its royal house, was hastening toward those judg- 
ments which the prophets Amos and Hosea were raised up under Jeroboam II. to 
proclaim. First, it was the shepherd of Tekoa who came from Judah and testi- 
fied to the tyrannical nobles of Samaria, revelling in proud security, and to the 
multitude trusting in their mistaken and hypocritical piety, the approach of the 
day of the Lord (Amos v. 10 sqq., vi. 1-6) (3). Afterward, probably toward the 
end of Jeroboam the Second’s reign, Hosea appeared ; and when the respite 
granted by the prophetic word, 2 Kings x. 30, to the house of Jehu had nearly 
expired, he announced first to the latter, and then to the kingdom of Samaria in 
general, that judgment was now at hand, and continued his testimony dtring the 
terrible times beginning with Jeroboam’s death. 
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(1) Lat least can but esteem this the correct explanation of, ‘‘I will avenge the 
blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu,’’ Hos. i. 4. [Hitzig refers the expression 
only to the murder of Ahaziah of Judah and his brothers, and to the massacre 
related in 2 Kings x. 11]. ; : 

(2) The same Jonah of whom we read in the well-known book bearing his name. 
This prophecy is no longer extant ; and it is not a very happy supposition on the 
part of Hitzig, that Isa. xv. is the production of the prophet Jonah. 

(3) There was no lack of religious zeal among the multitudes. Pilgrimages 
were made to Bethel, to Gilgal, nay, even to Beersheba in the south (Amos v. 5, 
comp. with viii. 14) ; sacrifices were offered, tithes paid, and public calls for free- 
will offerings made (iv. 4 sq.) ; and it was thought that the Divine protection 
might be boasted of (v. 14), and the Divine judgments, the approach of which 
the prophet announced, be scoffingly invoked (ver. 18), because religion wa: sup- 
posed to be in a flourishing condition. 


§ 176. 
From Zachariah to the carrying away of the Ten Tribes. 


The struggle between the Hastern and Western world, the first object of which was 
the possession of Syria, Pheenicia, and Palestine, began in the eighth century B.c., 
with the conflict between Egypt and Assyria, Hence Amos, ch. i. sq., sees the 
Divine judgments rolling like a storm over all these countries, and settling with 
threatening violence upon the kingdom of Samaria. Assyria, though not ex- 
pressly named by this prophet, vi. 14, is pointed out as the instrument of the 
Divine chastisement. After the death of Jeroboam, dreadful disorders broke out 
in Samaria; see the description relating thereto in Hos. iv. If the chronological 
statements concerning the reigns of the monarchs of both kingdoms have been cor- 
rectly transmitted, an interregnum in Samaria of from ten to twelve years’ dura- 
tion must be admitted. A comparison of several passages in Hosea and the Books 
of Kings shows that a dissension had arisen between the eastern and western por- 
tions of the kingdom, and that pretenders to the crown from these different parts 
were contending with each other. Zachariah the son of Jeroboam fell a victim 
to a conspiracy six months after his accession, and thus was fulfilled the doom 
prophesied against his house. Shallwm, the murderer of Zachariah, was himself 
slain, after a reign of one month, by Menahem (771 B.c.), 2 Kings xv. 13 sqq. 
The horrors of these days are depicted by Hosea, ch. vii. (1). Many refer 
Zech. xi. 8 to this period, because the short space of one month saw three kings ; 
but in that case another pretender to the crown, not mentioned in the historical 
books, would have to be admitted (2). 

A decided turn was now, however, given to affairs ; for Menahem smoothed the 
way for Pul, king of Assyria, to enter the country, and thus laid the foundation 
of Israel’s dependence on Assyria. Whether, as is the most natural view of 
2 Kings xv. 19, he himself called in the assistance of that monarch for the purpose 
of establishing him on the throne amidst the strife of parties, or whether it was 
the opposite party that invoked his aid (3), Menahem purchased Pul’s assistance, 
in confirming him in the kingdom, by heavy sacrifices. This was the jirst stage 
of the threatened judgment (4). Israel had now placed itself upon the theatre of 
universal history, but only that, instead of being chastised by lesser and neigh- 
voring nations, it might be visited by the oppressions of those universal monarchies 
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which were chosen to be the instruments of Divine judgments and then, when 
they had subserved the Divine purpose, were themselves to perish, according to that 
law of the Divine government described especially by Isaiah, ch. x. 5. In 
Samaria was henceforth developed that unhappy policy which, while on the one 
hand courting the Assyrians, was on the other secretly combining with Egypt for 
the purpose of throwing off, by her assistance, the Assyrian yoke. In opposition 
to such diplomatic intrigues, the prophets made it their business to inculcate a 
higher policy, by a consistent assertion of the theocratic principle, which was 
simply this, that Isiael should never court the protection of a worldly power, but 
seek assistance from God alone, whom they must, however, also fear as the just 
avenger of apostasy, against whom no earthly help could defend them ; while, on 
the other hand, if they had once entered into alliance with a heathen power, they 
were bound conscientiously to observe their engagements, and could under no 
condition expect a blessing froma breach of faith ; comp. as chief passages, Hos. 
v. 13 sq., vii. 8-16, viii. 9 sq., x. 4, xii. 2. Such exhortations, however, found 
no audience ; and the prophets were despised and persecuted as fools (according 
to the correct interpretation of Hos. ix. 7 sq. ; see e.g. Umbreit on this passage). 
It was, however, no longer their office to save from ruin by. deeds of deliverance, 
such as former prophets of the kingdom of the ten tribes had performed, since 
the extirpation of the ‘‘sinful kingdom,”’ as it is called, Amos ix. 8, was irrev- 
ocably determined, and the judgment which was to be gradually accomplished 
was already in process. All that could now be effected by the prophetic word 
was to exhibit the misfortunes with which the kingdom was visited in the light 
of Divine judgments, to rescue by an urgent call to repentance all who would let 
themselves be rescued from the general ruin, and, finally, to enlighten the faithful 
remnant of the people concerning the final purpose of the Divine proceedings, 
by directing their attention to the redemption already dawning behind the dark 
cloud of rejection. With such testimony does Isaiah as wellas Hosea accompany 
the history of the ten tribes till its fall. 

The coming ruin was hastened by Pekah, who, after slaying Pekahiah the son of 
Menahem, ascended the throne z.c. 759. He allied himself with the Damascene 
kingdom, the hereditary enemy of Israel, against Judah, probably with the hope 
of strengthening himself, by the overthrow of Judah and the dethronement of the 
house of David, against the encroaching power of Assyria. The ancient hatred 
of Ephraim toward Judah, which had so frequently during the last two centu~ 
ries led to sanguinary conflicts, was now once more to burst forth with fury, and 
to hasten the destruction of Ephraim, The Assyrian monarch Tiglath-pileser, 
whose assistance had been invoked by Ahaz, having first executed against Damas- 
cus the judgment predicted by Amos, ch. i. 3 sqq., took the provinces east of the 
Jordan and the northern portions of those west of this river (Galilee), and carried 
away the tribes inhabiting these regions into the interior of Asia, about 740 B.c. 
(2 Kings xv. 29). This was the second stage of the judgment. Isaiah (ix. 9) de- 
scribes the people of Samaria, however, as receiving all such Divine corrections 
with arrogance and presumption, and comforting themselves with wicked hopes 
of better times (5). Hoshea, who obtained the throne by conspiring against 
and slaying Pekah, and who, according to 2 Kings xvii. 2, was comparatively a 
better king, became tributary to the Assyrian king Shalmaneser, but sought, 
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by concluding an alliance with So, king of Egypt (the Sabakon of Herodotus), 
to release himself from this dependence. Shalmaneser, who was then occupied in 
Hither Asia, immediately marched into the land of Israel. Hoshea, after being, 
as it seems, summoned to the Assyrian camp to account for his conduct, was im- 
prisoned, and Samaria attacked. But an heroic resistance must have been made in 
this as in all the deadly struggles of the Israelites ; for it was not till after a three 
years’ siege that it was taken, and ‘‘the proud crown of the drunkards of Ephraim 
trodden under foot,’’ Isa. xxviii. 8 [not, as is now settled by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, by Shalmaneser, but by his successor, Sargon (6), mentioned in Isa. xx. 1]. 
The people were led into captivity 720 B.c. (comp. also § 177), and thus was the 
judgment accomplished (comp. the description of this catastrophe, 2 Kings xvii. 7— 
23). The dwelling-places assigned to the exiles were situated in Media and the 
upper provinces of Assyria (ver. 6). It has been already remarked (§ 170, note 7) 
(7) that the continued existence of the ten tribes during the subsequent centuries 
is attested by 1 Chron. v. 26, ‘‘ unto this day,’’ and Josephus (Ant. xi. 5, 2) ; their 
restoration is also expressly foretold by the prophets. 


(1) Hos. vii. : ‘‘It is the king’s feast, in which he carouses with the princes, 
who deride him in their hearts, for the flame of rebellion already glimmers again 
in secret. All night the baker sleeps ; in the morning it (the oven) glows like a 
flaming fire. They all glow like an oven, and devour their judges: all their 
kings fall; none of them calls upon me,’’ ver. 6 sq. 

(2) It need hardly be remarked that py-bap, 2 Kings xv. 10, cannot, as Ewald 
thinks, conceal a name. He smote him, it is said, ‘‘ before the people.”’ 

(3) According to another view, Pul entered the country because Menahem ad- 
hered to the Egyptian party. The accounts are too brief to enable us to speak 
decidedly. [According to the cuneiform inscriptions the connections of Israel 
with Assyria were stili earlier. According to them, Ahab in alliance with the 
king of Syria was defeated by Shalmaneser II. of Assyria at Karkar, and Jehu 
had purchased the protection of this monarch by gifts. Comp. Riehm, art. 
‘Ahab’? in his Handwérterbuch ; Kleinert, art. ‘‘Jehu’’? in the same work, and 
F. W. Schultz in Zéckler, i. p. 277. ] 

(4) It cannot be proved from 1 Chron, v. 26, which is appealed to in this 
matter, that, as some suppose, a deportation now took place. 

(5) Isa. ix. 10: ‘*‘If the bricks have fallen, we will build with hewn stones ; 
if the mulberry trees are cut down, we will cause cedars to succeed them.’’ Be- 
sides Hosea, who was undoubtedly a citizen of the northern kingdom, we meet 
in the Old Testament with another prophet who exercised his ministry at this 
time in Samaria, viz. Oded, who, according to 2 Chron, xxviii. 9-15, went to 
meet the army of Pekah as it was returning from Judah with a multitude of 
captives, and, after a serious expostulation, effected the deliverance and restora- 
tion of the prisoners. The prophet Nahum also probably belonged, at least by 
birth, to the northern kingdom. 

(6) We certainly are not expressly told in 2 Kings xvii. 8, xviii. 9, that the 
king who conquered Samaria was Shalmaneser, but the context leads us to suppose 
it. [‘‘The two apparently conflicting accounts, that of the Bible on the one 
hand and of the inscriptions on the other, are most easily reconciled by the as- 
sumption that the final and actual conqueror of the city was certainly Sargon ; 
but that this conquest appeared so much as the ultimate result of the three years’ 
siege under Shalmaneser, that in the tradition of the Israelites who were prox- 
imately affected, not the final conqueror but rather the tenacious besieger, 
Shalmaneser, was regarded as having stormed the capitol.’’ Schrader, art. 
‘* Salmanassar’’ in Riehm ; comp. also his art. ‘‘ Sargon’’ in the same work. |] 

(7) Compare especially the essay of Wichelhaus, ‘‘ Das Exil der zehn Stimme 
Israels,’’ Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenl. Gesellsch. 1851, No. 4, p. 467 sqq. 
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§ 177. 
Origin of the Samaritans (1). 


In place of the Israelites who were carried into exile, colonies from central Asia 
were, according to 2 Kings xvii. 24, planted in the depopulated country [as is now 
established by the inscriptions, by Sargon. On the other hand, in Ezra iv. 2 the re- 
settlement of Samaria appears as the work of Esar-haddon (the son of Sennacherib), 
but this is explained by the fact that this monarch also sent colonists into the still 
sparsely peopled land, as his own inscriptions testify] (2). These, to avert the 
judgments which befell them, mingled the worship of Jehovah, as the God of the 
land, with the heathen religions they had brought with them from their respective 
homes (2 Kings xvii. 25 sqq.). Thus arose the so-called Samaritans or Cuthites, 
D’nsD, as they were named by the Jews, from Cuthah, the native country of a por- 
tion of them (3). Two views are held with respect to these Samaritans. According 
to one, they were not a purely heathen people, but a mixed race arising from the 
intermarriage of the new colonists with the remnant of the ten tribes which was left 
in the land. The other and older view, that the Samaritans proceeded from 
wholly heathen races, has been re-advocated especially by Hengstenberg (Genwine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, i. p. 72 sqq. (4). It is certain that not much dependence 
can be placed upon the assertions of their Israelitish descent by the later Samar- 
itans (see e.g. John iv. 12), since at one time they affirmed, at another time de- 
nied it, as their interests required (see the narratives in Josephus, Ané. xi. 8. 6 
and xii. 5. 6) ; while neither, on the other hand, can Jewish accounts be trusted, 
the hatred of the Jews for the Samaritans furnishing them with a motive for 
denying all kindred with the latter. The Old Testament passages, 2 Kings xvii. 
24 sqq., Ezra iv. 2, 9 sq., favor the second view. In the first of these, it is ev- 
ident from ver. 27 that at all events the Israelitish priesthood had been entirely 
carried off ; in the latter, it is specially noteworthy that the Samaritans do not 
support their claim to a share in the new temple at Jerusalem by asserting their 
kinship to the Jews. On the other hand, it must certainly be admitted that, at 
least after the destruction of Samaria, a considerable Israelitish population must 
still have been found in the northern country. This is specially shown by 
2 Chron. xxx. ; for the solemn Passover of Hezekiah there mentioned was in all 
probability held, not (as many suppose) in the beginning of his reign, but after 
his sixth year, and therefore after the destruction of Samaria (5). Of this pop- 
ulation, however, it must also be admitted that it was carried away by Esar-had- 
don, who planted the colonists in the country. Nevertheless, even under Josiah, 
who, according to 2 Chron, xxxiv., destroyed the altars and images still existing 
in the northern regions, remnants of Manasseh, Ephraim, and of the rest of Israel 
are (ver. 9) assumed, and the men from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, named 
in Jer. xli. 5 as mourning for the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, were 
undoubtedly Israelites. Besides, the total deportation of the entire population of 
so important a district is hardly to be supposed possible. Thus much however, is 
certain, that the Israelitish element among the Samaritans, even reckoning the 
subsequent accession of Jews to their numbers (of which we shall speak in the 
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5th Division, § 192), must by no means be computed as so considerable as is 
generally the case (6). 


(1) Comp. Kautzsch, art. ‘‘ Samaritaner’’ in Riehm. 

(2) Comp. Schrader, art. ‘‘ Asarhaddon’’ and “ Sargon’? in Riehm. 

(3) It cannot be determined with certainty whether Cuthah was, as Josephus 
says, a province in Persia, or, as others say, a town in Babylonia. 

(4) Against Hengstenberg, see Kalkar, ‘‘ Die Samaritaner ein Mischvolk,”’ in 
Pelt’s Theol. Mitarbeiten, 1840, iii. p. 24 sqq. 

(5) [Not so Delitzsch, art. ‘‘ Hiskia’’ in Herzog, who places this festival in the 
early part of the reign of Hezekiah. | 

(6) [On the other hand, Kautzsch assumes that the Israelitish element among 
the Samaritans was much stronger than might appear from 2 K. xvii. 24 sqq., 
since only thus can the existence of a population so similar to the Israelites be ex- 
plained.] The small remnant of Samaritans still found in Nabulus exhibit, ac- 
cording to the assertion of travellers, absolutely no approach to the Jewish 
physiognomy ; compare Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvi. p. 647 sqq. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 
THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 


§ 178. 
Preliminary Remarks and Survey. 


The history of the kingdom of Judah has a character essentially different from that 
of the kingdom of Israel. Though much smaller, especially after Idumea, the only 
one of the mountainous districts which at the disruption fell to the share of Judah, 
had gained its independence, it was still superior to the kingdom of Israel in 
internal strength. This resulted partly from its possession of the genuine sanctu- 
ary with its legitimate worship, its influential priesthood, and Levitical orders ; 
and partly from its royal house, which, unlike most of the dynasties of the 
neighboring kingdom, had not been raised to the throne by revolution, but 
possessed the sanction of legitimacy and a settled succession (1), and was especially 
consecrated by the memory of its illustrious ancestor David, and the Divine 
promises vouchsafed to his race. Moreover, among the nineteen monarchs (of 
eourse not counting Athaliah) who occupied the throne 387 years, from Rehoboam 
till the fall of the state, there were at least some individuals distinguished for 
high administrative talents, in whom the ideal of the theocratic kingship was re- 
vived, such as Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah. Thus the kingdom gained a 
moral strength that prevented the wild spirit of insurrection and discord, by which 
the other kingdom was disturbed, from attaining anything like the same propor- 
tions. The opposition, indeed, between the natural inclinations of the people 
and the moral strictness of Jehovism could not but lead to conflicts here also ; 
nay, the contrast between the two was all the sharper, because a syncretistic in- 
termingling of heathenism and Jehovism could not be so easily effected,—a 
circumstance which explains the fact, that when the former did get the upper 
hand in Judah, it appeared in a still grosser form than in the kingdom of Israel. 
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_ By reason, however, of the firm foundation which the continuance of the legiti- 
mate theocratic authorities afforded to Jehovism in the state, there was no need 
of bloody revolutions to reinstate the latter in its rights, but only of reformations, 
and these were effected not so much by the energetic efforts of the prophets as 
by the kings themselves. Besides, since the preservation of the theocratic ordi- 
nances did not devolve in Judah exclusively upon the prophets, their position 
was different from that which they occupied in the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
At times their agency was exercised in perfect harmony with that of the two other 
theocratic powers ; and reformations of worship being repeatedly undertaken by 
the kings, they were able to limit themselves to the ministry of the word. In 
tracing the history of the prophetic order, a distinction has been sometimes made 
between the prophetism of deed and word (2),—a distinction less adapted to des- 
ignate two different periods than to characterize the prophetship in Judah in 
contradistinction from the older prophetship of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
The prophets, finding in Judah the basis afforded by existing theocratic institu- 
tions, were not under the necessity of establishing new props; and there is no 
sort of evidence that schools of the prophets, or associations such as existed in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, were organized in Judah. The Rabbins, indeed (8), 
represent schools of the prophets as existing in Judah down to the Babylonian 
captivity ; but this arises from a confessedly erroneous interpretation of 2 Kings 
xxii. 14, where, by the 71% (i.e. the lower district of the town) in which the 
prophetess Huldah dwelt, they understand a place of instruction (Targ. NID DIN 3) 
in the neighborhood of the temple. In the historical notices of the kingdom of 
Judah we meet only with individual prophets, asuccession of whom continues, with 
but inconsiderable gaps, down to the captivity, and it was only around eminent 
prophets like Isaiah (comp. viii. 16), and afterward Jeremiah, that small circles of 
disciples were gathered, in whom the word of God fell upon good ground, in the 
midst of a rebellious nation, and was transmitted to future generations (4). 

With respect to the cowrse of events in the kingdom of Judah, a cursory glance 
presents a tolerably uniform alternation of apostasy from Jehovah and return to 
Him. Certain kings suffer idolatry to spring up ; this finds support in the high 
places existing in different parts of the country, and such apostasy is followed 
by punishment in the calamities which then overtake the nation, Then arises 
again a pious king, who exerts himself to keep the people faithful to the legiti- 
mate sanctuary, and vindicates the authority of the legal worship, till at length, 
after repeated reformations, the apostasy and corruption become so great, that 
judgment sets in without intermission. In fact, however, the conflict between 
the theocratic principle and the apostasy of the people passes through several 
characteristically different stages. In the first period, extending to Ahaz, heathen- 
ism, which was never wholly extirpated, and which attained under some kings a 
temporary supremacy, appears in the form of the ancient Canaanitish deifica- 
tion of nature ; the prophets, who during these two centuries are somewhat in the 
background, exercise their ministry during this period, so far as we know their 
history, in harmony with the priesthood ; and the political relations of the kingdom 
do not extend beyond the states bordering on Palestine, among which Egypt at 
first appears as especially the enemy of Judah. Jn the second period, Judah, on 
the occasion of the momentous combination of Syria and Ephraim (comp. § 176), 
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appears on the great stage of universal history, and is drawn into that conflict 
with the Assyrian monarchy in which, after experiencing terrible reverses and 
witnessing the destruction of the kindred nation, it was miraculously preserved 
by Divine interposition. The contest against the worship of nature, which, in 
consequence of the religious influences proceeding from central Asia, now appears 
in an altered form, continues ; but to the political complications of the age is add- 
ed the opposition of the prophets to the false policy of the nation, and prophecy, 
enlarging its horizon in these stirring times, rises to a full and clear perception of 
the world-wide importance of the kingdom of God in Israel. The third period com- 
mences with the reformation under Josiah, which, after idolatry had reached its 
climax under Manasseh and Amon, was apparently the most thorough. This ref- 
ormation was not, however, capable of effecting the revival of the deeply fallen 
people, and produced only an external conformity to the rites of religion. Even 
in earlier times, the prophets had been constrained to testify against a dead self- 
righteousness and an empty adherence to ceremonies ; but an utter stagnation of 
vital religion, in which the priests as well as the people now participated, appears 
to be the characteristic phenomenon of the period ; while, after the death of 
Josiah, not only did idolatry revive, but a fresh field was opened for the politi- 
cal agency of the prophets, by the conflict between the decaying kingdom and 
the Chaldean power. This period closes with the fall of the state, and the carrying 
of the people to Babylon. During the first period we meet with no great repre- 
sentative of the prophetship,—Joel, who moreover belongs to a period free from 
idolatry, being the earliest who can be considered such. The ministry of Isaiah 
forms the focus of the second period ; the chief prophet of the third is Jeremiah. 


(1) The succession to the throne seems to have been generally determined ac- 
cording to the rights of primogeniture (2 Chron. xxi. 3), although exceptions 
occur. It is said of Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 21 sq.), that, after the example of 
David, he bestowed the throne upon the son of his favorite wife ; and Jehoahaz, 
although the younger son of Josiah, was raised to the throne by the will of the 
people (2 Kings xxiii. 30). It is to be presumed that a regency occurred during 
the minority of a king. The Rabbins appeal in support of this to Eccl. x. 16; 
and the position filled by Jehoiada the high priest with respect to Joash was also 
of this nature, 2 Kings xii. 8 (§ 180). The queen mother seems generally to have 
possessed much influence, for we find great respect shown to her. The king bows 
himself before her (1 Kings ii. 19),—the queen-consort, on the contrary, falling 
down before the king, i. 16,—and she is called T}'4, queen, kar. é. 1 Kings xv. 
13; 2 Kings x. 13; Jer. xiii. 18, xxix. 2. Hence, on the accession of a king, 
the name of his mother is mentioned, 1 Kings xiv. 21, xv. 2, ete. 

(2) Comp. G. Baur, Der Prophet Amos erkldrt, p. 27 sqq., etc. 

(8) Comp. Alting, Historia academiarum hebr. p. 243. 

: (4) ae meet with a confidential disciple ia Baruch, the faithful companion of 
eremiah, 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


FROM REHOBOAM TO AHAZ (975-741 B.C.). 
§ 179. 


Rehoboam to Jehoshaphat. 


The history of Judah under the reign of its first two kings, Rehoboam and 
Abijam, or, as he is called in Chronicles, Abijah, offers little that is worthy of 
notice. External misfortunes were added to the internal declension occasioned 
by the spread of idolatry,—the Egyptian king Shishak (Sesonchis among Greek 
writers) penetrating as far as Jerusalem, which he took in spite of the girdle of 
fortresses erected by Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv. 25 sqq.) (1). The victory gained 
over Jeroboam by Abijah (narrated 2 Chron. xiii.) (2) afforded no adequate com- 
pensation, nor does the slight extension of the kingdom by the three districts 
taken from the northern kingdom seem to have been permanent. Then followed 
the jirst reformation under Asa (about 955 B.c.), to which the king was urged by 
the prophet Azariah the son of Oded, 2 Chron. xv. 1, after a victory over the Egypto- 
Ethiopian king Zerah (3),—a reformation which was not able wholly to extir- 
pate idolatry, because it did not succeed in penetrating into all its lurking-places. 
At this time appeared also the prophet Hanani (2 Chron. xvi. 7 sqq.), who rebuked 
the king, because in his war with Baasha he allied himself with Damascus instead of 
depending on the Divine protection, but was imprisoned for his boldness. Jehosh- 
aphat the son of Asa, one of the best rulers of the house of David, was still more 
zealous for the establishment of the theocratic ordinances (914-889). He organ- 
ized the administration of justice, xix. 5-11, in which a distinction was now for 
the first time made between sacred and secular law (NYT! 737 and yen 2) (4). 
To promote religious knowledge among the people, a commission, consisting of 
five high officials, two priests, and nine Levites, was sent about the country with 
the book of the law to instruct the people, xvii. 7-9. There was undeniably in 
this respect a deficiency, which needed to be supplied, in the theocratic ordi- 
nances, the dissemination of religious knowledge among the people being chiefly 
carried on by oral family tradition (comp. § 105). The measures of Jehoshaphat, 
however, as we may infer from the narrative, did not aim at any permanent insti- 
tution ; and there is no ground for the view, entertained by many, that we have 
in them the rudiments of the synagogue. Hence it is easy to understand that, 
as soon as a king set them a bad example, the mass of the people relapsed into 
the worship of nature, which is undoubtedly agreeable to the sensual inclinations of 
mankind. Under Jehoshaphat not only did the priesthood attain great influence, 
but the powerful prophets Jehu and Eliezer also exercised their office during his 
reign (5); the Levite Jahaziel also came forward, xx. 14, entirely in the manner 
of a prophet. The reign of Jehoshaphat was also externally prosperous. Special 
danger threatened the state from an attack of the Ammonites, Moabites, and other 
nations dwelling on the east. It was, however, frustrated by the discord and 
mutual destruction of the hostile troops. The Korahite Psalms xlvii. and xlviii. 
probably refer to this deliverance. The alliance, however, of Jehoshaphat with 
the northern kingdom was a fatal mistake. 
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(1) About this time the above-named (§ 170) prophet Shemaiah appeared, and 
exerted an active influence at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xii. 5 ff.). _ : ; 

(2) We find, with Ewald, an historical germ in 2 Chron, xiii., notwithstanding 
the exaggerated numbers, 

(3) Azariah is also intended, 2 Chron. xv. 18, where a prophet Oded appears 
only through a textual error. 

(4) In 2 Chron. xix. 8-11, Jehoshaphat is said to have set up a supreme court 
at Jerusalem. Its organization corresponds with the injunction, Deut. xvii. 8 
sqq. It was composed of Levites, priests, and heads of tribes, over whom were 
placed, according to ver. 10, the High priest and a secular judge, and it was 
instituted to give judgment (177) in all difficult cases which should be brought 
before it by the local courts. The president of this court was appointed accord- 
ing to the distinction between ‘‘ matters of the Lord”’ and ‘‘ matters of the king.”’ 
It is not stated what cases belonged to the one and what to the other. 

(5) Jehu the son of Hanani (2 Chron. xix. 2), already mentioned (§ 172) among 
the prophets who remonstrated in the northern kingdom, and Eliezer (xx. 37) 
both sternly condemned the alliance into which Jehoshaphat entered with the 
kings of Israel. x 


§ 180. 
Jehoram to Jotham. 


Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, one of the worst kings of Judah (1), was mar- 
ried to Athaliah, a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. Under her influence, he became 
a zealous promoter of the Pheenician idolatry, 2 Chron. xxi. 11 sq., 2 Kings viii. 
18, now openly practised in Jerusalem, where a temple of Baal was erected ; see 
xi. 18. His reign was also unfortunate externally. Edom fought for and gained 
its independence (comp. Jo. iii. 19), and became from this time, by reason of its 
mortal hatred toward its kindred nation, a most dangerous neighbor (comp. Amos 
i. 11 sq.). The Philistines and Arabians made incursions into the country, and 
withdrew with considerable spoil (comp. Jo. iii. 4 ssq.). In consequence of this 
invasion, many Jews were carried off as slaves, Joel iii. 3, 6, Amos i. 6, and thus be- 
gan about this time (between 890 and 880) the captivity of Israel (2). Jehoahaz or (as 
he is also called) Abaziah, the son of Jehoram, after a reign of scarcely one year, 
was slain along with the whole house of Ahab, on the occasion of a visit which he 
was paying to his royal relatives in Israel (comp. § 174). The daughter of Jezebel, 
who was worthy of her mother, now ruled absolutely at Jerusalem. The males 
of David’s race were at this time grievously diminished, Jehoram having (2 Chron. 
xxi, 2-4) slain his six brethren, and himself lost all his sons except the youngest 
at the incursion of the Arabians (xxi. 17, xxii. 1) ; seeabove. Finally, Athaliah ut- 
terly extirpated the male descendants of the royal race, with the exception of 
Joash, a young son of Ahaziah, who was saved from the fury of his grandmother 
by his aunt, the wife of the high priest Jehoiada. This child, the last scion of 
the house of David, was concealed six years in the temple; and it now became 
evident how powerful the priesthood had grown under Jehoshaphat, the deliver- 
ance of Judah being effected not by prophets but by priests. In a cautiously 
planned and speedily executed insurrection, Athaliah was slain and Joash raised 
to the throne, upon which a renewal of the theocratic covenant and the extir- 
pation of the worship of Baal took place, 2 Kings xi., 2 Chron. xxiii. (873 B.c.) 
(3). The guardianship of the young king was undertaken by Jehoiada ; and it is 
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to the period immediately following (about 870 B.c.) that the book of the prophet 
Joel must, on internal grounds, be attributed. It was a period during which the 
worship of Jehovah flourished, and the prophets were held in so high respect, 
that, on the occasion of a grievous visitation, priests and people united, at the 
word of a prophet, in holding a solemn fast in the temple (4). The aspect of af- 
fairs was, however, entirely changed during the second half of the reign of J oash, 
after the death of Jehoiada. Idolatry, through the influence of the nobles, again 
got the upper hand ; the zealous expostulations of the prophets were unheeded ; 
and one of them Zechariah the son of J ehoiada was stoned by the king’s command 
(5). After a very unsuccessful war against the Syrians, Joash fell a victim to a 
conspiracy (838 B.c.). A similar fate was experienced by his son Amaziah, 
after a reign at first prosperous, especially in his war against the Edomites, but 
rendered during its further progress most unfortunate by his fatal contest against 
Jehoash, king of Samaria (§ 175). In the latter conflict, Jerusalem itself was 
again conquered and plundered, 2 Kings xiv. 8-14 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 17 sqq. (6). 
Uzziah, in the Second Book of Kings and once in Chronicles called Azariah, 
ascended the throne at a time of great disorder. But from this time the kingdom 
of Judah attained, during the sixty-eight years which comprise the reigns of 
Uzziah and his son Jotham, a degree of power such as it had not possessed since 
the disruption ; while the sister kingdom enjoyed under Jeroboam II. but a short 
period of prosperity (§ 175). On the south, Edom was subdued, and the terri- 
tory of Judah again extended to the Gulf of Akabah ; in the west, the Philistines 
were compelled to submit ; on the east, the Moabites and Ammonites became 
tributaries to Judah instead of the northern kingdom. A powerful military force 
was raised, the country defended by fortresses, the fortifications of Jerusalem 
itself were strengthened, and trade and agriculture flourished (7). Still, notwith- 
standing the general adherence of Uzziah and Jotham to the theocratic ordinances, 
2 Kings xv. 3, 34, the moral and religious condition of the people was not satis- 
factory. Luxury, pride, and oppression of the poor increased together with power 
and riches, while heathen superstitions and other foreign customs were at the 
same time disseminated. See the characteristics of the times described, Isa. ii. 
5-8, 16 sqq., v. 18-23. Jdolatry, too, probably of the same kind as the image- 
worship at Bethel, was tolerated, if not at Jerusalem, in other parts of the land, 
at Beer-sheba, Amos v. 5, viii. 14; and Lachish, Mic. i. 18 (according to the 
probable meaning of this passage). Hence Jsaiah, in spite of the scoffers in high 
places (v. 19 sqq.), announced inthe days of Jotham the coming of the day of the 
Lord upon all who were proud and lofty, that they might be brought low, ii. 12. 
The judgment. already in process of infliction upon the northern kingdom was 
now to overtake Judah also (see especially vi. 9-18) ; but here, where all was not 
as yet corrupt, it was to be accomplished by slower degrees (8). 


(1) Jehoram seems to have entered upon the government while his father was 
still living. At least the difficulties here presented by the chronological state- 
ments are most easily obviated by admitting his association with his father in the 
government. See Schlier, Die Kénige in Israel, p. 121 sq. and 124, who, however, 
reads too much in 2 Chron. xxi. 4 when he even makes Jehoram take his royal 
father into custody. ; 

(2) The Jews dispersed in the heathen world are, as is well known, called 
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mia (Ezek. i. 1, iii. 11, ete. ; LXX aiyuadwoia), for which the Hellenism dtactopa 
subsequently stands. ’ 

(3) The overthrow of Athaliah and the elevation of Joash to the throne were, 
according to 2 Chron. xxiii. 1-11, effected by Jehoiada, through the assistance 
especially of the division of Levites employed in guarding the temple; while the 
narrative 2 Kings xi. 4-12 makes the royal body-guard his agents. On the harmo- 
nizing of the two statements, see Keil’s Commentary on the Books of Kings, i. p. 438. 
The extreme brevity of the narratives in the Books of Kings is also exemplified by 
the notice of the appointment of Levitical guards to prevent any further desecra- 
tion of the Lord’s house (2 Chron. xxiii. 18 sq., comp. with 2 Kings xi. 18). 

(4) The contrition shown by the people awakens the prophetic hope that 
the final and already approaching judgment, denounced upon Judah, may be 
turned against the heathen, and the return of those members of the covenant peo- 
ple already in dispersion, and their perfection as a spiritual church, be thus brought 
to pass. From the lively interest in the temple worship which characterizes this 
prophet, Ewald (Prophets of the Old Covenant, i.p. 153) thinks he was himself a priest 
at Jerusalem. Further evidence for the date given above will be found in the 
Introduction to the Old Testament. [The opinions are at present again very much 
divided, since many maintain the post-exilic origin of the Book of Joel; so espe- 
cially Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel und ihre Ausleger, 1879. | 

(5) The first example of the martyrdom of a prophet narrated in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

(6) Two anonymous prophets are mentioned under Amaziah, 2 Chron. xxv., one 
of whom forbids the king to use the mercenary soldiers hired by him from the 
northern kingdom against Edom, while the other rebukes him for introducing the 
idols of Edom, and is on this account dismissed with threats. 

(7) Uzziah was, at the beginning of his reign, under the influence of the prophet 
Zechariah (2 Chron. xxvi. 5); but the encroachment which he subsequently at- 
tempted upon the privileges of the priests, by presuming, ver. 16 8q., 10 Opposi- 
tion to the law, Num. xviii. 7, to burn incense in the sanctuary, manifests the ef- 
fort made to procure for the kingly office in Judah a position similar to that which, 
by its assumption of the priesthood, it occupied in the northern kingdom. 

(8) In all that has preceded we meet with no prophetic agency in Judah which 
can be compared to the evidently more authoritative action of the prophets of the 
northern kingdom. The appearance of Isaiah constitutes indeed an epoch ; but 
before proceeding to a description of his times, we must direct attention to the 
appearance of a new element in the development of prophetism. For with J oel, 
or with Obadiah,—if the latter is to be dated as early as Jehoram, that 1s, in the 
first decade of the 9th century before Christ, —prophetic authorship i the stricter 
sense, or the composition of the prophetic books, begins. Earlier prophets had also 
uttered predictions which had been written down in the historical books compos- 
ed by prophets. The foundations of prophetic eschatology had already been giv- 
en in a general manner in the older testimonies of revelation. Still the gaze of the 
earlier prophets was fixed more on the present than the future of the divine 
kingdom ; and their words of exhortation, menace, or promise were always 
directed to an immediate and practical purpose. Now, however, when that 
movement of the nations was approaching by which Israel was to be drawn into 
the contests of the heathen world and punished for its apostasy, when the pro- 
phetic consciousness was awakening to the perception, first with respect to the 
northern kingdom, but soon afterward with respect to Judah also, that the 
Divine counsels of redemption could not be accomplished during the present gen- 
eration, but that the present form of the theocracy must, on the contrary, be de- 
stroyed, so that, after the execution of a judicial sifting of the people, the redeem- 
ed church of the future for which the nation is destined might arise,—the pro- 
phetic word attained a significance extending far beyond the present. Misunder- 
stood and despised for the most part by contemporaries who were lulled into vain 
dreams by the flattering predictions of false prophets, it was by its historical ful- 
filment to accredit to coming generations the living God in His power, righteous- 
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ness, and faithfulness, and was till then to serve as a light to the pious, by the 
help of which they might, during the obscurity of the approaching seasons of judg- 
ment, be enlightened concerning the ways of the kingdom of God. For this pur- 
pose, however, it was necessary that the word of prophecy should be faithfully 
handed down, and this could only be done by committing it to writing. This is 
frequently referred by the prophets to the direct command of God (Isa. viii. 1, 
Hab. ii. 2 sq., Jer. xxxvi. 2) ; and the purpose for which such records were made, 
namely, to guarantee to the coming generation the veracity of the Divine word, 
is expressly declared (Isa. xxx. 8, Jer. xxx. 2, comp. Isa. xxxiv. 16). In some 
cases the writing of a prediction was directly connected with its oral announce- 
ment, as a confirmation of the latter ; in which case it may sometimes have suf- 
ficed to write down, in the presence of witnesses, the few leading words in which 
its essence was comprised (viii. 1 sq.; perhaps xxx. 8 is also an example). In 
general, however, the literary work was carried on independently of the oral 
ministration ; and certain prophets, as Amos, Hosea, Micah, probably did not till 
toward the close of their career work up into a systematically arranged and com- 
pleted whole the essential matter of the predictions uttered by them at different 
times, and thus bequeath to posterity a general representation of their prophetic 
agency. From the passages in which older and no longer extant predictions are 
referred to, as Isa. ii. 2-4, 1t may be concluded that the prophetic no less than the 
historical books have been incompletely transmitted to us. Mic. iv. 1-4 seems 
derived from an older source ; and the prophecy concerning Moab, Isa. xv. sq., 
is expressly stated to be a summary of former Divine predictions. The traces, 
however, of such older and now lost portions are by no means so abundant as 
Ewald (Prophets of the Old Covenant, ii. p. 102) assumes. Comp. on certain supposed 
references to earlier prophecies, the article ‘‘ Prophetenthum des A. T.”’ p. 225. 
Finally, the assertion of Ewald, that our present collection of prophetic books 1s 
small when compared with the actual extent of prophetic literature, and only re- 
sembles the few remaining scions of some once numerous race, is certainly based 
upon a gross exaggeration. The chief evidence against it lies in the fact that 
in the Book of Jeremiah—that librorum sacrorum interpres atque vindea, as Kiiper 
aptly designates him—in which these traces of lost prophetical books are chiefly 
said to be found, the older matter is derived from prophetic books still preserved 
to us.—In these remarks, one important peculiarity of the prophetic writings has 
been already alluded to, viz. the connection existing between the books, —the more 
recent prophets frequently appealing for confirmation of their own statements to 
the utterances of their predecessors, which they appropriate and enlarge upon. 
Thus, to cite only two examples, Amos, when foretelling judgments against the 
heathen nations, ch. i. 2, begins with the words of Joel iii. 16, and the later 
Micah with the closing words of the earlier (1 Kings xxii. 28). In almost all the 
prophets, references or allusions to earlier prophetic works may be pointed out, 
such references being comparatively most frequent in Jeremiah and Zephaniah, 
This circumstance, as well as the connection existing between the prophetic and 
historical writings, constitutes the axpipiy¢ diadoxh, which Josephus, ¢. Ap. i. 8, 
ascribes to the Old Testament prophets. They hereby testify to the oneness of 
spirit existing in them, to the oneness of the Divine word proclaimed by them 
and maintained during the greatest outward changes, and to the continued 
validity of their yet unfulfilled predictions. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 
FROM AHAZ TO JOSIAH (741-639 B.c.). = 


§ 181. 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. 


The first blow fell upon the kingdom under the weak and idolatrous Ahaz, in 
the war undertaken against Judah by Rezin and Pekah, the confederate kings of 
Damascus and Samaria (1). The war broke out under J otham, but seems to have 
been at first unaccompanied by important results. In the reign of Ahaz, however, 
Judah experienced a series of misfortunes, In the north, the Jewish forces were 
annihilated by Pekah in a terrible battle (2 Chron. xxviii. 5 sq.) ; in the south, 
the seaport of Elath was taken by Rezin (2 Kings xvi. 6), and the Edomites threw 
off the yoke, their hosts invading Judah on the south, as those of the Philistines 
did on the west (2 Chron. xxviii. 17 sq.). (Hence we find, in the period to which 
Isa, viii. refers, nothing about the militia and other warlike preparations with 
which Uzziah and Jotham had protected the land.) Nothing was left to the 
allies but to conquer Jerusalem and dethrone the house of David. Then, when 
the heart of Ahaz and the heart of his people were, according to the well-known 
passage in Isa. vii., moved as the trees of the wood are moved by the wind, the 
help of the God of Israel was offered him in vain by Isaiah. Incredulously and 
hypocritically were the prophet’s words rejected, for Ahaz had already betaken 
himself for aid to the Assyrian conqueror Tiglath-pileser. This (as we have seen, 
§ 176) was indeed afforded ; but Ahaz became what he had declared himself to 
be (2 Kings xvi. 7), the servant of the Assyrian monarch, and the people now 
came under the Assyrian rod (Isa. x. 24, 27). Under Ahaz the worship of idols was 
openly practised in Jerusalem itself (2 Kings xvi. 3 sq. ; 2 Chron. xxviii, 2 sqq. 
23 ; comp. also Mic. i. 13, vi. 16) (2). Better things were to be expected of the 
pious and powerful Hezekiah (725-696) (3), under whom Isaiah zealously labored, 
and who also humbly received the testimony given at Jerusalem by the prophet 
Micah, the plain man from the country ; comp. the narrative Jer. xxvi. 18 sq. (4). 
But an inward change was not to be effected among the people by a merely ex- 
ternal reformation of religion, and the worship of idols was only exchanged for 
a barren zeal for rites and sacrifices ; comp. Isa. i. 10 sqq. (5), xxix. 13, Mic. vi. 6. 
Moral corruption was especially rife among the upper classes of the theocracy, as 
is shown in the rebukes-of the licentiousness of the nobles, the tyrannical admin- 
istration of justice, the mercenary services of the priests and false prophets and 
the servile demagogism of the latter, by the prophets Isaiah and Micah ; comp. the 
passages, Mic. ii. 11, ch, iii., Isa. i, 15 sqq., ix. 14 8q., XXviil. 7 sq., xxix. 20 sq., 
etc., to which may be added the severe words addressed to Shebna, the chief 
minister of Hezekiah. The violent party of the nobles in Jerusalem, who con- 
tinued the unfortunate policy of Ahaz, though in an opposite direction, was most 
pernicious to the state. Instead of patiently submitting, as Isaiah called upon 
them to do (comp. x. 24, 27, xxx. 15 sqq., ete.), to the Assyrian yoke as a just 
punishment, and expecting in faith the help of God, this party was continually 
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plotting to revolt from Assyria, and urging the king to ally himself with the Hgyp- 
tian kingdoms, one of which (as appears from Isa, xxx. 4) had Tanis for its capital, 
and appears to have extended over Lower and Middle Egypt ; while the other, 
consisting of Upper Egypt, was under the Cushite conqueror Tirhakah (the Tara- 
kos of the Greeks) ; 2 Kings xix. 9, comp. Isa, xviii. (6). At this period, it was 
to Egypt and Cush that the lesser states bordering on the Mediterranean Sea 
generally looked for assistance against the Assyrian power, which was gradually 
pressing farther and farther westward (see the passage indicative of this, Isa. xx. 
5) (7). The decided revolt, however, of Hezekiah from Assyria probably took 
place not in the reign of Shalmaneser (8), but at the time when Sennacherib, im- 
mediately after his accession, was engaged in campaigns against Babylon and 
Media (9). Inthe third year of his reign, however (10), we find Sennacherib 
resuming the project of his father (Sargon) for the conquest of Egypt, and on 
this occasion designing to punish Judah also for its disloyalty. When, on its 
march toward Egypt, the Assyrian army invaded and devastated Judah, taking 
fortress after fortress, Hezekiah sent ambassadors to Sennacherib to sue for peace, 
offering to pay all that should be demanded of him. Sennacherib appears to have 
been pacified, and to have imposed upon Hezekiah the enormous tribute of three 
hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold (2 Kings xviii. 13 sqq.). It 
seems to me that the threatenings of Isa. xxii. 1-14 must be referred to this period, 
when danger was apparently averted by this payment, and Jerusalem had given 
itself up to frivolity and rejoicing (11). Sennacherib, however, having received 
the money, broke his engagement (xxxiii. 7 refers to this faithlessness of the As- 
syrian king), and now sent his general Tartan, with two other high officials and 
a portion of his army, from Lachish to Jerusalem, to demand, with insolent con- 
tempt both for Hezekiah and the God of Israel, the surrender of the capital also, 
on which occasion he openly announced his intention of carrying away the Jew- 
ish people (ch. xxxvi. ; 2 Kings xviii. 17 sqq.). In this desperate condition (12), 
Hezekiah knew of no other refuge than that of prayer ; and the prophet now an- 
nounced an approaching act of Divine deliverance, in answer to the scornful de- 
fiance of the living God on the part of the heathen conqueror. It took place, by the 
destruction of the Assyrian army, on the very night before Sennacherib advanced 
to attack the city. This event probably occurred in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, 
Isa. xxxvi. sq., 2 Kings xviii. sq., 2 Chron. xxxii., and may be supposed to have been 
effected by a pestilence (so Josephus ; comp. also the narrative 2 Sam. xxiv. 16) 
(13). Psalms xlvi. and Ixxv. apparently refer to this deliverance of Jerusalem (14). 
A description of this occurrence is given from an Egyptian standpoint in Herodo- 
tus, ii. 141. The deliverance is there represented as the result of the prayer of 
Sethon, the priest-king of Egypt, when reduced to utter despair by Sennacherib’s 
attack. A host of field-mice, he tells us, spread themselves by night over the 
Assyrian army, and gnawed the quivers and bows, and the straps of the shields, 
so that on the following day the now defenceless army took to flight, and a mul- 
titude of men perished. The mouse being the well-known symbol of destruc- 
tion and especially of pestilence (comp. 1 Sam, vi. 4), the story may have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of this symbol. Herodotus further tells us that there 
was in the temple of Hephestos a stone image of Sethon with a mouse in his hand 
(15). The Assyrian power was now 80 weakened, that though Manasseh, the 
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successor of Hezekiah, was made to feel it (probably under Esar-haddon), yet it 
no longer menaced Judah with any lasting injury. In its place, however, ap- 
peared, as Isaiah had, on the occasion narrated 2 Kings xx. 12 sqq., Isa. xxxix., 
foretold (16), the already rising Chaldee-Babylonian power, which accomplished 
the judgment of God against Judah,—a Babylonian captivity having been pre- 
dicted against this nation by Micah also. 


(1) This war, opening as it does a new epoch, was briefly mentioned in the 
history of the northern kingdom (§ 176), but must be now somewhat more particu- 
larly described. Much has been written concerning it ; see especially an article 
by Caspari on the Syro-Ephraimitish war in the ‘‘ Univ.-Programm”’ of Chris- 
tiania, 1844, with the conclusions of which, however, I do not entirely agree ; 
also Movers (Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Chronik, 1834, pp. 144-155), who 
incorrectly applies Isa, i. to this period. The question is how to combine the 
different notices in 2 Kings xvi. 5 sqq. and 2 Chron. xxviii. 5 sqq., to which must 
be added Isa. vii. 

(2) The priests themselves seem to have lent a helping hand to the king in this 
matter ; comp. 2 Kings xvi, 10, and what Bertheau remarks on 2 Chron. xix. 34: 
‘‘ the Levites were more upright in heart to sanctify themselves than the priests.”’ 
The priests had perhaps had a greater share in the introduction of the idolatrous 
worship by Ahaz, and therefore entered more slowly into the views of Hezekiah. 

(3) [Comp. the art. ‘‘ Hiskia’’ revised by Delitzsch, in the 2d ed. of Herzog, and 
Kleinert’s art. ‘‘ Hiskia’’ in Riehm.] The authorities for the history of the twenty- 
nine years’ reign of Hezekiah (3717?IT) or 47:PIM:, abbreviated MPN or MPM, 
LXX ’Hexiac). are 2 Kings xviiii-xx.; Isa, xxxvi—xxxix.; 2 Chron. xxix.-xxxii.; 
with which must be combined the discourses of Isaiah referring to this period, 
and the Book of Micah, which was composed in the reign of Hezekiah, and 
probably during its first six years. Hezekiah zealously pursued two objects,— 
one, the elevation of the moral and religious condition of his people, by the 
destruction of idolatry and the restoration of the theocratic rites ; the other, the 
re-establishment of the independence of his kingdom, by shaking off the Assyrian 
yoke. The former, viz. the reformation he effected, is mentioned in only a 
summary manner in 2 Kings xviii. 4, while it is, on the other hand, very circum- 
stantially described 2 Chron. xxix. sqq. According to the latter, Hezekiah, so 
early as in the first month of the new year beginning after his accession to the 
throne (so xxix. 3 is to be understood ; see Bertheau in Joc. and Caspari, Beitr. zur 
Hinl. in das Buch Jesaja, p. 111), had the temple purified by priests and Le- 
vites, and then broke in pieces the brazen serpent made by Moses (§ 30), to 
which the people had burned incense, 2 Kings xviii. 4. The worship of Jehovah 
was restored by solemn sacrifices, by means of which atonement was first made 
for the people, and then praise- and thank-offerings were offered to God by the 
reconciled people. A great Passover was, according to 2 Chron, xxx., afterward 
held, to which not only the subjects of the kingdom of Judah, but also all the 
members of the other tribes still dwelling in Palestine were invited, though but 
few availed themselves of the opportunity. Before the commencement of the 
festival, the idolatrous altars in Jerusalem were destroyed ; and after it, all who 
had taken part in its celebration proceeded to destroy the monuments of idolatry 
throughout the country, On the probable date of the above Passover, see § 177; 
for the different views, see the article in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklop. vi. p. 152. In 
whatever year, however, this Passover may have been held, it is certain, from the 
numerous intimations in Micah and Isaiah (see them as collected in Caspari, id. p. 
56 sq.), that in the earlier years of Hezekiah the worship of idols must have been 
still widely disseminated in Judah. Subsequently, too, though no heathen nor 
any kind of anti-theocratic worship was any longer tolerated, it was apparently 
as impossible as in former reformations to enforce a total extirpation of idolatry ; 
and we find also, from 2 Kings xxiii. 13, that neither was the entire destruction 
of the ancient high places effected, [Against Wellhausen’s position (i. p. 26), 
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that the attempt of Hezekiah to destroy the other sanctuaries which existed along 
with the temple had no result, and therefore admits of question, comp. Is. xxxvi. 
%. For the assertion that ‘‘ it is certain that the prophet Isaiah did not labor to 
set aside the high places,’’ he has no better proof than Is. xxx. 22, ‘‘ ye shall defile 
also the covering of your graven images of silver and the ornament of your molten 
images of gold... ‘Get ye hence,’ will ye say thereto,’’ on which he rests 
the conclusion : ‘‘if he hopes therefore that Jehovah's places of worship will be 
cleansed of superstitious stuff, it is clear that he does not propose to destroy 
them.’’] We are further told, 2 Chron. xxxi., of the provision made by Hezekiah 
for the establishment of the restored rites of worship, and especially for the main- 
tenance of the priests and Levites. Further particulars concerning this matter, 
and other notices referring to the priests and Levites of Hezekiah’s times, will be 
found in the article ‘‘ Leviten und Priester’? in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. viii. p. 
356 sq. 

(4) See the explanation of the passage in Caspari, Ueber Micha den Morasthiten, 
p. 56. The occurrence must have taken place in the earlier years of Hezekiah. 

(5) I take it for granted that the preface to Isaiah, ch. i., was written not in 
the reign of Uzziah or Jotham, but in that of Hezekiah, i. 7, which it would be 
unnatural to regard as a prediction, being utterly unsuitable to the former reigns, 
or to that of Ahaz, to whose times i. 10 sqq. has also no application. 

(6) It is probable that this policy was secretly pursued by the court at Jerusa- 
lem from the beginning of Hezekiah’s reign. Ver. 15 of Isa. xx., which certainly 
belongs to this earlier period, may allude to this fact. 

(7) See the full discussion of the political relations of the times in Movers, 
Phinicier, ii, 1, p. 393 sqq. [Also Ranke, Weltgeschichte, i. p. 92 sq., and Strachey, 
Jewish History and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib, London, 1874. | 

(8) This cannot be admitted, because it would be incomprehensible that Shal- 
maneser, when destroying the northern kingdom, should have spared Judah, if it 
also had broken faith with him. The expeditions of Shalmaneser [and his suc- 
cessor Sargon] against Samaria, Phcenicia, and Palestine, may certainly have 
affected Judah ; but of an Assyrian attack of Judea at this period we hear abso- 
lutely nothing. ; 

(9) On the former, see Brandis, Ueber den historischen Gewinn aus der Entei fferung 
der assyrischen Inschriften, p. 44 sqq. E : 

(10) According to the usual chronology, 712 or 711 ; according to Brandis, 
700 ; according to Movers, even 691 B.c. [The usual reckoning which rests on 
the biblical statement that the invasion of Sennacherib occurred in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah (Is. xxxvi. 1) cannot well be correct, since Sennacherib ascended 
the throne in the year 705, and after Sargon’s reign of sixteen years, who became 
king about 722. Comp. the art. ‘‘Hiskia”” in Herzog, 2d. ed. and especially 
Schrader, art. ‘‘ Sanherib’’ in Riehm ; on Sennacherib’s account of his undertaking 
against Jerusalem, see Buddensieg, Die assyr. Ausgrabungen und das A, Testament, 

. 60 sqq. |}. 
: (11) a Beitrage, p. 158 sq., places this passage somewhat earlier. It has 
in fact been assigned to every possible place. Isa. i. may also have been written 
about this time. See further particulars in the article quoted, p. 153 sq. 

(12) Hezekiah indeed zealously used every means for the defence of the city, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 3-6 (comp. Isa. xxii. 9-11, in which latter passage the former ap- 
pears to be introductory. See on this matter the article quoted, p. 154, But 
notwithstanding all, the situation of Jerusalem was, humanly speaking, past help. 
‘«Phis day is a day of trouble, and of rebuke, and of blasphemy ; for the children 
are come to the birth, and there is not strength to bring forth,”’ are the words in 
which Hezekiah, Isa, xxxvii. 3, describes the anxiety and despairing efforts of 
those days. The danger was enhanced when Sennacherib, on the report of the 
approach of Tirhakah, departed with his army from Lachish to Libnah, which 
was nearer to Jerusalem, and was now obliged by prudential reasons to make the 
most strenuous efforts to overcome Jerusalem, for the sake of securing his rear, 
Isa. xxxvii. 8 sqq., 2 Kings xix. 8 sqq. 
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(18) Isa, xxxvii. 36 sq., 2 Kings xix. 35 sq.: ‘‘ And the angel of the Lord went 
forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five 
thousand ; and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and returned and 
dwelt at Nineveh.’’ For further particulars concerning the date and place of the 
Assyrian overthrow, see p. 155 of the above article. 

(14) That the surrounding heathen nations also received, as Isaiah had predicted, 
xviii. 7, some idea of the greatness of the God of Israel, is shown by the notice, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 23: “Many brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusalem, and pres- 
ents to Hezekiah king of Judah: so that he was magnified in the sight of all 
nations from henceforth’’ (comp. Ps. lxxvi. 12). This event is also frequently 
mentioned in later writings, viz. Tob. i. 18, according to which Sennacherib, when 
he fled from Judah, is said in his rage to have put many Jews to deathin Nineveh ; 
also 1 Macc. vii. 41 ; 2 Macc. viii. 19; 3 Macc. vi. 5. 

(15) See, in illustration, Hitzig, Urgeschichte und Mythologie der Philistéer, p. 
201 sq. It is also very probable that two different occurrences are, as Ewald 
supposes, Hist. of Israel, iv. 180 sqq., alluded to in Herodotus and in the Old 
Testament. See the above article, p. 155. Isa. xxxviii. and 2 Kings xx. connect 
the account of Hezekiah’s mortal illness and miraculous cure immediately 
with the destruction of the Assyrian host. [But the sickness and the embassy 
of Merodach Baladan, which followed it, appear to have occurred at an earlier 
period. Comp. Delitzsch, art. ‘‘ Hiskia’’? in Herzog, ed. 2.] We have no full 
account of the second half of Hezekiah’s reign in the Old Testament. The interest 
in the ancient sacred literature which Hezekiah was the means of reviving should 
be mentioned (comp. Drechsler, Jesaja, ii. 2, p. 221, and § 169 with note 3). He 
prescribed the use of the Psalms in public worship, 2 Chron. xxix. 30. On the 
whole, 2 Kings xviii. 5 awards to this king the commendation that ‘‘ after him 
was none like him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him.”’ 

(16) See on this narrative the article cited, p. 156 sq. [For the light cast on this 
period from Assyrian sources, cf. Schrader, Keilinschriften und A. T. ; Rawlinson, 
Monarchies, vol. ii. ; Records of the Past, vol. i-v.—D.] 


§ 182. 
Manasseh and Amon. 


Judah was fast ripening for judgment under the two kings Manasseh (696-641) 
and Amon (641-639), who systematically set to work to overthrow the worship of 
Jehovah, and to establish the undisputed supremacy of idolatry. The conversion 
of Manasseh, related 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, seems to have produced no decided effect 
upon the people, and its results were at all events frustrated by Amon. (1). The 
heathenism prevailing in Judah had, however, since the days of Ahaz, attained 
under Assyrian influence anew character. The old Canaanitish adoration of Baal, 
Ashera, and Astarte still, indeed, continued (see especially 2 Kings xxi. 8, 7). 
This was, however, subordinate to the Assyrian worship of fire and the heavenly 
bodies, which now occupied the foreground. It is true that the Canaanitish (or 
Pheenician) worship of nature had also reference to the stars, inasmuch as they 
were regarded as depositaries of the powers of nature, and as the originators of 
all the developments and occurrences of nature. In the star-worship of Upper 
Asia, on the contrary, arising as it did from the Magism which tolerated no images, 
this dualistic origin is banished, the stars not being regarded as producing and 
generating powers, but only as the governors and conductors of sublunary affairs, 
—a notion from which astrology was developed. It was probably in connection 
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with the worship introduced from Upper Asia, of the fire-gods Adrammelech and 
Anammelech (2), to whom children were burned, xvii. 31, that the worship of 
Moloch, with its sacrifices of children, formerly disseminated among the people, 
but now for several centuries abandoned, was resumed in Judah. Ahaz had 
already devoted himself to it (xvi. 3), and its chief seat was the valley of the son 
of Hinnom at Jerusalem (xxiii. 10; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6; Jer. vii, 18, and other 
passages). Ahaz also built, according to 2 Kings xxiii. 12, altars for the worship of 
**the sun, the moon, and all the host of heaven,’’ which were undoubtedly de- 
stroyed by Hezekiah ; and he may perhaps have mingled such worship with that 
of Jehovah,—at least what is told us xvi. 10 sqq. may be so understood. Under 
Manasseh, however, altars for the worship of the stars were erected throughout 
Jerusalem ; and the temple itself was dedicated to this and to the service of Ashera 
(xxi. 5, xxiii. 5, 11; Jer. vii. 30, comp. with viii. 2, etc.). That the religious life of 
the people was, by the introduction of the Upper Asian worship, raised to a higher 
stage of development, as Vatke e.g. asserts, is an utterly preposterous theory ; the 
effect was only to increase the already existing religious syncretism, which is 
always a sign of weakness. From the standpoint of prophecy, the worship of the 
host of heaven was quite as decidedly condemned as the Canaanitish idolatry 
(Jer. vili. 3; Zeph. i. 5; Ezek. viii. 15-17; 2 Kings xvii. 16; comp. also Job 
xxxi. 26-28). Itis true that both priests and prophets participated in the universal 
degeneration of religious life (see Zeph. iii. 4; Jer. ii. 8, 26 sq.) (8); but while 
no trace of resistance to the abominations of Manasseh is to be discovered on the 
part of the priesthood, there were at least prophets who raised their voices against 
them, 2 Kings xxi. 10, and were among the innocent blood with which Manasseh, 
according to ver. 16 and xxiv. 4, filled Jerusalem. For it is with reference to these 
times that Jeremiah says, ch. ii, 30: ‘‘your own sword hath devoured your 
prophets like a destroying lion’? (comp. Joseph. Antig. x. 3. 1). According to 
tradition, Isaiah was also among the victims of Manasseh. It was because the 
prophets sealed their testimony with their blood that no written prophetic testi- 
mony of this date has come down to us (4). It was ‘the sins of Manasseh”’ (as is 
now the usual expression, 2 Kings xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, and other passages) which, 
unatoned for and unpardoned, from henceforth lay as a burden upon the people, 
though better times once more appeared. 


(1) [On the confirmation of the account in Chronicles by the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, comp. Kleinert, art. ‘‘ Manasse’”’ in Riehm, F. W. Schultz in Zéckler, 
i. p. 283, H. Schultz, p. 762. But if the latter and Reuss, § 268, doubt the conver- 
sion of Manasseh, on the ground of passages like 2 K. xxiii. 26. xxiv. 8, Jer. xv, 4, 
reference may be made, on the other hand, to 1 K. xxi. 28 sq., where it is said that 
by his humbling himself, the sins of Ahab and his house were not expiated, but 
only his personal punishment was mitigated. | 

(2) [Comp. the articles of Schrader in Riehm. ] { 

(3) According to 2 Kings xxiii. 8, besides the 0°13 appointed (ver. 5) by the 
kings of Judah, Levitical priests must also have participated in the idolatrous 
worship at the high places. Nay, if the description given Ezek. vill, 14 sqq. is, 
as Hitzig supposes, to be referred to the time of Manasseh, the entire priesthood, 
as represented by its heads (comp. § 166, note 7), had surrendered itself to 
idolatry. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 
FROM JOSIAH TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE STATE (639-588). 


§ 183. 
Josiah. 


This period opens with the last struggle of the theocratic principle against the 
idolatry and immorality of the people, and with the last temporary elevation of 
the kingdom under Josiah (1). King Amon having fallen a victim to a conspiracy, 
the people arose, slew the conspirators, and placed Josiah, a child of eight years 
old, and son of the murdered monarch, on the throne. In the eighth year of 
his reign, says the here more particular account of Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxiv.), 
Josiah, then a youth of sixteen, began to seek after the God of David his father, 
and in his twelfth year he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from idolatrous 
worship, the places for sacrificing to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom being then 
also destroyed and profaned (2). The reform inaugurated was not, however, 
thoroughly carried out till his eighteenth year. For then, at the purging and res- 
toration of the temple, Hilkiah the high priest found the book of the law, whicb 
during the sixty years’ public supremacy of heathenism had fallen into oblivion. 
The king was struck with fear when he heard the curses threatened for apostasy, 
and the words of the prophetess Huldah, to whom he had sent to inquire (2 Kings 
xxii. 11 sq.). The most strenuous measures were now taken for the complete 
extirpation of idolatry, and extended even beyond the limits of the kingdom to 
the towns of the Samaritan district, the people being again bound to the covenant 
of their fathers, and a solemn Passover held (8). Upon this finding of the book 
of the lawin the reign of Josiah, the following hypotheses have been founded :— 
That by the book of the law we are only to understand a portion of the Penta- 
teuch, and that at this time, Deuteronomy, or a part of it, was fabricated, and inter- 
poluted by the priests, with the assistance of the prophets, in the interest of the 
reforms now undertaken. This, which is the hypothesis of Gramberg, P. von 
Bohlen, and others, receives no kind of support from the narrative (4), though it 
is probably true that the threats which alarmed the king were those contained in 
Deuteronomy xxviii. But to affirm that the author of the Book of Kings speaks 
only of the finding of a portion of the law, and that it is inconceivable that 
the rest of the Pentateuch, if it existed, should have been put aside, is most 
groundless and arbitrary. That the law, of which by reason of the state of ancient 
literature but few copies might exist, should have fallen into oblivion in the sixty 
years during which the worship of Jehovah had been abrogated as the religion of 
the state, is so little inconceivable, that the contrary would rather be a matter of 
astonishment (5). This last reformation, which, in spite of the severity accom- 
panying it, was unable to extirpate the secret worship of idols, to say nothing of 
the heathen inclinations of the people, effected only an external prevalence of the 
forms of the legitimate worship, but was unable to produce in the degenerate nation 
a real purification of faith and morals. It was, as J eremiah says, iii. 20, a turning 
not with the whole heart, but feignedly,—a sanctimonious hypocrisy, which re- 
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garded the external restoration of the worship of God as sufficient. Even the 
ruins of Samaria, testifying as they did to the severity of God’s penal judgments, 
only served to confirm the delusion that the Divine protection was the more 
firmly pledged to Judah, and thus to harden them in their carnal security (comp. 
¢.g. the stern address of the prophet Jeremiah, vii. 1-15, in reply to the boast, 
‘The temple of the Lord is here”), The priests had indeed, as previously under 
Hezekiah (§ 181, note 3), offered themselves to the king as instruments in this 
reformation ; but falsehood and hypocrisy, and a generally coarse and profane 
disposition, characterized the priesthood in these days (comp. the passages Jer. v. 
31, vi. 13, viii. 10, xxiii. 11) (6). And while the priests were treating the law 
itself with neglect, nay, incurring the guilt of grossly violating it (Ezek. xxii. 
26), and falsifying it by the manner in which they interpreted it (Jer. viii. 8), they 
boasted of it, and of those legal rites which guaranteed the permanence of the 
state, and whose continuance could be secured only by themselves, for ‘‘ The law 
cannot perish from the priest,’’ xviii. 18 ; comp. also vii. 4 sqq., viii. 11, etc. Still 
it must not be forgotten that the fact that such men as the prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were found in the priestly order, is a proof that a sacred germ must have 
existed in the degenerate priesthood (see also Ezek. xliv. 15). Upon Jeremiah 
especially, whose call in the thirteenth year of Josiah (Jer. i. 2, xxv. 3) was nearly 
contemporary with the appearance of Zephaniah and the commencement of Josiah’s 
reforms, devolved at this period the advocacy of the cause of God (7). After 
the renewal of the covenant, he undertook, as appears from xi. 1-8, by earnest 
addresses, to make the people of Jerusalem and of the cities of Judah conscious 
of the gravity of the obligation they had taken upon themselves. His testimony 
now accompanied the fate of the people till the fulfilment of the inevitable and 
approaching judgment, for the purpose of saving, by his incisive exhortations to 
repentance, any of the demoralized race who might still be willing to hearken. 


(1) The chief authorities for the reign of Josiah are 2 Kings xxii. sq., and 2 
. Chron. xxxiv. sq., in combining which the account in Chronicles must be regard- 
ed as fundamental (as was first pointed out by Movers), 2 Kings having either 
transposed the records employed, or ch. xxii. 3 sq. being a merely summary ac- 
count. 

(2) Among the later Jews, the valley of Hinnom, T'eévya, was the symbol, and 
its name the name, of hell. ai 

(3) When it is said of this Passover, 2 Kings xxiii. 22, ‘‘ There was not holden 
such a passover, from the days of the judges that judged Israel, nor in all the days 
of the kings of Israel, nor of the kings of Judah,” it is not implied, as Thenius 
thinks, that the first celebration of the Passover after the days of the judges took 
place in the reign of Josiah, but only that a Passover so solemn, and in every respect 
so strictly in conformity with the law, had not been held in all this interval ; even 
that held under Hezekiah (§ 181, note 3), ¢.g., had not equalled it ; see Bertheau 
on 2 Chron. xxxv. 27, and Keil, Apologet. Versuch iiber die Chronik, p. 399 sq. 
Comp. also the similar passage concerning the Feast of Tabernacles, Neh. viii. 17, 
Thenius (7d.) is equally incorrect when he further asserts that Ezekiel is the jirst, 
and, on the whole, the only prophet who mentions the Passover ; for Isa. xxx. 29 
must, according to the whole context, be referred to the celebration of the Pass- 
over. And how would the expression in Isa. xxix. 1 apply, if only one annual 
festival, viz. the Feast of Tabernacles, had been kept at Jerusalem ? 

(4) [The position that Deuteronomy was not merely found, but was actually 
composed shortly before the reformation under Josiah, is at present widely accept- 
ed, and constitutes one of the most important props of the Reuss and Graf school 
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of criticism. Although, if this position were established, it would not prove the 
correctness of that school, yet the latter would certainly be disproved by the refu- 
tation of the former. On the importance of this position, comp. ¢.g. Kayser, ‘‘ Der 
gegenwiirtige Stand der Pentateuchfrage,” in the Jahrb. f. protest. Theol. 1881, p. 
340 sqq., and Reuss § 286]. Ewald makes Deuteronomy to have been written at 
~ Jeast 30-40 years earlier (in Egypt), against which are the traces of Deuteronomic 
laws found even in the kingdom of the ten tribes, and the use made of Deuteron- 
omy by the oldest prophets whose books have come downto us. [On the contrary, 
Delitzsch (in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1881) endeavors to sustain the view that the 
oratorical and historical portion of Deuteronomy was composed out of what was 
handed down by tradition in a more concise form, which the writer of Deuterono- 
my, in the consciousness of spiritual agreement with Moses, expanded and shaped 
an accordance with his position and aim, and that the legislative portion ‘‘is the 
transmitted legislation of the fortieth year, which the Deuteronomist reproduced 
in accordance with the religious and moral needs of his time.’’ In regard to 
the date of this process, he goes no further than to say that Deuteronomy, because 
referred to by the prophets a century before the time of Josiah, is certainly 
earlier than Isaiah. | 

(5) A parallel instance is afforded by the non-acquaintance with the Bible 
which existed before the Reformation, not only among the people, but also among 
the priests,—Luther, e.g., when a student at Erfurt, imagining the postils to con- 
tain the whole of Holy Scripture : and this notwithstanding the existence of in- 
numerable copies, the Latin Bible having been more frequently printed than any 
other book. Let matters only be managed among ourselves for sixty years as 
many wish, and we should see how much knowledge of the gospel would be left 
amoung the people. 

(6) It was chiefly with the priests that Jeremiah had from the very first to con- 
tend, i. 18, and hence, though himself of the priestly race, he was constantly the 
object of their hatred and persecution (xi. 21, Xxvi. 7 sqq.). 

(7) A Seats picture of the life of a prophet may be obtained from the Book of 
eremiah. 


§ 184. 
Profane History at this Period (1). Death of Josiah. Jehoahaz. 


The incursion of the Scythians into Upper Asia (Herodot. 1. 104 sq.), which 
took place in the time of Josiah, seems only to have affected the borders of Judah, 
and to have caused no lasting danger to the kingdom itself. It is not mentioned 
in the historical books of the Old Testament, and it is more than doubtful wheth- 
er the prophecy of Zephaniah and Jer. iv. 27 refer to it. On the other hand, 
Judah was involved in the great battles which arose in connection with the fall 
of Nineveh. In Egypt, Psammetichus, who had strengthened the military power 
of the kingdom, was succeeded by Necho, who must have been the more inclined 
to resume his father’s plans of conquest, which, as the account given Herodot. i1. 
157 of the siege of Ashdod shows, were directed against Upper Asia, inasmuch 
as the state of affairs held out the prospect of sharing with the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, who were attacking Nineveh, the rich inheritance of the falling Assyrian 
kingdom. Necho appeared with an army in Palestine in 609, but with an express 
declaration that he was waging war with Assyria only (2 Chron, xxxv. 21). Of 
course he desired not to be attacked in the rear on his march to the Euphrates. 
Josiah, however, was unwilling that Egyptian supremacy should be established 
in Hither Asia, and, advancing against Necho, sought to obstruct his march. A 
battle was fought between them at Megiddo, on the plain of Jezreel (comp. Hero- 
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dot. ii. 159); the Jewish army was defeated, and Josiah, mortally wounded, died 
soon after at Jerusalem (2 Kings xxiii. 29; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25) (2). With him 
fell the last hope of the sinking state, on which account the mourning for Josiah 
became a proverb for the heaviest affliction (comp. Zech. xii. 11). Necho did not, 
it seems, at once follow up his victory over Judah, but hastened to the Euphrates. 
Meantime Jehoahaz (in Jer. xxii. 11 called Shallum), a younger son of Josiah, was 
raised by the popular choice to the throne, upon which Hliakim, the elder son, gave 
himself up to Necho. Jehoahaz was, after a reign of three months, summoned 
to the Egyptian camp at Riblah, on the northern boundary of Palestine, and there 
imprisoned, while Eliakim was set up in his stead as an Egyptian vassal king, by 
the name of Jehoiakim. Jehoahaz was afterward removed to Egypt, where he 
died (2 Chron. xxxvi. 1-4 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 31-35; Jer. xxii. 10-12). 


(1) [Comp. on this and the following sections, Ranke, i. p. 113, sqq.] 

(2) Jeremiah, we are told, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, ‘‘ lamented for Josiah ; and all 
the singing-men and singing-women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
day.”’ 


§ 185. 
Jehotakim and Jehoiachin. (1). 


In Jehoiakim Judah received a king who surpassed the worst of his ancestors 
in badness. By his love of pomp and splendor, his already impoverished people 
were still further exhausted (comp. the description, Jer. xxii. 13-19. Idolatry 
was again openly practised, and all the reforms of Josiah were obliterated. A 
grievous period of affliction and persecution now set in for Jeremiah, who, though 
he experienced much hostility, and that indeed from his own family, seems to 
have exercised his public ministry without restraint under Josiah. At the first 
accusation, indeed, of blasphemy, brought against him after an address in the 
court of the temple, in which he had predicted the approaching destruction of the 
city and temple, he was acquitted (1), while the prophet Urijah, who had fled to 
Egypt to escape the wrath of the king, was brought back and executed (Jer. xxvi). 
But from henceforth disgrace and persecution were heaped upon the prophet, 
who undauntedly and incessantly contended against the prevailing idolatry and 
wickedness, against the tyranny of the nobles, and against the degenerate priests 
and false prophets, who now appeared in great numbers, and sought by their decep- 
tions to invalidate the testimony of the true prophet. After the destruction of Nine- 
veh in 606 (2), in which the prophecy of Nahwm, probably a younger contemporary 
of Isaiah, was fulfilled, things took a new turn in Hither Asia. The aspiring Chal- 
dean power was not inclined to allow the Egyptians to establish themselves here ; 
and in the fourth year of Jehoiakim (605) a decisive battle, in which Necho suf- 
fered a total defeat, was fought at Carchemish (the Circesium of the Greeks), a 
fortress situated on the Euphrates, comp. Jer. xlvi. 1-12, between the Egyptian 
and Chaldean armies, the latter of which was commanded by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
sop of Nabopolassar (3). After this victory, all Hither Asia as far as Pelusium 
fell into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxiv. 7, comp. with Jer, xlvii. 6 sq, 
(4). Jeremiah now announced, in the spirit of prophecy, the purpose for which 
the Chaldean power was appointed by God, and its predetermined duration of 
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seventy years (ch. xxv.). Inthis discourse the prophet hands, in the name of the 
Lord, the cup of trembling to all nations ; and, last of all, Sheshach, i.e. Babylon, 
is also made to drink thereof (5).. On the borders of Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar re- 
ceived the intelligence of his father’s death, and, according to Berosus, hastened 
immediately back to Babylon, accompanied by only a few followers. It cannot be 
determined from the Book of Jeremiah that Nebuchadnezzar came to Jerusalem 
during this campaign. The passage Jer. xxxv. 11 (where, however, it is only 
said that Nebuchadnezzar came up into the land), comp. with ver. 1, may refer to 
this period ; and the day of fasting and supplication, mentioned xxxvi. 9 as 
taking place in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, points to some great peril as either 
then threatening or as just passed away from Jerusalem. On the other hand, 
according to Dan. i. 1, Nebuchadnezzar took possession of Jerusalem, and carried 
off to Babylon a part of the vessels of the temple (which is confirmed by 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 7), and certain noble youths,—a statement agreeing with that of Berosus 
in Josephus, Antig. x. 1, that the Chaldean army followed Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had hastened on before, bringing with it captives from Judah to Babylon. But the 
date in Daniel which makes this take place in the third year of Jehoiakim, i.e. 
before the battle of Carchemish, cannot be easily combined with dates elsewhere 
given (6). Jehoiakim himself was, according to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, put in chains 
by Nebuchadnezzar, to be taken to Babylon, but afterward left behind as the 
vassal of the Chaldean empire. Three years after, Jehoiakim rebelled (2 Kings 
xxiv. 1), and was then attacked by a Chaldean army reinforced from other nations, 
and died, it seems, during the war, 599 or 598 B.c. His son Jehoiachin then suc- 
ceeded, but was dethroned after a reign of three months by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
now came against him in person, and carried him away, together with the nobles, 
men of war, and priests, to Babylon. This was the second deportation, and by it 
the better portion of the people was taken into captivity ; see the vision of the 
two baskets of figs, Jer. xxiv. (7). Among those carried to Babylon was 
Ezekiel, who from the fifth year of his captivity onward filled the office of 
prophet to the exiles at Chebar, § 188. Nebuchadnezzar made Mattaniah, a still 
remaining son of Josiah, his vassal-king, changing his name to Zedekiah (2 Kings 
xxiv. 8-17 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9 sq. 3 Jer, xxii, 24-30), 


(1) [On this and the following section, comp. Schrader, art. ‘‘ Nebukadnezar’’ 
in Riehm. } 

(2) This year has been arrived at after much discussion: furmerly the fall of 
Nineveh was placed as early as 625. 

(3) Jeremiah thus triumphantly announces the overthrow of their ancient 
enemy, xlvi. 10-26: ‘‘ This is the day of the Lord God of hosts, a day of ven- 
geance. . . . The Lord God of hosts hath a sacrifice in the north country by the 
river Euphrates. Go up into Gilead, and fetch balm, O virgin daughter of 
Egypt ; in vain shalt thou use many medicines, for thou shalt not be cured. The 
nations have heard of thy shame, and thy cry hath filled the land.” 

(4) Jer. xlvii. 6 sq.: ‘‘O thou sword of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou 
be quiet? put up thyself into thy scabbard, rest, and be still. How can it be 
quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it a charge against Ashkelon, and against the 
seashore? there hath He appointed it.’’ 

(5) In Jeremiah is found the so-called Athbash. This is the name of the figure 
by which the alphabet is used backward, for the purpose of transposing words. 


Thus F is used for 8, ¥ for 3, etc, This makes ]¥W the mystic name for 723. 
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(6) It is one of the most difficult questions with reference to the Book of 
Daniel, how the statement with which it begins is to be understood. If all 
artifices are rejected, a chronological error must be admitted. [But see Zécklex’s 
Introduction to Daniel in Lange, p. 32, note 2, where the proleptical view is stated _ 
and defended.—D.] Bertheau (on 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6) is inclined, like Gumpach, 
to find the inaccuracy not in Daniel, but in Jeremiah’s statement concerning the 
battle of Carchemish, xlvi. 2, which seems to me rash. In fact, this is a point 
which will never be cleared up; see also Ziindel, Arit. Untersuch. tiber die Abfas- 
sungszeit des Buches Daniel, 1861, p. 19 sqq. On the other difficulties found in 
the statements concerning Jehoiakim, see especially M. von Niebuhr, Gesch. des 
Assurs und Babels, p. 375 sq. ; 

(7) The one basket, filled with good first-ripe figs, represents the captives in 
Babylon as the better part; the other, filled with bad figs, signifies the people 
still remaining in Judah. 


§ 186. 
Zedekiah. Fall of the State and of Jerusalem. 


Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, was a weak prince, who lived in shameful 
dependence upon the low upstarts who had now seized upon power. He had 
sworn fealty to Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13), and had testified his sub- 
mission to him, both by an embassy in the beginning of his reign (Jer. xxix. 3) 
and a personal visit to Babylon in the fourth year (li. 59). It was then that 
Jeremiah wrote his prophecy of the future destruction of Babylon, ch. 1. sq., when, 
as is therein declared, the hammer of the world should be broken in pieces by 
a mightier, and delivered it to the royal courier (M3N-AW, ver. 59, is the official 
name ; translated, a quiet prince, A. V.) to read it in Babylon, and then to cast 
the roll, after binding a stone to it, into the river Euphrates (1). But the king’s 
party was meditating a revolt from Babylon, and a consultation with the ambas- 
sadors of certain neighboring states took place at Jerusalem at this very time 
(Jer. xxvii. 3) (2). In vain did J eremiah warn them, by repeatedly declaring the 
Divine appointment of Nebuchadnezzar to be the instrument of judgment to 
Judah and the surrounding nations (3). The lying prophets, who both in Jerusa- 
lem and among the Jews already in captivity predicted the speedily approaching 
end of the Babylonian servitude, found more willing listeners (Jer. xxvii.—xxix.) 
(4). In the ninth year of his reign, Zedekiah at last openly broke his oath, and 
concluded an alliance with the Egyptian king Hophra (elsewhere called Apries 
Then Hzekiel uttered from his captivity his threatening words concerning Jerusa- 
lem,—ch. xvii. and xxi. belonging to this period (5). Before the Egyptian 
monarch had yet completed his preparations, Nebuchadnezzar appeared with an 
army in Palestine (Jer. xxxiv. 1-7) ; the country towns were destroyed, the fort- 
resses surrounded, and Jerusalem prepared for an obstinate resistance. Jeremiah 
counselled the surrender of the city. But when the Chaldean army marched 
against the now advancing Hophra, the newly awakened arrogance of the ruling 
party no longer heeded any warning. J eremiah was cast ; into prison, but 
secretly released by the king, and kept in the court of the prison (ch. XXxvii.). 
When, on the return of the Chaldean army, he renewed his threatening announce- 
ments, he was cast by the princes into a dungeon that he might there perish with 
hunger. Being again delivered by the king, he in vain entreated him to sur- 
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render to the Chaldees, ch, xxxviii. While, however, notwithstanding the heroic 
defence of the city, its danger was daily increasing, and famine was raging 
terribly among the besieged (comp. Lam. ii. 20, iv. 9 sq.), the voice of the 
prophet was lifted up in the midst of the misery that surrounded him, to proclaim 
with exulting confidence the glorious future awaiting the chosen people and the 
city of. God, and to prophesy, while the ancient form of the theocracy was being 
destroyed and the throne of David trampled under foot, concerning the new 
covenant and the righteous Branch of David, Jer. xxx.-xxxiii. (6). After a siege 
of eighteen months, a breach was made in the fortifications. Zedekiab, with a 
portion of his forces, endeavored to escape, but was brought back to Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Riblah, and, after his sons had been executed before his eyes, was 
deprived of his sight and taken in chains to Babylon, xxxix. 1-7; 2 Kings xxv. 
1-7; comp. also Ezek. xii. 13 (7). The destruction of Jerusalem and the third 
deportation of the people was effected by the Chaldee general Nebuzaradan (2 
Kings xxv. 8 sqq.; Jer. xxxix. 8 sqq.), 588 B.c. The city and temple were 
burning from the seventh day of the month Ab (the fifth month of the Mosaic 
year) till the tenth, when their destruction was completed, according to Josephus, 
on the same day of the month on which the temple was, 658 years afterward, 
burned by Titus (8). With ferocious exultation, the neighboring states, and 
especially the Edomites, hastened to the spot, to feast their eyes upon the spec- 
tacle of the fall of this detested people, Ps. exxxvii. 7, Lam. iv. 21, Ezek. xxxv. 
15, xxxvi. 5, The fugitives were pursued to the mountains, and laid wait for in 
the wilderness, Lam. iv. 19, and had to ‘‘ eat their bread with the peril of their 
lives,’’ v. 9 (8). 


(1) A symbolical transaction, by which it was meant to declare that, as surely 
as this prophecy was now lying in the bed of the river, so surely was the fate of 
Babylon determined. 

(2) It is acknowledged that in Jer. xxvii. 1, where we read Jehoiakim instead 
of Zedekiah, we have either a clerical error, or that this preface belongs to 
some other passage. Vers. 3 and 12 expressly state that this transaction occurred 
under Zedekiah. According to xxviii. 1, it must be assumed that the congress 
took place in the fourth year of Zedekiah. 

(8) Jeremiah now again advocated that policy of endurance and waiting which 
forbade all arbitrary self-help, and regarded faithful adherence to an oath, even 
though taken to the heathen oppressor, as an absolute duty. 

(4) According to Jer, xxviii., the special opponent of Jeremiah was the false 
prophet Hananiah, to whom, when, though warned, he persevered in his lying 
predictions, Jeremiah, in conformity with the penalty to be inflicted on false proph- 
ets (Deut. xviii. 20), announced his approaching death, which actually ensued. 
How emphatically Jeremiah warned the Jews already in captivity against dema- 
gogues appearing in the guise of prophets, is seen Jer. xxix., where Ahab, Zedekiah, 
and Shemaiah are named as such lying prophets ; comp. Ezek. xiii., where ver. 9 
shows that. prophets appearing among the eviles are intended. It is worthy of 
note that, according to vers. 17-23, false prophesying was especially practised by 
Jewish women, who made a lucrative traffic of predictions in the name of 
Jehovah. 

(5) See e.g. Ezek. xvii, 15 sqq.: “‘ Shall he prosper? shall he escape that doeth 
such things? or shall he break the covenant, and be delivered? As I live, saith 
the Lord God, surely in the place where the king dwelleth that made him king, 
whose oath he despised, and whose covenant he brake, even with him in the 
midst of Babylon shall he die.” 
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(6) Itis said e.g. Jer. xxxiii. 10 sq. : ‘‘ Again shall be heard in this place, of which 
ye say, it is desolate, . . . the voice of joy, and the voice of gladness, .. . the 
voice of them that say, Praise the Lord of hosts: for the Lord is good; for His 
mercy endureth for ever.”’ 

(7) Ezekiel declares, xii. 13, of Zedekiah, ‘‘I will bring him to Babylon, to the 
land of the Chaldeans ; yet he shall not see it, and he shall die there,’’—a prediction 
which was in this manner fulfilled. 

(8) Many place Obad. 10-14 here ; but I am among those who regard Obadiah 
as anearlier prophet. According to Jer. lii. 28, those carried away under Jehoia- 
chin amounted to 3023; while in 2 Kings xxiv. 10-16, on the other hand, the 
numbers are computed at 18,000. In Jer. lii. 29, itis said that at the last carrying 
into captivity only 832 were taken from Jerusalem. Probably only heads of 
families are reckoned in the passage in Jeremiah. It is not to be wondered at 
that the numbers were no greater, when it is remembered how many had per- 
ished by famine and the sword, and what numbers had fled from the city. 


§ 187. 
Gedaliah (1) and the Remnant of the People. 


A remnant of the people, among whom was Jeremiah, who was by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s express command treated with the greatest respect (Jer. xxxix. 11-14, 
xl. 1-6), was left in the land ; and fields and vineyards were assigned to them 
by Nebuzaradan, xxxix. 10. Nebuchadnezzar placed over them as his viceroy, 
Gedaliah a son of the prince Ahikam, who appears, 2 Kings xxii. 12, in high 
official position under Josiah, and to whom Jeremiah owed his deliverance when 
accused under Jehoiakim (Jer. xxiv. 24, comp. ver. 16) (2). Gedaliah, with a 
small Chaldee garrison, took up his abode at Mizpah, in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem (3). After the departure of the Chaldean army (see Jer. xl. 7 sqq., 2 
Kings xxv. 22 sqq.), a great number of Jews, who had by reason of the war been 
scattered in the neighboring countries, returned to Judea. Certain Jewish cap- 
tains also, and others who had borne arms against the Chaldeans, settled at 
Mizpah, where they were kindly received by Gedaliah, who promised them pardon 
and protection if they would submit to the Chaldeans. The viceroyship of 
Gedaliah, however, which had held out to a considerable portion of the people 
the prospect of the peaceable possession of their native soil, lasted only two 
months. One of these captains, Jshmael the son of Nethaniah, of the seed royal, 
instigated by Baalis king of the Ammonites, placed himself at the head of a con- 
spiracy against Gedaliah, who, not esteeming so base a treachery possible, and 
therefore rejecting the warning given him of it, was, together with the Chaldeans 
and Jews dwelling with him at Mizpah, slain during a banquet at which he was 
entertaining the conspirators (the circumstances are related Jer. xli. 1sqq., comp. 
2 Kings xxv. 25) (4). The Jews who were hardly yet settled, fearing the ven- 
geance of Nebuchadnezzar, determined, in spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, to 
emigrate to Hyypt, whither the prophet also followed them. Surrendering them- 
selves in Egypt to the worship of idols, to the neglecting of which they attrib- 
uted the misfortunes of Judea (see the remarkable passage, Jer. xliv. 17 sqq.), 
Jeremiah was here also constrained to exercise his office of reprover, and probably 
terminated his storm-tossed life in that country (ch. xl.-xliv, belong to this period) 
(5). His predictions (xliii. 8-14, xliv. 30) were fulfilled, forin the fifth year after 
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the destruction of Jerusalem (584), Nebuchadnezzar invaded Egypt, slew its king, 
and again carried away a host of Jews to Babylon ; see Josephus, Ant. x. 9.7 (6). 
Whether this is the deportation mentioned Jer. li. 30, or whether the latter refers 
to a remnant still existing in Judea, cannot be determined. At all events Judea 
lay desolate (comp. Zech. vii. 14; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), so far as it was not occu- 
pied by the neighboring nations, particularly the Philistines and Edomites. The 
latter especially, who had long coveted the territory of Israel (Ezek. xxxv. 10), 
must have tuken possession of the southern part of the country ; see the Greek 
Ezra, the so-called third book of Esdras, iv. 50 (7). 


(1) Comp. my article ‘‘ Gedaliah’’ in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklop, vol. iv. 

(2) Undoubtedly Gedaliah also favored Jeremiah. He was one of that party 
in Jerusalem who, according to the word of that prophet, regarded Zedekiah’s 
revolt from Nebuchadnezzar as a criminal breach of faith, and considered sub- 
mission to the Chaldees the only means of safety. That Nebuchadnezzar well 
knew those Jews who were thus minded, is shown by the friendly treatment 
Jeremiah experienced. 

(3) That a place of worship was, as some affirm, immediately set up in Mizpah, 
cannot be inferred from Jer. xli. 5. By the house of the Lord there mentioned is 
probably rather to be understood the destroyed temple; see Hitzig in loc., and 
Bertheau in his work, Zur Geschichte der Israeliten, p. 383. 

(4) The occasion of this conspiracy can scarcely have been that Ishmael, as 
Josephus thinks (Ant. x. 9. 3), himself aspired to the government of the Jews ; 
see, on the other hand, the article cited, p. 701. The reason for the deed is 
rather to be sought in the odium incurred by Gedaliah as the friend of the 
Chaldeans. 

(5) According to patristic tradition, Jeremiah was stoned by his fellow-country- 
men. Hated and abhorred during his life, his name was honored after his 
death in the legends and hopes of his people. Compare the dream of Judas Mac- 
cabeus, 2 Macc. xv. 14 sq., also Matt. xvi. 14, according to which his appearance 
seems to have been expected before that of the Messiah. 

(6) An account, the correctness of which has been impugned, but upon insuflicient 
grounds. [The fact of an invasion of Egypt, and perhaps even a second time, by 
Nebuchadnezzar is now made tolerably certain by an Egyptian and a cuneiform 
inscription, although the former gives the year 572, the latter 568. See Schrader, 
art. ‘* Nebukadnezar ’’ in Riehm. } 

(7) Hebron seems to have been possessed by them not only in the Maccabean 
times, but is even regarded by Josephus as belonging to Idumea Bell. Jud. iv. 
9 7, 





FIFTH DIVISION. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION FROM THE BABYLONIAN CAP- 
TIVITY TO THE CESSATION OF PROPHECY (ABOUT 400 B.C.) 
§ 188, . 
Condition of the People and Agency of the Prophets during the Captivity. 


The condition of the Jews in captivity does not seem, so far as we can ascertain 
from the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to have been one of special oppression 
(comp. ¢g. xxix, 5-7). The people dwelt apart, maintaining their tribal dis- 
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tinction, under their own elders, In the apocryphal narrative of Susannah, also, 
it is assumed that the Jews in Babylon formed a special community, with a juris- 
diction of its own. A true Israelite could indeed know no real happiness at a 
distance from the Holy Land (Ps. cxxxvii.) (1). To such a one it would be a 
state of continued mourning ‘‘to eat defiled bread among the Gentiles ;’’ Ezek. 
iv. 13, comp. with Hos. ix. 7 sq. (see § 136, 2, with note 2). But the same 
word of prophecy, whose truth was proved by the judgment which had fallen 
upon them, exhorted them to wait with patience for the hour when the deliver- 
ance of Israel should appear in the doom of Babylon. For this future deliverance 
was Israel to be preserved in captivity, to be treated like the unfaithful wife, 
who, though put away by her husband, might not be married to any other, and 
therefore received no bill of divorce (Isa. 1. 1, comp. with Hos. iii.). In many, 
indeed, the propensity to idolatry was not even yet eradicated by the judgments 
that had overtaken them (see Ezek. xiv. 3 sqq., and still later, Isa, Ixv. 3 sqq.). 
This made it all the more needful to keep the people in as decided a state of 
separation as possible from their heathen surroundings. And as the Levitical 
worship could not be carried on upon heathen soil (see Hos. ix. 4), and the sac- 
rifice of prayer had now to take the place of animal sacrifices, it was important 
to keep all the more strictly to those legal institutions whose observance was not 
connected with the Holy Land. Such ordinances would form a salutary fence for 
the people thus thrown in contact with the heathen, and a protection against a 
heathen mode of life ; and this consideration explains why Ezekiel so emphatically 
insisted on the observance of the ceremonial law, and especially on the sanctifi- 
cation of thesabbath. Theexample of Ezekiel, comp. xiv. 1, xx. 1, also viii. 1, xi. 
25, xxiv. 19, also shows that now, when the two other theocratic offices, the king- 
ship and priesthood, were annulled, the leadership of the people devolved exclu- 
sively on the prophets, who, by the proclamation of God’s word and the delivery of 
prophetic counsel, afforded to the dispersion a point of support similar to that which 
they had furnished to the pious in the kingdom of the ten tribes. Perhaps it 
was from the custom which now arose among the Israelites, of gathering around 
a prophet to hear the word of God, that synagogues (N01D ‘M3) originated. It 
was during the captivity, according to Zech. vii. 8, 5, viii. 19, that four days of 
mournful commemoration, kept by fasting, were added to the celebration of the 
Sabbath, viz., 1st, The ninth day of the fourth month, because on this day (2 Kings 
xxv. 3, Jer. lii. 6 sq.) the Chaldeans entered Jerusalem ; 2d, The already-mentioned 
tenth of the fifth month (Jer. lii. 12) (subsequently exchanged for the ninth), in 
remembrance of the destruction of the city and temple ; 3d, A fast in the seventh 
month (Tisri), in remembrance of the murder of Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv. 25, Jer. 
xli. 1; and also, 4th, A fast on the tenth day of the tenth month (Tebeth), be- 
cause on this day (2 Kings xxv. 1, Jer. lii. 4) the siege of Jerusalem commenced. 

But the prophets of God had, during the captivity, a mission to fulfil to the 
heathen also. By their transportation to a heathen land, nay, to the chief seat of 
heathen divination, the light of the Divine word was set up among the Gentiles 
themselves, and an opportunity given to their soothsayers and augurs to try 
their powers against the revelation of the living God. The conflict waged by 
Jehovah against the gods of the land, when He delivered His people out of Egypt, 
was renewed with increased intensity at Babylon. The Gentile world was to 
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learn by experience where the knowledge of the Divine counsel which guides the 
destinies of nations, and the foretelling of things yet future were to be found, and 
to judge by this standard of the real existence of its gods. To carry on this strug- 
gle was the special vocation of Daniel, who was educated at the Babylonian court 
in all the wisdom of the Chaldees, and raised to the highest honors ; while the same 
contest is presented in the prophetic book of Isaiah, ch. xl.-Ixvi. From this it 
is evident that the oppression of the people on the part of the Chaldean rulers 
must have greatly increased during the course of the captivity ; see xlvii. 6, li. 
13, 23 (2), comp. also xiv. 3. To this two causes may have contributed,—on the 
one hand, the rebellious conduct of such Jews as were not willing to wait patiently 
for the hour of deliverance promised by God, but resorted to remedies of their 
own, comp. the threat ch. 1. 11; on the other, the undaunted testimony borne 
by the prophets against heathenism as well as against the rebellious faction among 
the Jews themselves, comp. e.g. lvii. 3 sqq. The whole prophetic delineation of 
the servant of God, tried and glorified by sufferings (ch. xl. sqq.), is based upon 
that experience of suffering in captivity by which the elect remnant of the nation 
was purified. 


(1) Ps. cxxxvii. 4-6 : ‘‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.’ 

(2) In Isa. xlvii. 6, Babylon is thus addressed: ‘Thou didst show them no 
mercy : even upon the ancient hast thou laid very heavily thy yoke.” In li. 13 
it is said to the people : ‘‘ Thou hast feared continually every day because of the 
fury of the oppressor when he maketh ready to destroy.’’ 


§ 189, 


Deliverance and Return of Jews from Babylon. Commencement of the Rebuilding of 
the Temple. 


After Cyrus had ascended the Medo-Babylonian throne, he gave the Jews per- 
mission, in the first year of his reign, to return to Palestine and to rebuild their 
destroyed temple at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 sq., Ezra ict 8q.). Hecalled upon 
the other inhabitants of places in which Israelites had settled to assist the emigrants, 
and to furnish them with contributions (i. 4) for their temple, he himself restoring 
to them the sacred vessels (i. 7 sqq.) which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away, and 
assigning them not only a subsidy from the royal revenues for the rebuilding 
of their temple, but also materials for the restored sacrificial worship (vi. 4, 8 sqq.). 
According to Josephus, Antig. xi. 1. 2, Cyrus was induced to act thus by being 
shown the prophecy in Isa. xliv. 28, which J osephus holds to have been uttered 
210 years previously (1). However unfounded this statement may be regarded, 
as it is by many, who suggest that J osephus is an uncertain authority for such 
matters, it cannot reasonably be denied that some such occurrence must be pre- 
supposed, to explain the remarkable edict of the heathen monarch (2). If such 
an Israelite as Daniel was really exercising high authority at the Babylonian court, 
all is easily understood, And that Cyrus should have taken account of a prophecy 
relating to himself will be found probable, when it is considered what interest 
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Nebuchadnezzar took in the prophetic agency of Jeremiah ; and, to cite a later 
example, how Josephus managed to get into the favor of Vespasian, Bell. Jud. iii. 
8.9. The explanation, however, of the edict of Cyrus proposed e.g. by Winer 
(Realwérterbuch, 3d ed. i. p. 241), viz. that it appeared to Cyrus that the space 
occupied by the Jewish colony might be more advantageously employed for the 
restraint and chastisement of other conquered nations, or that he desired to 
secure a basis of operations for his projected conquest of Egypt, etc., is utterly 
erroneous. To assert this is entirely to overlook the fact that the permission of 
Cyrus, as afterward that of Darius Hystaspis, related solely to the restoration of 
the temple, which involved also to a certain degree that of the city of J erusalem, 
but by no means extended to the building of the walls and fortifications (see 
Auberlen, The Prophecies of Daniel, p. 117). It is obvious, both from the state of 
the case and the further course of events, that the Persian kings showed no kind 
of inclination to restore Jerusalem as a fortress, in which character it had already 
proved so difficult to conquer, and thus afford to a nation so notorious for its ten- 
dency to revolt a firm basis of operations (3). 

The return from Babylon took place under the conduct of Zerubbabel, the grandson 
(4) of King Jehoiachin (who, according to 2 Kings xxv. 27 sqq., died in Baby- 
lon), and therefore a scion of the house of David, and, according to Ezra i. 8, the 
%&), or hereditary prince of the tribe of Judah, who was made the Persian vice- 
roy or 9 (Pasha) (5). With him was associated, as spiritual ruler of the people, 
the high priest Joshua, or, as his name is also written, Jeshua. Under the 
direction of these men, 42,360 Israelites, Ezra ii. 64, Neh. vii. 66, reckoned from 
twelve years old and upward, as we are told in the Greek Book of Ezra, v. 41, 
with above 7000 bondmen and bondwomen, returned to Palestine. These be- 
longed for the most part to the tribe of Judah, and were accompanied by 
comparatively many priests (6) and strikingly few Levites. Individuals belong- 
ing to other tribes may also have been found among the band. That these re= 
turning Israelites regarded themselves as the representatives of the twelve tribes, 
was afterward shown by the offering of the twelve goats as a sin-offering for all 
Israel at the consecration of the temple, Ezra vi. 17 (7). The Jewish tradition in 
the Babylonian Talmud, that only the meanest and poorest returned, while the 
rich and noble remained at Babylon, may be relatively true, and also corresponds 
with the prophetic announcement, Zeph. iii. 12. Still the accounts of the con- 
tributions to the temple (Ezra ii. 68, 69; Neh. vii. 70-72) show that there were 
also persons of considerable wealth among those who came back. The returned 
Jews at first assembled for the worship of God at an altar set up for the purpose, 
Ezra iii. 2, and regular sacrificial service began, according to ver. 6, on the first 
day of the seventh month. It is possible that this circumstance may have given 
rise to the celebration of the first of Tisri, the new-moon Sabbath, as the first 
day of the civil year ; and we afterward find a solemn celebration of this day by 
the reading of the law by Ezra, and the rejoicings connected therewith, spoken 
of Neh. viii. 1, 9-12 (8). Preparations were immediately made for the rebuilding 
of the temple (Ezra ii. 68 sq., iii, 7-9). It was atime of hearty enthusiasm, which 
showed itself more especially at the laying of the foundations of the temple in the 
second month of the following year (iii. 3-10). Perhaps the anonymous psalms 
of rejoicing, xcvi.—xcix., which proclaim the speedy coming of the Lord to judge 
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the heathen and to set up His kingdom upon earth, belong to this period. Ps. 
cii. 14 sq. is a testimony to the hopes then entertained (9). The newly settled 
nation was, however, to experience grievous trials. The Samaritans, whose de- 
sire to obtain a share in the new temple was rejected, revenged themselves by 
intriguing at the Persian court to hinder the building, which now ceased till the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis (Ezra iv. 1-5). 


(1) In Isa, xliv. 28, the Lord says of Cyrus : ‘‘ He is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the 
temple, Thy foundation shall be laid.”’ : 

(2) The edict Ezra i. 2 begins thus: ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of heaven, hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth, and He hath charged me to build Him an house 
at Jerusalem which is in Judah.’’ Herodotus also makes oracles play a consider- 
able part in the history of the life of Cyrus. 

(3) The act of Cyrus, according to the descriptions given in the most ancient 
accounts, can only be explained by the religious interest which he took in the 
Jews. 

(4) By his son Pedaiah, according to 1 Chron. iii. 19, by Shealtiel according to 
Ezra iii. 2 [and Hagg. ii. 23], Zerubbabel being esteemed the son of the latter, 
either by reason of a levirate marriage, or because he had been adopted by him. 

(5) He is also called Sheshbazzar, a Chaldee name, probably bestowed on him 
as a similar one was on Daniel. His Hebrew name Zerubbabel probably = }'37} 
533, Babylone genitus. 

(6) This circumstance shows how greatly during the captivity, into which a 
portion of the priesthood had been carried so early as the deportation under Je- 
hoiachin (§ 185 ; Jer. xxix. 1, Ezek. i. 3), an attachment to the religion of their 
fathers had been strengthened, more especially among the priests. 

(7) This is also shown by the offerings of those who came up with Ezra (Ezra 
Vili. 35). The circumstance, too, that twelve heads of houses, including Zerub- 
babel and Joshua, presided over the first band of travellers, might be explained 
on this ground. (See Neh. vii. 7, by which the list in Ezra ii. 2 must be com- 
pleted, and the apocryphal 1 Esdras, v. 8.) How much was thought in the newly 
assembled community of being able to show a pure Israelitish descent, is obvious 
from Ezra ii. 59 sqq. The want of genealogical authentication in the case of 
priests, however, involved only a suspension of priestly privileges; and it is not 
said that ‘they who could not show their father’s house and their seed whether 
they were of Israel,’’ were excluded from the congregation. The colony also in- 
cluded, according to vi. 21, Neh. x. 29, proselytes ‘‘ who had separated them- 
selves from the filthiness of the heathen to seek the Lord God of Israel.’? That 
care was continually taken to keep the tribes distinct, is shown by the list of the 
people in Nehemiah’s days. It records, however, those only who belonged to the 
tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, all the others being comprised under the 
indefinite expression 78]¥! I8WV, The genealogies of the ten tribes may for the 
most part have been lost, though in the New Testament, Luke ii. 36, a woman of 
the tribe of Asher is spoken of. 

(8) (Comp. § 150, and more particularly the art. ‘‘Feste der spiiteren Juden”’ 
in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklop. 24 ed., and Riehm’s art. ‘Jahr’ in his Hand- 
worterbuch. | 

(9) Ps. cli. is usually assigned to the latter times of the captivity : to me it 
seems more probably to belong to the day of small things after the return. It is 
said, ver, 13 sq. : ‘Thou shalt arise and have mercy on Zion; for the time to 
favor her, yea, the set time, is come. For Thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones,”’ etc. The Lord had ‘‘looked down from the heights of His Sanctuary, 
. . . to hear the groaning of the prisoner, to loose those appointed unto death ;” 
therefore the people might now also expect the further accomplishment of the 
prophetic word, the appearing of the glory of Zion, and the association of all 
uations in the service of the Lord (comp. vers, 20-23). 
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§ 190. 
The Period from Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis. 


Of this interval we have no account. It is true that, according tothe theory 
formerly prevailing, and still advocated by Ewald, Kohler, and others, the 
section Ezra iv. 6-23 is made to refer to this period, by Ahashverosh being taken 
for Cambyses, and Artahhshashta for the Pseudo-Smerdis (1). But it is only by 
the most arbitrary assumption that the names in question can be referred to other 
kings than those who bear these names in other parts of the Old Testament. 
Hence here, as elsewhere, Ahashverosh is Xerxes, and Artahhshashta Artaxerxes ; 
and this section, which was interpolated at the editing of the Hebrew Ezra, 
treats of an opposition first raised against the building of the city of Jerusalem 
and its walls under the Persian kings there named (2). In the whole period from 
Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis, hindrances to the building of the temple are only men- 
tioned, and iv. 5 should be immediately followed by ver. 24. In the sixth month 
of the second year of Darius, 520 B.C., the prophet Haggai was raised up (8) to 
encourage the viceroy Zerubbabel by prophecy ; to press upon the people, of 
whom indolence and dejection had taken possession, the resumption of the 
building of the temple ; and to revive their hopes of the promised redemption 
(Hag. i.) (4). When, however, the meanness of the building (ii. 8, comp. with 
Zech. iv. 10) produced fresh despondency, the people were comforted by Haggai, 
and also by Zechariah, who was commissioned two months after him, by the con- 
sideration that the day of small things must not be despised, because success came 
not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord (Zech. iv. 1-6, comp. Hag. 
ii. 5). As, in spite of all difficulties, the building of the temple would now be 
successfully accomplished (Zech. iv. 7-9), so also was redemption assured to them. 
As yet, indeed, the heathen were dwelling in proud security, and Judah was in 
a state of humiliation (i. 8-18) ; but soon that great shaking of the nations would 
take place, in which the heathen powers would wear each other out (Hag. ii. 
6, 21, comp. with Zech. ii. 1-4). Then would the kingdom of God, into which 
the Gentiles should be incorporated, and to which they should dedicate all their 
treasures, triumph (Hag. ii. 7 sq., Zech, viii. 20-23). For the covenant people, 
however, a new sifting and purification was ordained (for this is the meaning of 
the vision v. 1-11) (5). When the puilding of the temple, in reliance upon Divine 
protection, was thus resumed, the Persian officials on this side the Euphrates at 
first permitted the matter to be proceeded with, until the royal decision should 
be ascertained. The decree of Cyrus being found among the archives at Echbatana, 
the decision was favorable to the Jews. Darius commanded not only that the 
puilding of the temple should not be hindered, but also granted state assistance 
both for this purpose and for the regular maintenance of the sacrifices. The 
pbuilding consequently proceeded, and the temple was finished and dedicated in 
the sixth year of Darius, 516 B.c. (Ezra v. 8q.) 


(1) See Kohler, die Weissagungen Haggai’s, p. 17 8qq. Kleinert, Dorpater 
Beitrage eu den_theol. Wissenschaften, i. p. 5 sqq.) first pointed out the correct 
view, and F. W. Schultz (in his article ‘‘ Cyrus der Grosse,’” Stud. und Kritik., 
1835, p. 685 sqq.) and Bertheau (Hzeget. Handbuch eu Esra, Nehemia, und Esther, p- 
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69 sqq.) have more particularly discussed the matter. Hengstenberg and Keil are 
of the same opinion. ; . 
(2) In the so-called Third Book of Ezra, the whole section stands in a different 

lace. 
2 (3) The part taken by the watchmen of Israel (comp. Isa. lii. 8, etc.) at the re- 
turn of the people to the Holy Land is not known to us, our information concern- 
ing the ministrations of the prophets after the captivity commencing only at this 
epoch. 

ra We have no certain information concerning the personal circumstances of 
Haggai (3, LXX ’Ayyaioc) beyond what we are told in his writings and in Ezra 
v. 1, vi. 14. Perhaps he was one of the old men who had seen the former temple 
in its glory (Hag. ii. 3). 

(5) It should be rernembered that these predictions were uttered not long before 
the commencement of the Persian wars, which introduced that shaking of the na- 
tions in which ancient history in the course of time terminated. The authority 
at this time exercised by the prophets is testified not only by the resumption of 
the building of the temple at their word, but also by Zech. vii. 3. No other 
prophets are mentioned till the days of Nehemiah. 


§ 191. 


The Jews under Xerxes. Beginning of Hzra’s Administration. 


We have no information concerning the condition of the people in Palestine 
during the next fifty-eight years, except the short paragraph Ezra iv. 6, which, as 
above remarked, refers to the time of Xerzes (1). To fill up the gap with certain 
psalms, as Ewald does, who transposes Ps, Ixxxix., xliv., lxxiv., Ixxix., lx., Ixxxv. 
to this period, is an uncertain hypothesis, even though these psalms may present, 
as will be shown, a certain adaptation to the circumstances of the times (2). Nor 
is there any better historical authority for relegating, with certain Fathers of the 
Church, as Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsuestia, the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions concerning Gog and Magog, Ezek. xxxviii., with those also of Joeliii., Mic. 
iv. 11, to the times of Zerubbabel, and consequently speaking of a Scythian inva- 
sion and of great conflicts between the Jews and the surrounding nations as then 
taking place (8). On the other hand the occurrence in Persia to which the Book 
of Esther refers, does belong to this period, viz. to the reign of Xerxes. That an his- 
torical germ cannot but be acknowledged in this book, is testified by the existence 
of the Feast of Purim (4), Its historical value, however, consists rather in the 
contribution it affords toward our knowledge of the later Judaism ; and Bertheau 
justly dwells upon the contrast presented by the Israel to whom, according to Isa. 
xl. sqq-, is committed the mission of setting up the kingdom of God among the 
Gentiles, and the Jewish people as here depicted (5), 

In the time of Artaverzes Longimanus, the thread of the history of the Jewish 
settlement in the Holy Land is again taken up, viz. first by the Book of Ezra, ch. 
vii., at the seventh year of this monarch (458 B.c.). We find the colony in Pales- 
tine in a state of great depression. The Jewish territory had, it is true, extended 
toward the south (6); but the condition of the people was an extremely sad one, 
by reason of the heavy burdens imposed upon them under the arbitrary sway of 
the Persian governors, Neh. v. 15 (7). Internal disorders also prevailed ; the or- 
dinances of the law, which, comparatively speaking, had not as yet been revived, 
were neglected ; and the lukewarmness of the people was especially shown by their 
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contracting marriages with the heathen who dwelt in their neighborhood, and 
also in some instancesamong them. The utter wretchedness of the times may be 
perceived from the Book of Ecclesiastes, which was probably written at this date 
(8). Things took a turn for the better, when, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (not of Xerxes, as some, who follow Josephus, have supposed), 
the priest and scribe Ezra led a second band of Israelites into Judea. The 
number of those who then returned was composed, according to Ezra viil., of 
1596 members of twelve houses, besides (vii. 7) priests and Levites (of the three 
classes). But at this time also, as appears from viii. 15, there was but little 
willingness on the part of the Levites to return. This strange phenomenon may 
be explained (see Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israels von der Zerstirung des ersten 
Tempels, p. 204) by supposing either that the Levites, who, as we learn from Ezek. 
xliv. 9 sqq. and xlviii. 11, must in the pre-Babylonian period have been even more 
deeply involved in idolatry than the priests (9), united themselves during the cap- 
tivity with the heathenistic party among the people ; or that the jealousy enter- 
tained by them at the preference of the Aaronic race, which, according to the 
Pentateuch, dated from the earliest times, was still influencing them. The 
royal authority committed to Ezra (vii. 11) is another proof that the interest taken 
in the Jews by the Persian kings was a religious one. To provide for the restora- 
tion of the legal worship was the first object ; and all the expenses needed to 
secure this purpose were, so far as they were not covered by voluntary contribu- 
tions, to be furnished at the cost of the state. Ezra was strictly to enforce the 
observance of the Mosaic law as well as of the commands of the king upon all 
Israelites dwelling in the provinces beyond the Euphrates. Ezra began his work 
of reformation by the dismissal of all the heathen wives,—a measure which, as 
may be seen from the description of the law, § 102, was carried out to an extent 
considerably surpassing the prohibitions of the Mosaic law concerning mixed mar- 
riages, Of Ezra’s subsequent administration during the next twelve years, nothing 
is narrated. What happened during this period may be inferred from the record 
(Ezra iv. 7-28), which, as remarked § 190, is of this date, compared with Neh. i. 
sq. ; for Neh. i. 3 cannot but produce an impression that occurrences then quite 
recent are there spoken of (10). Hence a new and heavy trial must have fallen 
upon the Jews, who during this time must have attempted to fortify Jerusalem, 
for which they had as yet no permission from the Persian kings (11). The mis- 
trust of the Persian officials being excited by this conduct, they induced Artax- 
erxes to prohibit the fortification of Jerusalem, and, with the assistance of the 
hostile neighboring states, carried his decree into execution by destroying such 
portions as were already puilt. At this point the narrative of the Book of 
Nehemiah commences. 


(1) This gap in the history does not occur to the Rabbins, who have never been 
distinguished for chronological accuracy, and who bond fide jumble together Ezra 
and Nehemiah with Zerubbabel and his contemporaries. ¢ é 

(2) See Ewald, Hist. of the People of Israel, v. p- 119 sqq- According to this 
view, Jerusalem was at this time most grievously injured and despised by the 
neighboring states, the temple itself damaged, and the whole country devas- 


tated. : 
(8) When Theodoret makes Zerubbabel also conquer the enemy and finish the 
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temple at Jerusalem with the spoil, it is obvious that these statements, for which 
he appeals to ancient authorities, are mainly derived from these very prophetic 
passages. No certainty can in any way be obtained but by recurring to the Book 
of Nehemiah, of which hereafter. 

(4) For, as Winer (Bibl. Realwoérterbuch, 3d ed. p. 351) remarks, ‘‘ It is not so 
easy to introduce festivals among whole nations as it is for a student sitting in 
his study, with- the modern measuring rule in his hand, to raise doubts concern- 
ing the records of antiquity.’’ On the meaning of the name 0°33) "’, see Esth. 
ix. 24-26, comp. iii. 7. For further particulars, see the article ‘‘ Feste der 
spiteren Juden’’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 

(5) See Bertheau, Eveget. Handbuch zu den Bichern Esra, Nehemiah, und Esther, 
p- 287. The book ‘clearly and loudly testifies that the people to whom the con- 
quest of the world was promised were departing further and further from com- 
munion with the living God, were trusting to their own arm and to earthly power, 
and consequently must succumb in the conflict with the powers of the world.”’ 
The more particular features of the book are discussed in the introduction. It is 
remarkable that in the Hebrew text the name of God never occurs ; in the LXX, 
on the contrary, it is once or twice met with. The canonicity of this book was 
disputed in Christian antiquity, and it is well known how low a position was 
assigned to it by Luther (de servo arbitrio). Compare also the article ‘‘ Kanon des 
A. T.”’ in Herzog, vii. pp. 251, 258. 

(6) See Neh. xi. 25 sqq. According to ver. 30 of this passage, the children of 
Judah dwelt from Beer-sheba unto the valley of Hinnom, that is, from the south- 
ern boundary of the former Jewish state to the valley of Hinnom. 

(7) Palestine must also undoubtedly have borne its share in the sacrifices ex- 
acted for the contest waged by the Persian monarchy against Greece ; and the 
more so, since, according to Herodotus, vii. 89, a portion of the fleet of Xerxes 
was equipped in its ports. 

(8) See Hengstenberg, Der Prediger Salomo, p. 12 sqq., and Kleinert, Der Pred- 
iger Salomo, Programm des Friedr.- Wilh.-Gymn. in Berlin, 1864, in which, p. 25 
sqq., the relations of this age are excellently discussed. Hengstenberg goes 
somewhat too far in the manner in which he elucidates the book from Persian 
history ; still he has contributed much apt illustration. The canonicity of Eccle- 
siastes was a matter of dispute so late as the end of the first century after Christ, 
when it was first firmly established ; comp. the article Kanon des A. T. p. 251 
sq. The book is not quoted in the New Testament. [Bdhl, however, holds, 
Die A. T. Citateim N. T., 1878, p. 161, that in Rom. iii. 10 there is a reference 
to the Septuagint version of Ecclesiastes vii. 20.] 

(9) A confusion of the priestly and Levitical offices must at this time have also 
taken place ; at least, unless this is assumed, the passages Ezek. xliv. 9 sqq., xlviii. 
11, can hardly be satisfactorily explained. For after Ezekiel had already, xl. 46, 
xliii. 19, explicitly stated that among the Levites only the descendants of Zadok 
might approach the Lord in priestly service, the passages quoted announce to 
the Levites, as a punishment for their apostasy to idolatry, that in the new temple 
they are to be utterly excluded from all priestly functions, and only employed in 
the performance of humbler offices. [How Wellhausen, with whom Smend in his 
Commentar zw Hzckiel agrees, explains these passages, see § 93, note 6.] 

(10) See the discussion of this matter in Bertheau, id, p. 180 sqq. Keil also 
regards Neh, i. 8 as referring to the Chaldee destruction. But let us look at the 
case. Jews arrive at Susa from Jerusalem. Nehemiah inquires how things are 
going on there, and they begin to complain. And their complaint would run 
somewhat like this: The walls of Jerusalem (which were destroyed 140 years 
ago) are not yet rebuilt, and the gates still lie there burned up. We are indebted 
to Bertheau, with whom I entirely agree, id., for having first placed this in its true 
light, and thus assigned the paragraph Ezra iv. 7 sqq. to its right place. 

(11) An attempt which is easily to be explained by the efforts excited among 
the people by Ezra to keep up a strict separation between themselves and their 
heathen neighbors, on the ground of the Mosaic institutions, and one, moreover, 
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which, considering the friendly disposition, shown by the Persian monarch in the 
mission of Ezra, was likely to be attended with success, 


§ 192. 
Eera and Nehemiah. The Close of Prophecy. 


Nehemiah, who was sent to Jerusalem by Artaxerxes in the 20th year of that 
monarch’s reign (8.c. 445), with the authority of governor, effected the restoration 
of the walls and gates of Jerusalem (ch. ili. sq.), notwithstanding the opposition he 
encountered from individuals hostile to the Jews (Neh. ii. 10, 19), and who, as 
we learn from vi. 17 sq., xiii. 4, 28, had adherents even among the chief men in 
the city. He next set heartily to work at the removal of internal sores. He had 
to deal with a needy proletariat, which had suffered much ill-usage at the hand 
of wealthy usurers, and was much exasperated against its opulent oppressors Gia ke 
5) (1). Nehemiah put a stop to usury, effected a restoration of mortgaged estates 
(vers. 6-18), and took vigorous measures for the maintenance of security and 
order (ch. vii.), Zzra also now began to act in his capacity of a teacher of the 
law (ch. viii.). On a day of general fasting, the people were bound by oath to 
the observance of the law, for which purpose a document was drawn up and 
signed by Nehemiah, the heads of the priests, the Levites (2), and the rest of the 
people (ch. ix. 1) (3). Ezra, as being the imposer of the obligation upon the 
people, was not himself among those who signed. He occupied a position similar 
to that of Moses when the people first bound themselves to the covenant (Ex. 
xxiv.); and yet how utterly were circumstances now changed ! Then, a mediator of the 
covenant, commissioned immediately by Jehovah, and authenticated as such by 
great acts of Divine revelation ; now, a man who had received his authority from 
a heathen king, for Ezra does not claim to be an organ of revelation. Then, a 
people redeemed from heathen bondage, and assured of the effectual indwelling 
of its God ; now, a scanty remnant, obliged to confess, Neh. ix. 36 sq., ‘‘ Behold, 
we are servants this day ; and the land that Thou gavest our fathers to eat the 
fruit thereof, behold, we are servants in it: and it yielded much increase to the 
kings whom Thou hast set over us because of our sins.”’ The written law had 
taken the place of the shekhina of the God-King, whose pledges (the ark and the 
Urim and Thummim) were lacking to the new community, and the people now 
testify their reverence for the roll of the Law (viii. 5). To Ezra must be attrib- 
uted not a re-foundation of the theocracy, but only a restoration of the ordinances of 
the law, which was now fenced about by further restrictions—the ree D—to 
guard against the infraction of the commandments. An example of this is found 
in the injunction beyond the limits of the Mosaic law, on the part of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, with regard to the mixed marriages,—a measure the severity of which 
was justified by a reference to the warning derived from the example of Solomon, 
xiii. 26 (4). Ezra was the founder of Judaism proper ; and in this very fact lies 
his great wportance in the history also of the kingdom of God. For, the restoration, 
through his instrumentality, of those ordinances which formed the wall of par- 
tition that separated the people from the Gentiles, was the means of preserving 
the unity of the nation, to which not only the preservation of the Ady:a Tov Ocov, 
Rom, iii, 2, was committed till their fulfilment, but from which also was to arise 
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that Aeiupua Kar’ éxdoyhy xdpiroc, xi. 5, which formed the stock of the new church 
of the redeemed (5). 

After a twelve years’ sojourn in Palestine (433 B.c.), Nehemiah returned to 
Persia. But new abuses sprang up during his absence, and he returned for the 
second time,—when, cannot be certainly determined ; but as yen in Neh, xiii. 
6 most naturally refers to Artaxerxes, it was probably before the death of that 
monarch, i.e. before 424 B.c., though, according to another view, not till the 
reign of Darius Nothus. Energetic measures were then taken to restore order ; 
and Nehemiah even cast out the grandson of Eliashib the high priest, because he 
had married a daughter of Sanballat, who was probably a Samaritan, and, accord- 
ing to Josephus, the Persian satrap of Samaria (6). This expelled priest is un- 
doubtedly the same individual with Manasseh, of whom Josephus speaks, Ant. 
xi, 8, as the founder of the Samaritan temple upon Mount Gerizim, though he 
erroneously refers this matter to the times of Darius Codomannus (whom he con- 
founds with Darius Nothus) and Alexander the Great (7). The Samaritans were 
now strengthened by the accession of many other discontented Jews who had 
contracted mixed marriages, and of such as were, according to Josephus, accused 
of a breach of the laws concerning food and the keeping of the Sabbath; at all 
events, a certain intermingling of the Jewish and Samaritan races took place at 
this time. The Mosaic law was now adopted by the Samaritans, who on that 
very account became all the more the rivals of the Jews, and were consequently the 
more detested by them; comp. e.g. the passage, Wisd. 1. 25 sq. (27 sq.) (8). 
Prophecy was in Nehemiah’s days in a state of deep declension. When Nehemiah 
was accused by Sanballat of having appointed prophets to proclaim him king, 
he retorted by accusing Sanballat of having hired the prophet Shemaiah to put 
him in fear, on which occasion other prophets and a prophetess Noadiah are also 
mentioned (Neh. vi. 6-14). In his days, however, that is, in the time of his 
second governorship, the last of the canonical prophets of the Old Testament ex- 
ercised his ministry. His book, the last of the minor prophets, is known as that 
of "2870, a name which should perhaps be understood appellatively. [Although 
more probably it is the name of the prophet Malachi.—D.] From the Book of 
Malachi we learn that an external legalism, which subsequently developed into 
Pharisaism, had now taken possession of the masses. Malachi contends against a 
dead self-righteousness, which was contented with the most superficial fulfilment 
of the law (Mal. i. 6 sqq., iii, 7 sqq.), and announces to the people who, discon- 
tented with the uneventful course of the day of small things, were desiring the 
judgments of God upon the heathen world and the appearance of the times of 
deliverance (ii. 17, iii. 13 sqq.), that the days of Messianic redemption would cer- 
tainly appear, but would be preceded by a heavy and sifting judgment of the 
covenant people themselves (iii. 1 sqq., 19, 28° sq., iv. 1, 5 sq.) (9). With the 
promise of the Divine messenger, who was, in the power of Elijah, to prepare the 
way for the Lord who was coming to His temple (iii, 1, 23), the prophecies of the 
Old Testament conclude (10). For even the times of the Maccabees, when a proph- 
et was expected, were unable, in spite of the heroic enthusiasm then displayed, 
to produce one (comp. such passages as 1 Mace. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41), If in 
later days the gift of prophecy was claimed, as J osephus tells us, for individuals, 
viz. for Hyrcanus, Ant. xiii. 10. 7, for seers among the Essenes, xiii. 11, 2, and 
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xv. 10. 5, nay, for himself, Bell. Jud. iii. 8. 9, this is of no importance so far as 
the history of Prophetism is concerned. On the other hand, prophecy shone forth 
once more in the appearance of that messenger announced by Malachi, whom 
Christ declared, Matt. xi. 11, the greatest yet born of woman, and who closed 
the times of the old covenant by pointing to the already risen sun of righteous~ 
ness in the words, John iii. 30, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease” (11). 


(1) Neh. v. 2: ‘*We, our sons, and our daughters, are many : therefore we 
take up corn for them, that we may eat and live.”’ Ver. 5: ‘‘ Our flesh is as the 
fiesh of our brethren, our children as their children ; and, lo, we bring into bond- 
age our sons and our daughters to be servants, . . .: neither is it in our power 
+o redeem them, for other men have our lands and vineyards.”’ 

(2) The post-Babylonian priests dwelt for the most part at J erusalem. It seems, 
from Ezra ii. 70 and Neh. vii. 78, xi. 3, that the old cities of the priests were also 
sought out. The old cities of the Levites are not mentioned. Neh. x. 35 sqq. 
shows that the revenues of the priests were under Nehemiah established accord- 
ing to the law, and xii. 44 that the offices required for their administration were 
also appointed. 

(3) The repeated formal engagements undertaken upon oath by the people in 
honor of Jehovah, are among the peculiarities of Israelitish history. The first 
transaction of the kind took place under Moses, another after the overthrow of 
Athaliah, another under Josiah, and one such is here related. 

(4) [The critics of the Reuss and Graf school hold a different view. According 
to them, the most important ordinances are of post-exilic origin, and especially 
the priests’ codex is a work of Ezra, but in the sense that it is a collection made 
by him, of existing legal enactments. Comp. Wellhausen, i. 420 sqq., Reuss, 
§ 378 sqq. But while according to the former of these writers Ezra brought the law 
from Babylon, and then waited fourteen years ‘¢ until he finally (in the year 444) 
came out with the law which he had brought with him,” the latter assures us 
that this was not possible: ‘‘If... the law was read for the first time in the 
presence of Nehemiah, this did not occur till fourteen years after the arrival of 
Ezra, and consequently it is proved that it was not previously known in Jerusalem, 
and therefore that Ezra had not brought it all ready from Babylon, and that he 
took many years to bring it into the form which he may have given it” (§ 877). 
Because Reuss is not acquainted with the reasons which led Ezra not to read the 
law till the fourteenth year, or perhaps because it did not occur to Ezra to do it 
till that time, it is ‘‘ proved’? that the law was not previously in existence! The 
conclusion of Wellhausen that Ezra was the author of the law is no better : ‘‘ Most 
important is the declaration (Ezra vii. 14, comp. 25) that the law of his God was in 
his hand : it was therefore his private property, although it claims to concern all 
Israel (i. p. 422). Comp. also Strack, art. ‘‘Kanon der A.T.”’ in Herzog. The 
assertion made with great confidence that the priests’ codex was Ezra’s private 
property, and that in Nehemiah, chap. viii-x. ‘‘the introduction of the Pentateuch”’ 
is related, stands in irreconcilable opposition to the obvious meaning of the very 
portion of the book appealed to as evidence. It deserves to be mentioned also 
that although Wellhausen declares : ‘‘ That the law of Ezra was the entire Penta- 
teuch admits of no doubt,’? Reuss holds that Ezra at that time only bound the 
people to observe the priests’ codex, which was not yet united with the J ehovistic- 
Deuteronomic portions ; that the formation of the laws of the Pentateuch was 
continued beyond the time of Ezra ; and that accordingly the Pentateuch was not 
completed till the generations afterward. See on the question, Strack in Zéckler, 
i. p. 138 sq. 

Fr) In ee matters had gone so far, that the continuance of an Israelitish nation- 
ality, maintaining its contrast to.heathenism, was seriously imperilled, the strong 

arty among the Jews which was hostile to Nehemiah being apparently determin- 
ed to obliterate this contrast. 
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(6) Hence (see Neh. xiii. 28 sq.), and from Ezra x. 18-22, it is evident that the 
priests especially were subjected to the severe discipline exercised by Ezra and 
Nehemiah with respect to mixed marriages. Such discipline was the more need- 
ful in proportion as the needy condition of the colony affected the state of public 
worship, and begot indifference and discouragement among the priesthood ; see 
Mal, 1.6, ii. 9. 

(7) That is certainly the most improbable view which makes the same thing take 
place twice, as is done by Petermann (article ‘‘Samaria’’ in Herzog’s Real-Eney- 
klop. xiii. p. 367), who, regarding the accounts of Nehemiah and Josephus as re- 
lating to different persons, accepts two Sanballats and two sons-in-law to Jewish 
high priests. F f 

(8) Ecclesiasticus, 1. 25 sq. : ‘‘There be two manner of nations which my soul 
abhorreth, and the third is no nation ; they that sit upon the mountain of Seir [the 
Edomites], and that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwell at Sichem.’’ The third is the people dwelling at Sichem, 7.e. the Samari- 
tans. 

(9) The lecture-like form of Malachi reminds us, in the manner and way in 
which it lays down propositions, raises questions in opposition, and then fully 
answers them, of the dialogistic method of the schools, as Ewald has aptly re- 
marked. 

(10) Jewish apocalyptic literature is an after-growth of prophecy. It bears the 
character of a secret literature, and undoubtedly originated in those narrower 
circles (probably among the Hssenes, Joseph. Sell. Jud. ii. 8. 12) in which the 
hopes of Israel were kept alive during the times in which there were no prophets, 
by the study of the prophetic word. In such circles the predictions of Daniel, 
which, Dan.viii. 26, xii. 4, decidedly refer to secret tradition, would also be 
disseminated, while this book, on the other hand, seems not to have been made 
public till the times of the Maccabees, and then to have received its final form. 
(The origin of these predictionsin general cannot, however, be comprehended by 
referring them to the time of the Maccabees; comp. the article ‘‘ Kanon’’ in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. vii. p. 420.) This apocalyptic literature, whose monu- 
ments are the Book of Enoch, the Jewish Sibyllines, the Fourth Book of Ezra, the 
Psalter of Solomon, aims at constructing a course of history in the light of the 
prophetic word, in which attempt it fastens especially on symbolic numbers, Such 
apocalyptic literature is, however, the product of reflection; and no prophet, 
properly so called, is known by Judaism after Malachi; comp. on this subject 
the article ‘‘ Messias’’ in Herzog, ix. p. 426 sqq. [also Schiirer, WV. 7. Zeitgeschichte, 

. 511 sqq. | 
‘ (11) It is a remarkable phenomenon, that as, before the Chaldean destruction 
of Jerusalem, false prophecy was at its height, and bore a great share of the 
guilt of that terrible catastrophe, so, also, in the dreadful days preceding the 
Roman conquest of Jerusalem, a number of false prophets again appeared, by 
whose worthless predictions the people were involved in ruin (Josephus, Bell. 
Jud, vi. 5, 2 8q.), while the genuine word of prophecy was despised, 


§ 193, 
The Beginning of Sopherism. Public Worship at the Olose of this Period. 


Since, in a time in which no revelation from on high is received, men 
are referred to the written revelation, and above all to the written law, the 
scribes or Sopherim, who diligently applied themselves to the records of revela- 
tion, and especially to the exposition, completion, and fencing of the law, now 
appear in the place of the prophets, Their prototype and representative is Ezra 
(comp. Ezra vii. 6, 10), for which reason subsequent tradition refers to him what- 
ever the united agency of the scribes effected (1). The Sopherim originally 
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sprang from the priesthood, the scribe Ezra being also a priest. The exposition 
of the law was indeed a part of the priestly office (see Mal. ii. 7, comp. § 95), and 
in Hag. ii. 11 sqq. it is the priests who are referred to for a decision in questions 
concerning the law. It is possible that in pre-Bab ylonian times individual 
priests, specially skilled in the law, exercised this branch of their calling, and 
were styled the TN)AD "W5A, Jer. ii. 8, and also 090, viii. 8. But it was not till 
after the time of Ezra that the scribes (the ypaypareic of the New Testament) formed 
a separate class, which, though both priests and Levites belonged to it, was by no 
means restricted to men of Levitical descent (2). Thus an essential portion of the 
priestly office was lost, and indeed that portion in which was henceforth concen- 
trated the spiritual agency and religious interest of Judaism, The priests, as 
such, were now restricted to the performance of religious rites and the transac- 
tions therewith connected. Now, however, the worship upon Mount Zion, of 
which the son of Sirach speaks so enthusiastically, 1. 5-23, was without its former 
pledges of God’s abiding presence in the midst of His people, and the temple 
had but an empty Holy of Holies. The prediction Jer. iii. 16 sq. was fulfilled as 
to its negative side, ‘‘ They shall no more make the ark of the covenant,’’ though 
not as to its positive side, ‘‘ They shall call J erusalem the throne of the Lord, and 
all nations shall be gathered unto it,’’ etc. The breastplate also of the high 
priest was without the Urim and Thummim, whose restoration was waited for, Ezra 
ii. 63, § 97, but in vain. Thus, the ancient insignia with which the priesthood 
had been divinely furnished for its office having disappeared, the priests lost their 
consciousness of their mediatorial position between God and the people. They 
formed only a hierarchical class, which, being no longer restrained by the presence 
of the two other theocratic offices, was so much the more inclined to traffic with 
its prerogatives in the furtherance of secular and political aims (3). By the side of 
those services of the temple which were connected with the priesthood, was more 
and more developed the service of the synagogue, with the reading and exposition 
of the law, —a service whose administration devolved upon the scribes, This now 
formed the actual centre of the religious life of Judaism. By means of the syna- 
gogues, a different view of religious worship in general was formed, animal sacri- 
fices declined, and their place was occupied by the sacrifice of prayer, the con- 
templation of the Divine word forming the central point of the service. It was 
chiefly with the synagogue and not with the temple, that Christian worship was 
connected (4). 


(1) Further particulars, especially concerning the Great Synagogue, belong to 
the Introduction to the Old Testament. We can here give only the following :— 
Ezra must have taken the precaution of instructing for his purposes a number of 
individuals learned in the law (comp. Ezra vii. 25, Neh. viii. 7 sq., 18). Tradi- 
tion assigns to him a college of scribes, under the name of the Great Synagogue, 
ag sharers in his work of organization. The historical books of the Old Testament 
know nothing of such an authority, for it can be found neither in the committee 
of elders appointed, according to Ezra x. 16, for the putting away of the foreign 
wives, nor in that appointed, Neh. x. 1 sqy., to seal the covenant of the people to 
keep thelaw. The historical germ of this tradition probably amounts to no more 
than this, that in it is embodied the remembrance of the succession and co-operation 
of the scribes, from the times of Ezra to those of Simon the Just (about 300 B.c.). 
[For the latter was, according to Pirke Aboth i, 2, one of the last members. } 


iv 
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Whether these scribes, however, exercised their functions as an organized court, 
or only as a voluntary association, and in virtue of their personal authority, can- 
not be determined. Comp. the article ‘‘Kanon’’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. vii. 
. 245 sqq. 

- (2) it 43 disputed whether any scribe of the date of Ezra is known to us even 
by name besides himself. This depends upon how we understand Neh. xiii. 13. 
Zadok the scribe, who may, however, be also regarded (so Bertheau) as merely a 
writer who had to make the catalogue for the store-chambers of the temple, is 
there distinguished from both priests and Levites ; if, however, he was the indi- 
vidual mentioned iii. 29, he must have been a priest. 

(3) Comp. on this subject Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. p. 148. For 
further particulars on the high-priesthood, priesthood, and Levites, see the arti- 
cles on these subjects in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 

(4) On the further history of Judaism. see the articles ‘‘ Volk Gottes’’ and 
“Israel” in Herzog. 
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SECOND SECTION. 


THE THEOLOGY OF PROPHETISM. 


§ 194. 
Summary. 


The theology of Mosaism is further developed by prophecy, especially in the 
following respects :— 

1. With regard to the doctrine of God and of his relation to the world, the idea of 
Jehovah develops into the Divine name of Taz LORD or Hosts (Jehovah Sabaoth), 
with which is connected a further expansion of angelology. 

2. In its conflict both with the legal externalism and the apostasy of the people, 
the intrinsically moral nature of the Law is further developed by Prophecy, and 
greater depth thus given to that view of man’s religious and moral relation to God 
which Mosaism involves ; in other words, the doctrine of sin and of righteousness is 
further unfolded. 

3. The communion of man with God culminates in Prophecy. The nature of 
prophetic revelation and of prophecy will be here represented as the continuation 
of what Mosaism teaches concerning the forms of Divine revelation. 

4, The progress of the kingdom of God forms the essential matter of prophecy. 





FIRST DIVISION. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD OF HOSTS (1) AND OF ANGELS. 
§ 195. 


Form and Occurrence of the Name of God. Partial Views concerning its Original 
Meaning. 


Jnnovan Sapaota [Heb. Tsebhaoth].—The full expression of this name of 
God is N8a¥ al MM (or NIT aes mim) ; it is, however, mostly found in 
its abbreviated form, MI82I¥ 77? (once, Amos ix. 5, Mi~3xT 77), In the latter 
mode of expression, 77) is not in the status constructus (2), against which is the 
form ninay Drie occurring in certain passages in the Psalms (8); but the 
abbreviated form must be explained by an ellipsis, the more general notion being 
taken from the nomen proprium, as in pnw nj and similar combinations (4). 
MINDY never appears alone as a name of God in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament. The LXX are the first to treat the word occasionally as a proper 
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name, viz. by generally rendering it in the First Book of Samuel and in Isaiah by 
oaBaéé (5) ; while, on the other hand, they render it in the Second Book of Samuel, 
frequently in Jeremiah and throughout the Minor Prophets, with the exception of 
Yech. xiii. 2, by ravroxpérup, and in the Psalms, occasionally in Jeremiah, and in 
some passages in other books, by «bpzoc or beg tov duvayewv (6). Jehovah Sabaoth 
does not occur as the Divine name in the Pentateuch, Joshua, or Judges. It is 
first mentioned in the narrative of the times of Eli. Sacrifices are offered in Shiloh 
to Jehovah Sabaoth (1 Sam. i. 8, comp. with iv. 4) ; and it is by this name that 
Hannah invokes God (i. 11). The name seems to have been especially in use 
in the days of Samuel and David (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 2, xvii. 45 ; 2 Sam. vii. 8, 26 
sq. ; Ps. xxiv. 10). In the Books of the Kings it seldom occurs, and only in the 
mouths of the prophets Elijah and Elisha. In the prophetical books it is most 
frequently found in Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi (7). 

This name, according to its original meaning, is said by many (8) to designate 
Jehovah as the God of battles of His people, who are called, Ex. vii. 4 and xii. 41, 
the ‘‘armies’? or ‘‘hosts’? of the Lord. The expression ‘‘ God of armies, or 
hosts’? would thus be equivalent to the appellation in 1 Sam. xvii. 45 (Keri) 
Oe nia yy "TON (God of the armies of Israel). Ps. xxiv. is also referred to, 
where NINI¥ 77 in ver. 10 is said to be equivalent to mom W332 MT in ver. 8. 
But though it is true, as will be shortly seen, that there is in this name a reference 
to the fact that God manifests Himself in irresistible power against the enemies of 
His people, yet if this were its original meaning, it is strange that the name did 
not make its appearance in those ancient times which were expressly the times of the 
great theocratic conflicts (‘‘ the wars of Jehovah,’’ Num. xxi. 14) ; and again, that 
it did not originate, but was already in use, in the warlike age of David. The 
combination in 1 Sam. xvii. 45, of ‘‘the Lord of Hosts’? and ‘‘the God of the 
armies of Israel,”’ testifies that the two names do not signify the same thing. A 
higher notion must be involved in the former, namely this, that the fact that the 
God of the armies of Israel és a/so the Lord of Hosts makes Him so terribleaGod. A 
similar relation exists in Ps. xxiv. between vers. 8and19. From the Lord ‘‘ mighty 
in battle,”’ the psalm rises to the God of Hosts; the thought in the tenth verse 
corresponding with that in the first : so that the ode, in its opening and conclu- 
sion, celebrates the God of Israel as God of the world.—This more general meaning 
of the name has given currency to a second view, which, appealing to Gen. ii. 1, 
understands the expression M82¥ as applying to the creatures in general, who to- 
gether compose the great army of the Lord. (So that it is the majesty of God in 
general, as displayed in his dominion over the whole creation, which this name 
expresses) (9). But the expression ‘‘host’’ is only jiguratively applied to the 
creatures in general ; the mention of the heavens being, in the passage appealed 
to, the immediate occasion of the introduction of O83¥, which is applied to the 
creatures of the earth only in virtue of a zeugma, as the more exact expression 
Neh. ix. 6 shows (10), The true explanation of the name must be derived from 
the phrase host of heaven (Dy DwiI SI), 


(1) Compare my article ‘‘ Zebaoth”’ in Herzog’s Real-Hncykl. xviii. p. 400 sqq. 
[and Baudissen, i. p. 118 sqq., on this and the following sections]. i 
(2) So Ewald, Ausf. Lehrd. der hebr. Sprache, § 268 c; Gesenius, Thesaurus, iii, 
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p. 1146. [In his Lehre von Gott, ii. p. 8340, Ewald explains the phrase as an abbre- 
viation of ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of the armies of heaven.’’] 

(3) See Ps. lix. 5, Ixxx. 4, 7, 14, 19, Ixxxiv. 8. The Masorites, too, in the pas- 
sages where *] 18 precedes 11)1’", have never placed under the latter word the points 
of ‘TS, but always those of O'F198 (comp. also Isa. x. 16, MINI¥ *37N). 

(4) See Hengstenberg, Christology of the Old Test. i. p. 375 sq. 

(5) Also Jas. v. 4, ‘‘the Lord of Hosts.’? The expression cafaé0 is, however, 
never found alone in the LXX;; it first stands thus in the Stbyllines, i. 304, and 
elsewhere. lLydus, de mensibus, § 38, 98, regards the name as a Pheenician one, 
and derives from it the number seven : 6 irép rove extra méAove, TovT’ éotLv 6 dnuLovp- 

6c. 
(6) The other Greek versions have the more exact expression «bpio¢ otpartiav. 
(7) It is found in other prophets also, at least in single passages} but never in 
either Ezekiel or Daniel. It is also wanting in the books of the Hhokhma ; 
while, on the other hand, it sometimes appears in the Psalms, but only in the 
first three books, and consequently seems to have been out of use in the later 
psalmody. Among the post-Babylonian historical books, it is found only in 
Chronicles, and there only in the history of David (1 Chron. xi. 9, xvii. 7, 24). 

(8) So Herder, Spirit of Hebrew Poetry; v. Colln, Theol. des A. T. p. 104. 
(‘This combination of the name of God is first found in the Books of Samuel, 
where it is pretty frequently used, but always with reference to war, battles, and 
victories ; so that the word hosts must be taken as the hosts of the Israelites, and 
this name of God be understood to designate Him as the God of warlike hosts, 
the God who presides over the hosts of Israel and leads them to victory.”’) [So also 
Schultz, p. 492 sq., who argues with Schrader that the plural M82¥ is used only of 
earthly warriors. But this plural seldom occurs except in connection with 1, 
and the plural D°82¥ is used of the host of angels in Ps. ciii. 21.] 

(9) So Hivernick, Theol. des A. T. p. 48. This view is undoubtedly correct, in 
recognizing the fact that the almighty power of God over the universe is implied 
in the name, but this is not the idea which originally gave rise to it. Joh. Bux- 
torf (the son), also, in his treatise ‘‘de nominibus Dei hebraicis’’ (Dissertat. philol. 
theol. p. 280), understands by the hosts of God varios exercitus, qui ipst parent, 
ministrant et militant, the celestial hosts, viz. the angels and stars ; the terrestrial, 
the powers of nature, sword, famine, pestilence, ete. ; and lastly, the hosts of 
Israel. 

(10) Neh. ix. 6: ‘‘Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all 
their host, the earth, and all things that are therein, the seas, and all that is there- 
in, and Thou preservest them all; and the host of heaven worshippeth Thee.” 


§ 196. 
The Host of Heaven: 1. The Heavenly Bodies. 


The host of heaven in the Old Testament includes, as the above-cited passage of 
Nehemiah shows, the heavenly bodies and the celestial spirits. 

In the view of the nations bordering upon Israel, the heavenly bodies were 
either Divine powers, genii pursuing their paths clothed in ethereal bodies, or at 
least forms of manifestation of Divine beings. In opposition to such notions, which 
essentially unite if they do not identify the heavenly bodies and heavenly spirits, the 
Old Testament distinctly maintains not only the creaturehood of the heavenly host 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6), but also the distinction of the two above-named classes. It is only 
by a poetical personification that the stars are spoken of in the song of Deborah, 
Judg. v. 20, as the warriors of the Lord, who, leaving their courses, descend to fight 
for Israel against Sisera and that the morning stars are said in Job XXxviii. 7 to 
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have joined with the angels in celebrating the morning of creation, just as in ix. 
13, xxvi. 13 (according to the most probable interpretation of these passages), @ 
poetical application is made of mythological notions of a restraining of sidereal 
powers (1). The greater the danger to the Israelites, surrounded as they were 
by Sabeanism, of being seduced into a worship of the heavenly bodies, —(how 
the seductiveness of the sight of the sun and moon is depicted in Job. xxxi. 26, 
(2),—the more important was it not only to declare Jehovah’s superiority to the 
heavenly bodies, and to forbid their adoration, Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3, but also to 
maintain such a view concerning them as might of itself exclude all worship of 
them. This is done from Gen. i. 14 onward. The heavenly bodies are declared 
to be merely light-bearers (N89), created by God, and as such subserving earthly 
purposes (comp. Ps. civ. 19 sqq.). They manifest, indeed, by their splendor and 
their course, the greatness and wisdom of the Creator (Ps. viii. 4, xix. 5, Amos 
v. 8, Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31 sq.), but their brilliancy admits of no comparison with 
the Divine glory, xxv. 5. Thus they are the hosts of God whom his almighty 
will commands (Isa. xl. 26 (8), xlv. 12); they serve to proclaim and to glorify 
His judgments (Joel iii. 15, Isa. xiii. 10, Hab. iii. 11 ; comp. the poetical passage, 
Josh. x. 12 sq.). Their creaturehood is shown by the fact that they as well as 
the terrestrial creation are transitory (Isa. xxxiv. 4, comp. with li. 6, Ps. cii. 26 
8q.).—How, now, the supereminence of God above the heavenly bodies, in oppo- 
sition to the worship of them, is expressed by the name J ehovah Sabaoth, isshown 
in Isa. xxiv. 23. This passage is not to be understood as simply parallel with lx, 
19, but as also involving the thought that the last judgment, by means of which 
the Lord will set up His kingdom upon earth, will manifest the vanity of heathen- 
ism with its worship of the heavenly bodies and the honor it has rendered to 
them as the tutelary powers of kingdoms. It is possible that this element in the idea 
of the Jehovah Sabaoth was the original one in point of time (so Vatke), and conse- 
quently that the name may have come into use in the time of the Judges, chiefly as 
a counterpoise to the worship of the host of heaven. But it is more natural to 
seek the root of the name in the designation of the angel of the Lord as the “‘ Cap- 
tain of the host,’’ Josh, v. 14 sq., the chief significance of the appellation being 
certainly contained in its reference to the host of the heavenly spirvts. 


(1) That the stars are not represented as persons in the passages cited, is 
evident from the whole teaching of the Old Testament [although Baudissen, i. 
20, sees in it more than mere personification, and thinks that in the popular con- 
ception at least the stars were regarded as beings similar to the angels. Delitzsch 
also (art. ‘‘ Engel’’ in Riehm) supposes that in the phrase ‘‘ Host of heaven’’ the 
idea of the stars was sometimes mingled with that of the angels, and speaks of 
an identifying view of the angels and stars. Against this theory, see Kiibel, art. 
“ Engel’’ in Herzog]. 

(2) Job xxxi, 26 sq.: ‘If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
in hel ies ; and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand.”’ ~ 
. @) Isa, xl, 26 describes how God each night calls forth and musters His starry 

ost. 
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§ 197. 
2. The Host of the Heavenly Spirits, 


The Old Testament speaks of the host of heavenly spirits, the armies of the Sons 
of God, the angels, in a threefold aspect (1). First, they form the higher church 
which, standing at the head of the choir of the universe (Ps. cxlviii. 2, cl. 1), 
adores God in the heavenly sanctuary. It has already been remarked, when treat- 
ing of the doctrine of the Shekhina (§ 62), that the indwelling of God in the 
earthly sanctuary corresponds with the presence of God in the heavenly sanctuary, 
which, like the former, bears the name of Son (used for the first time in the 
Dayidic Psalms), Ps. xi. 4 (2). From this central point of the Divine glory, 
proceed all God’s manifestations of grace and judgment to the world (Mic. i. 2sq., 
Hab. ii. 20, Zech. ii. 17 (a.v. 18) ; hence the prayer, Isa. Ixili. 15) (8). This is the 
sphere of the adoring higher church (4) of the sons of God, DoN ‘33; comp. Ps. 
xxix. 1, 9 (5), but especially Ixxxix. 6-8, where the sons of God are called the 
congregation of the saints, D'Wp Tap, who are constantly praising the wonders 
of Divine grace, with special reference in this passage to His gracious counsel in 
the choice of the house of David. Their near relation to God is shown ver. 7, 
where they are designated as D'W7P 1D (the council of the saints), When, then, 
it is said in this passage v. 7 sq., ‘‘ God is greatly to be feared in the council of 
His saints, and to be had in reverence of all them that are about Him; O Lord 
God of Hosts, who is like unto Thee ?’’ the reference of this name of God to the 
angelic host is unmistakable. The heavenly hosts do not appear as literally an 
assembly of heavenly councillors—a divan, as some have represented the matter 
—either here or in the vision of the heavenly assize, Dan. vii. 9 sqq. (6). The 
meaning of this passage is rather, that the heavenly hosts, as the appointed 
instruments of executing God’s judgments, are also to be the witnesses of His 
counsels (7). So, too, the heavenly host appear, 1 Kings xxii. 19 sqq., Job i. sq., 
assembled around the Lord, not that He may take counsel with them, but that 
they may announce to Him their execution of His behests (comp, Zech, i. 8 sqq. 
concerning the celestial horsemen who walk to and fro through the earth), and 
receive His further commands. 

Secondly—and this is the point of view in which the heavenly host is chiefly 
represented—they are the messengers of God (D287), the instruments of ex- 
ecuting His willin grace and in judgment for the deliverance of His people 
and the subjugation of His enemies; see Ps. ciii. 20 sq., cxlviii. 2, This 
implies that God’s government is carried on by the means of personal and living 
powers. Divine providence is, generally speaking, a living activity, everywhere 
present, seeing and knowing all things (7) ; hence it is symbolically designated, 
Zech. iv. 10 (comp. Ps. cxxxix. 7), as the seven eyes of God which run to and 
fro throughout the whole earth. All the powers and elements of nature sub- 
serve this providence, as it is expressed (according to the probable construction) 
in Ps. civ. 4: ‘‘He makes the winds His messengers, the flames of fire His ser- 
vants’’ (comp. § 61, note 4). But for the purposes of His kingdom and for the 
special service of His people, He has chosen the heavenly spirits, who are the 
companions of man ; comp. as chief passages, ¢.g. xci. 11, xxxiv. (8). But here, 
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too, the heavenly host is represented as a Divine army ; in Gen. xxxii. 2, a camp 
of God (7) being spoken of as surrounding and protecting Jacob, with which 
comp. 2 Kings vi. 16, Josh. v. 14 sq. Still further with regard to the employment of 
the heavenly host as the messengers of God, the following passages should be observed : 
in Zech. iii. 7, it is said to Joshua the high priest, that God will give him leaders 
from among the angels that stand before him ; comp. also Job v. 1. Especially 
important also is the passage in the speech of Elihu, xxxiii, 23. We do not 
quote this passage, as many do, in support of the doctrine of angels of a higher 
rank. The yp INI, angelus interpres, ANI M8 is not the angel of unparalleled 
dignity raised above a thousand others,—the angel of the covenant (as many, in- 
cluding Schlottman and Delitzsch, understand),—but an angel out of the thou- 
sand, i.e. such an one as God has a thousand of, yr here signifying not his rep- 
resentation of man before God, but that he is the interpreter of God’s will to 
man. He is sent by God to show to fallen man his uprightness [or duty], é.e. to 
lead him to repentance and sincere confession of sin, that so he may, according 
to ver. 24, find favor with God. In opposition to Satan, whose occupation it is 
to ruin men, Job i., God has thousands of angels whose business it is to be active 
in the deliverance of human souls. 

Thirdly, the hosts of heavenly spirits are also appointed to be His attendant 
witnesses, and partially His instruments when He appears in His royal and judicial 
glory. This is already alluded to, Deut. xxxiii. 2, the sense of the passage natu- 
rally being, not that the angelic host remained in heaven, but that they were wit- 
nesses of those revelations in which they themselves took an active part, the 
Lord appearing as lawgiver in the midst of His heavenly host. Comp. Ps. lxviil. 
17, where God is represented as seated upon His throne on Zion, surrounded by 
the chariots or cavalry of the angelic hosts. The expression Drie 13}, here 
used, places the latter in the light of a heavenly band of warriors whom God is 
leading to battle against His enemies, and for the protection of His people. The 
connection of the name Jehovah Zebaoth with this notion is shown especially by 
Isa. xxxi. 4 (9); and hence it is plain in what sense this name is to be regarded 
as designating Jehovah as the God of battles. Lastly, the heavenly host form 
Jehovah’s retinue at the final revelation of His judgment. The heavenly hosts are 
the heroes whom, according to Joel iii. 11, He leads down into the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat ; they are the saints with whom, according to Zech. xiv. 5, He ap- 
pears upon the Mount of Olives in the decisive hour of the last conflict of the 
covenant people. Compare the description of the procession of the heavenly 
otpareipara, Rev, xix. 14. 


(1) The two last expressions have already been discussed in § 61. . 

(2) Ps. xi. 4: “The Lord is in His holy temple, the Lord’s throne is in 
heaven.”’ 

(3) Mic. i. 2: ‘‘The Lord from His holy temple; ... the Lord cometh forth 
out of His place.” Hab. ii. 20: ‘‘ The Lord is in His holy temple: let all the 
world keep silence before Him.” Zech. ii. 13: “Be silent, O all flesh, before the 
Lord: for He riseth up out of His holy habitation.”’ Isa, Ixiii, 15: “ Look down 
from heaven, and behold from the habitation of Thy holiness and Thy glory.”’ 

(4) What was said Isa. vi. of the adoring seraphim, on which see § 199, be- 
longs here. 


(5) Ps. xxix. 1; The angels are called sons of God (comp. § 61, note 2), who 
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give to the Lord glcry and strength ; it is of them that it is said, ver. 5, that while 
the voice of the Lord goes forth in the storm over the whole earth, ‘‘in His tem- 
ple all speak of His honor.’’? (Luther’s transl., ‘‘ all speak, Honor !’’) 

(6) Dan. iv. 17, indeed, differs in this respect. But here Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he speaks of a ‘‘ decree of the (heavenly) watchers’”’ and ‘‘the word of the holy 
ones,’’ is giving utterance to a purely heathen notion, for which Dan. v. 21 after- 
ward substitutes the correct expression, ‘‘ decree of the Most High.”’ 

(7) See the description of the cherubim, § 119. 

(8) Ps. xci. 11: ‘‘ The Lord gives His angels charge of the pious man, to keep 
him in all his ways.’’ And xxxiv. 7: ‘‘The angel of the Lord encamps round 
about them that fear Him.”’ 

(9) Ewald, History of the People of Israel, iii. p. 62, relies chiefly upon the passage 
cited, and is inclined to consider the meaning of the name which makes it desig- 
nate God as Him who comes with all His heavenly hosts to help the armies of 
Israel, as the original one. He thinks, also, that the name took its rise at some 
time when the army of Israel, strengthened by the hosts of the Lord descending 
from heaven for their help, put their enemies to flight. [Comp. also Lehre von 
Gott, ii. p. 8339.] The passage is certainly a chief passage, but still only one of 
the chief passages. 


§ 198. 
Result with respect to the Name Jehovah Sabaoth. 


In summing up what has been said, we find that the signijicance of the doctrine of 
Jehovah Sabaoth consists in the fact that it teaches us to recognize not only the 
supermundane power and glory of the living God, but also makes Him known to us 
as interposing, according to His free and sovereign will, in the affairs of the world, 
and therefore not bound to the elements or forces of nature which obey Him ; but as 
having, on the contrary, not only these but also the spiritual powers of the heavenly 
world at His disposal for the execution of His will on earth (1). Hence this name 
not only expresses the contrast between Himself and a deification of the heavenly 
bodies, but also the general contrast between Himself and those heathen deities 
which are absorbed in nature and the world. Thus the contemplation of the Lord 
of the heavenly hosts is expanded to that of the Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe. 
So (according to what was remarked, § 195) Ps. xxiv. 10; Isa. vi. 3, li. 15, liv. 5 
(2) ; Amos ix. 5, etc. The chief passage, however, in this respect is Jer. x. 16 
in its connection with vers. 1-10. The name, however, as more nearly defining 
the idea of Jehovah (comp. what is said on this subject, § 41), refers pre-eminent- 
ly to the regal acts of God, especially so far as these concern His battles, 
victories, and other manifestations of Divine sovereignty for the protection of His 
covenant people in opposition to a world which strives against them, as is proved 
by numerous passages in the Psalms and prophets; comp. besides those above 
cited, Ps. xlvi. 7, 11, lxxx. 7, 14. The absence of the name from the monu- 
ments of the Hhokhma is explained by the circumstance that these do not relate 
to the revelation of the kingdom of God ; while its absence from the Pentateuch 
is accounted for by the inconsiderable part played by the heavenly hosts in com- 
parison with the angel of the Lord (§ 61).—The element of Divine transcendency 
latent in the name, is subsequently embodied in the Divine appellation, ‘‘the God 
of heaven,’”’ which occurs Dan. ii. 37, 44, and in some passages of the Books of 
Esther and Nehemiah. 
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(1) [Schrader (‘‘ Der ursprungliche Sinn des Gottesnamens Jahve’’ in the Jahrb. 
fiur protest. Theol. 1875) designates this explanation of the name as ‘‘ the entirely ex- 
ternal conglomerate of almost all the principal attempts which are generally 
made to explain it.’’ But it is certainly a fact that both stars and angels are re- 
garded in the Old Testament as belonging to the army of God. Whether in the 
Fiebrew mind the expression ‘‘ God of hosts” designated both must be decided 
by an examination of the passages in which it occurs, and nota priori. The result 
is stated in the text. It cannot be maintained that the plural M)82¥ cannot 
properly be used of the hosts of stars and angels, since the angels are mentioned 
in such passages as Deut. xxxiii. 2 and Dan. vii. 10 in such a manner that the idea 
of hosts is very naturally implied, and since in Ps. ciii. 21 hosts of angels are 
actually spoken of. The grounds on which Schrader would get rid of this plural 
are entirely insufficient. That the plural MINI¥ in the few other passages in 
which it occurs, is used only of earthly armies is not decisive, since no internal 
reason can be shown for not employing it in relation to heavenly hosts. The as- 
sertion therefore, that ‘‘the name cannot, according to the usus loquendi of the Old 
Testament, have any other signification than God of the earthly armies,’’ rests upon 
a weak foundation. Schrader’s explanation is simple, and gives a unity of mean- 
ing,but it is imperfectly or not at allin harmony with many passages of the Old 
Testament, and he has not once made the attempt to show that his view satisfies the 


connections in which the name occurs. | 
(2) In Isa. liv. 5, ‘‘ The God of the whole earth shall He be called,’’ corre- 


sponds with ‘‘ The Lord of hosts is His name.”’ 


§ 199. 
Angels of Higher Order and Special Office. 


The later prophetical books speak of angels of higher order and special calling among 
the heavenly host. The cherubim, treated of in § 119, where it was remarked that 
they never appear as ministering spirits, are not among these. Some have also 
regarded the seraphim as merely symbolical beings, to be classed with the cheru- 
bim, since their characteristic features are combined with those of the cherubim 
in the description of the celestial living creatures (tsa) in Rev. iv. 8. [Comp. 
Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 36, 40-42, who takes the position that the popular 
notion of the seraphim as angels is to be rejected.—D.] Thus eg. Hiivernick 
(Theologie des Alten Testaments, p. 95) regards the seraphim, who represent the 
ideal creation under the form of light or fire, as a modification of the cherubim. 
But in the chapter in question (Isa, vi.) the only passage in which they occur, 
ver. 6, rather suggests the ministry of angels ; though seraphim here cannot be 
said entirely to correspond with the angelus interpres in Zechariah and Daniel, for 
they do not interpose as organs of revelation between Jehovah and the prophet, who 
in ver. 8 is conscious that the Divine call is a direct one. The symbolism of their 
appearance is very simple. With two wings they cover their faces,—to indicate 
that even the most exalted spirits cannot bear the full vision of the Divine glory; 
with two they cover their feet,—to symbolize their reverence ; with two they 
fly,—to express the swiftness with which they execute the Divine commands. 
In other respects they are evidently represented in human form ; for faces, hands, 
and feet are spoken of, There is not a trace of the serpent form ; and the com- 
bination of the name by which they are called with that of the poisonous kind of 
serpent called *)¥ is inadmissible, if only because it is impossible, according to the 
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Old Testament view, to make the serpent a symbol of anything sacred (2). The 
derivation of the name from the root 4}, to burn, would seem to be favored by the 
particular recorded ver. 7, where the seraph, as the divinely-appointed instrument 
for the expiation and purification of the prophet’s mouth, appears with celestial 
fire, were it not that the meaning of the verbal root is active, to consume by fire 
(not to glow with heat, or anything similar). Hence the tracing of the word, as 
by many earlier writers, especially Steudel, Theologie des A. T. p. 225, to the 
Arabic root sharupha (nobilis fuit), whence comes shariphun (noble), is still, to 
say the least, equally admissible (3). According to this derivation, the seraphim 
_would be thus designated as being the most exalted among celestial spirits, and 
might be regarded as the angelic princes, DW, subsequently mentioned in the 
Book of Daniel, though the name would also correspond to the designation of 
angels in general, as 0°73, Ps. Ixxviii. 25, and MD "752, Ps. ciii. 20 (4). 

The seven angels mentioned in Ezek. ix. as sent forth to execute the Divine sen- 
tence of extermination upon idolatrous Jerusalem, next come under consideration. 
The passage, indeed, by no means implies that there is a band of seven angels 
whose special vocation it is to be the watchmen and guardians of Jerusalem. For 
the number seven is here, as elsewhere in the Old Testament, the sign that a Divine 
operation is being completed, viz. in this passage the Divine judgment now ad- 
vancing to its close, and there is no necessity for having recourse to the seven. 
planet gods of the Babylonians (comp. Diodor. Biblioth. ii. 30) and the seven 
Amshaspands [angels of love and holiness] of the Persians. This heathen notion 
might rather be regarded as the foundation for the passage Tob. xii. 15 concern- 
ing the seven holy angels : of rpocavagépovor tag mpocevyas TOV dyiwy Kal elomopevovTae 
dvoruov rie d6En¢ Tov dyiov, though this might also be founded on this vision of 
Ezekiel. It is, however, significant that in Ezekiel aseventh angel, distinguished 
by his high-priestly robe of linen, whose office it is to set a mark upon those who 
are to be delivered from the judgment about to be inflicted, comes forward before 
the other six who are to execute this judgment. This angel of special dignity 
corresponds to the horseman who, in the vision of Zech, i. 8, stands among the 
myrtle trees ( which symbolize the covenant people), and is evidently the chief 
over those who runto and fro through the earth, To him they bring their 
report ; and he, upon receiving it, intercedes with the Lord of Hosts for Jerusalem. 
He seems also to be identical with the angel of the Lord in Zech. ch. iii., before 
whom Satan stands to accuse Joshua. Ini. 12 he is distinguished from Jehovah, 
while he yet appears in the scene in ch. iii. as His representative, where the 
words spoken are now said to be the words of Jehovah, now of this angel,—thus 
recalling the Malakh of the Pentateuch (§ 59 s8q.). His superior rank is especially 
evident when he is compared with the °3 1370 qNNn, the angelus interpres of 
Zechariah, who interprets to this prophet the meaning of the visions vouchsafed 
to him, but who is never regarded as the representative of Jehovah. It is very 
remarkable that, as Baumgarten (Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja, i. p. 68) very 
justly observes, this angel, in whom is the name of Jehovah, withdraws from the 
history of revelation so long as Israel is under a visible ruler of the house of 
David ; but now, when this visible rule is abrogated, an invisible ruler again ap- 
pears, and attains a more concrete form, combined with personal agency, though 


at the same time distinguished from God. 
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In what has hitherto been said, the names of the angels have not yet been touched 
on: these, viz. Osan and oxy23, first appear in Daniel. To begin with the 
latter, Ox'13, i.e. man of God, is said in the Book of Daniel to be the angel 
who explains the visions to Daniel, viii. 16, ix. 21, thus answering to the angelus 
interpres of Zechariah. It is, however, the Oxo of the Book of Daniel who 
apparently corresponds to the angel of the Lord in Zechariah, the horseman 
among the myrtle trees, who advocates the cause of the covenant people. He is 
called, x. 18, ‘‘one of the chief princes” (DWN OWT IW) ; and xii.1, ‘the 
great prince which standeth for the sons of thy people’’ (23-0. wT bata) Ww 
qv); and in x. 21, briefly, ‘your prince”’ (021”). But nothing is said, at 
least in the Book of Daniel, of Michael being, like the ancient angel of the covenant 
(the bearer of the DW, of the Divine side of revelation), the descent of the Divine 
nature into the sphere of the creature. It is certainly true that the later Jewish 
theology identified Michael with the shekhina (5), while among moderns Hengsten- 
berg identifies him with the Logos. Even his name is said by the latter to show 
that we should not seek for Michael in the region of the finite. The name, he 
says, signifies, Who is like me, who am God, in whom God’s glory is mani- 
fested ? OND", however, actually appears, and that pretty frequently, in the 
Old Testament as the name of a man, from Num. xiii. 13 to Ezra viii. 8. For 
the rest, this name of the prince of the angels does not imply chiefly (as Caspari, 
Ueber Micha, p. 15, insists) a humble acknowledgment of the Divine incompar- 
ableness on the part of the angel, but is an actual statement concerning the 
angel himself, and expresses the irresistibility of him to whom God gives the power 
to execute His behests (6). 

But another appearance in the Book of Daniel now claims our attention. Ac- 
cording to ch. x., a man, called neither angel nor prince, but quite indefinitely 
IN-WN, appears to Daniel on the bank of the Tigris. This appearance, before 
which his human nature threatens to succumb, is, as already remarked, not 
Gabriel. It is the same person who at Ulai, viii. 15-17, commands Gabriel to 
interpret to Daniel the vision he had received,—the same who, xii. 7, guarantees 
by a solemn oath the fulfilment of the Divine counsel. It is obvious that this 
appearance must be identified with him who, vii. 13 (comp. especially x. 16, 18), 
comes as a son of man in the clouds of heaven to receive dominion over all nations, 
i.e. the Messiah (see below), the description of the glorified Christ, Rev. i. 13-15, 
being also taken from Dan. x. 5 sqq. (7). We next meet in the Book of Daniel 
with the remarkable phenomenon that the ancient Malakh becomes, on the one 
hand, the angel Michael, who, though highly exalted among the angels, is still 
hypostatically distinct from Jevovah ; while, on the other, One appears whom 
Michael serves as a helper. That dominion over the earth should be given to 
this Being, is quite consistent with the description given in ch. x. This unnamed 
Being declares, ver. 13, that he has already contended with 019 mia9n nw, the 
prince of the kingdom of Persia, that Michael then came to help him, and that 
thus he remained the conqueror of the kings of Persia. In ver. 20 sq. he proceeds 
to say that he is about to depart again to fight with the 019 1, the prince of 
Persia, that then the |)!" W, the prince of Greece, will also come, and that none will 
help him against these two except 02 qv oxD?, Michael your prince. It is quite 
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erroneous to suppose the princes of Persia and Greeee to be earthly kings 
(Hivernick and others),—the W of Persia being in fact distinguished from the 
kings of Persia. They are angels in whom the power of Persia and Greece, which 
exalted itself against the kingdom of God and strove to frustrate His counsel, is 
personiyied ; and whether they are regarded as tutelary powers or as representatives 
of the national spirit, is a matter of comparative indifference.— What has already 
been advanced will help to facilitate the explanation of the passage with which 
we shall close this subject, viz. Isa. xxiv. 21. In that day, says the prophet (in 
which the secular power shall be humbled), ‘the Lord shall punish the host of 
the high ones on high (010193 DWNT IY) and the kings of the earth upon the earth, 
and they shall be gathered together as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall 
be shut up in the prison, and after many days shall they be visited ” (8). And 
first, the theory which regards the 0/97 83¥ as only the high and powerful ones 
of earth must be rejected, for 01793 is evidently antithetical to mown dy, What 
is here spoken of is, on the contrary, a judgment in the invisible world corre- 
sponding to the judgment upon the mighty ones of earth. This judgment in the 
invisible world, viewed in the light cast upon it by the passage in Daniel, is a 
judgment inflicted upon the spiritual powers in heaven who represent and answer 
to the earthly powers. [If the expression ‘‘high ones on high’’ is understood of 
stars (personified) or angels, or both, regarded and worshipped by the heathen as 
heavenly powers, of whom punishment is figuratively predicated, no literal 
punishment of angels is taught in the passage—D.] We find, then, already in 
the Old Testament, the doctrine further developed in the New, that the dispensa- 
tions and judgments of God upon earth are closely connected with corresponding 
events in the higher world of spirits (9). 


(1) [Riehm (art. ‘‘ Seraph’’ in his Handwérterbuch) holds that the conception 
of the seraphim was developed from that of the cherubim, and that they were 
really cherubim conceived of more as angels, and not as bearers, but heralds 
of the holy majesty of God in the praises they offered. | , 

(2) The reference of the seraphim to the Egyptian Serapis has only the value of 
amere fancy. [It isadvanced by Hitzig, p. 46 sq., who also maintains that the 
conception of the Seraphim is connected with the worship of the serpent, and 
with the serpent mentioned in Num. xxi. 9. Against this comp. Riehm in the 
article just cited. ] : 

(3) So also Schultz, Alttest. Theol., p. 579, ‘ Princes.” ; : 

(4) Hofmann (in his Schriftbeweis, il. p. 376) regards the seraphim after this 
last manner. His identification of them, however, with the 0°91N is utterly 
improbable. ‘ 

(5) Compare the passages in Meuschen, WV. T. ew Talmude Wlustratum, p. 717 
sqq., where Adhonai, Michael, and Shekhina are considered identical. It is said, 
e.g., that the three angels who visited Abraham were Michael, Gabriel, and 
Raphael, and that Michael is the same as Adhonai. 

(6) It is quite certain, notwithstanding all that Hengstenberg says, that in Jude, 
ver. 9, and Rev. xii. 7 sqq., Michael is not identified with the Son of God. See, 
in opposition to Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Weissagung und LErfiillung, i. p. 127 
sqq. ; Schriftbeweis, ii. p. 340 sqq. } 

(7) This view, which is found among the older theologians, especially Chr. B. 
Michaelis (Uberiores adnot. in Dan. p. 372), is advocated among moderns, partic- 
ularly by Schmieder (in von Gerlach’s Bibelwerk), Hilgenfeld (Die jidische Apok- 


alyptik, p. 47 sqq.), and Keil. 
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(8) It cannot be with certainty decided whether the meaning of the last word 
(1p8, in Niph.) is: they shall be reserved for the final judgment, to which 2 Pet. 


ii. 4 and Jude 6 are parallel; or, they are shut up for a season and then liberated, 
which sense is favored by the parallel expression in Isa. xxi. ab 


(9) Post-canonical Jewish writings teach the doctrine of tutelary spirits of whole 
nations. The LXX have introduced this notion into Deut. xxxii. 8, where they 
translate dre dueuépilev 6 byprorog éOvn, Oo dvéorerpev viov¢ Addu, éotyoEv Opia é0vov Kata 
apiuov ayyédwv Geov (Hebrew : Ose? 123 35027). As seventy heathen nations 
were enumerated in the table of nations, so were there supposed to be seventy 
angels, one for each nation and language. Two more names of angels are men- 
tioned in the Old Testament Apocrypha, viz. Raphael in the Book of Tobit (the 
name—God heals—referring to the contents of the book), and Uriel in the Fourth 
Book of Ezra. According to a Rabbinical statement, the names of angels ascend- 
erunt in manu Israelis ex Babylone ; and this may be correct, inasmuch as Baby- 
lonian notions seem to have exercised an influence upon the subsequent devel- 
opment of angelology, especially in the Apocrypha. 


§ 200. 


The Doctrine of Satan. 


Among the angels, the sons of God (OTONN ‘3, as they are called in the Book 
of Job) who appear before Jehovah, we meet, in certain passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, viz. in the prologue to the Book of Job, in Chronicles, and Zechariah, with 
an angel called }OW, of crafty and hostile disposition toward the covenant people and 
all wno fear God, seeking to deprive them of the favor of God, but only suffered to 
act as His instrument. The word {QW is properly an appellative, meaning an enemy, 
an adversary: it is thus used, Num. xxii. 22, of the angel who obstructs the way 
of Balaam; and in Ps. cix. 6, where Luther incorrectly translates it as a proper 
name, Satan, as }0)W, ver. 29 of the same psalm, shows, [The marginal rendering 
of A. V. is to be preferred, an adversary.—D. | 

To exhibit the internal connection between the doctrine of Satan and the other doc- 
trines of the Old Testament, we begin with two parallel passages, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 
and 1 Chron, xxi. 1. We are here told that David had conceived the proud, and 
therefore God-displeasing, notion of numbering the people (comp. § 165). This 
is thus expressed in the older record, 2 Sam. : ‘‘ The wrath of God moved David 
(MDM) to say, Go, number Israel.”? The later account (1 Chron.) says: “* Satan 
stood up against Israel, and moved David.’? Thus that which is by the older rec- 
ord directly referred to Divine agency, viz. that external manifestation of an in- 
ward sin (here David’s pride), which is necessary in order to judgment being in- 
flicted upon it (comp. § 54. 2), is by the later account attributed to a hostile spirit, 
to whom God gives the power of using the guilty inclinations of man to cause 
him to fall. Here, then, we again meet with the same fact which we encountered 
in the doctrine of the angels, viz. that the later record brings into greater prom- 
inence those powers which are the instruments of the Divine providence. But 
even in the older accounts, that Divine causality which is active in human sin 
is distinguished from the ordinary Divine agency ; comp. the passage 1 Sam, 
xvi. 14-28, already briefly noticed in § 65. When the Spirit of the Lord, 1) 
mM, departed from Saul on account of his sin, an evil spirit from the Lord 
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troubled him, 7/7! NXD HY ~N1, which evil spirit is afterward called, ver. 15, 
i aa) DN, and more ‘briefly, ver. 23, DTON-M, Thus we find that a 
Divine [i.e. a divinely permitted] agency, differing from the Divine life-giving 
principle active in the world, rules in the domain of sin, and especially in the 
province of obduracy. Other passages also point to such potencies appointed by 
God to be the instruments of the Divine wrath. Thus we are told, Isa. xix. 14, 
that God had mingled a D’y)y 11, a perverse spirit, in the heart of the Egyp- 
tians, which, as a matter of judgment, would render them capable of acting only 
in a perverse manner. To such passages belong also those in which the wrath 
of God is spoken of as a cup, of which they are compelled to drink who have in- 
curred His judgment ; comp. as the chief passage, Ps. Ixxv. 8 ; also Jer. xxv. 15 
sqq., Isa. li. 17, Ps. lx. 3. The transition hence to the doctrine of Satan is 
made by the passage 1 Kings xxii. 19 sqq. Micaiah the prophet relates a vision 
to the kings Ahab and Jehoshaphat. He saw the Lord sitting upon His heavenly 
throne, and all the host of heaven standing on His right hand and on His left. 
The Lord asks who will persuade Ahab to undertake, for his ruin, 7.¢. that he 
may meet his death, a war against the Syrians. Then the spirit (MI, incorrectly 
translated ‘‘a spirit’) comes forth from among the heavenly host, and says : I will 
persuade him. The Lord says: Wherewith? The spirit answers: I will bea 
“py 14 (a lying spirit) in the mouth of all his prophets. The Lord says: Thou 
shalt persuade him, and also prevail; go and do so. Here, then, that power 
which is instrumental in bringing about the Divine judgment hovers between per- 
sonification [or figurative imagery] and proper personal existence. The advance to 
the actual doctrine of Satan is not, however, made by merely representing the 
principle which tempts man to sin as concrete personality, but consists especially 
in the fact that Satan, though absolutely dependent on the Divine will with re- 
gard to what he effects, acts from a disposition hostile toman, This is hinted, 1 
Chron. xxi. 1, in the standing up of Satan against Israel, and still more promi- 
nently brought forward in the prologue to Job, ch. i.sqq. It is true that Satan 
there appears in the midst of the DONT 23 [the sons of God,or angels] ; but he 
comes from a wandering excursion over the earth, which he has evidently 
undertaken from hostility to men. It is evident that he does not question 
Job’s righteousness for the sake of affording an occasion for confirming it, 
which is the purpose of God’s counsel, but because he hopes that Job’s 
piety will not endure temptation, and that he will thus cease to be an object of 
the Divine complacency. That he may bring calamity upon Job, the Lord allows 
Satan the free disposal not only of the elements,—the tempest, and the fire of 
heaven,—but also of human beings (the nomadic hordes), and. at length he is per- 
mitted to smite him witha most terrible disease. But he is obliged to obtain 
from God the power of effecting all this ; and the limit to the injury he is allowed 
to inflict is set by the will of God ; comp. ii. 6. 

Of special significance, however, is the position of Satan with respect to the cov- 
enant people. This is shown with particular clearness in Zech. iii., while it is also 
priefly alluded to 1 Chron. xxi. The vision in Zechariah is as follows :—Joshua 
the high priest stands in unclean garments before the angel of the Lord, and Satan 
starids at his right hand to accuse him. The Lord repels with threats the accusa- 
tions of Satan, acquits the high priest, and commands him, as a token of his 
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acquittal, to put on clean festal garments. This passage has been by some expos- 
itors most erroneously referred to the slanders uttered against the people and 
Joshua at the Persian court ; for how could an accusation to the Persian king be 
possibly represented by the prophet as being at the same time an accusation to 
the Lord? The high priest is the representative of the people (1). He is accused 
before the Lord, not on account of his own sins as an individual, but in his capac- 
ity of high priest. His priestly garments are defiled. Satan affirms that for this 
sinful people there is no valid mediation before God ; that Israel is rejected because 
there is no longer an atonement for them. The Lord will, however, have pity, 
according to ver. 2, on this brand plucked from the fire, the remnant of His 
- people, and will not regard their sin. He therefore causes the high priest to be 
clothed in clean garments, thus acknowledging the validity of the high-priestly 
mediation, though with an intimation, ver. 8, that the perfect atonement for the 
people is to be effected only by the Messiah. Thus the work of Satan is to ques- 
tion the forgiveness, the justification of the church, in which sense he is called, 
Rev. xii. 10, ‘‘ the accuser of our brethren.’? Hence he is here represented as the 
opposite of the angel of the Lord, who, according to Zech. i. 12 (like the high 
priest on earth), stands before the Lord to intercede for the people. With respect 
also to his agency among men, Satan, who desires (Job i.) to destroy the souls of 
men (see the particulars, § 197), forms a contrast to the yoo AX, Job xxxiii. 23, 
whose occupation it is to excite men to repentance and confession of sin, that their 
souls may be rescued from destruction. 

The allusion just made to the organic connection between the doctrine of Satan 
and other Old Testament doctrines, testifies decidedly against the theory which 
derives it from the Persian religion (1). Quite apart from the fact that in pre- 
Babylonian times, to which the Book of Job must unquestionably be referred (2), 
the notion of Persian influence is inconceivable, the Satan of the Old Testament 
does not have essential characteristics which must be present to justify a com- 
parison with Ahriman. [For] the monism of the Old Testament utterly excludes 
the admission of a hostile principle opposed from eternity to God ; nor does it 
know as yet of a kingdom of darkness over which Satan presides with relative 
independence. The Satan of the Old Testament is not as yet the dpywv Tov xéouov 
of the Mew Testament, which discloses the B46) rod carava only along with the 
completion of revelation. The New Testament doctrine of the xéouoc, and of its 
antagonism to the kingdom of God, finds its parallel in the Old Testament in the 
conflict between the secular monarchies and the kingdom of God in Israel; but 
though (as we have seen in the preceding section) this conflict is in Dan. x. 
and Isa. xxiv. connected with occurrences in the world of spirits, Satan does 
not appear upon the scene, 

Of other evil angels nothing is distinctly taught in the Old Testament. By Aancel, 
Lev. xvi., we must probably understand, according to what was said, Part I. 
(§ 140), an evil spiritual power whom we may (with Hengstenberg) connect with 
the Satan of the later books, though in the Old Testament itself the middle terms 
necessary to prove the connection of the two do not exist. 

It is true that the destroyers (0°22), who are in Job xxxiii. 22 contrasted with 
the yon aNdn, must probably be referred not to fatal diseases, but to angels ; this 
does not, however, imply that the Old Testament teaches the doctrine of a special 
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class of angels of death, like the angel of death (Samael) of the later Jewish the- 
ology. Itis not the nature of these angels, but the Divine commission, which makes | 
them destroyers. So also in Ps. lxxviii. 49, the Dy Palys) are not evil angels, whe 
would have been called Dy) D870, but angeli malorum, angels of evil, who min- 
istered in the Egyptian plagues as the instruments of God, the collective concep- 
tion of the NWN, who, according to Ex. xii. 13, 23, executes the last judgment 
upon the Egyptians, but who, as the “Nw N70, 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 1 Chron. xxi. 
15, comp. Isa. xxxvii. 36, is the angel of the Lord (8). The spectral being m9"? 
Isa. xxxiv. 14, ze. nocturna [A. V. sereech-owl, better night monster], regarded by 
the Talmudists as a demon who specially lies in wait [by night] for children, and 
the O' YYW, xiii. 21, by which goat-footed demons are usually understood, cannot 
of course be comprised in the category of evil angels, apart from the fact that not 
a word is said in these passages concerning the real existence of such sprites (4). 
[They were probably mere creatures of the popular superstition.—D.] 


(1) [Comp. the judgment of Ewald (Lehre von Gott, ii. p, 298 sq.) : ‘‘ Down to 
Zech. iii. 3, the whole conception of Satan in its origin and significance is so 
purely Hebraistic, that nothing can be more groundless and preposterous than to 
derive it from abroad. To suppose, as has been done of late, that a Persian 
origin of Satan is firmly established is entirely unhistorical and without founda- 
tion.’’ Hitzig also observes, p. 66 : ‘‘ The idea of Satan might very well proceed 
from the national development of theological thought.’?] 

(2) [Comp. Strack in Zéckler, i. p. 157 sqq.] ; ; 

(3) The saying of Ode (De angelis, p. '741), Dewm ad puniendos malos homines 
mittere bonos angelos, et ad castigandos pios usurpare malos, may so far be recog- 
nized as Old Testament doctrine. ; 

(4) The later Jewish theology, on the contrary, presents us with a fully devel- 
oped demonology, traces of which are found in the Asmodeus of the apocryphal 
Book of Tobit. 





SECOND DIVISION. 
MAN’S RELIGIOUS AND MORAL RELATION TO GOD, 


I. DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE CEREMONIAL AND THE MORAL LAW. 
§ 201. 


The ceremonial and moral precepts are (as has been shown in Part I. § 84) in 
the Mosaic law co-ordinate. The object and meaning of the law are, however, 
shown, as was there pointed out, on the one hand, by the motives set forth for 
fulfilling the commands; on the other, by the fact that even the ceremonial 
ordinances are everywhere translucent with a spiritual meaning. Hence it is but 
a result of that tuition of the law which advances from the outer to the inner, 
that prophecy should carry out the distinction between the ceremonial and the 
moral law, and emphatically declare that the performance of the external 
ordinances of the law, and especially the offering of sacrifice, were, as merely 
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outward acts, worthless ; that the will of God aimed at the sanctification of the 
heart and the surrender of the will toGod ; and that the observance of the 
ceremonial law had no value except as the expression of a godly disposition. The 
words of Samuel to Saul (1 Sam. xv. 22, § 164, and note 3) may in this respect, | 
as we have already remarked, be regarded as the programme of prophecy. The 
same thought forms the theme of many prophetic addresses ; comp. as chief pas- 
sages Hos. vi. 6, Amos v. 21 sqq., Isa. i. 11 sqq., lviil. 3 sqq., Jer. v. 20, vii. 21 
sqq., xiv. 12, Mic. vi., 6 sqq. (1). . Many passages in the Psalms also declare 
obedience to the Divine will, the thwarting of self-will and pride, and the strug- 
gle for the purification of the inner man, to be the sacrifice acceptable to God ; 
comp. Ps. xl. 7, 1., li. 18 sq. So, too, a godly life and all that appertains thereto 
is often the subject of psalms in which not a word is said of sacrifice ; see e.g. 
how purity of heart and conduct are brought forward, Ps. xxiv. 4-6, and xv., as 
the tokens by which the genuine covenant people are to be recognized. On the 
other hand, however, the experience of the Divine favor is, in the view of the 
Psalmist, connected with the sanctuary and its acts of worship, on which account 
these are the objects of delight and aspiration ; comp. xxvi. 7 sq., xxvii. 4, Ps. 
xlii. sq., lxiii, Ixxxiv. The latter contains a hint of the manner in which the 
protest of the prophets against the rites of worship must be regarded. According 
to a view frequently advanced, the prophets are said to have been opposed to 
sacrificial services in general, while Jeremiah in particular is declared to have 
denied to the whole sacrificial system the character of a Divine institution (so 
Hitzig, Graf, and others) ; see vi. 20, but especially vii. 22 sq. (2). These passages 
‘are not to be got over by the distinction that the private sacrifices of the law 
were for the most part voluntary, that the law merely prescribed the manner in 
which they should be offered (so Schmieder), and that the positive injunction of* 
sacrifice related chiefly to public offerings, of which Jeremiah was not here speak- 
ing. Nor can Jeremiah’s recognition of the ceremonial law be argued from the 
fact that he speaks so severely against the desecration of the Sabbath, since the 
commandment to hallow it is found in the Decalogue. If, however, Jeremiah had 
actually rejected the whole law of sacrifice, how comes he to have admitted sacrificial 
service into his announcement of the times of salvation, not only in xxxiii, 18,—a 
passage whose genuineness has been groundlessly disputed,—but also in xvii. 26, 
xxxi, 14, xxxiii. 11? The fact is, that in the passages above quoted from Jeremiah 
and others, a relative declaration is expressed as an absolute one, for the sake of lay- 
ing the whole stress upon one member of the sentence (3) : God so greatly desires 
heart service,—the demand of this is so entirely the main point,—that He is said 
not to desire sacrifice in comparison therewith. Burnt-offering and sacrifice He 
does not desire, in the sense in which a self-righteous generation, assuming that 
He needed such sacrifices, and thinking to satisfy Him by such an external per- 
formance, would offer them, Where, however, there is a right state of heart, and 
God therefore graciously accepts His people, external offerings are acceptable to 
Him as proofs of inward devotion (4). Hence the exhortation, Ps. iv. 5, ‘* Offer 
PJ¥ ‘3, sacrifices of righteousness’? (5), comp. Deut, xxxiii. 19 ; and hence Ps, li, 
which in ver, 18 declares a broken heart to be the true sacrifice, concludes, ver. 
20 sq., with the words : ‘‘ Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion ; build Thou the 
walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt Thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteous 
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ness, with burnt-offerings and whole burnt-offerings: then shall they offer 
Gallosks upon Thine altar.”” It was for this reason, too, that the prophets, as 
has been already shown with respect to Jeremiah, expressly assume that the 
church of the future will have an external ritual, onrt without sin-offerings 
(because sin is forgiven). Thus Deutero-Isaiah, ¢.g. Ixvi. 1-3, who declares that 
no temple is to be built by the sin-defiled mass of the pita and calls their 
sacrifices an abomination, yet predicts, lvi. 7, lx. 7, Ixvi. 20, for the new Jerusa- 
lem a new temple and a new sacrificial service [which are best understood, in 
accordance with the spiritual nature of Christianity, in a figurative sense.—D. ]. 

These considerations also sufficiently indicate the judgment to be formed upon 
the assertion that the above-mentioned prophets are opposed by other prophets 
who are charged with a one-sided Levitism, for insisting upon the observance of 
the ceremonial law, These latter are said to be Ezekiel, Daniel, and Malachi 
(comp. De Wette, Hinleitung, 6th ed. § 223, 8th ed. § 278). Ezekiel, it is true, 
does set a high value upon the external ordinances of the Mosaic law. And this 
is quite in keeping with the priestly character of this prophet, who emphatically de- 
clares, iv. 14, that he had never in his life eaten anything unclean ; who contends, 
as Jeremiah had also done (see above, and comp. also Isa, lviii. 18 sq.), for the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, ch, xx., as being a sign between Jehovah and His 
people, ver. 12; and who describes at great length in the prophecy, ch. xl.—xlviii., 
the restoration of the Levitical ritual upon a magnificent scale in the coming 
times of redemption, —a subject to which Jeremiah also briefly alludes. That he 
did not, however, regard sanctification as consisting in such externalism, is shown 
not only by his description of the righteous man (in ch. xviii.) as one whe prac~- 
tises no idolatry, commits no adultery or unchastity, is not harsh to his debtor, is 
merciful to the needy, and does not seek to enrich himself in unrighteous ways, 
but more especially by his predictions, hereafter to be considered, of the restora- 
tion of Israel as the covenant people. For the essential condition of this restora- 
tion is to be the outpouring of that Divine Spirit which shall create in them a new 
heart, xi. 19, xxxvi. 26, an inward conversion being thus reflected in these 
external ordinances. It must, moreover, be remembered how important the 
observance of these ritual observances was (as remarked § 188), especially during 
the captivity, as a means of fencing the people and protecting them against heathen- 
ism (6). It is true also that Malachi sternly rebukes transgressions in the matter of 
Divine worship, the offering of bad or defective sacrifices, i. 6-1i. 9, the fraudulent 
withholding of the temple dues, iii. 7-12; but he does so because the worldly 
and godless disposition of priests and people was manifested by such actions. 
Those sacrifices which the people, purified by judgments, shall offer in righteous- 
ness (71?'1¥3), shall be pleasant to the Lord, iii. 3 sq. 

Finally, with respect to the Book of Daniel, the attempt to show that it is op- 
posed to the older prophetical books, by its commendation of a legal externalism, 
is equally and utterly vain. Daniel abstains, i. 8 sqq., from partaking of the 
dainties of the royal table, because he considers them defiling,—not exactly in 
the sense in which, in the passage Hos. ix. 4 (elsewhere, § 136, and note 2, dis- 
cussed in a different connection), the food of thé people in captivity is called pol- 
luted (7), but undoubtedly because at the royal repasts it would be impossible to 
avoid violations of the Mosaic injunctions concerning different kinds of food, and ‘ 
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the eating of flesh sacrificed to idols; Equal strictness is, however, shown not 
only by Ezekiel, xxii, 26, xliv. 23, but also by Deutero-Isaiah, in the passages 
against the eating of swine’s flesh and other unclean animals, Ixv. 4, lxvi. 17. It 
has been also said to be a sign of the externalism of Daniel’s religion, that, ac- 


cording to vi. 17, he prayed three times daily, a custom alluded to so early as” 


Ps. lv. 17. This, however, can give offence to those only who consider it un- 
favorable to piety to have any set times of prayer, while the circumstance of his 
turning in prayer toward Jerusalem, as prescribed in 1 Kings viii. (comp. § 62), 
was now in the captivity a very natural expression of that yearning toward the 
holy city which every Israelite felt who believed in the Divine promises. The 
chief stress is, however, laid upon Dan. iv. 27, which is said to attribute a pro- 
pitiatory power to almsgiving. Daniel here says to Nebuchadnezzar: ‘* Where- 
fore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, and break off thy sins by 
righteousness (8), and thine _iniquities by showing mercy to the poor, if it may 
be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.’’ In thus speaking, however, he is not in- 
culcating a righteousness of dead works, but pointing out to Nebuchadnezzar 
the particulars in which especially his change of heart would be shown, just as 
when the Apostle Paul urged the heathen, Rom. ii. 7, xa? irouoviy Epyou ayabod 
Sdzav Kat tipyv Kad adOapolav Cyreiv : comp. ver.10. The exegesis which finds in 
Daniel the notion that sin might be expiated and prosperity insured by alms- 
giving, must also find in Isaiah (ch, lviii.)—the prophet to whom none have yet 
denied the spirit of genuine prophecy—that fasting is indeed displeasing to God, 
but that external acts of benevolence and the external observance of the Sabbath 
furnish a claim to Divine favor and constitute human righteousness ; whereas the 
prophet is only naming those external works in which genuine piety will be chiefly 
manifested. How far the Book of Daniel is from commending a righteousness of 
dead works, is best seen by the thoroughly penitential prayer, ch. ix., 4 sqq. 


(1) In Mic. vi. 6 sqq. the prophet says: ‘t Wherewith shall I come before Je- 
hovah, and bow myself before the most high God? shall I come before Him with 
burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? Will Jehovah be pleased with -thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ A similar 
testimony accompanies every restoration of outward worship from David on- 
ward. 

(2) In Jer. vi. 20, the prophet represents Jehovah as saying: ‘* Your burnt- 
offerings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices pleasing unto me ;’’ and vii. 22 
sq.: ‘‘I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices : 
but this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people: and walk ye in all the ways that I have com- 
manded you,’’ etc. [On the latter passage, which has largely been brought into 
discussion of late, especially in what has been written on the legislation in the 
Pentateuch, comp. on the one side Wellhausen, i. p. 61, and Duhm, p. 282; on 
the other side Bredenkamp, p. 102 sqq., and Orelli in his supplement to the article 
‘‘Opfercultus des A. T.’’ in Herzog, 2d ed. xi. p. 59. Bredenkamp has justly 
pressed the point, that since the recognition, by the supporters of the Graf school, 
of Jeremiah’s acquaintance with the book of the covenant and Deuteronomy ex- 
cludes the explanation of the passage according to which Jeremiah denies to the 
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sacrificial worship the character of a divine and Mosaic institution ; they must 
either, with Duhm, regard it as possible that one and the same Jeremiah 
‘*favored the drift of Deuteronomy, at least in general, and for this reason prob- 
ably was persecuted by the priests of his paternal city, Anathoth” (p. 282), and 
yet ‘‘rejected as well the external worship of God as the external reverence for 
him” (p. 231) ; or they must believe with Wellhausen, that Jeremiah in his youth 
contributed to the introduction of the (Deuteronomic) law, but subsequently de- 
clared with reference to this law: ‘‘the false pen of the scribes hath wrought for 
falsehood ” (i. p. 419, note). In opposition to the explanation given in the text, 
which is also supported by Orelli, Bredenkamp proposes another rendering, ac- 
cording to which "227-4y is not to be translated “ concerning,’’ which it can- 
not mean, but ‘‘on account of, for the sake of,’’ or what is still more preferable, 
he would read sa7-y or "133 ‘‘for my sake.’? The meaning would then be, 
that the offering and the accepting of sacrifices was not the aim of the divine 
command, but that the object of God was to secure moral obedience. ] 

(3) See how Winer, Grammatik des neutest. Sprachidioms, sec. 7, p. 462 8q., 
and Buttmann, Grammatik des neutest. Sprachgebrauchs, p. 306, elucidate this sub- 
ject by a series of examples. 

(4) As Samuel himself, according to the account in the First Book of Samuel, 
ministered at the sacrificial service. 

(5) In Ps. iv. 5, PT¥ is not itself the offering to be brought. 

(6) Ezekiel may have contributed not a little to the Levitical spirit which pre- 
vailed after the captivity, though its degeneration did not originate with him. (Art. 
“*Prophetenthum des A. T.’’) ; : , 

(7) The passage Hos. ix. 4 also shows the importance attributed to sacrifice 
even by Hosea, notwithstanding his rebuke of the opus operatum. 

(8) It is arbitrary to make MPT here exactly = alms giving. [The only ground 
for it is the fact that the Hebrew word is sometimes used to indicate a righteous- 
ness which exhibits itself in acts of kindness and love. The signification ‘‘alms’’ 
(Theod. Vulg.) for the Chaldee word occurs in the Targums and the Rabbinical 
books, but not in the Bible.—D. ] 


II. THE RUINOUS NATURE OF SIN. THE NEED OF A NEW DISPENSATION OF GRACE. 
§ 202. 


In proportion as a consciousness of the inwardness of the law’s requirements 
4s arrived at, will the conviction of sin become profound. It is in this respect that 
prophecy, by bringing into greater prominence the opposition in which the people 
stand to the electing and sanctifying purpose of their God, carries on the office of 
the law, nay, advances to the perception that that sanctification of the people at 
which the law aims, is unattainable during the present legal dispensation, and 
must, on the contrary, be effected by a new dispensation of grace. 

The tuition of the Jaw, making man conscious of the contrast he exhibits to the 
Divine will, by holding this will up before him as ina mirror, and effecting a 
conviction of sin by its testimony against the people, Deut. xxxi. 26,—this process 
is one which advances but gradually. We cannot expect at once to find in the 
Old Testament such an ériyvwoue duapriac as is expressed in Rom. vii. When the 
godly man of the Old Testament meditated on the law, and strove to live in 
obedience thereto, its first impression was a reviving one, Ps. xix. 8 sqq. ; Ps. cxix. 
He obtained, by its enlightening effect, a delight in the commandments of God, 
and thus the law in some sense became internal, as itis said, xxxvii, 31, ‘‘ The law 
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of his God is in his heart ;’’ and he attained something of-.that willing spirit, li. 
14, by which he could say, xl. 8, ‘‘I delight to do Thy will, O my God: yea, Thy 
law is within my heart.’’ But even in the psalm (xix.) already quoted, the praise 
of the law is combined, 13 sq., with a prayer for the pardon of secret sins of in- 
firmity and for preservation from presumptuous sins ; and thus a feeling of man’s 
failure to come up to the requirements of the law finds expression. When David, 
after falling into gross sin, prayed, li. 10, ‘‘ Create in me CTR) a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a firm spirit within me ;’’ and, ver. 12, ‘‘ Uphold me 
with a willing spirit,’’ comp. cxliii. 10, he expressed an acknowledgment that a 
Divine impartation of life, a transformation of heart, was needed if the inward 
state was to be conformed to the Divine will. 

Such an acknowledgment is made by prophecy. But it puts the question thus: 
How has the nation conformed to its Divine destination? How far has a community 
consecrated to God been really formed under the ordinances of the law? In 
making this inquiry, prophecy encounters on every side a falling away from God, 
which, after the failure of every remedy, proves that the vocation of the cove- 
nant people is not to be realized under the existing dispensation. The course 
followed in this respect by the prophetic addresses is generally as follows :— 
1st. What has God done for Israel? has He omitted aught of mercy or discipline which 
might conduce to the deliverance of His people, as the remedy of their faults? 
and 2d. How have the people requited His love and care? how can they meet their 
God if He enters into judgment with then? Comp. such prophetic passages as 
Isa. i. 5, Mic. vi., Jer. ii. 1, iii. 5, and many others. 

To render evident that relation of electing and sanctifying love into which 
God_has entered with His people, the prophets do indeed employ the figure of 
Satherhood and sonship, discussed in § 82. 1; see e.g. Hos. xi. 1 (comp. § 82, 
note 1), Isa. i, 1, 2 sqq. (1), xxx. 1, 9, and other passages there quoted. But the 
bridal and conjugal relation is far more frequently used by them, as the symbol of the 
communion into which God has entered with His people (2). This is done especially 
by the prophets Hosea, Deutero-Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. It is sufficient to 
refer to the allegory in Ezek. xvi. and Jer. ii. 2 sq., already mentioned in a differ- 
ent connection (§ 27, 88, note 2) (3). How then does the nation now appear? It has 
become a harlot, an adulteress. In this symbol, sin is no longer mere disobedience to 
the commands of Him who has a right to demand obedience, but is viewed as 
being in its inward and essential nature a breach of faith, as base ingratitude toward 
Him who has first loved. It is true that it is chiefly apostasy to strange gods and 
to heathen practices in general which are regarded, e.g. in Hos. ii., Jer. iii, 1 sqq., 
etc., in the light of whoredom, as it is expressly called in Lev. xx. 5. Still every 
kind of rebellion against God falls under this same condemnation, inasmuch as in 
every sin man sets himself in opposition to Him who alone has acquired a right to 
the full submission of the heart; compare Num. xiv. 83, also e.g. Isa. i. 21 (in 
connection with the preceding), Ps. Ixxiii. 27, comp. with ver. 26 and other pas- 
sages (4). Considered in this light, all boasting of human righteousness vanishes, 
and an overwhelming feeling of guilt is expressed in many prophetic discourses. 


It is, first of all, a common guilt resting upon the nation, and making the nation as_. 


such—the whole community—the object of the Divine wrath, which is spoken of. 
In Mic. vii. 9, ¢.g., it is Israel who says, ‘‘I will bear the indignation of the Lord, 
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because I have sinned against Him ;’’ while in Deutero-Isaiah, especially, it is 
repeatedly declared that the people have no claim with respect to God, that all 
their righteousness is vain, that they have incurred only punishment and rejection, 
and are indebted for every benefit they receive to the free grace of God, xliii. 24, 
xlviii. 8-11, etc. In Dan. ix. 4 sqq., too, especially ver. 18, the same feeling is 
expressed (5). 

From this general sinfulness, even the more religious part of the nation, the 
servants of God, are not so exempt as to be contrasted, as absolutely righteous, 
with the perdita massa. An Isaiah feels himself, vi. 5, not only to be dwelling 
in the midst of an unclean people, but also to be himself a man of unclean 
lips, and therefore to need Divine atonement and cleansing before he can under- 
take the office of a reprover. Caspari (Ueber Micha, p. 336) is certainly mistaken 
when he understands the passage Mic. vii. 9 to exclude the godly from the con- 
fession of sin there made by the people. Deutero-Isaiah also declares, xliii. 27: 
“‘Thy first father (¢.e. Abraham or Jacob, comp. § 74) hath sinned, and thine 
advocates (intercessors, myn, such men as Moses, Samuel, Elijah, and other 
prophets, who by their godliness and intercessions stood in the breach for the 
people) have transgressed against me,’’ The same prophet, moreover, in the 
prayer lxiv. 6, ‘‘ We are all as an unclean thing, all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags ; and we all do fade as a leaf; and our iniquities, like the wind, have 
taken us away,’’ does not exclude himself from this common sin and guilt ; and 
Ps. exxx. 3, ‘‘If Thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand ?”” 
is of general application. 

The history of the people having thus shown that they had failed at the present 
stage of revelation to attain that righteousness which avails before God, and to 
realize the purpose of their election, the conviction forced itself on the mind that 
a new dispensation of grace is needed ; in other words, that God must of His own 
free grace blot out transgression, and, as the passage Deut. xxx. 6 (discussed in 
§ 8, note 4, and § 90), shows, effect by a new communication of life that con- 
formity to His will which the law demands. The chief passages in which this is 
expressed are found in Jeremiah and Kzekiel. Thus in Jer. xxiv. 7 the prophet 
declares that God will give to the people, whom He will bring again to their 
own land, a heart to know Him; with which may be compared Isaiah’s announce- 
ment, that God will in the times of redemption give to the people that suscep- 
tibility for the reception of His word which they now lack; see xxix. 18 sqq., 
xxx. 20 sq., xxxii. 3, in opposition to xxix. 9 sqq., xxx. 9. The principal passage, 
however, in which the contrast between the future and the old dispensation 
is brought forward, is that important prediction of the new covenant, xxxi. 31 
sqq. : ‘‘ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt, which my covenant they brake.’? Then 
follow the words 03 °A}y3 ‘D38), which may be understood, ‘‘when I had 
betrothed them to myself,’’ or more correctly, ‘‘though I am lord over them”’ 
(6). It is further said: ‘‘But this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel: After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall 
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be my people. And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord; for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.’’ The chief 
thing, or rather the fundamental assumption in this new dispensation is, as the 
passage from Jeremiah expresses at its close, the abolition of the old condemna- 
tion by Divine mercy ; that God, as the prophet Micah says, vii. 19, would of 
His mercy subdue the iniquities of His people, and cast all their sins into the 
depths of the sea. The expression 13°N3)y, W132: (he will subdue our iniquities) 
in the last passage implies that the sin of the people had become a power which 
only the grace of God could overcome. But the whole difficulty of the task 
of training Israel is expressed in the passage, Isa. xliii. 24, where the God who 
calls worlds into existence by His word says, when speaking of His many and vain 
attempts to rescue His people from their sins, ‘‘ Thou hast made me to serve with 
thy sins, thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities’’ (7). 

Itis through the pardon of sin that occasion is afforded for the agency of those 
purifying and sanctifying forces which God puts forth,—a fact thus expressed, 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27: ‘‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean,’’? etc. That which was signified by the legal rites of purification shall then 
become a reality. Zechariah also prophesies, xiii. 1, of the fountain to be opened 
in the times of redemption for sin and uncleanness. Then there will be no longer 
need to exclaim with Deut. v. 29, ‘‘O that there were such an heart in them, that 
they would fear me, and keep all my commandments always ;’’ for God will, ac 
cording to the prospect held out, xxx. 6 (comp. § 88), of a circumcision of the 
heart, work in them a susceptibility for the Divine, a willingness to perform His 
will. The people no longer encounter the law in its rigid objectivity ; but God 
will, in the times of the new covenant, write it in their hearts, and, as Ezekiel 
continues in the passage quoted, ‘‘ A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh ; and I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments and do 
them” (comp, xi. 19 sq., xxxvii, 23-27). How that direct teaching of God 
spoken of inthe passage of Jeremiah, ‘‘ They shall no more teach every man his 
neighbor,’? etc., is combined herewith, will be subsequently discussed (§ 223), 


(1) Isa. i, 2: ‘‘I have nourished and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me.’’ 

(2) A view which at the same time testifies to the moral depth attributed by the 
prophets to this earthly relation. 

(3) Ezek. xvi. The people in Egypt was a poor, helpless, abandoned child : 
‘¢] passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own blood. I said unto thee 
when thou wast in thy blood, Live.’? (It grew up a maiden, still in poverty 
and nakedness.) And when the time was come that God could woo His people, 
‘‘T sware unto thee, and entered into acovenant with thee (at Sinai), . . . thou 
becamest mine.’’ According to Jer. ii, 2, the leading in the wilderness was 
the time of espousal, etc. 

(4) Num, xiv. 33 uses 1431 of the declension of the people in general. Isa. i. 
21: ‘How is the faithful city become a harlot!’ The contrast exhibited, Ps. 
Ixxiii., between vers. 26 and 27 is specially to be observed. With the godly man 


ee 
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who says, ‘‘God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever,’’ are con- 
trasted those that are far from God, that play the harlot from Him (2% myi-53). 

_ (6) Dan. ix. 18: ‘‘We do not present our supplications before Thee for our 
righteousness, but for Thy great mercies.’’ 

(6) Comp. Jer. iii. 14. Similarly, but too specifically, does Ewald understand 
‘though I was their protector.’’ Luther’s translation, ‘‘and I was obliged to 
constrain them,’’ would give an excellent thought, but is linguistically incor- 
rect. The view of many moderns [even Orelli, p. 381], in accordance with the 
nuéanoa of the LXX, and making 27/3 = ona, to despise, to reject, is also un- 
tenable. Hengstenberg’s explanation, ‘‘du¢ I betroth them to me,’’ anticipates 
the following verse. 

(7) But, Isa. xl. 25, for His own sake, because He must maintain His own glory, 
He blots out their transgressions and remembers their sins no more. 


Ill. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
§ 208. 
The Old Testament Form of Faith. 


Meanwhile the just walked in faith and had life therein. The law, by always 
pointing back to God’s electing grace, and onward to God’s just retribution, as the 
foundation of the righteousness of the law, presupposes faith, i.e. such a trusting 
submission to the covenant-God as was exhibited in Abraham’s believing adherence 
to the Divine promise. This is in conformity with that fundamental declaration, 
Gen. xv. 6, ‘‘He believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him for righteous- 
ness’ (§ 83). Accordingly the requirement of faith runs through the entire Old 
Testament. The leading of Israel, from the time of its deliverance out of 
Egypt, Ex. iv. 81, xiv. 31, comp. especially Deut. i. 82, ix. 23, and many other 
passages, rests entirely on faith, But in proportion as its Divine election 
seemed to human apprehension thwarted, and the promise of redemption forfeit- 
ed, by the apostasy of the nation and the judgments thereby incurred, the more 
emphatically is it asserted how all-important faith was, as the root of all right- 
eousness, and the condition on which the blessing was to be obtained. 

The thesis of prophetism, Isa. vii. 9, runs thus: ‘‘If ye do not believe, truly ye 
shall not remain [.e. be in a firm and stable condition] ;’’ it is the word of the 
prophet to Ahaz when he sought help from Assyria (§ 181) ; comp. 2 Chron.’ xx. 
20 (1). What then is this faith? Negatively speaking, it is a ceasing from all natu- 
ral confidence in one’s own strength and power, a renunciation of all trust in human 
support and assistance. Accordingly Jeremiah thus describes unbelief, xvii. 5 : 
‘¢ Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm’’ (which 
was just what Ahaz had done). Positively, it is a fastening or leaning ; for this 
is the proper meaning of {‘D87, namely, a fastening [staying (Ges.)] of the heart 
upon the Divine word of promise, a leaning upon the power and faithfulness of God, 
by reason of which He can and will effect what He chooses in spite of all earthly 
obstacles, and therefore a resting upon the 339-WY, Ps. Ixxiii. 26. Compare 
what is said Ps. cxii. 7 sq. of the just man: 81" x 339 PHO: Na nwa 139 })33 
(‘‘ His heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord ; his heart is established, he shall not 
be afraid’), On its negative side, whereby faith renounces self-chosen human 
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ways, it is a resting in, a quiet waiting for God, Isa. xxx. 15, comp. with viii. 17, 
Ps, lxii. 6, and other passages, which resting involves a fearlessness of all the 
threats of men, Isa, viii. 12, and especially Isa. xxviii. 16 : om x POND (2), 
On its positive side, it is a sanctifying of the Lord, viii. 13, a giving of glory to 
His sole sovereignty, comp. Jer. xiii. 16. If [P¥{} designates faith as the act of 
fastening, or staying the heart, {28) and the nomen abstractum MPS (which ac- 
cording to its original meaning, signifies firmness, Ex. xvii. 12) denote the state of 
firmness and constancy of heart in cleaving to God and His promise. So especial- 
ly in that chief passage, Hab. ii. 4, ‘‘ the just shall live by his faith,’’ where the 
faith of the just forms a contrast to the pride and arrogance of the Chaldean, 
who, according to i. 11, makes his power his God. Hence we find, as already 
shown (§ 83), that besides adherence to the law as revealing God’s commands, a 
cleaving to the promise as revealing God’s grace, a patient waiting and hoping 
for complete redemption, formed an essential feature in the delineation of the 
servant of Jehovah, the religious and moral ideal of the Old Testament. Com- 
pare the other chief passage, Isa. 1. 10, where the faith of the Lord’s servant 
is contrasted with the violent conduct of those who depend upon their own 
efforts, and attempt to save themselves by their own strength (3). 

In its expectation of the fulfilment of the Divine promise, the faith of the Old 
Testament turns to the future. It includes patience (irouovf#) and hope (éAzic) ; 
Mp, Isa. xxv. 9; MPN, ODA, Ps. lxii. 6; 3%) (waiting), Isa. viii. 15, Hab, ii. 3; 
onin, om, Ps, xlii. 6, etc. Itis according to this specially Old Testament form that 
niotic is illustrated by Old Testament examples in Heb. xi. But the Old Testa- 
ment also exhibits faith as including negatively that renunciation of one’s own 
claims and merits before God which arises from a conviction of sin, and posi- 
tively that surrender to the sin-annulling God and His atoning grace which are essential 
to the fides salvifica of the new covenant. A chief passage in this respect is Ps.cxxx. 
3-5 (4). Here faith appears as a waiting upon the word which proclaims for- 
giveness of sins ; but here, too, its eye is directed to the future (on which see 
next §). It is, however, in Deutero-Isaiah that this faith is especially enforced. 
This book announces, not only the vanity of all human power and strength, declar- 
ing that all flesh is grass, and its glory as the flower of the field, and that only the 
word of God abideth for ever, xl. 6 sqq., but (as also already remarked, § 202) 
proclaims in a series of passages the nothingness of human merits, the insufficiency 
of all human performances to attain a righteousness valid in God’s sight, and 
directs men to appropriate God’s gracious offers of pardon (5). The word [DST 
is not, indeed, used for faith in its aspect of an appropriation of pardon, but the 
act itself is spoken of. The expressions used for it are OR 3, to return, to turn 
with confidence to, Isa. xliv. 22 (6), or the stronger 1}! 33¥, Hos. xiv. 2 (7), ete. 
Also : to seek God (WP3, W1), Deut. iv. 29 (‘‘ with all the heart and with all the 
soul’’), Jer. xxix. 18. This believing self-surrender is further designated as suppli- 
cation for mercy (0°33), Jer. xxxi. 9; and Zechariah especially makes the future 
conversion of the people to result from God pouring out upon them, xii. 10, the 
spirit of grace and supplications for grace (0°40) {M 14) (8). 


_ (1) 2 Chron. xx. 20 is almost identical : 1228) DIT MYTa WNT, “ Believe 
in Jehovah your God, so shall ye be established.” 
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(2) Isa. xxviii. 16: ‘‘ He that believeth must not fear,’’— WT denoting anxious 
restlessness [‘‘shall not make haste,’’ viz. to flee, Ges. ed. Mithlau and Volck]. 

(3) Isa. 1.10: ‘‘ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the 
voice of His servant? let him, when he walketh in darkness and hath no light, 
trust in the name of the Lord, and stay himself ({!¥?) upon his God.”” On the 
other hand, it is said with respect to those who (rebelliously) kindle a fire and light 
up flames, ‘‘they ure given up aprey to their own fire, they shall lie down in 
sorrow. 

(4) Ps. exxx. 3-5: ‘‘If thou shouldst mark iniquities, . . . who shall stand ? 
put there is forgiveness with Thee. . . . I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait ; 
and in His word do I hope.”’ 

(5) Comp. the close of Isa. xliii. (§ 202, with note 7). 

(6) Isa. xliv. 22: ‘Ihave blotted out asa cloud thy transgressions: . . . return 
(M12) to me, for I have redeemed thee.” 

(7) W. expresses the idea that the movement of turning attains its end. 

(8) See more on this subject in the description of the Messianic times, § 223. 


§ 204. 
The Old Testament Experience of Salvation. 


Our next inquiry is, How far did this appointed way of saloation, that man laying 
hold by faith on the grace of God should find forgiveness, hold good during the 
Old Testament dispensation? Are we to say that the just man not only walked in 
the faith of a future fulfilment of the promise and a future redemption, but also 
rejoiced in the present possession of salvation, and had an assurance that his sins 
were pardoned ? In other words, was there already in Old Testament times the 
experience of justification and adoption in the New Testament sense of these terms ? 
This difficult question was especially discussed in the Oocceian disputations. 
Cocceius maintaining that the old covenant furnished only a rdpeou, a preter- 
missio, a dissimulatio of sin, according to which, although satisfaction had not 
been made for sin, God did not punish it; but not an a¢geov duapriac, a proper 
remissio (1). In this matter the question is whether, besides the pardon which, 
as we saw in the doctrine of sacrifice (§ 137), was obtained for sins of infirmity by 
confession and sacrifice (e.g. Lev. v. 10: 49 1703), comp. also Ps. xix. 18), there 
was also pardon for presumptuous sins, which could not be atoned for by sacrifice, 
and therefore a justification of the whole man. To this we reply as follows :— 
The Old Testament certainly teaches by word and fact—by the latter in the 
history of the nation as well as in the experience of godly individuals—that 
Divine forgiveness is imparted to the sinner who turns in penitence and faith to 
God ; and that this is not a mere ignoring of sin, a silence (v7) on the part of 
God with respect to it, such as He might for a season observe in the case even of 
the ungodly (as in Ps. 1. 21), but, as Nathan declares to the repentant David, a 
nausing the guilt of sin to pass away (J8ON V3] mim), aremoving it to a distance, 
or, as it is expressed Job xxxiii. 26, He restores unto man his righteousness (317%) 
inpTy wiix2). It is a replacing the sinner in a state in which, as conforming to 
the Divine will, he is accepted by God, and becomes an object of the Divine com- 
placency. God desires to be known as gracious and compassionate. ‘¢ There is 
forgiveness (nT) with Thee,’’ says the Psalmist, cxxx. 4, “ that Thou mayest 
be feared,"” i.e, that Thou mayest be in Thy forgiving mercy an object of venera- 
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tion. Forgiveness of sins is an act which God performs for His name’s sake, as it 
is expressed lxxix. 9. Hence the Old Testament speaks not only of the restless- 
ness of him who conceals his sins, or forgives himself, but also of the peace of him 
who is absolved from sin by the verdict of God. To this subject belongs the whole 
of Ps. xxxii. and Prov. xxviii. 13, with which must be connected the passages in 
which the mercy of God toward contrite and humble hearts is spoken of, Ps. li., 
Xxxiv., xix., etc. Hence we find not only ascriptions of praise for the future 
atonement, like Mic. vii. 18 sqq., but also thanksgivings for pardon received, 
like Ps. ciii. 

This experience of salvation, however, still remains but relative, and decidedly differs 
Srom that of the New Testament. In the jirst place, it does indeed afford peace of 
mind concerning individual sins, nay, for the moment, concerning the whole 
standing of the sinful subject before God ; but not resting on an objective and 
permanent atonement obtained for the church, it does not establish any permanent 
state of reconciliation. That which applies to the church as a whole with respect 
to the insufficiency of the ministry of reconciliation established in it,—viz. that it 
was to the future that it must look for a perfect atonement and pardon, comp. 
Zech, iii. 8 sqq. (2), Ps. cxxx. 7 sq.: ‘‘O Israel, wait for the Lord ; He will re- 
deem Israel from all his sins,’’—applies, notwithstanding the inward nature of the 
expiation, Ps. li. 19, to the individual also. Not such atoning grace and justifica- 
tion were imparted to him as to enable him to say with the apostle: ‘‘ Old things 
are passed away ; behold, all things are become new.’’ He was pacified concern- 
ing the past, but only to begin again seeking to be henceforth just through the 
works of the law. Feelings of love and gratitude to God, who had thus forgiven 
him, were aroused within him, and he experienced somewhat of the assistance of 
that Divine Spirit who creates willingness in man. But, in the second place, there 
was not in him, until the dvOpwro¢ rvevuatixde appeared in Christ, an indwelling of 
this Spirit, in virtue of which a subversion of the old foundations of his life was 
effected, and the onépua of a new and spiritual personality, of a spiritual man, 
implanted in him. This is well expressed by Rougemont (Christus wnd seine 
Zeugen), when he, says that under the Old Testament conversion was indeed 
reached as a moral change, but not regeneration asa new creation. It is true that 
spiritual energies were already active within the psychical province ; but even the 
very highest operation of the Divine Spirit in the Old Testament, viz. the gift of 
prophecy (comp. § 161), continued to be, as we shall soon see, an extraordinary 
condition, and one which even interfered in a violent manner with the ordinary 
course of its possessor’s life. [What Rougemont may be supposed to mean is, 
that since the resurrection and ascension of Christ, there is a Juliness of spiritual 
power unknown to Old Testament saints. But the essential elements of the new 
birth, repentance, faith, justification, and peace with God must always in their 
very nature be the same. How difficult it is to draw the line exactly on this 
question may be seen in the labored attempts of Witsius in the third volume of 
his Heonomy of the Covenants, Eng. tr. 1763, pp. 1072-1147, in which he en- 
deavors to refute the views of Cocceius. The subject is worthy of a special 
study and a separate treatise.—D. | 

And it was just because, in the third place, the Divine Spirit did not make in 
the Old Testament saints a new foundation of life,—did not as yet work outward 
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from within, as the transforming principle of the whole man,—that the conquest 
of death, and everlasting life were not effected. The individual might indeed be 
for the moment raised above death and the grave, comp. Ps. Ixxiii. 26, etc. (and 
this subject will be discussed Part III.), but then death was but concealed under 
aveil. The deliverance from death connected with the pardon of sin in the Old 
Testament was only a transitory deliverance, a postponement of temporal death. 
It was in this sense that Nathan said unto David, 2 Sam. xii. 13, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not die ;? in this that Job, the sick man, who had found forgiveness of sins, 
said, xxxiii. 28, ‘“‘He has redeemed my soul from going into the pit, and my 
life shall see the light ;’’ and in this also that the Psalmist exclaimed, ciii. 2 sqq., 
‘‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul, . . . who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who heal- 
eth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from the grave ; who crowneth thee 
with loving-kindness and tender mercies.’?’ And when Habakkuk enounces the 
proposition, ‘‘ The just shall live”’ INNA (comp. § 203), it refers to deliverance 
and preservation under impending judgments, to what was, ¢9., expressed in 
the words of Jeremiah to Baruch, Jer. xlv. 5: ‘‘ Thy life will I give thee for a 
prey’’ (comp. xxi. 9). It is a temporary deliverance from death but the sentence 
of death is not cancelled. Hence how differently from Job xxx. 28 sound the 
thanksgivings of the justified in Rom. viii., when the Spirit of the risen Re- 
deemer is energizing in the redeemed! Hence, too, the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews declares, xi. 40, that before the redemption of the New Testa- 
ment, the fathers of the old covenant were not partakers of the redeiworc. 

From what has been advanced, it may be seen how much was wanting under 
the Old Testament dispensation to the full restoration of a filial relation toward 
God. The idea of Divine sonship as conferred upon the nation in general (§ 82. 
1), and then upon the theocratic king (§ 165, with note 7), nay, as affirmed in a 
special sense of the godly (Ps. Ixxiii. 15, 7722 W4, the race of thy sons), was still 
but an idea, to be fully realized only in the future. The highest communion be- 
tween God and man, established by prophecy, does not attain to the eminence 
of that filial state inaugurated by the New Testament ; for which reason Christ 
declares the greatest of the prophets to be less than the least in His kingdom, 


Matt. xi. 11. 


(1) Information concerning this controversy will be found in Buddeus, in his 
Institutio theol. dogmat. Cocceius was opposed not only by Alting and Ley- 
decker, but also by Witsius, De economia federum Dei, ed. 4, p. 786 sqq. (comp. 
§11). Among moderns, comp. especially Fr. de Rougemont’s work, Le Christ et 
ses temoins, which contains a series of pertinent remarks on this subject. 3 

(2) According to Zech. iii. 8 sq., the priesthood pointed only in a type (AD) 
to the future Redeemer (comp. § 200). 
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THIRD DIVISION. 


OF PROPHECY (1). 
FIRST SUBDIVISION. 
THE PROPHETIC CONSCIOUSNESS. 
§ 205. 
Negative Propositions. 


Although the natural gifts and personal qualifications of one called to the pro- 


phetic office formed the individual presupposition of his prophetic vocation, and — 


though the ministrations of a prophet were objectively conditioned by the state 
of affairs, and the testimony of each prophet was connected with all the revealed 
testimony of his predecessors, still that which made the prophet a prophet was not 
his natural gifts nor his own intention, and that which he proclaimed as the prophetic 
word was not the mere result of instruction received nor the product of his own refiec- 
tion. 

The older theology certainly erred in too widely severing prophecy from its 
connection both with the individuality (the moral and intellectual idiosyncrasy) 
of the prophet, and with the objective historical circumstances in which it had its 
roots, thus conceiving of the individual prophet as inserted in the age like a deus 
ex machina. It is quite certain, however, that neither personal inclination, nor 
natural endowment, nor human training could make a prophet, and equally so, 
that the knowledge obtained by instruction or study was incapable of producing 
a prophecy. However true it may be that a certain learned education was 
given in the so-called schools of the prophets (§§ 162 and 174), and while it is 
certain that the prophets were themselves assiduous students of the law, the 
history of Israel, and the older prophecies, still the prophet differs essentially 
Srom the later scribes and Rabbins. It is not his to say, ‘‘It is written,’’ or, 
“Such and such a master teaches,’’ but, ‘‘ Thus saith Jehovah,’’ or, ‘‘ The word of 
Jehovah came to me, saying,’’ etc. (2). The true prophets were not the oy 
of a human teacher, but of Jehovah (comp. Isa. 1. 4), Hence it is that Amos 
will not allow himself (vii. 14) to be numbered among the titular prophets of the 
guild or school, The matter of prophecy is also as distinct from aught that could 
be devised or discovered by reflection, as it is from the results of human learning. 
So little, indeed, is what the prophet predicts derived from his own heart or intel- 
lect, that the characteristic of the false prophets is declared to be that they speak 
that which they have themselves devised. These latter are designated, Ezek. xiii. 
2 sq., as prophets out of their own hearts, who follow their own spirit, and have 
seen nothing ; they speak, according to Jer, xxiii, 16, a vision of their own heart, 
and not out of the mouth of Jehovah ; they steal, ver. 30 sq., the word of God from 
the true prophet ; they use their tongues and predict like them. (Of course, in 
the case of the true prophets, reflection plays its part, but itis exercised upon mat- 
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ter objectively received.) The prophets strictly distinguished between the word 
of Jehovah and their own views and desires. Very instructive in this respect is 
the Book of Habakkuk. In ch. i. he complains, first, of the corruption of the 
times, then of the tyranny of the secular power which God had made the instru- 
ment of His judgments. To these complaints he receives, ch. ii., the Divine an- 
swer which furnishes the solution of the enigma, whereupon the subjective emo- 
tion of the prophet is poured forth in a song of praise in eh. iii, (8). 


(1) The prophetic office and its position in the theocracy were described in the 
historical section (§ 161 sq.), in which a review of the historical development of 
the prophethood was alsogiven. Our task now is to treat more particularly of 
prophecy as the medium of Divine revelation. Since, however, the nature of this 
revelation can only be understood by a just appreciation of the mental condition of 
the prophet who isits organ, we must now discuss more fully this latter point,—in 
other words, the question how the prophetic consciousness is to be defined and ex- 
plained,—a question which was a source of controversy even in the earliest ages 
of the church. The course we propose to take in this matter is, first, to lay down 
those general propositions concerning which there can be, so far as the authority 
of plain scriptural statements is deferred to, no disagreement ; then to state the 
chief views which have been held on disputed points, and, by examining these 
several views, to smooth the way to more particular positive definitions. Hence 
this division is divided into two subdivisions, the first of which treats of the Pro- 
phetic Consciousness, the second of Prophecy. Comp. especially, with respect to 
the historical element, my article ‘‘ Weissagung”’ in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklop. xvii. 
p. 626 sqq. Bruno Bauer has discussed this point more thoroughly than others. 
Among the numerous monographs, that of Tholuck (Die Propheten und thre Weis- 
sagungen, 1860, ed. ii. 1861) must be specially mentioned. [Also Kénig, Der 
Offenbarungsbegriff des A. T. 2 Bde, 1882; Kiiper, Das Prophetenthum des Alten 
Bundes, 1870 ; Kuenen, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 1875, transl. Lond. 
1877 ; Riehm on Messianic Prophecy, 1875 ; Orelli, Die messianische Weissagung von 
der Vollendung des Gottesreichs, 2 Bde. 1882-83; also, among English authors, 
Davison, Discourses on Prophecy (Warburtonian Lecture), 1839; Fairbairn, Proph- 
ecy viewed in respect to its distinctive nature, its special function, and proper inter- 
pretation, 2d ed. 1865; W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 1882, against 
some of whose positions see Green, Moses and the Prophets, 1883, in which also the 
work of Kuenen is examined ; comp. also Fisher, The Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief, 1883, in which, pp. 314-335, he discusses the argument for 
Christianity from Prophecy.—D. | 

(2) It is not our intention to set up any theory of prophecy apart from Old 
Testament statements, but to listen to what the prophets themselves tell us. 

(3) [Konig (ii. § 21-23) has discussed at some length and in an instructive man- 
ner the declaration of the prophets that their prophecy did not proceed from 
their own heart. How the neglect of this thought avenges itself may be seen in 
the treatment of prophetic revelation by Ewald, in which revelation appears pre- 
dominantly as an achievement of the prophets themselves. } 


§ 206. 
Positive Propositions. 


The prophet, as such, knows himself to be the organ of Divine revelation, in virtue 
both of a Divine vocation, capable of being known by him as such, and which came to 
him with irresistible power (1), and also of his endowment with the enlightening, sancti- 
Sying, and strengthening Spirit of God. Accordingly, a prophet knows the objective 
reality, as the word of God, of that word which he proclaims. 
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1. The prophets know nothing of a moment at which the resolution to devote 
themselves to the prophetic vocation came to maturity, though they do know of 
one when God called them and appointed them to be prophets, even against their 
own desire, and by the subjugation of their native timidity. The overwhelming 
constraint of the Divine call is described by Amos in the discourse (iii. 8) in which 
he vindicates his prophetic work (2). He says that he felt like a shepherd whom 
the roaring of a lion fills with fear, when the Lord said unto him (vii. 15), as he 
was following the flock, ‘‘Go and prophesy unto my people Israel.’’ Isaiah, ch. 
vi., and Ezekiel, ch. i. sq., refer their call to visions, in which the glory of the 
Lord was manifested to them. But the Book of Jeremiah furnishes the most 
abundant proofs of the certainty the prophets felt concerning their Divine voca- 
tion. Jeremiah well knew that the events of his life, from the first moment of 
his existence, had been ordered with reference to his prophetic vocation (comp. 
i. 4). This had not, however, the effect of producing in him a resolution to em- 
brace this vocation ; for even when the Divine call actually came, he resisted it 
(ver. 6) on the plea of his youth. He testifies, xx. 7 sqq., that the Lord persuad- 
ed and prevailed ; he asserts that, amidst the sorrows which his prophetic office 
brought upon him, he would willingly have restrained the Divine impulse, but 
was unable to do so; comp. xvii. 16 (3). It was in virtue of the assurance that 
the call he had received was from God, that he condemned the pretensions of 
false prophets (ch. xxiii., comp. ch. xxviii. and xxix. 24-32) (4). And as it was 
not by his own choice that any man was called to be a prophet, so also it is gen- 
erally true with regard to prophetic revelations, that they could not be forced 
either by the prophets themselves or by any others. For there were seasons dur- 
ing which God’s intercourse with His people by means of prophetic revelations 
was interrupted, such interruption being among the special tokens of approaching 
judgment. Thus the word of the Lord is sought in vain, Amos viii. 12; visions 
are in vain desired of the prophets, Ezek. vii. 26, because they no longer receive 
them from the Lord, Lam. ii. 9, comp, Ps. Ixxiv. 9. 

2. That overpowering Divine influence which the prophets experienced, is 
sometimes quite indefinitely designated as the hand of God coming upon them, 
being strong upon them, falling upon them (comp. such passages as Isa, viii. 11, 
Jer. xv. 17%, Ezek. i. 8, iii, 14, 22, viii. 1, etc.), The medium of the revelation 
is, however, more particularly said to be the Spirit of God, through whom it is, 
Zech, vii. 12, that the Lord sends His word by means of the prophets (5), This 
Spirit proves itself to be Divine, first, by disclosing to the prophets such knowledge 
as could come from God alone. For while it is said to the false prophets, Jer. xxiii, 
18, ‘‘ Who has stood in the council of the Lord, and hath perceived and heard His 
word ?’’ the saying of Amos, iii. 7, that the Lord does nothing, but He revealeth 
(uncovereth) His secret to His servants the prophets, applies to the true prophets. 
Hence he who prophesies is called the man of uncovered eyes, Num. xxiv. 4, and 
the word of the Lord a thing revealed, Dan. x. 1. To lay all possible stress upon 
the objectivity of this word, its communication is designated as a giving (Ezek. 
ii, 8, iii, 8), a putting into the mouth of the prophet (Deut. xviii. 18, Jer. i. 9), 
etc. But even this putting of God’s word into the mouth of any man does not, 
if it stands alone, constitute a genuine prophet. Even a Balaam, when over- 
powered by Jehovah, was constrained to prophesy, and a Caiaphas to proclaim 
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truth against his own will (John xi, 51). But still more, in the second place, 
does the spirit show itself to be of God to the true prophet upon whom it comes, 
and whom it fits for his office, by its sanctifying and strengthening agency. While 
God says to the ungodly, Ps. 1. 16 sq., ‘‘ What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth, seeing thou hat- 
est instruction and castest my words behind thee?’ while the false prophets 
show themselves to be deceivers by flattering the sinful lusts of the people (Mic. 
ii. 11, iii. 5 sqq.), the true prophet can testify of himself, Mic. iii. 8, ‘‘I am full 
of power by the Spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to declare 
unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin.’? On the manner in which the 
prophetic spirit-makes him upon whom it comes another n.an, compare the re- 
marks, § 161, on 1 Sam. x. 6, 9. 

3. It is in virtue of such spiritual experience that the prophet knows that the 
word put into his mouth will also prove itself to bear within it the power of the 
living God. It is nutritious like wheat, while the word of the false prophets is 
like chaff; it works with irresistible force like fire, and like a hammer that 
breaks the rocks in pieces, Jer. xxiii. 28; it is a word which proves its reality 
under all circumstances ; it shall not return to the Lord void, but shall accomplish 
that which He pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto He sends it, Isa, lv. 11. 
Hence the prophet, as the announcer of this word, is also the performer of Divine 
acts ; he is, as was said to Jeremiah, 1. 10, set over nations and kingdoms, to root 
out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to 
plant (6). 


(1) [Konig (i. p. 100) says of this statement, that the author means by this call 
only an impulse of the human spirit communicated by the Divine Spirit. But 
this is an interpretation which is not sustained by what follows, to which Kénig 
appeals. When, for instance, it is said that the calling was often made through a 
vision, something more than such an impulse is recognized. | 

(2) Amos iii. 8: ‘‘ The lion hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord God 
hath spoken, who can but prophecy ?”’ ; 

(3) Jer. xvii. 16: ‘‘I did not withhold myself from following Thee as a 
shepherd. I have not desired the woeful day (which I was obliged to predict) ; 
Thou knowest it: that which came out of my lips was before Thy face.”’ 

(4) [If, on the contrary, the false prophets are regarded ‘as essentially repre- 
sentatives of divergent prophetic tendencies’’ (Stade, in his Zeitschrift, 1881, p. 8), 
then what the [true] prophet declares in virtue of authority from God in holy 
zeal against them, must appear to be inspired by carnal passion and partisan 
zeal. 

oy [That revelation (revealed truth, in distinction from inspiration) is given 
by means of the Spirit of God is denied by Kénig, i. p. 104 sqq., who main- 
tains that the endowment of the prophets with the Spirit—which he conceives 
of as permanent, but sometimes, for the time being, elevated to an uncommon 
degree (p. 121), effected ‘‘a general excitement, quickening and strengthening of 
all the faculties,”’ ‘‘ illumination of the world of ideas, strengthening of memory, 
sharpening of the judgment, warming of the emotions, energizing of the will” 
(p. 112)—and also imparted in an ethical aspect ‘‘ a general disposition to aim at 
what is pleasing to God” (p. 113). The spiritual endowment thereby produced, 
‘¢so that a stream of the real Divine Spirit which . . . pervades the universe 
.... was sent down upon these men, and exerted upon them a quickening 
influence of a peculiar nature (p. 125), only es them to receive revelation’’ (p. 
111). In respect to Zech, vii. 12, Kénig does not regard the passage as co- 
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ordinate with the older declarations concerning the influence of the Spirit of God 
in the accomplishment of revelation, but understands it to say that along with 
Jehovah as the primary point of departure of the revealed word, the Spirit here 
appears as a second Divine being, through whom the revelation of Jehovah is made 
(p. 108 f.). The conclusions of Konig are worthy of consideration, and may prove 
a stimulus to more thorough investigation and a more satisfactory answer to the 
question, but they require proof. Can we eg. regard the pouring out of the 
Spirit in Joel iii. 1 (A. V. ii. 28) only as a preparation for receiving revelation (p. 
108), and in Isa. viii. 11, besides the ‘‘ unusual influence of the Spirit’’ to which 
Kénig holds (p. 121), ‘‘ Jehovah’s speaking with a strong hand’’ to refer, are we 
to assume a farther Divine speaking not communicated through the Spirit 7] 


§ 207. 
Psychological Definition of the Prophetic State in Ancient Times 


From what has been advanced, the mental condition of the prophet may be 
generally defined as one in which he knows himself to be under a Divine influence 
entirely distinct from his own subjectivity, and for that very reason finds himself 
to a certain extent in a state of passivity. This is also expressed by the pas- 
sive form of his title, 8°33, and the corresponding verbal designations 83) and 
83103. [This view cannot now be regarded as tenable, comp. § 161, note 3.—D.] 
But how then is the prophetic state to be psychologically and more precisely defined ? 
On this subject various opinions were held in ancient times. The LXX first 
deserve notice, inasmuch as they translate 83), 8°31, etc., by xpogfrnc, tpodyrebo ; 
while, on the other hand, they render DOp, DoP, DQP, which in the Old Tes- 
tament are only used of false prophets and heathen soothsaying, by yavrrebouat, 
favric, pavreta, It is highly probable that the Alexandrian translators were 
influenced in their choice of these expressions by the distinctien which existed 
between them in their narrower use. According to this, the udvrie was the ecstatic 
utterer of an oracle, the rpog#rnc the sober-minded interpreter of the oracle of the 
former, as Plato states in the chief passage on this subject in the Timaeus (ed. 
Steph. p. 71 sq.) (1). Thus at Delphi, the interpreter of the Pythia, who com- 
bined the sounds she gave vent to into a sentence, was called xpoo#rnc (Herodot. 
viii. 36; Plutarch, de defectu orac. cap. 51). When, then, the Old Testament 
Nabhi is designated in the LXX by the name rpogfrqc, he may be said to be 
chiefly characterized not as a predicter (a meaning belonging indeed also to 
rpopyrnc), but as one who declares what the Divine Spirit has imparted to him, to 
which function it is essential that it should be consciously and intelligently per- 
formed.—Philo’s view of prophecy is at variance with this, and rather harmonizes, 
in the manner in which it describes the prophetic state, with what Plato (comp. 
also Phaedrus, p. 265; Jon, p, 584, ed. Steph.) teaches concerning the mantic 
enthusiasm. It remodels, however, according to Old Testament supernaturalism, 
the Platonic theory, which regards the divining power of the soul as immanent 
in virtue of its Divine origin. The prophet is, according to Philo, the interpreter 
(épunvete) of God, who makes him inwardly perceive what he is to speak (de praem. 
et. poen. Mang. ii. p. 417). This Divine inspiration is received by the prophet 
in a state of éxoraoic, which is said indeed to be distinctly different from the 
frenzy of madness, but in which self-consciousness is nevertheless entirely in 
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abeyance (comp. especially in the work, Quis rerwm divin. hares sit, the passage i. 
p. 511) : the vov¢ has departed to give place to the Divine Spirit (for if the Divine 
light is to rise, the human light must set), It is merely in appearance, says Philo, 
that the prophet himself speaks : he is in reality passive ; another is making use 
of his organs of speech to announce His will. How far Philo severed the pro- 
phetic revelation from the life of the prophet, and regarded it as introduced 
therein without any predisposing cause, is shown particularly by the close of the 
first book de monarchia (2). But, on the other hand, Philo recognizes no specific 
difference between prophecy and the Divine illumination imparted to every sage. 
In both, the same rveiya is working. The prophetic state is at last nothing more 
in his view than that intuitive sinking of the ego into the Divine which, and there- 
fore prophecy, is possible ravri avOpdzw doreiw (8). 

Philo’s view of the ecstatic character of the prophetic state passed over to the 
earliest church fathers. The prophet, says Athenagoras (IIpec(ela, cap. viii.), spake 
kar’ éxotaow Tov év abtoi¢ AoyouOv, during which the Divine Spirit that moved them 
used them, as a flute-player does his instrument. In like manner Justin Martyr 
declares (Cohort. ad Grecos, cap. 8), that ‘‘men could not by nature nor by their 
own reflection know things so great and glorious, but only in virtue of the gift 
which then descended from on high upon these holy ones ; they needed no arts 
of rhetoric, . . . . but only to yield themselves up in sincerity to the Divine 
Spirit, that He, as a Divine plectrum, descending from heaven, and using these 
righteous men like acither or lute, might reveal to us the knowledge of Divine and 
heavenly things.’’ It may indeed be disputed whether such rhetorical expressions 
are to be understood of ecstasy in the strictest sense of the word,—the amentia, 
as Tertullian (Adv. Mare. iv. 22), from his Montanist point of view, conceives of 
it. This subject was not discussed more thoroughly until it became, as Ter- 
tullian (d.) intimates, a matter of dispute between the Montanists and the Catholic 
church fathers. The latter, disgusted with ecstasy as presented to them by the 
Montanist prophets, declared all convulsions which repressed the rational consciousness 
unworthy of true prophecy, and only fit for the manticism produced by demoni- 
acal powers (4). Origen, in particular, most emphatically maintains the tenet 
that, during the influence of the Holy Spirit experienced by the prophets, the 
will and judgment remain in their normal activity, and that the removal of every ob- 
scuration of the understanding is a token that a better spirit is animating the 
soul (De princip. iii. 3, 4, comp. with Hom. vi. on Ezekiel). With this agree the 
declarations of Epiphanius against the Montanists (Her. xlviii. 2 and 4 sqq.), and 
of Chrysostom, 29th Homily on the First Epistle to the Corinthians (5). Jerome, 
too, frequently speaks on this subject ; see Prol. in expos. Jes. ed. Vallarsius, iv. 
sec. 8; praf. comm. in Hab, vi. p. 590, etc. ; praf. comm. in Nah. vi. p. 536. Still 
the polemics of the Fathers, as Tholuck justly remarks (Die Propheten und ihre 
Weissagungen, p. 65), do not deny the existence of every kind of ecstasy in the case 
of the organs of revelation. They could not thus set themselves in opposition to 
the clear statements of Holy Scripture. They only reject, as a reference to the 
words of Miltiades in Eusebius, Hist. eccl., Chap. 17, shows, the rapéxoracce, the 
state in which the man falls into the dx0#070¢ mavia, which they find to be, as 
Jerome especially insists, opposed to the saying of Paul, in 1 Cor. xiv. 32, that 
the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets, who thus have prediction 
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in their power; but admit that a Geioc perewpioudc takes place with the prophets 
(Origenes, in Johann. ii. 1). Or, to use the expressions of Augustine, they 
reject the ecstasy as alienatio a mente, but acknowledge it as alienatio mentis a 
sensibus corporis (6). And this is in effect to regard the prophetic state as ex- 
traordinary and temporary. Frail human nature could not, as Jerome in his com- 
mentary on Ezekiel, lib. xi. on ch. xxxv. (vide p. 415), remarks, endure an un- 
interrupted state of revelation. In this respect we discern an essential difference 
between the prophets and Christ, in whom the Spirit abode permanently (7). 


(1) Plato says, id.: pavtixyy adpootvy Oed¢ avipwrivy déduxev’ ovdeic yap éEvvove 
éodrrrerae pavrixne évOéov Kai aAnbovc, etc. ; wherefore the mpogytav yévoc is given to 
the zdvtic to explain and exhibit what the wdvrvc has spoken in enigmas. 

(2) Moses, it is there said (Mang. ii. p. 222), excluded all kinds of heathen 
manticism; but in order that the innate desire of all men for the knowledge of 
the future might be satisfied, érigaveic éLarivaiwe mpogytne Beoddpytog Georuei Kai Tpo- 
dnreboer, Aéywv pév olxeiov ovddév. ovdE yap, et A€éyer, dbvaTac KataAaBeiv 6 ye KaTexouevoc 
dvtac Kal evOovoldv' boa dé évnyeitac SieAcboera Kabarep broBAAAovTOC Erépov. Epunvelc yap 
elow of mpooAras Oeod Kataypwpévov Toi¢ éxelvov dpydvore mpd¢ dhAwow ov av ebeAHon. 

(3) Comp. Quis. rer. div. her. s., p. 510: Kai ravri dé avéporw acreiw 6 ispd¢ Adyoc 
mpogntetay waptupe . . . PabAw dé ov Oéuec Epunvet yevéobat Geov, Hote Kupiwg woxOnpd¢ 
ovdele évOovora, udv dé cod@ TavT’ épapydrrer, Ered Kat udvoc dpyavor Heov éoTw 7HxXOV, 
kpovduevov Kal wAgtrduevov aopdtac tm’ abtov. Ildvtag yowv érécove avéypawe dixaiove, 
kareyouévove Kad mpodnrevovrac eiozyaye. Comp. also, de creat. principum, ii. p. 368. 
The prophet, says Philo, has within him a spiritual sun for the clear perception 
of that which is invisible to the senses, but comprehensible to the intellect. 

(4) The Clementine Homilies, however, in which this contrast first appears, go 
so far (iii, 12 sqq.) as to reject every transient state of inspiration, and say that 
this is the case with those only who are cast into a state of enthusiastic frenzy by 
the spirit of disorder, while they claim for the true prophet an immanent spiritual 
principle (éugvrov Kat aévvaov rvevua). 

(5) In the latter passage it is said: robro udvtewe idiov, rd eeorxévar, Td avayKnv 
brouévev, TO Obeicbar, Td EAKeoAa, Td otpecOar Horep pavduevov. ‘O dE mpodhrng odx 
odTwc, GAAd pera Siavolac vnpovans Kai owopovovonc Kataordcewc, Kat eld@c a obéyyerat, 
gnolv aravta’ ore Kal mpd THC EKBdoew KavTEdvsev yvapile TOV avTLV Kal TOV TpOOHTHY. 

(6) Compare Augustine, ad Simplicianwm, li. q. i. ; Hnarr. in Ps. Ixvili. ; de 
Genesi, xii. 25. In the last-named passage this ecstasy is thus described : guando 
penitus avertitur et abripitur animi intentio a sensibus corporis, tune magis ecstasis 
dict solet. Tune omnino, quecunque sint presentia corpora, etiam patentibus oculis 
non videntur, nec ulle voces prorsus audiuntur: totus animi contuitus aut in corpo- 
rum imaginibus est per spiritalem, aut in rebus incorporeis, nulla corporis imagine 
Jiguratis, per intellectualem visionem. 

(7) Comp. also Lib. x. cap. 33 (p. 894) : si semper in prophetis esset sermo Dei et 
juge in pectore corum haberet hospitium, nunquam tam cerebro Hzechiel poneret: et 
Factus est sermo domini ad me dicens.—The anti-Montanist definitions were also em- 
braced by the church theology of the subsequent centuries. Compare, é.g., how 
Gregory the Great (Zxpositio moral. on Job, ch. xiii.) expresses himself on the sub- 
ject: cum aliquid ostenditur vel auditur, si intellectus non tribuitur, prophetia mini- 
me est. Pharaoh, e.g., (Gen. xli.), and Belshazzar (Dan. v.), had visions of things 
to come, but, being unable to understand them, were no prophets. We first meet 
with a more thorough discussion of the matter among the Rabbins of the middle 
ages, especially Maimonides, More Neboch. ii. 82 sqq. (comp. Griitz, Geschichte der 
Juden, vi. p. 870). He distinguishes three views on prophecy. According to the 
first and usual one, God of His own free choice calls prophets without regard to 
their subjective qualifications, with the sole exception that only a just man can 
become a prophet. According to the second, the view of the philosophers, 
prophecy is a certain degree of perfection in the nature of man, depending upon 
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special talents, but needing to be developed by diligent cultivation. Hence any 
one possessing the requisite talents may fit himself for a prophet ; while, on the 
other hand, none can become a prophet without cultivation, nor can prophecy 
appear unexpectedly, as though one might attain to it the night before. Lastly, 
the third view, which Maimonides designates as that ‘‘ of our law,” agrees with 
the second in requiring a natural talent for prophecy, and especially those strong 
imaginative powers which are combined with a particular kind of cerebral organ- 
ization. Hence, if the imaginative faculty is weakened by human sorrow or 
weariness, no prophecy can be produced. In this view, likewise, it is admitted 
that any one possessing the requisite qualifications may fit himself both morally, 
by the purification of his desires and affections, and intellectually to bea recipient 
of the gift of prophecy. Butitisdenied that prophecy can be actually thus pro- 
duced, as is shown by the example of Baruch, the disciple of Jeremiah ; on the 
contrary, it is God alone who produces it, how and when He will, in the individ- 
ual thus qualified. The distinction of degrees of prophecy, subsequently adopted 
by other Rabbins, especially by Abrabanel, is also peculiar to Maimonides. He 
affirms that there are eleven (ch. xlv.). The two first, which form the prelimi- 
nary stages of prophecy proper, are the endowment with the Spirit imparted to 
the judges, and the inspiration by the Holy Ghost bestowed upon the composers of 
the Hagiographa ; this inspiration taking place in the waking state, and in one of 
full mental activity. On the other hand, the Divine word always comes to the 
prophets as such through the medium of the dream or vision, by which God 
exerts an influence upon the imagination and intelligence of the prophet, and fills 
both with matter which he could not have attained to in an ordinary manner (see 
especially cap. 38). It was only to Moses that Divine revelation was vouchsafed 
without the intervention of the imaginative powers. The external agency of the 
senses ceases during the prophetic state (cap. 41) ; but Maimonides, far from speak- 
ing of a disappearance of the rational self-consciousness, on the contrary empha- 
sizes the intellectual agency of the prophet. (The distinction of the nine degrees 
of prophecy proper is so unprofitable, that it deserves no further notice.) 


§ 208. 
Continuation: View of this Subject in the Older Protestant Theology. 


The propositions laid down by the Fathers, in opposition to the Montanists, 
were repeated by the older Protestant theologians (1). The occurrence of ecstasy, 
in the sense in which Augustine defined it, was admitted, but it was regarded not 
as a constituent element of prophecy, but only as a preparation of the mind for 
the reception of revelation. The prevailing theory of inspiration being applied to 
prophecy, the Protestant theologians assumed, in the case of prophets, both an en- 
tire passivity in the reception of revelation, and a continued state of rational con- 
sciousness, with at most but momentary intermissions (2). 

In proportion, however, as the orthodox notion of inspiration became unsettled, 
more influence over the form of their predictions was of course conceded to the 
subjectivity of the prophets. This was already done by Crusius in his Hypom- 
nemata ad theologiam propheticam, 1764, in which he submits this subject to a 
thorough investigation. He chiefly insists upon the distinction between the matter 
of revelation and the form under which it is presented ; and with respect to the 
latter, admits the intervention of the free agency of the organs of revelation, which 
makes them not instrwmenta Dei passiva, but activa, as ctvepyor tov Oeov. With 
respect, moreover, to the inspiration of the matter, Crusius distinguishes between 
amoxéAvycc in the narrower sense, which produces new knowledge in man either 
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by a creative act or by a transformation of the knowledge already existing, and 
goriouc, the illumination which excites and strengthens the knowledge already 
existing (p. 93 sq.). The distinction between apostolic and prophetic inspiration 
is also well brought out by Crusius (p. 94 sq.). The inspiration of the apostles - 
was uninterrupted, and, depending on the continued operation of Christ and of 
the Holy Spirit in them, made them more like Christ : hence they did not, except 
in certain cases, like 1 Cor. vii. 10, make use of the formula, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 
The repeated use of this formula, on the other hand, by the prophets, shows that 
the state of inspiration was in their case an extraordinary one. Still, even in 
Crusius, we meet with no exact psychological analysis of the prophetic state ; and 
such discussions were still more foreign to the theology then becoming prevalent, 
whether supernaturalistic (3) or rationalistic. In the latter, which at best saw 
in the prophets only so many rationalists, any inquiry into the nature of the 
prophetic state was entirely omitted. The visions which the prophets affirmed 
themselves to have beheld, were either attributed ina general manner to the poetic 
garb in which they spontaneously clothed prophetic truths, or, if recognized in a 
certain sense as facts, were referred to a state of violent mental excitement. 
Prophecy in its stricter signification was regarded as out of the question ; so that 
it was a considerable step in advance when De Wette (in the preface to the first 
edition of his Introduction to the Old Testament) declared, that it was a one-sided 
proceeding to judge these ancient seers according to the spirit of our times, and 
not even to admit that they attempted to prophesy. He was even so fair as to con- 
cede that the prophets had genuine presentiments of the future. 

The question under our notice received, however, a powerful impetus, when 
Hengstenberg (Christology of the O.T. 1st German ed. p. 293 sqq.) revived in all 
its rigid one-sidedness the Montanist theory of prophecy (4). For he laid down 
the proposition (p. 294) that the prophets, when recipients of revelation, were in 
an extraordinary condition, essentially differing from their usual state—in an 
Exoraow, in which the intelligent consciousness retreated, and the spontaneity, being 
suppressed by a powerful operation of the Divine Spirit, was reduced to a state of pas- 
sivity. They were then, however, truly exalted to ahigher region (p. 297 sq.), 
because not only the intelligent consciousness but also the lower psychical life re- 
treated, and they were thus fitted to receive, like an unsullied mirror, impressions 
of Divine truth. In the case of heathen seers, on the other hand, the suppression 
of the intelligent consciousness was effected by exciting the lower portion of the 
soul to contend against the higher. (We shall commence our further discussion 
of this subject by criticising this theory.) 


(1) See e.g. Carpzov, Introd. V. 7. p. 36 sq., and on what follows, p. 24. 

(2) See also Buddeus, Institut. theol. dogm, p, 82, and the almost literally iden- 
tical remark of Cotta on Gerhard’s Loci, ii. p. 21; Vitringa, Typus doctrine pro- 
pheticw, p. 18. Witsius, in his treatise de prophetis et prophetia (printed in the 
Miscell, sacr, 1), gives a somewhat fuller investigation of the questions involved. 
He here (cap. 9) opposes those who make prophecy the result of natural disposition, 
viz. of avery vivid imagination (so especially Spinoza in the Tract. theol. polit. p. 
98 sqq. ed. Gfrérer), of a melancholy temperament, natural foresight, intellectual 
penetration, etc., and affirms that the freeness of that Divine grace from which 
the prophets received their vocation was unrestricted, and least of all confined to 
elevated minds. The revelatio prophetica itself is on the one hand simplea, solo 
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interno spiritus instinctu peracta, on the other symbolica (cap. 8, § 1); the latter 
being occasioned partly by the external senses, partly by the imagination (§ 8). 
In the latter case, spiritus animales per voluntatem Dei ita agitantur in cerebro et 
cerebrum eo modo afficiunt, quo modo externa objecta illud commovissent, which may 
take place both in the waking and sleeping states. Ecstasy is reckoned among 


these, and defined (cap. 4, § 1) as tanta mentis alienatio, ut cessantibus eaternorum 
sensuum funetionibus, ipsa eorum que in corpore geruntur prorsus ignara, tota vehe- 
mentibus fixisque cogitationibus occupata sit. 
(8) Supernaturalism occupied itself with Old Testament prophecy chiefly for 
the sake of making use of the evidence of prophecy in the defence of revelation. 
(4) In the 2d ed. iv. p. 396-444 sqq., the earlier view is essentially modified. 
[See further upon and against Hengstenberg, Riehm, p. 15 sqq., and Kénig, ii. 


53 sqq., 83 sqq. ] 
§ 209. 


Continuation: Continuity and Hlevation of the Individual Life in the Prophetie 
State. 


In this earlier view maintained by Hengstenberg, truth and error are blended. Itis 
true that in prophecy states do occur in which the individual life is subjugated by 
the power of the Divine Spirit, but it is not true that these coincide with the state 
of prophetic revelation, nay, that they are even essential thereto. The states of 
ecstasy which took place at the school of the prophets at Ramah, one of which ig 
described 1 Sam. xix. 24 (1), have already been alluded to in the historical section 
(§ 162). Itmay be that the designation of the prophets as mad (Dyan), recurring 
in different passages (2 Kings ix. 11; Hos. ix. 7; Jer. xxix. 26), referred not 
merely to the matter of their addresses, but to some such state. [But in Jer. xxix. 
26, Hos. ix. 7, the word refers to false prophets ; 2 K. ix. 11 it is used scoffingly 
of true prophets.—D.] (2) Still such phenomena cannot be regarded as normal in 
prophecy, as is shown even by the passages to which Hengstenberg chiefly appeals, 
and which plainly show that self-consciousness and spontaneity did not disappear 
during the reception of revelation ; that the prophets were indeed at this moment 
determined objectively by the Divine word which came to them, but by reason of 
the continuance of their self-consciousness were conscious of this objective deter- 
mination, and were capable of free choice with respect to the Divine call addressed 
to them. In short, they were in a state of passive receptivity. 

Thus Isaiah, in his initiatory vision, which he describes ch. vi. (3), is indeed 
conscious that he is a sinful man ; he is also conscious that his iniquity is taken 
away and his sin purged, and declares himself ready in consequence to undertake 
the Divine commission. Jeremiah, too, in his inaugural vision, ch. i., was con- 
scious of his own nonage and weakness (ver. 6); and if he did not: resist the 
overwhelming pressure of the Divine call, nor refuse to fulfil, even amidst con- 
tempt and persecution, the vocation imposed upon him, this yielding on his part, 
however hard God might have made it for him to kick against the pricks, still 
rested in its deepest ground upon a moral determination (4). It is true that 
Hzekiel, when he received the vision, ch. i., fell down overpowered by the sight 
(ver. 28), but in order to receive the revelation he had to stand up again, ii. 1 sqq., 
and that (ver. 2) in the power of the Spirit who entered into him; and he then, 
evidently with complete consciousness, received the Divine word. It is true also 
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that Daniel sank down stunned in consequence of a vision (x. 8-10), but he did not 
receive the revelation till he had recovered himself (comp. also Rev. i. 17). The 
continuity of self-consciousness presupposes that the remembrance of the revela- 
tions they received in these visions remained with the prophets, and that they 
themselves, and not others, described what they had seen (so e.g. Zech. i. sqq.). 
It is this circumstance, to mention it in passing, which makes so decided a dis- 
tinction between prophecy and those psychical phenomena with which it has been 
so often compared, viz. somnambulism and the higher grades of mantic ecstasy, 
such e.g. as still occur in Shamanism (5), when there is upon awaking no remem- 
brance of what has been uttered. Besides, whatever harm the visional state may 
do to the physical life in the case even of true prophets, as Daniel ¢.g. says, viii. 
27, that he was sick several days in consequence of a vision, this cannot be desig- 
nated as a suppression of the individual life. On the contrary, the prophet: felt 
himself inwardly elevated. Isaiah (ch. viii. 11 sqq.), when under the pressure of the 
Divine hand (777 Api, by which the visional state is intended), knew himself to 
be under Divine instruction, which no longer suffered him to walk in the way of 
the multitude ; Jeremiah, though he feared, naturally speaking, to fail before his 
enemies, yet knew that he should prevail over them all through the power of the 
Spirit, i. 19, xv. 20, xx. 11; comp. Hab. iii. 19, etc. (6). In thus showing, how- 
ever, that the individual life is not obliterated but enhanced in the prophetic 
state, we have still left the question, what the psychical form of prophecy properly 
is, without an answer. 


(1) According to 1 Sam. xix. 24, Saul, when seized by the spirit of prophecy 
in the school of the prophets, stripped off his clothes also (8377 Da, therefore like 
the prophets), and prophesied, and lay down naked all that day and all that night, 
a circumstance which recalls to mind the Delphian Pythia, who in her ecstasy . 
stripped herself of her garments. [D5y naked : (a) scantily clothed, J ob xxii. 6, 
xxiv. 7, 10, Isa. lviii. 7 ; (0) of one who lays aside his outer garment, and has 
on only the tunic, 1 Sam. xix. 24, Isa. xx. 2 (Miihlau and Volck’s Gesenius).—D. ] 

(2) This climax of the ecstatic state, in which self-consciousness disappears, 
seems to belong especially to the older times of the prophethood (§ 162, with note 


) 

(8) [The assertion of Duhm (p. 86), that this vision was used long after by the 
prophet for the clothing of new prophetic ideas, and therefore cannot be used 
in evidence of the prophetic state, is without foundation. } 

(4) Thus too Amos, who lays such special stress upon the Divine initia- 
ererenae the prophetic vocation, iii, 8, to an agreement between God and the 
prophet. 

(5) We are acquainted with the latter especially from the travels of Herr. v. 
Matjuschkin ; comp. e.g. Tholuck, id. p. 8 sqq. 

(6) According to Hab. iii. 19, the prophet walks triumphantly upon the high 
places on which God has placed him. Comp. also 1 Sam. x. 6, 9, and what was 
stated, § 161, on the ethical influence of the prophetic spirit. 


§ 210. 
Continuation: Prophecy an Inward Intuition. 


Those who endeavor to explain the prophetic state on natural and psycholog- 
ical grounds, are accustomed to regard it as produced by a considerable excite- 
ment and exaltation of the emotions. This is so far correct, that this state is pre- 
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ceded by one of strong excitement of the feelings ; nay, that the latter may 
often be intentionally produced as a preparation for the former, for which pur- 
pose music is especially employed, see 2 Kings iii. 15, To this may also be referred 
the circumstance alluded to by Hengstenberg (Christology, iv. p. 400), that the 
prophets sometimes (comp. Ezek. i. 3, Dan. x. 4) received their visions by the 
sides of rivers, because the murmur of the waters could not but assist in produc- 
ing in them the desired state of mind. But that feeling constitutes the essential 
JSorm of the prophetic state, is refuted, as Bruno Bauer justly remarks (Die Relig- 
ton des Alten Testaments, ii. p. 806), by the fact that in feeling, the matter felt 
is not yet separated from the subjective spirit, while the matter upon which the 
prophetic spirit operates is objectively given outside itself. Undoubtedly the proph- 
ets were often in a state of excited feeling at the times when they uttered their 
predictions, and did not, as merely mechanical instruments of the inspiring 
Spirit, comport themselves in an utterly indifferent manner with respect to their 
prophecies. They were stirred by fear and hope, filled with sorrow and joy, and 
this as intensely as if the matter they predicted were the subject of their own ex- 
perience. But that in such cases the frame of mind was of secondary importance, 
that it was produced by the objective influence of the Divine Spirit, is evident 
especially from the circumstance that the feeling natural to the prophet was fre- 
quently exchanged for just its opposite. Thus the emotion natural to a prophet 
when announcing judgments against the enemies of his country is evidently that 
of joy. Nevertheless passages are found in which the prophet is so carried away by 
his own vivid realization of the woes which he announces, as to be full of sorrow 
and lamentation. Comp. the prophecy concerning Moab, Isa. xvi. 9-11, and that 
concerning Babylon, xxi. 1-10, where this state of mind is very distinctly portrayed. 
In the vision, which is described ver. 2 as a grievous one, the prophet beholds the 
Medo-Persian hosts advancing against Babylon, and is immediately transported 
into the night in which Babylon is overthrown. His natural feeling as an Israel- 
ite would have been one of joy at the deliverance of his people, to whose sorrows 
an end was thus appointed ; yet the revelation he has received has so overpower- 
ing an effect upon his feelings, that he feels the sorrows about to fall upon Baby- 
lon just as though they were his own, ver. 3 sq. (1).—On the other hand, the 
feeling natural to the prophet must exercise no influence upon his predictions ; 
comp. é@g. Jer. xvii. 16 (§ 206, note 2). Even when the prophet knows himself 
to be the herald of the Divine wrath, even such a message from God must be rel- 
ished by him, see Ezek. iii. 1 sqq. compared with ii. 10, iii, 14, Rev. x. 9 sq., and 
be received with joy and delight, Jer. xv. 16. 

The psychical form of prophecy is rather that of an inward intuition, taking the 
word in its wider signification. It belongs to this intuition that the subject is 
aware that the object is directly given, and not produced by his own agency ; 
and this is just what the prophets affirm with respect to their prophecies. Hence 
the prophets designate themselves as seers, 185, which, according to 1 Sam. ix. 
9, was the former customary appellation of prophets, and more frequently TIN. 
See Isa. xxx. 10, and many other passages, especially in the Books of Chronicles. 
Often as the attempt has been made, no decided difference can be shown between 
the expressions 18) and “N, so far as they are used to designate the prophetic 
perception (2). ‘WM, which in Hebrew (though not in Chaldee) belongs rather 
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to poetic diction, is used as a somewhat more solemn expression ; for the pro- 
phetic seeing (as something extraordinary), nun, rm, and especially, jN, are 
the frequently recurring appellations of the revelations imparted to the prophets. 
Sometimes this inward perception of the prophets is also styled a hearing, ¢.g. 
Num. xxiv. 4, 16, Isa. xxi. 10 (8), xxviii. 22, with which compare also v. 9, XXii. 
14, In1. 4, on the contrary, the words, ‘‘ He wakeneth morning by morning, 
He wakeneth mine ear to hear as the instructed”? (i. e. takes me to His school), 
refer not so much to the reception of revealed knowledge as to the Lord’s supply- 
ing His servant with grace to walk with patient obedience in the path prescribed 
to him. The prophets, however, chiefly choose the expression to see, even when 
it is a mere form of speech, for the manner in which they became directly con- 
scious of the God-given matter (4) ; see e.g. Amosi. 1 (5), Isa. ii. 1, Hab. Teas 
and especially ii. 1 (see below). There is also a reference to this form of proph- 
ecy in the designations of D'S¥), D’DY, i.e. spies, O° DY%, watchmen, though the 
latter name has also a wider signification (§ 162). As the watchman upon the 
tower keeps a look-out for anything that may appear in the distance, and when 
he sees danger approaching sounds his horn, so do the prophets behold events 
dawning upon the distant horizon of time, that by announcing them they may 
warn or comfort the people, who are ignorant of the future ; see Jer. vi. 17 (6), 
Amos iii. 6, Isa. lii, 8, Ezek. xxxiii, 2 sqq. Hence, too, they are called, Isa. 
xxix. 10, the eyes of the people. Specially instructive in this respect is the pas- 
sage Hab. ii. 1. The prophet’s mind is agitated by the conflict with doubt, he 
is longing for light upon the enigmas of time, and exclaims: ‘I will stand upon 
my watch, and set me upon the tower, and will watch to see what He will say 
within me, and what I shall bring back upon my reproof.’? This passage may be 
taken literally (as by Hitzig), viz. as saying that the prophet sought a solitary 
place, where, directing his glance toward heaven and his collected spirit to God, 
he looked for revelation. Probably, however, this prophetic saying is to be 
spiritually understood, as is indispensably necessary in the similar passage, Isa. 
xxi. 6, 8. The latter pasage is also worthy of note, on account of the distinction 
it makes between the seeing spirit of the prophet and his ordinary subjectivity. 
For he sets another as watchman upon the tower, to declare what the Lord causes 
him to see, and what is to be announced to the people. In ver. 11 sq. of the 
same chapter, on the other hand, the prophet himself reappears as watchman. 
What now the prophet perceives is a 7? 134 (word of Jehovah), a Min} DN) 
(which expression represents the mysterious nature of the inwardly perceived 
Divine voice), a 8W (a lofty or eminent saying) (7), etc. Such words of revela- 
tion fall, according to what was remarked above, under the notion of the jin in 
its wider sense. When, however, the image awakened by the revelation appears 
in a plastic form before the mind of the prophet, a vision in the stricter sense takes 
place, and this is of a symbolical character, the matter of the prophecy being re- 
flected in the imagination of the prophet (8). With respect to visional symbolism, 
there is a remarkable difference between individual prophets. In some, especially 
the more ancient, it issimple, and therefore for the most part easily understood, e.g. 
the visions of Amos, ch. vii. sqq. (9). In Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel, on the 
contrary, the symbolism is more complicated ; and cases occur in which the proph- 
et himself does not understand the images he beholds, and requests an explanation 
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ofthem (Zech. iv. 4, Dan. viii. 15). The prophets are, moreover, frequently re- 
quired to express the substance of the Divine messages by symbolical actions, In 
many of these cases, however (especially in Ezekiel), it may be questioned whether 
the action really took place externally, as ¢.g. Isa. xx. 2, or whether it belongs 
merely to the vision (10) (11). 


(1) Isa. xxi. 3sq.: ‘‘ My loins are filled with pain: pangs have taken hold of 
me, as the pangs of a woman that travaileth : I was bowed at the hearing of it ; 
I was dismayed at the saying of it: my heart panted, fearfulness affrighted me : 
the night of my pleasures hath He turned into fear to me.’ 

(2) [The distinction stated by Vitringa, that M8 is the more general expression, 
and that WT) expresses more the ecstatic gazing, cannot be sustained. Orelli 
(p. 6 sqq.) remarks: The distinction between these two words is that the former 
indicates the relation of the eye to an object it sees, the latter the fixing of the 
gaze upon the form of the object, and hence upon an image. They are accord- 
ingly related to each other like our ‘‘see’’ and ‘‘ gaze.’’—The relation of the two 
words has been discussed at some length by Konig (ii. 29sqq). He observes that 
the true prophets refuse to recognize ‘‘ seeing’? (N81), but not ‘ gazing’”’ (THM) on 
the part of the false prophets, while conversely they never employ the latter term in 
speaking of themselves—which last position is tenable only by regarding Isa. xxx. 
10 as a later gloss, or by understanding 0°IN to refer to other persons than the 0°84 
in the same verse, and also by considering superscriptions like Isa. i. 1, ii. 1 not 
to have been written by the prophet himself. K6nig comes to the conclusion that 
AS) in contrast with WN) can only mean a literal seeing (with the bodily eye), 
while the latter word is used, in regard to the false prophets, to indicate an interior 
process, and characterizes their declarations as something projected from the 
interior of man outward. | 

(8) Isa. xxi. 10: ‘‘ That which I have heard of the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel, have I declared unto you.”’ 

(4) Which Augustine, de Genesi, xii. 25, calls in the above-quoted passage the 
intellectualis visio, in distinction from the spiritualis. 


(5) Amosi. 1: ‘‘The words of Amos, . . . which he saw.”’ 
(6) Jer. vi. 17: ‘‘ I have set watchmen over you, Hearken to the sound of the 
trumpet.”’ 


(7) It is quite a mistake, and by no means follows from the play upon the word, 
Jer. xxiii. 33 sqq., to say that the word 8? in the titles of the prophecies means, 
as Hengstenberg tries to prove (Christology, iii. p. 380), ‘‘ burden,’’ and introduces 
only threatening addresses. [Comp. also Keil on Nahum i. 1 and Jer. xxiii, 33.] 
The passage Lam. ii. 14, where the sayings of the false prophets who flattered the 
people are called RW NIXWD, is decisive against this view, notwithstanding the 
turn which Hengstenberg manages to give it. There isin the expression RW (prop- 
erly that which is raised above) a certain emphasis, and this circumstance explains 
why it is so often applied to addresses which pronounce penalties. 

(8) There is, as Tholuck justly remarks (id. p. 54), no distinction of degree and 
time between the two forms of revelation, viz. those by word and image ; it is 
rather the psychical state of the individual prophet which here seems to exert its 
influence. [K6nig doubts the part here assigned to the imagination in visions 
(see ii. p. 125), and says, among other things, if thinking and imagination had 
been used as means of information, the prophets could not have been convinced of 
the objective reality of what took place: they could not have been sure of their 
calling if made in a vision.—But the objectivity of a revelation is not dependent 
upon the reality of the images seen, but upon the fact that God presents them to 
the prophet’s sight. | : ; 2 Pi 

(9) Amos vii., the devouring locusts and the consuming fire as images of the Divine 
judgments, the plumb-line laid to the wall as symbolical of the dealings of the 
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Divine justice ; ch. viii., the basket of ripe fruit as an image of the nation ripe 
for judgment. : ; 

(10) There is scarcely a point in prophetic theology concerning which theo- 
logians so greatly differ. Comp. the marriage of Hosea, which Hengstenberg 
affirms to be a purely visional occurrence. No general principle can be laid down 
by which to determine how far such actions pertain to the province of the 
external or the internal. (Comp. Tholuck, id. p. 60; Bleek, Introduction to the 
Old Testament, ii. p. 18. 

(11) [In opposition to the view of revelation as communicated by internal gaz- 
ing or perception, Kénig takes the position that it is rather by means of the 
external organs, the eyes and ears (comp. ii. § 15 sqq.). The immediate sight of 


the Deity which appears in Num. xii. 6-8 as the special pre-eminence of Moses, he 
regards not as contrasting him with the prophet of the Scriptures, but only with 
‘‘mediate’’? prophets. ‘‘I assume that the ordinarily invisible background of 
the universe was really opened to the bodily eye (under certain circumstances 
specially sharpened) of the prophet, that ¢.g. the chariot of God was really shown 
to Ezekiel’? (ii. 128). But this inevitably involves the conclusion that an objec- 
tive reality must be attributed to the chariot. Can Kénig admit this? And how 
will he explain the visions in which not ‘the invisible background of the uni- 
verse,’”? but what pertains to the visible universe is seen, as in Am. viii. 2, Jer. 
i. 11 sq., 18 sq.? What sort of basket of figs was it which Amos saw, and what 
kind of an almond rod and boiling pot did Jeremiah behold with the bodily 
eyes ?] 


§ 211. 


The Prophetic State illustrated by Analogies in the Ordinary Life of the Spirit : 
Dreams, Communion with God in Prayer. 


If we seek from analogous occurrences in the ordinary life of the human spirit, to 
cast some light on the nature of prophetic sight or perception, the first which 
seems to offer itself for comparison is the vivid dream, in which the self-conscious- 
ness which had withdrawn during sleep again dawns and thus fastens in the 
memory the images seen in the dreams, That the Old Testament does not 
exclude the dream (1) as a medium of revelation, was shown § 66, where, 
however, it was also remarked that the Old Testament speaks of dream- 
revelations almost solely in the cases of such as were not, strictly speaking, 
organs of revelation. In Jer. xxiii, 25, comp. with Deut. xiii. 2 sqq., and Zech. 
x. 2. sqq., it is laid down asa token of the false prophets that they chiefly appealed 
to dreams ; and Jeremiah opposes to these the revelations imparted to himself, 
xxiii, 28 (see § 66, note 3). Hence it is all the less probable that in the difficult 
and obscure passage xxxi. 26 he is himself, as many suppose, referring to a reve- 
lation by means of adream. Nor are the night visions of Zechariah, ch. i.—vi., 
to be regarded as ordinary dreams. Ch. iv. 1, which tells us that the prophet 
was awakened for the reception of the vision (2), shows that his visional state was 
not one of dreaming. In Daniel (vii. 1), the revelation advances from the dream 
to the higher vision. The reason why only a subordinate importance is attributed 
to dreams, is easy to perceive. Althoughsleep, by reason of its withdrawal of a 
man from the external world, seems specially favorable for the intercourse of the 
Divine with the human spirit ; still, on the other hand, a man in this condition is 
not duly capable of distinguishing between what proceeds from his own heart qn 
BYP Jer. xxiii, 16) and Divine inspiration. The Divine word, on the contrary, 


———— 
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must come to the prophets in such a manner as to leave them in no kind of doubt 
that itis such. It is true that among the conditions with which the vision is 
combined there is found also a sleep, which outwardly appears to be a state of 
deep insensibility, WD7N, 0773, Dan. viii. 18, x. 9. The seer sinks down, his 
external eyes closed, Asie his teal eyes are opened, Num. xxiv. 4, 15. The 
visional state is sometimes enhanced even to rapture, Ezek. viii. 1-8, xi. 1. 

There is a rapture described by Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 2-4, which, to use the words 
of Delitzsch (Biblical Psychology, p. 336), touches the boundaries of life and 
death, z.¢. of the separation of soul and body (3). But in far the greater number 
of cases we must evidently conceive of the state in which the prophet receives a 
revelation as merely one of profound self-introversion and collectedness of mind in a 
state of perfect wakefulness. This prophetic state is most nearly related to com- 
munion with God in prayer. It should be carefully noted that the same expression 
which is generally used in the Old Testament for the hearing of prayer, viz. that 
God answers, 11Y, is also frequently applied to prophetic revelation (e.g. in Mic. iii. 
7, Hab. ii. 1 sq., Jer. xxiii. 85, and other passages). When suddenly, at once, 
and with full certainty, the conviction of the Divine audience enters the soul of 
the petitioner as an inwardly perceived answer (4), such a conviction is entirely 
analogous to the manner in which the word of God came to the prophets; and 
hence we find that many supplicatory psalms conclude in a strain quite prophetic. 
And as the Divine answer presupposes a request on the part of the petitioner, so 
also do we find the prophets in certain cases bringing before God in prayer the 
matters concerning which they desire Divine revelation (Jer. xxxii. 16, xlii. 4, 
Hab, i., Dan. ix. 4 sqq.); nay, in Jer. xxxiii. 2, calling upon God is the presup- 
posed condition of obtaining revelation : ‘‘ Qall unto me, and I will answer thee, 
and show thee great and hidden things which thou knowest not’? (5).—This 
point is particularly fitted to bring to light the ethical character of the prophet’s 
relationto God. It is true that the God whose Spirit so pervades all things that 
every word uttered bya human tongne is before Him (Ps. cxxxix. 4, 7), may, 
according to Holy Scripture, constrain even a Balaam to predict blessings to Israel, 
reveal the future in dreams toa Nebuchadnezzar, employ (Ezek. xxi. 26 sq.) even 
forms of heathen manticism for His own purposes, and so direct the words of a 
Caiaphas, John xi. 51, as to make him prophesy without his own knowledge or 
will. But certain as it is that there is, as the examples just adduced show, a Di- 
vine influence in virtue of which a man must either say what he desires not to say, 
or voluntarily utter that to which a Divine meaning neither known nor intended 
by himself is imparted, still this does not justify us in ignoring the subjective 
factor in revelation furnished by the true prophets. For in the case of these 
organs of Divine revelation, properly so called, their self-surrender and their own 
acquiescence in the Divine counsels of which they were to be the messengers (6) 
corresponded, as has been already remarked (§ 209), with the Divine choice and 
calling. Thus there arose an understanding, a mutual intercourse between God 
and the prophet, in which the latter gave his whole being, with its special qualifi- 
cations, to the fulfilment of his office, and lived his whole life with reference 
thereto. Whatever the prophet learned, experienced, or observed, all that he 
feared or hoped, all concerning which he needed counsel or information, nay, 
even the external events which concerned him personally, see e.g. Hos. i., Ezek. 
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xxiv. 18 sqq., all offered so many points of connection by which the Divine word 
might reach him, and that word clothed itself in forms which had a relation to 
the idiosyncrasy and experience of the prophet, and was reported by him according 
to his individual rhetorical or literary powers (7). This word of God was, how- 
ever, by no means produced, from the matter of the prophet’s own mind (whether 
viewed ethically or intellectually). ‘‘A man can receive nothing except it be 
given him from heaven,”’ is the testimony of the greatest of the prophets (John 
iii, 27). As an answer to prayer cannot be manufactured, but depends upon 
whether God will permit Himself to be found or not (Isa. lv. 6, Ps. xxxii. 6, etc.), 
and there are even seasons when heaven seems closed against the wrestling in 
prayer of God’s servants, so a prophet might prepare himself for the reception of 
a revelation, but could neither extort it nor prescribe its matter. Accordingly we 
find that the prophets often had to wait till they received the Divine communica- 
tions, see Isa. xxi, 8, Jer. xlii. 7 in its connection with ver. 4; and that there 
were times (as remarked, § 206) in which such communications entirely ceased.— 
The last-named point furnishes also a proof of the untenableness of the naturalistic 
explanation of the prophetic state. The physiologist Hecker (Ueber Visionen, 
1848, p. 11, 18) thinks, for instance, that any vivid conception, whether true or 
imaginary, may, by reason of continued nervous excitement, be transformed into 
a vision so soon asit has attained the requisite fervor, and that it is in this way 
that the sublimest ideas have been incorporated in the religions of all nations. 
The answer is, that there was no lack either of sublime ideas or ‘‘ fervor’’in the 
days described Lam. ii. 9, Ps. lxxiv. 9, etc., and in the times of the Maccabees 
(comp. § 192), and yet prophecy was then silent (8). 


(1) Prophetic significance was also, in al] heathen antiquity, attributed to 
dreams, upon the assumption that when the voluntary self-determination of ‘man 
ceases, the Divine influence begins to operate upon his soul. If, during sleep, 
when that by which the inner life of man is governed and determined acts most 
unrestrainedly, the communion of the saints with God takes place in full efficacy 
(comp. especially Ps. xvi. 7), the soul will also, when in this condition, be in a 
state of special recipiency for the influence of the Divine Spirit (Job xxxiii, 14 
sqq.). [In Ps. xvi. 7, the phrase ‘‘in the night seasons’’ refers more probably to 
the night as favorable for quiet thought, rather than to sleep.—D. 

(2) Zech. iv. 1: ‘‘As aman that is wakened out of his sleep.’ ‘‘ The weak- 
ness of human nature,’’ says Hengstenberg in his just remarks on this passage 
(Christology, iii. p. 835), ‘had asserted in his case its incapacity to maintain for 
any lengthened period the contemplation of the super-sensuous’’ (comp. Luke ix. 
32). [Comp. on the question whether the prophets received revelation in dreams, 
Konig, ii. 9 sqq., whose conclusions agree with the position taken in the text. 
Jer, xxi, 26, he understands as saying that Jeremiah received a divine commu- 
nication in his sleep, but not in a dream (p, 18-15). In Zech. iv. 1 he properly 
lays emphasis upon the fact that the prophet was wakened, not when he was 
asleep, but as one who slept—i.e. from a state of passivity, of weakness and ex- 
haustion. | 

(3) A comparison of such visions with the phenomena of magnetic somnambu- 
lism is obvious ; but the greater the external resemblance, the less must the essen- 
tial difference between them, already alluded to § 209, be overlooked, viz. that the 
self-consciousness of the prophet is never lost in the vision ; and that by virtue of 
this continuity of self-consciousness, the state of revelation enters into active con- 
nection with the ordinary mental state of the prophet, and exercises a decided and 
lasting influence thereon, Comp. Ennemoser, Der Magnetismus im Verhdltniss zur 
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Natur und Religion, pp. 91 and 241. In the latter passage the results of the com- 
parison of prophetic with other psychical phenomena are summed up in the 
words, ‘‘Divine prophetic inspiration, from whatever point of view it may be 
critically regarded, is a unique phenomenon.’’ Visions of the higher grade are, 
moreover, by no means frequent in the Old Testament. 

(4) Comp. e.g. Ps. xx. 6: ‘Now know I that the Lord saveth His anointed.” 

(5) [The protest of Konig (ii. 197 sqq.) against the analogy here presented, rests 
partly upon his erroneous conception that an analogy between certain experiences 
of the prophets and those of praying believers places them on a /evel, and partly 
upon a different view of the latter. For he maintains (p. 200 sq.) that “‘the so- 
called certainty that a prayer is heard is only the exhaustion of the soul in prayer, 
the inference that the full offering of humility and trust cannot fail of its influ- 
ence upon God”. . .‘‘If one who prays ever holds any other view, we must 
charge him with religious aberration.’’ The strained supernaturalism of Konig 
here gives way, for the sake of favoring his view of the prophetic state as unique, 
to a rationalizing mode of thought. Comp., on the other hand, Riehm, p. 26 Sq. | 

(6) The ethical element in prophecy is maintained, though with one-sided prom- 
inence, against Hengstenberg and Hofmann by Diisterdieck, De re prophetice in 
V. T. quum universe tum messiane natura ethica, 1852. 

(7) [Kénig (ii. 208) maintains that these specifications go beyond the limits of 
the prophet’s consciousness, and attribute to their individuality a positive concur- 
rence in the act of revelation, which they themselves do not claim. But is there 
not in1 Sam. iii..10, and in Isa. vi. 8, a self-dedication to the revealing God, 
without any positive concurrence in the act of revelation? Even if, with Kénig 
and Hitzig-Steiner, we understand Am. iii. 8 as only an illustration of the 
thought that there is no effect without a cause, and so do away with the evidence, 
from this passage, of the ethical relation of the prophet to God, yet this relation 
is certainly proved by a series of other prophetical testimonies, some of which are 
given in the text. ] 

(8) The last days of Jerusalem, before its destruction by the Romans, well 
showed what kind of prophets natural fervor is capable of breeding, § 192, note 
10. It is only by acknowledging revelation as a spontaneous and actual relation 
into which God has entered with the world, that such revelationless periods can 
be possibly understood. 


§ 212. 
Continuation: The Conceptions of Genius and the Natural Powers of Divination (1). 


In explaining Old Testament prophecy, the attempt has often been made to re- 
fer it to prophetic powers inherent in the human mind, and manifesting themselves 
also in the conceptions of genius, whether of the poet, the artist, the hero, etc., 
when—‘‘ at one time after long reflection and by gradual development, at another 
at once and apparently without preparation—some great thought comes before 
his soul with such vividness and power that in this moment of conception his 
creative mind already bears within it, in its fully completed state, the work on 
which he may perhaps still have to labor for years.’’ (It is thus that E. Graf ex- 
presses himself concerning the several revelations of God, in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1859, No. 2, p. 272. Comp. also Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, 1st ed. p. 71, 2d 
ed. p. 70.) In particular has a divining power, inherent in the human mind, and 
producing actual prophecy outside the province of scriptural revelation, been 
spoken of. This has been done especially by E. v. Lasaulx, in his work Die 
prophetische Kraft der menschlichen Scele in Dichtern und Denkern, 1858 (2) ; while 
Hamann had already ventured to declare, ‘‘ We are all capable of being prophets.’’ 
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For this theory a certain amount of truth must be acknowledged, even from a 
scriptural standpoint ; for the Old Testament (as was shown, § 65) refers all in- 
tellectual endowment to a Divine spiritual influence on the mind. Still that 
personal and familiar relation in which the. prophet stands to God, which makes 
him a participator of the Divine counsel, and discloses to him secret things, Amos 
iii. 7, Jer. xxiii. 18, etc. (comp. § 161), stands out as something specific amid these 
general spiritual influences (8). With regard to so-called natural divination, in 
particular, the aspect in which this may most allowably be compared with script- 
ural prophecy is, that it is the prophecy of conscience (4). For since the God who 
gives testimony to Himself in the conscience, and who pledges to it a holy and 
righteous government of the world, and thus sharpens in every morally susceptible 
man a perception of the providential leading whether of individuals or nations, is 
the same Being who reveals in prophecy the laws of His moral government, the two 
must necessarily coincide with each other in essentials (5). But does this natural 
divination know anything positively respecting the purposes of God’s ways upon 
earth? Lasaulx may call Scipio’s allusion, amid the ruins of Carthage, to the 
future fall of Rome, in the words of Homer (J/iad, IV. v. 164 sq.), ‘‘a genuine 
prophecy ;’’ but the prophets of the Old Testament knew something more, when 
they proclaimed that above the ruins of all earthly power the glory of the God of 
Israel should flow like the waves of the sea (Hab. ii. 13 sq.), when they beheld 
from their corner of the world the kingdom of God coming to all nations, and 
when Daniel declared (ch, vii.) that the kingdom of the Son of man from 
heaven should triumph over all those secular powers which should successively 
emerge from the storm-tossed ocean of the nations (6). Besides, how does the 
prophecy of conscience manage the enigmas given it to solve, by those contradic- 
tions of its postulates which are presented by the course of the world? (7). And 
when Lasaulx, in attempting to explain the prophecy of the Old Testament, 
further suggests the sympathetic connection of the individual human spirit with 
the national spirit and that of all mankind, we fully concede that a nation may 
produce individuals in whom the preseutiments of the national spirit may be 
transfigured into lucid thoughts, and, under certain circumstances, be even 
clearly expressed in prophetic sayings ; but it is equally certain that the prophets 
of the Old Testament laid no claim to this honor. They knew that the Spirit by 
which they were inspired eas not the natural spirit of their nation ; that their pre- 
dictions were not the expression of popular expectations. The power of Old 
Testament prophecy was so far from being conditioned upon the secular pros- 
perity of the nation, that it was, on the contrary, in proportion as the external 
glory of Israel decayed that prophecy unfurled her wings and proclaimed upon 
the grave of Israel's earthly hopes the triumph of the eternal kingdom of 
God (8). The prophets knew that the thoughts of God, of which they were the 
interpreters, are as high above the thoughts of man as heaven is higher than 
earth, Isa. lv. 8 sq. (9). 

This transcendence of revelation extends so far as to become a limitation of 
prophecy : for, as the Old Testament knows nothing of any permanent indwelling of 
the Spirit of revelation in the prophets, but speaks only of a falling (Ezek. xi. 5), 
a coming (1 Sam. x. 6) of the Spirit wpon or over them; so the matter of revela- 
tion, though their free agency is manifested in the form in which they present it, 
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is not, strictly speaking, the mental property of the prophets, but continues to be 
a thing imparted. Hence its meaning was not fully grasped by their understand- 
ing, but was, as St. Peter tells us, 1 Pet. i. 10, a matter of investigation to them- 
selves (10). This accounts also for the impression, so often received by the atten- 
tive reader from the prophetic word, that it reaches further than its inadequate 
form, and bears within it, according to the intention of the Spirit, that which far 
surpasses the individual consciousness of the prophet (11) (12). 


(1) Comp. Ueber das Verhiltniss der A. T. Prophetie zur heidnischen Mantik (ac- 
companying the congratulatory address of the University of Tiibingen to the 
University of Breslau, 1861). 

(2) The conclusion of this work is embraced in the following propositions : ‘If 
there is present in every human soul somewhat of the collective powers of the soul 
of his nation and of the soul of all mankind, nay, of the soul of the world ; and 
if, in the matter of prophesying, as in every great matter of human life, the indi- 
vidual soul is immersed in the universal soul, in the great and universal meaning of 
nature and the world, and is thence born again with renovated powers ; it is con- 
ceivable that, as the present is as substantially connected with the future as it is 
with the past, each individual soul may foresee not only its own future, but also 
that of its nation, nay, of all mankind. From the depths of the soul and from 
the creative power of God therein arise all great thoughts, all that is new or 
extraordinary, all that leads mankind toward its eternal destination.’’ 

(3) Therefore the prophet knows himself to be taught of God in quite another 
manner from that in which the artisan Bezaleel, ¢.g., nay, even Solomon, could 
declare themselves to be. 

(4) Comp. Beck, Hinleitung in das System der Christl. Lehre, p. 197. 

(5) The strength of this natural divination lies in its presentiments of approach- 
ing Divine judgments, in its perception that a curse cleaves to all unexpiated 
guilt, that all power founded on deceit and unrighteousness works its own de- 
struction, and that all earthly glory and greatness is destined to perish. 

(6) [Kénig (ii. p. 202) remarks, on the other hand: ‘‘ This does not appear to 
me a sufficient answer. Such expectations of a triumph of good on the earth any 
one who believes in a moral order of the world might have.’’ But, in the first 
place, a general and indefinite idea of a final triumph of the good is not here at- 
tributed to prophecy, but it will be found, on reading a few lines further, that 
evidence is given that it looked to a much more concrete aim of the course of his- 
tory ; and secondly, we may ask whether faith in a moral order of the world 
which is sure of such an issue of history, can be or has been formed, except under 
the influence, directly or indirectly, of revelation. And when Kénig further re- 
marks, ‘‘ What is decisive in respect to the difference between divination and 
prophecy, is not the matter, but the form: the prophets did not draw from a 
fountain which stood at the service of all,’’ he does not meet the position taken 
in the text, the meaning of which is simply this, that the difference in the matter 
of prophecy points to a different source—in the one case to the human mind, in 
the other to the Spirit of God. Unless it can be shown to those who place proph- 
ecy in the same line with natural divination, that the former is superior in respect 
to its contents, they will not believe that its declarations have any other than a 
human source ; or they will find a revelation through the Spirit of God in the last 
degree superfluous, if it offers nothing higher than human auguries and thoughts. ] 

(7) So far as natural divination pointed to a perfect realization of the idea of 
moral excellence in man, it was obliged either to give up the attempt to show how 
historically it is to be brought about, or to seek the historical point of connection 
within its own horizon ; and the d.abjKac rie éemayyediac (Eph. ii. 12) with which 
God has connected the historical development of His kingdom being outside of 
this horizon, it must necessarily make mistakes. Of the first kind are theories 
like Plato’s delineation of the ideal of a just man, who, without having done any- 
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thing wrong, appears to be unrighteous ; who is chained, scourged, blinded, and 
at last even impaled (Zep. ii. p. 361) ; and of which Lasaulx (id. p. 23) says that 
he never in the sacred books of the Jews met with any more magnificent prophecy 
cqneerning the Lord’s holy and righteous One. (Comp. also his work, Des Sok- 
rates Leben, Lehre und Tod, in which, p. 121, he ranks Socrates among the proph- 
ets.) Virgil is an example of the second kind, when in his celebrated 4th Ec- 
logue he connects the return of the Golden Age with the consulate of Pollio and 
the birth of his son, and then in the dneid, asis well known, sets up Augustus 
as the bringer in of a new age, but in both cases combines the imperium sine jine 
with Rome (dfn. i. ver. 278). 

(8) What a struggle takes place in such cases between faith in providence and 
a lurking belief that the world is governed by a fate in which there is no moral 
element! (See § 8, note 2.) 

(9) This point is calculated to show the contrast between Old Testament rev- 
elation and heathen manticism. The religious importance of manticism, like the 
power of ancient heathenism in general, rises and falls with the national life. 
The power of the oracles was broken with that of Hellenistic nationality ; they 
were, as Plutarch testifies, no longer consulted on the more important occasions, 
but only on trifling matters, such as whether a marriage should be contracted, a 
voyage undertaken, whether corn and hay would yield well, etc. ; which circum- 
stance Plutarch adduces among others to explain why in his days the Pythia had 
ceased to give her answers in verses (de Pyth. orac. cap. 28, comp. with de defectu 
orac. cap. 7). But even for a Julian, Apollo had no longer an answer in readi- 
ness. 

(10) Comp. also what has been already said, § 5, note 1, against the derivation of 
the Old Testament religion from the natural peculiarities of the Israelitish people. 

(11) This relation of the subjectivity of the prophet to the revelation is so ex- 
plained, from the Hegelian standpoint, that in the Old Testament the identity of 
the finite and the infinite subjectivity has not yet been infinitely brought to pass, 
but is only a direct one ; which way of direct union did not suffer the two equally 
to attain their right, when they would have obliterated each other in the con- 
crete spirituality (see Vatke, die Religion des A. T. p. 624 sq.). If, on the other 
hand, we put in the place of the logical process the historical development of 
revelation, as exhibited in Scripture, the result will be as stated § 204 in this re- 
spect. 

(12) The importance of the propositions thus far developed will more clearly 
appear in the discussion of the nature ef prophecy, to which we now proceed. 


SECOND SUBDIVISION, 
OF PROPHECY (1), 
§ 213, 

Its Office in General. 


In the usual definition of prophecy formerly given, it was said to be the predic- 
tion, by means of Divine revelation, of any occurrence which was contingent, and 
therefore not to be foreknown by human wisdom (2). This definition is in every 
respect inadequate. According to the passage in Deuteronomy xviii. 9-22, discussed 
§§ 97 and 161, prophecy is said to secure to the people that which heathenism in 
vain sought to furnish by its manticism. Now even heathen manticism would not be 
correctly appreciated, if regarded merely as a means of inquiring into future con- 
tingent matters, and consequently as a means of satisfying human curiosity ; that 
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is to say, if its religious element is made to consist only in the supplementary 
assistance of the Deity in those matters for which human reason and wisdom are 
insufficient (3). Manticism originates rather in the inalienable craving of the 
human spirit to know itself in active communion and to maintain a constant in- 
tercourse with Deity, and in the belief that God has not forsaken men, but makes 
their actions and all that befalls them the object of His care, and will for this 
reason manifest Himself unto them. What Manticism sought was to make known 
to man the will and counsel of God in all the important events of life ; to give 
him information, especially at critical seasons, how to do what was right and 
pleasing to God (4). Such an interpretatio divine voluntatis as heathenism in vain 
endeavored to furnish, the word of prophecy afforded. 

How far, now, does the announcement of the Divine will made by prophecy, extend ? 
That the prophets were applied to for disclosures even in matters of ordinary life, 
is shown by such narratives as 1 Sam. ix. 6 sqq. (5) ; 1 Kings xiv. 1 sqq. ; 2 Kings 
i. 3, and the well-known occurrences in the history of Elisha. In the jirst place, 
however, the Old Testament strictly insists that they who on any occasion seek a 
prophetic answer from God must earnestly seek Him and walk in His ways (6). 
The chief passage on this subject is Ezek. xiv. 1-20, comp. with xx. 1-4. The 
prophet is not to be at the beck of the elders of Israel, who inquire of the 
Lord with the mouth while they have set up their idols in their heart, but is 
rather to reprove their ungodliness. God will not be inquired of by a rebellious 
generation, because prophecy is not to be degraded into a plaything and an ob- 
ject of frivolous curiosity. In the second place, this condescension tothe ordinary 
requirements of the people, which was to enable them to dispense with seeking 
counsel from heathen soothsayers (7), is an element kept quite in the background 
in prophecy (8). On the whole, prophecy was designed to educate the nation to 
a perception of what kind of knowledge of the future could alone be a blessing to 
man, by opening its eyes to the holy government of God in history and to the 
aims of Divine providence, that thus it might learn to prepare for coming judg- 
ments (comp. passages such as Amos iv. 12, etc.), and, walking in the light of its 
own calling to salvation, and of the great future which this involved, might re- 
gard it as beneath its dignity to yield to the yearning for soothsaying ; comp. as 
chief passages, Isa, ii. 5 sq. in connection with vers. 1-4. If, then, we regard the 
collective contents of the prophetic books of the Old Testament, we must say that 
prophecy is employed entirely in promoting the interests of the kingdom of God, 
and that its main office is to unfold its ways. In saying this, we have not, how- 
ever, as yet answered the question whether prophecy as such is a prediction of in- 
dividual occurrences, and if so, what are its characteristics, and how is it related 
to its fulfilment ? (9). 

(1) [On this whole subject, comp. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, its origin, his- 
torical character, and relation to the New Testament fulfilment, 1875.) Ses 

(2) Soeg. Vitringa, Typus doctrine prophetica, p. 2: * Prophetia est pradictio 
casus aut eventus contingentis futuri temporis ex revelatione divina,”’ which thus ex- 
cludes from prophecy all eventus necessarti, such as the succession of day and night, 
the ebb and flow of the tide, etc., and on the other hand designates hominum 
volitiones et actiones liber, earumque consequentia, as its verwm ac propriwm objectum, 
—a remarkable definition, according to which those Divine counsels which are in- 
dependent of human freedom could not be the obiect of vrophecy. 
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(3) Comp. my essay ‘‘On the relation of O. T. prophecy to the heathen man- 
ticism.’’ This view of manticism is only suitable to the times of its decadence, 
when it had become with some, an empty form maintained only for political 
objects ; with others, a superstition subserving only the most insignificant purposes 
of daily life, and estranged from all higher aims; and when even the Stoics, in 
their philosophical justification of manticism, only attempted to assert for it 
an essentially theoretical interest, viz. that it might in individual cases disclose 
to human apprehension that unchangeable causality of things which has its 
foundation in the eternal law of fate (see Wachsmuth, Die Ansichten der Stoiker 
tiber Mantik und Démonen, 1860, especially p. 22 sqq.). 

(4) Man longs for the Divine consent, for the assurance of the Divine blessing, 
even when a resolution has been formed after mature deliberation ; or, when 
threatening premonitions of Divine judgments appear, he desires to learn from 
the Deity Himself the means of expiation, and of deliverance from the curse rest- 
ing upon him, 

(5) To be sure, the passage 1 Sam. ix. 6 sqq. leaves it uncertain whether Samuel 
would, under other circumstances, have given information concerning the lost 
usses. Still the parenthetical note ver. 9 is a proof that the prophets might be 
consulted on such matters. 

(6) Saul, after being rejected, obtained in his helpless condition no other 


rnswer from God than one of judgment, 1 Sam. xxvili. 6; so, too, the wife of 


Jeroboam, when consulting the prophet Ahijah concerning her sick child, received, 
besides the unwished-for disclosure, a stern rebuke, 1 Kings xiv. 6-16. 

(7) Comp. Origen, c. Cels.i. 354; Redepenning, Origenes, i. p. 287. 

(8) We have herein, as H. Schultz (Géttinger gel. Anz. 1862, p. 230) justly re- 
marks, a testimony ‘‘ how Divine revelation so adapted itself to the natural soil of 
human manners and customs, as not on every occasion instantly to reject what 
was out of harmony with it, but allowed it to perish gradually, in virtue of its 
own vanity, in presence of the Divine.”’ 

(9) On the history of different views of prophecy, and the course of its treat- 
ment in Patristic and Protestant theology, see the article in Herzog, xvii. p. 644 
sqq. [Also the parts pertaining to this subject in Diestel’s Geschichte des A. T. 
in der Ohristlichen Kirche, 1869; Orelli, § 9, and Bohl, Christologie des A.T. § 4; 
the position of the latter writer is conservative, and agrees with the older views. } 


§ 214, 
The Prediction of Particular Events an Hxssential Element of Prophecy. 


According to the theory of some, the sole essential feature of prophecy is de- 
clared to be its expression of the general ideas of the Divine government ; while its 
prediction of particular events is, on the other hand, to be regarded as comparatively 
unessential and subordinate ; so especially Hengstenberg, in his article on the ex- 
position of the prophets, in the Hoangel. Kirchenzeitung, 1838, No. 23 sq. (1) ; nay, 
the very admissibility of prediction is denied by the rationalistic party,on the ground 
of its destroying human freedom and interfering with history. The latter propo- 
sition, indeed, if laid down as universal, would lead to a view of the world deci- 
dedly unreasonable, and at any rate unscriptural. For what kind of'a course of the 
world would that be, which should be dependent in its chief elements solely upon 
the accidental decisions of the human will? Old Testament theology, however, 
has to do only with the question whether prophecy does or does not attribute to itself 
as essential the characteristic of predicting particular events (2) ; and in this respect 
it may suffice to bring forward, besides the fundamental passage Deut. xviii. 22, 
the very decided expressions contained on this subject in the prophetical book, 
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Isa. xl. sqq. Here we find the greatest emphasis laid upon the circumstances 
that the deliverance of Israel from the Babylonian captivity had been long pre- 
dicted by prophecy, and that the prophet now speaking foretells the appearance 
of Cyrus before it takes place. It maintains also that the prediction of such par- 
ticular events is a proof that the God of Israel is the true God, while on the other 
hand it asserts that the vanity of the heathen gods is manifested by their inability 
to foretell anything ; see xli. 21-28, xlii. 9. When it is said in the latter passage, 
‘“ New things do I declare : before they spring forth I tell you of them,’’ the 
idea of pure prediction could hardly be more precisely expressed ; comp. also 
xliii. 9-18, xliv. 25 sq., xlv. 21. The unbelief of the people is represented, 
xlviii. 3, as without excuse, for the very reason that the predictions of the prophets 
were authenticated by their fulfilment. And when it is said, ver. 7, ‘‘ They are 
created now, and not from the beginning, even before the day when thou heardest 
them not ; lest thou shouldest say, Behold, I knew them,’’ prophecy is here very 
decidedly distinguished from a mere calculation of what the present might further 
develop. 

But while, in accordance with the declarations of the Old Testament, we claim 
for prophecy the characteristic of prediction, we by no means assert the complete 
identity of the prediction with its fulfilment. Against such a supernaturalistic view 
of prophecy, as regards it, so to speak, as only the mirrored reflection, cast back- 
ward from the future, of New Testament personages and occurrences, it is very 
easy to contend, and to show how very differently the Old Testament prophecies 
would have run if they had been of this nature. The inalienable connection of 
the words of revelation with its facts, and therewith the genuine historical nature 
of revelation, would be annulled, nay, the pre-eminence belonging to the New 
Testament itself be lost, if a substantially complete representation of New Testa- 
ment redemption were already placed before usin Old Testament prophecy. A 
closer investigation of the peculiarities of the latter enables us to discern also the 
limits prescribed to it, and the incompleteness pertaining to it. In discussing this 
point, we shall proceed from what was stated in the first subdivision concerning 
the prophetic consciousness. 


(1) According to Hengstenberg, no prophecy refers solely to any special case. 
“Such exposition may be serviceable to apologetics ; but apologetics is only for 
the few, and not of sufficient importance even to them, for God to have done go 
much in this respect.” If prophecy seems to foretell any special case, it is merely 
the most obvious realization of the idea in an object. Everything in prophecy 
applies to the one church of God existing in uninterrupted continuity throughout 
the ages. Within us and without us, we again find Israel, Edom, and Babylon. 
Nothing any longer appears to us merely past, nothing merely future; but all 
equally past, present, and future, as cannot but be the case with the word of the 
eternal God. The temporal and local definiteness of individual fulfilments is 
simply incidental. If, nevertheless, we are obliged to own that some predictions 
are special and historically characteristic, these appear merely as concessions to 
the weak faith of the church.—That the influence of Schleiermacher’s doctrine is, 
as has been remarked, perceptible in the turn here taken by Hengstenberg’s theory 
of prophecy, is possible so far as this—that Schleiermacher (Der christliche Glaube, 
§ 103. 3) regards as the essential element of prophecy, not a prediction relating 
to particulars, to which now a less now a higher degree of correctness pertains, 
but the manifestation of general principles. There is, however, this difference 
between the two, that Schleiermacher sees in the ideas of Divine election and 
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retribution by which prophecy is pervaded, only ‘‘ Jewish notions,”’ and finds the 
Messianic element of prophecy in the fact that it expresses the future of the Sent 
of God ina manner which, rightly understood, involves the ‘‘ termination of these 
two Jewish ideas ;’’ while Hengstenberg, on the contrary, acknowledges, as has 
been said, in the prophetic ideas—after, indeed, divesting them of their particu- 
lar definiteness—the eternal laws of God’s government of the world and the 
church. And who can deny to Hengstenberg the special merit of having, by thus 
giving prominence to the enduring value of prophecy, again set up that prophetic 
word, which had long lain under a bushel, as a light to enable us to understand the 
ways of God, and of having again rendered accessible to many, the treasures of 
instruction and consolation contained therein for all ages of the church militant ? 

(2) Comp. Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, ii. p. 23; Orelli, p. 32 sq., 
59 sq.; Konig ii. § 27, especially p. 291 sqq., 318 sqq. 


§ 215. 
The Peculiarities of Old Testament Prophecy (1). 


1. The matter of revelation being given to the prophets in the form of intuition 
(§ 210), the futwre appeared to them as immediately present, complete, or at all 
events in progress. Hence the frequent use of the so-called Praeteritum propheti- 
cum, by the misunderstanding of which, prediction has so often been taken as a 
description of the past; comp. e.g. Isa. ix. 1, 5 (2). How great soever the 
distance, according to human computation, of the things predicted, they are 
actually in train to the prophetic eye, and all that intervenes can only help to 
hasten their fulfilment. See as a chief passage, Hab. ii. 3: ‘‘ The vision is yet 
for an appointed time, but it hastens to its end, and lies not; though it tarry, 
wait for it, for it will surely come, it will not tarry.’’ What the prophet sees are, 
as they are called Rev. i. 1, simply things 4 dei yevécOar év réyec: for in the invisi- 
ble world which is disclosed to the prophet, all is active, in motion, about to 
approach.—Connected with this peculiarity of prophecy is the circumstance that 
at gives for the most part only a subordinate importance to dates—for the most part, 
we say, for there are certainly cases where great emphasis is laid upon them, as 
e.g. Ezek. xii., where the prophet announces to those who inconsiderately derided 
the predicted judgments because their fulfilment was delayed, that this fulfilment 
should shortly take place; while on the other hand we find some cases, e.g. 
Dan. x. 14, where the vision points to a more remote time. Sometimes the dates 
given have evidently a symbolical meaning, and must not for this reason be pressed 
to the very letter. Such are the seventy years of Tyre, ‘‘ according to the days 
of one king,’ Isa, xxiii. 15, 17; the seventy years, Jer. xxv.; the seventy weeks 
of Daniel, ch. ix. Such dates, too, as those of Isa. xvi. 14, xxi, 16, may be in- 
cluded. In general, however, the word of the Lord, Actsi. 7: oby duév gore yrovar 
xpbvove 7} katpobc, ob¢ 6 ratip Mero év rH iia éovoig, applies also to the prophets, 
who limit themselves to indefinite dates, such as: in that day (877 013) ; after 
this ({> “INS), etc. The grouping of that which is predicted according to the necessary 
sequences of its essential elements takes the place of chronological statements. And 
this is effected in the following manner: While heathenism can attain to no 
knowledge of the issue of its history, itis essential to Old Testament prophecy 
to be always directed to the consummation of the kingdom of God, by announcing 
the ways in which God conducts His purpose of salvation, from the actual present to its 
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appointed end. In other words, what takes place 0°)°0 D832 forms the bound- 
ary of the prophetic horizon. This expression does not signify, as it has often 
been explained,”’ ‘‘in the time to come,” “‘ in the future,’’ but (YDS signifying, 
in contrast to MWS, that to which anything runs) ‘at the end of the days,”? é.¢, 
at the close of this dispensation, as correctly rendered by the LXX by éy raic 
éoxarare juépacc, OY én’ écydrov (éoxdtwr) Tov fuepdv. It is true that the meaning is 
a relative one. In Gen. xlix. 1, where the expression first occurs, it refers to the 
time of the settlement of the tribes in the promised land ; for the final fulfilment 
of the Divine promise is thus made the standpoint of Jacob’s blessing. In Deut. 
iv. 30, it denotesthe time which forms the turning-point for the restoration of 
Israel ; while in xxxi. 29, on the contrary, the rejection of Israel is itself reckoned 
to pertain to the 8. But in prophetic diction, properly so called, M08 is, 
as has been said, the time of the consummation of redemption (Hos. iii. 5, Isa. ii. 
3, with Mic, iv. 1, Jer. xlviii, 47, Ezek. xxxviii. 16), The event next preceding 
this MNS is judgment, and indeed judgment both upon the rebellious people of 
God and the sinful world. This judgment is directly connected with the days in 
which the prophet lives, for these, because of the sins of Israel and the Gentile 
nations, already bear in their bosom the judgments of God. Thus the matter of 
prophecy may be defined by its three elements,—guilt, judgment (first upon the 
house of God, then upon the world), redemption. The progress of the kingdom 
of God forms itself, in prophetic vision, into a picture in which judgment gener- 
ally forms the foreground and redemption the background. In the Book of 
Isaiah, xl. sqq., on the other hand, redemption occupies the foreground, but still 
in such wise that its blessings are depicted as not unaccompanied by judgment, 
The contemplation of impending judgments, then, usually extends to that of the 
last judgment, as ¢.g. in the Book of Joel, where the description of the devasta- 
tion by locusts, with which Judah is chastised, is enlarged into a description of 
the coming of the last day (the day of the Lord), the final judgment, which, 
however, on Judah’s repentance, is, though invoked upon her, inflicted upon the 
secular powers ; and as in New Testament prophecy also (Matt. xxiv.), the judg- 
ment upon the world is placed in direct connection with that upon Jerusalem. 
So, too, the contemplation of approaching deliverance is usually extended to take 
in the consummation of redemption, as eg. Isa. vii.—-xii. proceeds from an 
announcement of deliverance from Assyria, to a prophecy of Messianic blessings. 
Thus prophecy beholds in every event the coming of the Judge and Saviour of 
the world to set up His kingdom. In this combination of the nearer and more 
distant future—in this placing of the present government of God’s kingdom in 
the light of the end—lies what has been called the perspective character of proph- 
ecy, as Bengel in particular, in his Gnomon on Matt. xxiv. 29, has so aptly 
designated it (3). This characteristic of prophecy is manifested with especial 
beauty in the Book of Isaiah, xl.-Ixvi. The Divine act of delivering the people 
from the Babylonian captivity, and their restoration to the promised land, form, 
with the Messianic redemption and the admission of all nations into the kingdom 
of God, one great connected picture, closing with the creation of the new heavens 
and the new earth (4). To the prophets themselves, moreover, the time when 
their predictions should be fulfilled was, as we are told 1 Pet. i. 11, a subject of 
investigation. 
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9. The fact that the matter of prophecy is given in the form of such an intui- 
tion, also furnishes the reason why it always sees the realization of that matter in 
particular events which are complete in themselves. Thus in Joel, ch. iii., the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon the people of God is conceived of as a single act 
amid tremendous natural phenomena, and so also the judgment of the world is 
mostly represented as a single act of judgment against the secular power at the 
moment present to the mind of the prophet. In the Suljilment, on the contrary, 
that which is but momentary in the prophetic intuitionis accomplished by a 
process of long and gradual development (5) ; and when a prediction attains its 
first stage of fulfilment, there opens out from the standpoint of subsequent 
prophets, in virtue of that law of dilation, as Ebrard in his Commentary on Hebrews 
calls it, a new perspective toward the consummation of judgment and redemption. 
Hence it is that many expositors speak of a two, a three, or even a fourfold ful- 
filment. 


(1) [On this and the following section, comp. Orelli, § 47 ; K6nig, ii., § 27, ap- 
pendix, also p. 367 sqq. | : : 
(2) Isa. ix. 2: ‘‘The people that walked in darkness, ova VS IN.” “Ver. 6 


says of the birth of the Messiah : 39-77 30; and this has been said to mean 
Hezekiah, then twelve years of age, as the destined deliverer of the people. 

(3) Bengel says, id. : Prophetia est ut pictura regionis cujuspiam, que in proximo 
tecta etcolles et pontes notat distincte, procul valles et montes latissime patentes in an- 
gustum cogit. Velthusen contributes much good matter on this point in the 
article De optica rerum futurarum descriptione, in the Commentationes theologice of 
Velthusen, Kuinoel, and Ruperti, vi. 1799, p. 75 sqq. 

(4) The view of a perspective character in prophecy is not refuted by what 
Steudel has advanced against it, in his article on the interpretation of the prophets 
in the Tiibinger Zeitschr. 1834, p. 121 sqq. 

(5) Compare what is said (§ 221) on the description of the judgment of the 
world in Amos, compared with that in Joel. 


§ 216. 
Continuation. 


3. Since the matter of prophecy presents itself to view as a multitude of indi- 
vidual facts, it may sometimes appear as though single predictions contradicted 
each other, when they are in fact only those parts into which the ideas revealed have 
been separated, mutually completing each other, Thus e.g., the representation of the 
Messiah is at one time that of the gentle Prince of Peace, at another that of a 
powerful and warlike hero who overthrows His enemies ; on the one side a success- 
ful ruler, on the other the servant of God who atones for the sins of the people by 
undergoing death. On the part of the prophets themselves, even when they unite 
such discrepant features, the union, as the nature of an intuition involves, is merely 
one of external juxtaposition. The two-characteristics, e.g., of the Messianic age, 
that therein the kingdom of God should triumph over all enemies, and that never- 
theless it should bea period of universal peace, are thus united, Mic, v. 3-10: 
the Messiah is great, even to the ends of the earth ; He feeds His people, He is the 
peace. When, however, the Assyrian (the hostile secular power, according to 
the prophet’s horizon) should invade the land, the war should be transferred to 
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his own country by a number of generals, the enemies of Israel exterminated, etc. 
The internal harmony of the two views—that Christ is our peace and at the 
same time one who has come to send a sword, that the kingdom of God is at 
once a contending and a peaceful kingdom—is first found in the New Testament. 
The fact that Old Testament prophecy continues to behold the particular as 
particular, is most clearly shown by the two parallel lines on which it advances, 
and according to which, while the promised redemption is made on the one 
hand to depend upon the coming of Jehovah Himself to His holy temple to set up 
His kingdom on Zion, it is connected on the other with the birth of the great 
Branch of David, to whom God will give in its full glory the kingdom of His an- 
cestors (1). Both views are fulfilled in the cxfvwouc of the eternal Adyo¢ in the 
Son of David, in which respect Paul’s statement, in 2 Cor. i. 20, that all the 
promises of God are yea and amen, and are harmoniously fulfilled in Him, holds 
good, while the knowledge of individual prophets still continues but fragment- 
ary (1 Cor. xiii. 9). [Comp. also Heb. i. 1.] 

4, The matter of prophecy being given to the prophets in the form of intuition, 
it is brought down, so far as its form is concerned, to the plane of the beholder 
himself ; hence prophecy is affected by the limits of the sphere of Old Testa- 
ment life, the special relations of the age, and the individual peculiarity of the 
prophet. The future kingdom of God is beheld by the prophets as being in all 
essential matters an extended and glorified form of the Old Testament theocracy. 
The admission of the nations into this kingdom is their travelling to Mount Zion 
(Isa. ii.), their attainment of rights of citizenship in Jerusalem, Ps. Ixxxvii., 
etc. (2) ; the hostile world is personified, in the prophetic intuition, in Assyria, 
Egypt, Babylon, Moab, Edom, etc., who were then the enemies of Israel. This, 
which has been called the Old Testament outer covering of prophecy, is incor- 
rectly regarded, especially by Hengstenberg, as a merely symbolical covering in 
the consciousness of the prophets themselves. A consciously symbolical diction is 
indeed frequently used by the prophets, as by other authors. In many cases 
there may also be in the prophets a conscious fluctuation between symbolical and 
literal language ; nay, it is often evident how superior is the fulness of the idea, 
how far the Divine matter surpasses its limited form. One may often feel, when 
teading the prophetic word, how much further the spiritual meaning reaches than 
the letter expresses ; how prophecy struggles, as it were, to give its thoughts an 
adequate embodiment. Compare such descriptions as Zech. ii. and similar pas- 
sages (3). Generally speaking, however, the prophets, when beholding the future 
state of God’s kingdom in an Old Testament form, mean just what they say. As 
they understand it, the Holy Land and Jerusalem are to be the centres of the 
glorified kingdom of God, and restored Israel is to be at the head of the nations, 
etc. ; when they prophesy against Assyria, Babylon, and Edom, they mean these 
very powers, and the xécyo¢ hostile to the kingdom of God is represented to them 
by those then existent kingdoms. It is not the consciousness of the individual 
prophet, but the Spirit of revelation, which already within the Old Testament 
strips off, as may often be pointed out, at every higher stage of prophecy, the 
temporary form cleaving to earlier stages, until the fulfilment fully shows how 
far the symbolical covering extended. The identity of prophecy and fulfilment ig 
not a direct but an indirect one, brought about by means of an historical process, 
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which conducts to a higher realization that which, at a preparatory stage, had 
been beheld in a still inadequate form. On the other hand, however, even the sym- 
bolical covering of prophecy must not be treated as something non-essential. For 
the ideas of revelation do not appear, even in their Old Testament fulfilment, as 
abstract propositions, but as Divine acts, as a history of the kingdom of God. In 
virtue of the organic connection existing between the two Testaments, ‘revelation 
brings forth in the New Testament circumstances, conditions, and facts which 
are analogous, even with respect to their external form, to their pre-representation 
in the Old. And this is to say that the Old Testament form, with which the 
matter of prophecy is covered, is typical of the form of the New Testament ful- 
filment, and that the coincidence of the two may extend to individual features 
(4). 

5. Finally, in forming a correct judgment of the relation between prophecy 
and fulfilment, the point yet remains to be considered, that God having in His revy- 
elation placed Himself in an historical relation with mankind, and the kingdom 
of God therefore advancing, not by a process of nature, but as a moral institution, 
the fulfilment of prophecy is not placed outside the sphere of human freedom, 
although the Divine counsel cannot in the end fail to come to pass in spite of all 
opposition. As the fulfilment of the promises and threats connected with the 
law (Ex. xxiii. 20-88, Lev. xxvi., Deut. viii. sq.) depends upon the attitude of 
the people with respect to the law, while still the final realization of the theocratic 
destination of Israel is beyond all question (Lev. xxvi. 44 sqq., Deut. xxx. 1-6, 
compare § 90, p. 197), so is it also with the teachings of prophecy. These, like the 
law, subserves, in the first place, an educational purpose, by making disclosures 
concerning the future to man for his good. God having, as itis said Ezek. xxxiil. 
11, no pleasure in the death of a sinner, but in his turning from his ways, the 
first purpose of the prophetic announcement of judgment is to lead the people to 
repentance ; and hence, if this repentance takes place, the threatened judgments 
may be averted (5). The Old Testament declares as clearly as possible, that not 
every predicted judgment must of necessity be inflicted in the manner spoken ; 
that the Divine threatening leaves man fora long time space for repentance ; that 
there is even, as it is expressed, a Divine ‘‘repenting,’’? and that not merely with 
respect to Israel, but to heathen nations also, Comp. such passages as Joel ii. 
12 sqq. (according to which the judgment already approaching might be averted 
by repentance, and indeed was subsequently averted), Jer. iv. 3 sq., xxvi. 8, 
xxxvi. 3, Ezek. xviii. 80-32. The chief passage, however, is Jer. xviii. 1-10, 
whose purport is as follows: As the potter can immediately mar again the clay 
which he had formed into a vessel, if the vessel displeases him, so can Jehovah 
alter the form and fate of a nation as He pleases. In such non-fulfilment, how- 
ever, of His threats and promises, He acts not arbitrarily, but according to a law 
of righteous retribution (6). This doctrine forms, as is obvious, one of the fun- 
damental thoughts of the Book of Jonah (iii. 83-10) ; comp. also narratives like 2 
Sam. xii. 13; 1 Kings xxi, 28 sq. ; and especially Jer. xxvi. 18 sq. It is also 
shown, Amos vii. 1-6, how the intercession for the sinful people, of the just who 
stand in the gap, may avail to avert a threatened judgment. There is, however, a 
limit to the respites granted by God’s long-suffering. The impenitence of the 
people may reach a height at which no intercession on the part of the righteous 
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remnant is any longer possible, ver. 8, Jer. xv. 1, and when the prophetic an- 
nouncement of judgment is no longer intended to evoke repentance, but tomature ~ 
obduracy ; comp. as chief passage, Isa. vi. 9 sqq. In such cases, those predic- 


_tions also whose fulfilment has been hitherto delayed, reappear in full force. We 


see this from the quotation in Jer. xxvi. 18 of the prediction of Micah. To the 
people of his time this prophet had uttered the prediction : ‘‘ Zion shall be plough- 
ed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest.’’ When, then, as it is further said, ver. 19, Heze- 
kiah feared the Lord, and besought the Lord, ‘‘ the Lord repented of the evil which 
He had pronounced against them.’’ As soon, however, as the penitent return of 
the people was followed by afresh apostasy, the threats of judgment again became 
valid, and the subsequent generation experienced their complete fulfilment. So, 
too, when blessings are predicted, the fulfilment of such prediction depends upon 
moral causes, viz. upon the obedient submission of the people to the Divine will, 
while, nevertheless, this fulfilment cannot be rendered doubtful by any obstacles 
which man can oppose to it (7). Nor does the latter result from Zech. vi. 15 (8). 
This passage cannot be understood as making the appearance of the Messiah, and 
especially the participation of the Gentiles in His kingdom, depend on the fidelity 
of the covenant people, though it does connect the mode in which the promise 
should be fulfilled, the how, and the how far Israel should become the stock and 
branch of the future Church, with the obedience of the people to the Divine 
word (9). 


(1) We shall subsequently see (§ 229) how even the Old Testament struggles to 
harmonize both views. 

(2) Comp. how, according to § 201, sacrificial service is continued in the 
worship of the future. [But is it not spiritual sacrifice ?—D. | 

(3) When Zech. ii. describes the future times of redemption, in which, ver. 11, 
the heathen nations join themselves to the Lord, it is evident that such a king- 
dom of God can no longer be concentrated within the narrow walls of the ancient 
Jerusalem. How then is the matter presented to prophetic intuition? 3Ws) iD 


Down, Jerusalem is to lie open like a village, as a free and public district ; Jeho- 
vah is Himself the fiery wall around her, and the glory in the midst of her, (But 
this is not saying, as Kliefoth explains the matter, that the Jerusalem of the 
latter days is to extend over the whole earth, and to be a multitude of residences 
scattered over the whole world.) i 

(4) So e.g. in the prophetic delineation (Isa. liii.) of the Servant of the Lord 
atoning by His death for the sins of the people, and afterward glorified, To 
this must be added, that neither do weas yet behold the physical nature of the 
Divine kingdom, but are still waiting, on the assurance of New Testament proph- 
ecy, which has taken up and carried on that of the old covenant, for the time 
when, as it is said Rev. xxi. 3, a tabernacle of God will be amongmen. For this 
reason it would ill become an expositor to attempt to determine beforehand how 
far the last form of the kingdom of God is to coincide with the prophetic descrip- 
tions of the last things. When Hengstenberg (Christology, i. p. 281 sq.) declares 
himself opposed to those who dream of some future restoration of Israel to the 
Holy Land, and says, ‘‘ Even supposing the children of Israel were to return to 
Canaan, this would have nothing to do with the prophecy in question” (Hos. ii. 
2), he asserts more than any one has a right to do (comp. also the above article, 

. 650). ; : 

a (5) ates on Ezek. xxxiii. (ed. Vallars, v. p. 396) rightly defines this purpose 
when he says: “‘ Nec statim sequitur, ut, quia propheta pradicit, veniat, quod pre 
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dixit. Non enim pradizit, ut veniat, sed ne veniat: nec quia Deus loquitur, necesse 
est fieri quod minatur, sed ideo comminatur, ut convertatur ad penitentiam cui mina- 
tur, et non fiat quod futurum est, si verba Domina contemnantur.”? , 

(6) Jer. xviii. 7 sq. : ‘‘ At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy ; if that 
nation against whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the 
evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what instant I shall speak concern- 
ing a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant ; if it do evil in 
my sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I 
said I would benefit them.” ‘ ; tan 

(7) Comp. on this subject Caspari, on Micah, p. 160 sqq., and his Beitrige zur 
Hinleitung in das Buch Jesaja, p. 96 sqq. The relation of prophecy to fulfilment 
has been elucidated from this point of view, especially by Bertheau in his article, 
“Die alttest. Weissagung von Israels Reichsherrlichkeit in seinem Lande,” 
Jahr. fiir deutsche Theol. 1859 and 1860, in which, however, he goes so far, as 
Tholuck (éd. p. 189) justly observes, as to run the risk of making the idea not only 
of prediction but even of prophecy wholly illusory. See what is further stated 
in opposition to Bertheau in the above article, p. 658. ere 

(8) Zech. vi. 15: ‘‘They that are far off shall come and buildin the tem- 
ple of the Lord. . . . And it shall come to pass, if ye will diligently obey the 
voice of the Lord your God.’? Comp. Hengstenberg, Christology, iii. p. 361 f. 

(9) Israel may, through unfaithfulness, be again in such a condition as that which 
it incurred by its apostasy before the Babylonian captivity. But is the conswm- 
mation of redemption possible while Israel is, as a nation, in a state of rejection? 
The Old Testament returns an absolute negative to this question. It speaks only 
of a temporary rejection, which, moreover, takes place in such wise that Israel 
does not perish as a nation, but is preserved for future restoration. Was, then, 
this law abolished when Israel rejected the gracious visitation of their Messiah, 
and the kingdom of God was taken from them and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof? (Matt. xxi. 43.) Are the predictions of the prophets 
which speak of the glories of Israel in the latter days abrogated ? or are they only 
spiritually fulfilled to the Christian church, of which the stock indeed was formed 
by the elect of Israel? These questions are answered by Bertheau (in accordance 
with the older Protestant theology ; see p. 646 of the article cited) as decidedly in 
the affirmative, as, we feel convinced, especially on the ground of Rom. xi. 25 
sqq., they should be in the negative. See further particulars in the article 
quoted, p. 659. Comp. also Luthardt, die Lehre von den leteten Dingen, pp. 18 
and 106 sqq. [On the other hand, Keil, Comm. on Heekiel, ii. 188-157, and Bid. 
Sacra, iv. 337-869.—D.] 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
§ 217. 


Survey. 


The chief elements tn the process of the development of the kingdom of God are, 
according to prophetic intuition, the following. Prophecy starts from the state 
of contradiction to its Divine election into which Israel fell by apostasy. Sinful 
Israel belied its blessed vocation. Instead of testifying for the true God before 
the heathen, its character testifies against Him. God’s holiness obliges Him to 
do away with this contradiction. The means by which He effects this end is 
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the infliction of judgment. He expels His revolted people from their home, and 
delivers them up to the heathen powers. Thus, however, a fresh contradiction 
arises : Israel was chosen to realize the Divine purpose of redemption even among 
the heathen ; but now that judgment has fallen upon Israel, the heathen powers 
triumph over the people of Jehovah, and therefore, as they suppose, over Jehovah 
Himself. This contradiction also must be done away with ; and this is effected 
by the judgments inflicted upon the heathen powers for their self-exaltation 
against the Lord, even after they had fulfilled the Divine counsels; and by the 
destruction of every secular power ; and the restoration, through this universal 
judgment, of the covenant people, who, though rejected, were preserved in rejec- 
tion for the fulfilment of their destination. The remnant of the people is, how- 
ever, restored under the great Son of David in such wise that it is now capable, 
as a church inwardly sanctified, of realizing the Divine counsel. It now fulfils 
its mission,—light going forth from it to the Gentile world, and the remnants of 
the nations preserved from judgment being incorporated therein, and assisting 
in their turn in bringing back the still dispersed members of the covenant people, 
until throughout the whole wor!d every knee shall bow before the living God, 
and every tongue confess Him. Jehovah has now taken possession of His 
sovereignty over the earth ; His kingdom is come ; the events of history are con- 
cluded (1). 


(1) The attribute, in virtue of which God thus determines the progress of His 
kingdom on earth by judgment and deliverance, is His N2T¥, His righteousness. 


Surin: 


FIRST SUBDIVISION, 


THE PURPOSE OF GOD’S KINGDOM ; THE CONTRADICTION THERE- 
TO PRESENTED BY THE PRESENT; THE ABOLITION OF THIS 
CONTRADICTION BY JUDGMENT. 


I. THE DESIGN OF GOD’S KINGDOM. 
§ 218. 


The idea of God’s purpose in setting up a kingdom includes the following 
elements: 1. Jehovah as the Creator and Lord of the world is in Himself the God 
of all nations ; but, 2. He is not yet God to all nations, and is only manifest as 
God to Israel, His chosen people ; 3. By means of Israel, however, He is to be 
universally known and acknowledged ; as He is now the King of His own people, 
His kingdom is to be set up among all the nations of the world by their means 
(1). Of these elements, the first two are, as we have seen (§ 81), clearly con- 
tained in the Pentateuch; it may suffice to mention Ex. xix. 5 sq. Nor is 
the third element absent from the Pentateuch (2); but it is only brought prom- 
inently forward in the patriarchal promise, by which the severance of a race to 
become the recipients of revelation was accompanied : in the seed of Abraham 
shall all the families of the earth bless themselves, Gen. xii. 8, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, 
xxvi. 4, xxviii. 14, comp. § 23, with note 5. This element, on the other hand, 
falls into the background at the period of the foundation of the theocracy. Even 
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though it is said to Pharaoh, Ex. ix. 16, ‘‘For this purpose have I raised thee 
up, ....that my name may be declared throughout the whole earth; and 
though the Lord swears, Num. xiv. 21, ‘‘As truly as I live, all the earth shall be 
filled with the glory of the Lord ;”’? that which is first of all implied is the glorifi- 
cation of the power and greatness of the living God before all the heathen, as it 
had already been glorified before the gods of Egypt, the future admission of the 
heathen into the kingdom of God being not as yet announced by these words. 
The latter thought is first brought into full light by prophecy. In the older 
prophets, indeed, the political horizon is still very limited, including at first only 
the neighboring nations ; still their descriptions of God’s guidance of the history 
of these people, see e.g. Amos i. sq. (comp. also vi. 14, § 176), ix. 7 (§ 219, note 
4), presuppose that universal reign which is distinctly expressed in the judg- 
ment depicted in Joel iii. When, however, Israel fully entered into conflict with 
the secular powers, and thus appeared on a wider historical stage, prophecy 
clearly and completely recognized that government of the God of Israel which 
embraces all nations, determines their history, and directs all their ways toward 
the accomplishment of His own purposes. It is the Lord who, according to Isa. 
x. 5 sqq., uses the Assyrian power as the rod of His anger, and directs every step 
of the conqueror, xxxvii. 28. From Him proceed, according to ch. xix., the 
revolutions and civil wars of Egypt, which are to prepare for its conversion ; for, 
according to ver. 23, the Egyptians are one day to serve Him with the Assyrians. 
It is He who, according to Hab. i. 6 sq., arouses the Chaldeans and causes them 
to perform terrible acts ; who, according to Jer, xxvii. 5 sqq., made the earth 
and all that is upon it, and gives it to whom He will ; who now gives all lands 
into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, His servant. Ezekiel declares, xxxi. 9, that 
it is He who raised the king of Egypt to the height of prosperity, and again (xxx. 
4 sq.) put the sword into the hand of the king of Babylon to overthrow the power 
of Egypt, and to show the Egyptians that He is the true God. It is He who is 
said, Isa, xiii, 3 sq., Jer. li. 11 sqq., to lead the Median hosts against Babylon, 
and, Isa. xli. sqq., to use Cyrus, though he knows it not, as His instrument. The 
purpose, however, of all this intervention of God in the heathen world is ex- 
pressed, xlv, 22 sq., in the words: ‘“‘ Turn unto me, .. . all the ends of the 
earth: for I am God, and there is none else. I have sworn by myself, the word 
has gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, That unto me 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.’’ The Book of Daniel, in partic- 
ular, portrays in magnificent touches the universality of the Divine kingdom: 
‘‘God changeth times and seasons: He removeth kings and setteth up kings,” 
ii, 21. The kingdoms of the world which are from beneath have run their 
course according to His appointment, ch. ii. and vii., that the kingdom of God 
which is to come from above, and which all people and tongues must serve, Vii. 
14, may be set up in its eternal power and glory. 


(1) [Comp. Richm, Messianic Prophecy, where the connection of the extension 
of the kingdom of God to all nations with the Old Testament idea of God and 
man, is more fully discussed. ] 


(2) Comp. the prophetic words of Noah, § 21, with note (2). 
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II. THE RELATION OF THE PRESENT TO THE PURPOSE OF THE DIVINE KINGDOM. 
§ 219. 


What, then, it may be asked, is the relation of the present to the purpose of 
God’s kingdom? Israel and the nations of the world are in astate of contradiction 
thereto. With respect to Israel, we have already described, in § 202, and need 
not here repeat, how the conviction dawned upon the prophets that the Israel of 
the present was incapable of fulfilling its mission to the world. This nation, 
which was to be the means of converting the heathen to God, had become worse 
than the heathen; comp. also the passage not quoted in that section, Ezek. v. 5 
sqq. (1). In what relation, then, do the heathen stand to the kingdom of God ? is 
a question which we must now enter into somewhat more particularly. The doctrine 
that the heathen, as such, form with respect to the privileged people of God a 
class entirely without rights, nay, exposed to the wrath of God, has been at- 
tributed to the Old Testament. [The false view to which the author objects is 
that the heathen are under the Divine displeasure on account of not being Jews. He 
would not deny, as the latter part of the section shows, that their idolatry and re- 
jection of God justly expose them to punishment.—D.] According to this view, the 
roots of the well-known haughty particularism of the Pharisees are to be found in 
the Old Testament. But if it is said, Jer. x. 25 (comp. with the parallel passage, 
Ps. Ixxix. 6 sq.), ‘‘ Pour out Thy fury upon the heathen that have not known 
Thee, and upon the families that call not upon Thy name,’’ it is added, ‘For 
they have eaten up Jacob, and devoured him, and consumed him,”’ etc., showing 
that not the heathen in general are intended, but the nations who have raged 
against Israel. If Mal. i. 2, ‘‘ Jacob have I loved, and Esau have Thated,’’ is also 
appealed to, and the question asked, Is it not here taught that God, for no reason 
but of His own choice, loves one people and makes another a vessel of wrath ?— 
we reply that, though this expression cannot be got over, as Steudel endeavors, 
by taking it in a merely relative signification, as though to hate meant only to 
love less, still we have here no causeless reprobatio in the sense of a Calvinistic abso- 
lute decree, for in ver. 4 it is immediately added, ‘‘ Edom is a region of wickedness’’ 
(Ayo 5333) . and this is explained by the prophetical passages, Joel iv. 19, Amos 
i. 9, etc., concerning Edom’s rage against the covenant people. More difficult is, 
at the first glance, the much-discussed passage, Isa. xliii. 3 sq.: ‘‘I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom, Cush and Seba for thee, because thou wast precious in my sight,’’ 
etc. ; ‘‘ therefore I gave men for thee, and nations for thy life.” Does, then, this 
passage indeed teach that God substitutes guiltless nations for His chosen people, 
who properly deserve punishment? By no means, The passage only applies to 
the history of nations the principle laid down, Prov. xi. 8 and xxi. 18, with re- 
spect to individuals (2), viz. that God’s judgments upon the wicked subserve the 
best interests of the godly. For an intimation that these heathen nations were 
innocent victims for the sake of Israel, is no more given in this place than in the 
case of Pharaoh, when he is set forth, Ex. ix. 16, as an example of judgment. 
The heathen nations are not, indeed, entitled to any favor from God, inasmuch as 
they, like all creatures, can make no claims upon Him in whose presence they are, 
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as it is said, Isa. xl. 15-17, ‘‘as a drop of a bucket, as the small dust of the bal- 
ance, as nothing.’’ But this is true of Israel also, according to its condition by 
nature; comp. Deut. vii. 7 (§ 81), Isa. xlv. 9 sqq. (3). Israel itself has only a 
claim of grace, and that aconditional one. The prophets constantly testify against 
the delusion that the fact of their election could give the rebellious nation claims 
upon God. On the contrary, the significant passage, Amos ix. 7, declares the 
covenant-breaking people to be ona level with the heathen (4). On the other hand, 
God’s long-suffering watches also over the heathen ; comp. the passage Jer. xviii. 
7 sq. (already quoted, § 216, and note 6, in another connection), and the Book of 
Jonah, which teaches how the patience of God gives to the heathen also space for 
repentance. The heathen are certainly already guilty before God on account of their 
idolatry, the folly and worthlessness of which they might readily have perceived 
(Isa. xl. 17 sqq., xli. 23 sq., xliv. 9, xlvi. 5 sq., Jer. x. 8sqq., Ps. exv. 4sqq.). For 
this, however, they are punished by that state of helplessness into which all heath- 
enism falls, and which shows that it is forsaken of God, as is so admirably 
portrayed in the prophecy concerning Moab, Isa. xv. sq. (comp. especially xvi. 12), 
in Isa. xli. 6 sq., and other passages. Undoubtedly certain expositors have ex- 
plained passages like Ps. ix. 18: prox ‘Maw p3-93 mdinw) oye wwe (‘the 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the heathen that forget God’’), as declar- 
ing that the heathen are guilty, Dw, because they have forgotten and renounced 
that knowledge of God which was imparted to them by primitive revelation. But 
the context is decidedly against a theoretical view of the passage, and shows that 
a practical forgetfulness of God is intended when Dio ‘NY are spoken of, and 
therefore that the heathen have renounced that law of God which was known 
to them also. Hence the passage is well elucidated by Isa. xxiv., where the 
prophet sees a general judgment overwhelming the whole earth, because, accord- 
ing to ver. 5, ‘‘ they have transgressed the laws, changed the ordinance, broken 
the everlasting covenant,’’ wherefore ‘‘the earth is defiled under the inhabitants 
thereof,’’—the words evidently pointing back to the Noachian covenant with the 
world, and the law connected therewith. [It is quite possible, however, that 
this passage refers rather to the land of Israel, as Umbreit, Alexander, and many 
others hold.—D.] That, however, which properly exposes the heathen to the 
judgments proceeding from the God of Israel [viz. those which are specially 
threatened.—D.], is their enmity toward the covenant people, and this for the follow- 
ing reasons :—First. It is characteristic of Israel, as the covenant people, that no 
nation in the world was ever so bitterly hated by other nations as Israel was, be- 
cause it claimed to be the Lord’s people, not in the same manner as other nations 
might boast of their own gods without denying the existence of other gods, but 
because it declared the gods of other nations to be things of naught (§ 42. 2), and 
demanded of them submission to the God of Israel. For this reason, too, hatred 
to Israel was hatred to Israel’s God, Malicious delight in the misfortunes of 
Israel was a joy that the God who was declared to be alone powerful was just as 
powerless as the people that were called by His name ; comp. the defiant address 
of the generals of Sennacherib, xxxvi. 18-20, With this is connected, secondly, 
the fact that the heathen nations whom God made use of as instruments for the 
chastisement of His people did not regard themselves as such, but behaved 
toward them with self-exaltation, and treated them with unbounded cruelty. 
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Comp. such passages as Isa. x. 5 sqq. (5), Zech. i. 15, Isa. xlvii. 6. All human 
iBpic, however, as such, exposes to the judgment of God. The arrogant and 
self-relying creature must be reduced to its own nothingness by the holy God, 
Tsa. ii. 11 sqq. (6). In the Old Testament it is chiefly Babylon which, in accord- 
ance with its origin (Gen. xi.), exhibits that Titanic pride, that self-deification, 
described Hab, i. 11, 16, Isa. xiv. 13 (7), which makes Babylon a typical instance 
of Divine judgment. 


(1) Ezek. v. 5 sqq.: ‘This is Jerusalem which I have set inthe midst of the 
nations and countries round about her. But she hath changed my judgments into 
wickedness more than the nations, and my statutes more than the countries round 
about her ; for they have refused my judgments and my statutes, they have not 
walked in them.”’ 

(2) Prov. xi. 8: “The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the wicked 
cometh in his stead.’? 1b. xxi. 18: ‘‘ The wicked is a ransom for the righteous,”’ 

(8) Isa, xlv. 9: ‘‘ Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker, a potsherd among 
the potsherdsof earth. Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What makest 
thou ?”’ 

(4) Amos ix. 7, the prophet exclaims to the sinful people: ‘‘ Are ye not as the 
children of the Ethiopians unto me? ... have not I brought up Israel out of the 
land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor (Crete), and the Syrians from 
Kir?’ The thought of this frequently misunderstood passage is identical with 
that of Rom. ii. 25: meprouy pév yap aderel, édv véuov mpdooye’ edv dé mapaBarn¢ 
vouov 16,  Tepttouh cov axpoBvotia yéyover. ‘ 

(5) Isa. x. 5 sqq.: Assyria is the rod in the hand of Jehovah. According to 
ver. 7, however, ‘‘he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so ;”” and in 
ver. 13 he says: ‘‘ By the strength of my hand have I done it, and by my wisdom ; 
for I am prudent.”’ ; 

(6) Isa. ii, 12: The Lord of hosts holds a day upon every one that is proud and 
lofty and upon every one that is lifted up, and he shall be brought low. Comp. 
also the discussion of the Divine holiness in § 44. ; 

(7) Hab. i. : It is the Lord who, according to ver. 6, raises up the Chaldeans, 
‘‘the bitter and hasty nation,’”? which rushes through the land and overcomes all 
opposition. In ver. 11, however, we are told of the Chaldean, that his strength 
is his god ; ver. 16 that ‘‘they sacrifice to their own net, and burn incense to 
their own drag,’’ wherewith they fish for men. In Isa. xiv. 18, the Chaldean con- 
queror says, in his heart, “I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God, I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation in the 
sides of the north,’’ etc. 


Ill, THE JUDGMENT. 
§ 220. 
The Day of the Lord, The Judgment upon the Covenant People. 


‘¢ God that is holy sanctifies Himself in righteousness’’ (NP 1$2 WIP) WIIPT WN), 
Isa. v. 16 (1), by sending destructive judgments upon allthat opposes His purpose 
of redemption, and thus insuring the triumph of His kingdom. The usual desig- 
nation of this final theocratic judgment is, from Joel i. 15 and ii, 1 onward, 
mim oY, ‘the day of Jehovah,’’ comp. Zeph. i. 7; ‘‘the day of Jehovah’s anger,” 
ii. 3; ‘the great and terrible day of Jehovah,”’ Mal. iv. 5 (2). It is the day on 
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which the Lord will humble all the loftiness of man, and will alone be exalted, 
Isa. ii. 17, comp. v. 16. The features by which the prophets portray this day, 
the manner in which they describe it as announced and accompanied by terrible 
natural phenomena, Joel iii. 3 sq., Isa. xiii. 9sq., Zeph. i. 15 sqq.,—features which 
have been partially transferred to the eschatological passages of the New Tes- 
tament,—are not to be regarded as merely poetic coloring, but rest upon the 
scriptural view of the inalienable connection between the course of nature and the 
progress of the Divine kingdom. The first question thenis: What is the connection 
between the judgments on the covenant people and the judgments on the heathen world ? 
They seem to stand in immediate connection in the great picture of judgment in 
Zeph. i. sq. We have here the same day of the Lord going forth upon Jerusalem 
and upon the nations of the world, the whole earth being consumed by the fire of 
the Divine wrath (8). More strictly speaking, however, the relation of the two 
judgments to each other is, that the judgment of Israel in point of time precedes, that 
of the nations of the world follows,—the deliverance of the covenant people being 
effected by means of the latter. Judgment must first begin at the house of God, 
as the apostle Peter expresses it (1 Pet. iv. 17). “ You only have I known,”’ it is 
said, Amos iii. 2, ‘‘ of all the families of the earth : therefore will I punish you for 
your iniquities.’? Just because Israel was held up as an example to the world of 
how God loves, so is it now to bear witness how He punishes, ‘‘I will execute 
judgment in the midst of thee, in the sight of the nations,’’ Ezek. v. 8. Every 
pledge of God’s election now becomes a pledge of judgment to the apostate people. 
They who trust in being able to say, ‘‘ The temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord is here,’? are reminded by Jeremiah, vii. 4-15, how judgment had already 
fallen upon the place of the sanctuary at Shiloh. And Ezekiel, in the majestic 
vision recorded ch. ix., sees judgment beginning at the sanctuary and those who 
are called to be its guardians. We have lastly to notice the historical progress 
observable in the announcement of judgment upon the covenant people. In the 
Book of Joel, Judah is to incur only a visitation which leads the people to repent- 
ance (4). In Amos, the judgments to be inflicted upon the ten tribes occupy the 
foreground,—‘‘ that sinful kingdom”? (which does not at the same time apply to 
Judah) being destined to irrevocable destruction, ix. 8, because the gradually 
increasing chastisements inflicted on her have been in vain, iv. 6-11, vii. 1-9, 
while only a state of extreme depression is predicted, ix. 11, concerning Judah. 
Onthe other hand, Hos. i. 11 seems, though the meaning of the passage has been 
disputed, to assume the rejection of Judah also, And after the catastrophe of 
Samaria fails to have the effect of leading Judah to repentance, prophecy 
announces henceforth the ruin of the kingdom of Judah, the destruction of the 
temple, the desolation of the land, and the captivity of the people, the locality of 
which is first designated as Babylon in Mic. iv. 10, Isa, xxxix.6sq. Judgment 
being the abrogation of the covenant relation between God and His people, it was 
inflicted (as we saw, § 89, on the doctrine of retribution) in the form of expulsion 
from the Holy Land (to which the theocratic vocation of Israel is united), the abo- 
lition of worship by the withdrawal of the shekhina from the desecrated sanctuary, 
and the cessation of the theocratic government. Israel was to abide many days 
without a king, without a prince, and without a sacrifice, Hos. iii. 4, and to eat 
polluted bread among the heathen, ix. 4, comp. also Lam, ii. 6 sq. 


. 
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(1) Comp. the remarks, §§ 44, 47, on the connection between holiness and right- 
eousness. 

(2) ‘* A day of trouble and distress, . . . a day of darkness and gloominess,’’ 
etc., Zeph. i. 15 sq. This day is ever drawing nearer, therefore woe to the mockers 
‘who desire the day of the Lord! . . . itis darkness and not light,’’ Amos v. 18. 

(3) Comp. the prophecy of Amos, ch. i. sq. (§ 176). The precedence here given 
to the judgment upon the heathen nations is intended to awaken the reflection : 
If God thus punishes the heathen for their transgressions against His people, how 
will he not punish the rebellion of His own people ? 

(4) For the captivity of Judah, Joel iii. 1, and the dispersion of Israel among 
the heathen, seem to refer only to that partial captivity and dispersion which 
in the days of this prophet had already commenced (comp. § 180). 


§ 221. 


The Judgment upon the Heathen Nations. 


' The judgment inflicted upon His covenant people is held up by the Lord as a 
warning to the heathen. Jehovah, as Judge of His people, is a witness against 
the heathen, Mic. .i. 2. Comp. also as chief passage, Jer. xxv. 29 sqq.: ‘‘Dol 
begin to bring evil on the city which is called by my name, and should ye be 
utterly unpunished? Ye shall not be unpunished, for I will call for a sword upon 
all the inhabitants of the earth.’? And then is described the manner in which evils 
shall pursue one nation after another like a whirlwind, until the slain shall lie 
from one end of the earth to the other. The judgment inflicted on the heathen is 
(as we have already seen, § 219) frequently so connected with that poured out 
upon Israel, that the arrogance with which the heathen, as the Lord’s Instru- 
ments, have treated Israel, the contempt which they have even shown for Israel’s 
God, is represented as calling forth the Divine vengeance. The chief passage in 
this respect is Isa. x. 5 sqq. (§ 219, note 5); comp. also especially Obad. 15 sq. 
and other passages. 

The view of the several prophets concerning the judgments upon the heathen 
world is fashioned according to the historical perspective imposed upon each by 
contemporary events. The earliest description is found in Joel, ch. iii. All the 
nations (ovan-92), by whom, however, as the context shows, the prophet chiefly 
means the neighboring peoples (Philistines, Phanicians, Edomites), who have all 
along injured Judah, are summoned to the final judgment in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. The nations themselves, indeed, are unacquainted with this Divine counsel, 
Mic. iv. 12 (1). Their purpose is, according to Joel iii. 9 sqq., by summoning all 
their forces, to give a final blow to the covenant people, and in this great effort 
they transform into weapons even the implements of peace. By the symbolical name, 
‘¢ valley of Jehoshaphat”’ (valley where Jehovah judges), the prophet undoubtedly 
means the valley which subsequently received this name from this very passage, 
viz. the Kedron valley, which runs between the Mount of Olives and the Temple 
Mount, and afterward turns in a south-easterly direction toward the Dead Sea 
(2). The fact that the nations are assembled in the immediate vicinity of the 
temple indicates, as Hengstenberg correctly explains it, that the judgment is an 
outflow of the theocracy ; that the nations of the world are punished in the last 
judgment, not on account of their trangressions against natural law, but for the 
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position they occupy toward the covenant people, and consequently toward the 
God of revelation (3). While then Amos, whose opening sentence, i. 2, connects 
his prophecy with Joel iii. 16, divides this general judgment into many acts of 
national judgment, Isaiah again, xxiv.—xxvii. (4), sets before us a representa- 
tion of a general judgment of the world, without any definite historical connec- 
tion, except that a return from Assyrian captivity being spoken of, xxvii. 13, the 
standpoint of the Assyrian period isadhered to. Thata judgment in the heavenly 
world of spirits is here placed in connection with the judgment of the worldly 
powers, who are, xxvii. 1, designated by symbolical names, has been already 
pointed out (§ 199, but see note therein brackets). On the other hand; prophecy, 
even in the Assyrian period, points onward beyond Assyria to Babylon, the power 
which, after being used as an instrument of judgment against Judah, is itself to 
be the object of an act of general judgment. Thus in Isa. xiii., the day of 
Babylon’s destruction is, according to ver. 9 sqq., the day which is to make the 
earth desolate, and to destroy the sinners thereof out of it ; the day on which, ver. 
13, the Lord will shake the heavens and move the earth out ofits place. Habak- 
kuk also, ch, ii., beholds the knowledge of the glory of the Lord overwhelming 
all earthly greatness as the waters cover the sea, ver. 14, after the overthrow of 
the Chaldean conqueror. In Jeremiah, too, the series of announcements of judg- 
ments upon the nations closes with the magnificent prediction of the fall of 
Babylon, ch. 1. sq. Among other nations, it is Edom which is especially brought 
forward by the prophets as an object of judgment (comp. Jer. xlix. 7 sqq., which 
takes up the former prophecy of Obadiah, and Isa. xxxiv., lxiii. 1-6, Ezek. xxxv.), 
as a type of those nations of heathendom whose origin and the course of whose 
history had placed them nearest to the kingdom of God, but who had only 
opposed that kingdom with the more deadly hatred (5). 

The fall of Babylon is not, however, contemporaneous with the end of this dis- 
pensation, and accordingly the history of the world goes on, and with it the judg- 
ment of the world still proceeds (6). Inthe first place, the remarkable prophecy of 
Ezekiel, ch. xxxvill. sq., concerning Gog from the land of Magog, who (Y1083 
DN), xxxviii. 16, comes with mighty hosts (014) JON) BY, ver. 12), to which 
the nations of both Asia and Africa contribute, against the Holy Land (4), where 
the entire army perishes by its mutual animosities, reaches far beyond the fall of 
Babylon. At any rate, Gog can by no means, as Ewald supposes, signify Baby- 
lon, to which the prophecies of Ezekiel do not in general relate. The prophetic 
intuition is here, on the contrary, extended to the utmost limits of heathendom, 
for the purpose of impressing the thought that, before the end comes, all the rest 

, of the world will also have attempted to resist the kingdom of God. For this 
/ \ reason, too, it is that Ezekiel’s prediction is made use of, Rev. xx. 8, in the de- 
scription of the last conflict against the Holy City. This prediction of judgment 
is then taken up by the post-Babylonian prophets. First, Haggai, ch. ii. 21 sq., 
shortly before the Persian wars, announces, but without definitely connecting the 
prediction with any one secular power, that shaking of the heavens and the earth 
which is to precede the establishment of the kingdom of God, and in which the 
Lord will overthrow the throne of kingdoms and destroy the strength of the 
kingdoms of the heathen, in such wise that every one shall fall by the sword of 
his brother. Here, as in Ezek. xxxviii, 21, we again meet with the idea, embod- 
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ied in earlier historical occurrences, Judg. vii. 22, 2 Chron. xx. 22 sq., that the 
powers of the xécyo¢ are to consume each other, to prepare for the triumphant 
progress of the kingdom of God (7). The passages in Zech. xii.—xiv., especially ch. 
xiv., are still more closely connected with the prophecy of Ezekiel concerning 
Gog, and at the same time carry on still further that of Joel (8). All the nations of 
the earth are assembled to fight against Jerusalem ; the rulers and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are endowed with marvellous power ; but the conflict is a terrible one ; 
the Holy City is taken, and half of the people are carried into captivity. When 
things, however, have come to the worst, Jehovah appears with all His saints up- 
on the Mount of Olives for the deliverance of His people. This day of decision 
is a day of terrible darkness ; but after the enemies, panic-stricken by God, have 
now also helped to exterminate each other, the light of redemption shall dawn on 
the evening of this last day of the present dispensation. Here again the thought 
is impressed that the Church will have to endure not merely a judicial sifting, 
like that announced by Malachi, ch. iii. 2, 18, to those of his contemporaries who 
were thirsting after an infliction of judgments upon the heathen, but an extrem- 
ity of tribulation, in which it will seem to have perished. 

We close this survey of Old Testament prophecy concerning the judgment of 
the world, with Daniel’s prophecy of the four kingdoms. According to ch. ii. 
and vii., the history of the world is to run its course in four kingdoms. The 
unity of these kingdoms, i.e. the fact that each of them represents the «éoyoc as 
opposed to the kingdom of God, is pointed out in ch. ii. by the colossal image 
which these kingdoms together compose, in ch. vii. by the circumstance of their 
successively arising from the ocean, tossed and disturbed by the four winds, the 
symbol of the storm-tossed heathen world. The worldly power is destroyed at a 
blow by the kingdom of God coming from heaven. We cannot here more par- 
ticularly discuss these four kingdoms. Not to mention utterly untenable views, 
it will always be a matter of dispute whether to adopt the traditional interpreta- 
tion, still advocated by Hengstenberg, Reichel, Hofmann, and others, which 
makes these to embrace the Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Grecian, and Roman empires 
(9), or the now more usual one (of Delitzsch among others), which makes the 
fourth kingdom the Grecian, and explains the others variously—mostly, however, 
regarding the second as the Median, the third as the Persian. Of special impor- 
tance, however, is that feature in these delineations of judgment, vii. 8, 11, 20 sq., 
25, which represents the arrogance of the secular power and its hostility to the 
kingdom of God as at last concentrated in a king who, with a mouth speaking 
great things, blasphemes the Most High, and proceeds to destroy His worship 
and exterminate His saints, etc. ; who then for a period obtains power over the 
saints of the Most High, until the final judgment takes place and involves him in 
destruction, vii. 22, 26, etc. That evil, too, will inwardly come to maturity be- 
fore the final judgment, is the thought which is here more distinctly expressed 
than before. Ch. xi. 6 sees a preliminary historical embodiment of this view 
in Antiochus Epiphanes ; and thus the Maccabean persecution, which contributed 
to the purification of the people, becomes a type of the last tribulation of the 
church, xii. 1, which shall be such as never was since there was a nation, but 
which shall conduce to the purification and preservation of the church, ver. 


10 (10). 
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(1) Mic. iv. 12: The heathen who rejoice over the fall of Zion “know not the 
thoughts of the Lord, neither understand His counsel, that He has gathered them 
as sheaves into the floor.”’ ; : ; 

(2) For it is from Zion, according to Joel iii. 16, that the roaring of the judg- 
ment proceeds. On the other hand, many expositors understand here the valley 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, which was rendered illustrious by the proceed- 
ings of King Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xx. (§ 179). This valley was, according to 
ver. 26 of this chapter, called after this occurrence 12]3 Py. (valley of bless- 
ing). [Orelli, p. 238, would make it another valley in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
which then bore the name of Jehoshaphat.] The name 05W1N? can, however, 
hardly be derived from King Jehoshaphat, but is symbolical ; whence we find 
YD py, Joel iii. 14. 

(3) Only we must not, in this delineation of judgment with its local and geo- 
graphical limitations, regard the prophet’s meaning as merely allegorical. It is the 
Old Testament form of thought which is also found in the New Testament, Matt. 
xxiv. 14, when it is declared that before the final judgment ‘‘the gospel of the 
kingdom must be preached in the whole oixovévy for a witness unto all nations,” 

(4) [On these chapters comp. Orelli, p. 335 sq. ] 

(5) [The view that the prophecy of Obadiah is dependent upon that of Jeremiah 
(e.g. Hitzig) is decidedly to be rejected, because in the former we find none of 
the peculiar diction of the latter, and because the Book of Obadiah is closely con- 
nected, while in Jeremiah, on the contrary, breaks occur in the line of thought. 
This independence of Obadiah, demonstrated by Caspari, is recognized by Graf, 
Strack, and Orelli. Obadiah appears to have prophesied not long after the event 
recorded in 2 Chron. xxi. 8-10, but whether before Joel (Delitzsch, and most re- 
cently Orelli) or after him cannot with certainty be determined. | 

(6) It is assumed in this prophetic picture that Israel is again dwelling in the 
Holy Land. 

(7) [On Gog and Magog, comp. Orelli, p. 416 sq., also his art. ‘‘Gog and Magog ”’ 
in Herzog, and Kautzsch’s art. ‘‘Magog’’ in Riehm. ‘‘In the far-seeing gaze of 
prophecy it is an idle question, what nations or events of his own age the prophet 
in his description had in view. Even if the remembrance of the irruption of the 
Scythians under Josiah may have affected his description, the mention of the Ethio- 
pians, etc. shows what the prophet had in mind. Magog, along with the others, 
is a type of the heathen nations in the ends of the earth, where, after the over- 
throw of Israel, neighboring enemies for the last time gather the forces of 
heathenism for an onset upon the people of God (Kautzsch). | 

(8) [The authorship of Zech, xii.—xiv. is not attributed to the post-exilic Zecha- 
riah by the most recent writers, and is placed by Steiner (in Hitzig’s Kommentar) 
and Orelli (p. 887 sq.) in the last period of Solomon’s temple. The latter appeals 
to the mention of the false prophets and of idol worship in the prophecy. But 
the mention of false prophets agrees also with the post-exilic times (comp. § 192). 
Nothing certainly is said of idolatry after the exile, but in the numerous mar- 
riages with heathen wives there was reason to fear that idolatrous worship would 
again creep in. In respect to the assumption that Ezekiel used these chapters, the 
converse may justly be maintained.—The reference of their authorship to a 
prophet who lived after the exile, and therefore probably to Zechariah, is still 
the only correct one. | 

(9) A view which, if we confine ourselves to ch, ii. and vii., may not only be 
justified, but also offers in every respect a more natural explanation of the sepa- 
rate details, but against which serious difficulties arise as we read further. 

(10) How far the last judgment extends to the dead also, and hew far prephetic 
eschatology in Daniel prepares the way for the doctrine of eternal condemnation, 
will be shown, § 226, in connection with the doctrine of the regurvection, 3 226. 
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SECOND SUBDIVISION. 


THE FUTURE REDEMPTION (1). 


I. THE DELIVERANCE AND RESTORATION OF THE COVENANT PEOPLE. 
§ 222. 


The Restoration of Israel a Necessary Event. 


The restoration of Israel, as before remarked, is not founded upon any claim 
that can be advanced by this people (comp. § 202), but solely upon the nature 
of their God as the Holy and Faithful One. When Israel incurred the Divine 
judgment, the Divine purpose of redemption seemed to be frustrated. In the 
opinion of the heathen, and even of unbelievers in Israel itself, it was over with 
the nation, and hence the glory of its God had come to naught; He had 
shown Himself to be a weak God. Thus the judgment upon Israel, which 
was to manifest Him to the heathen as the Holy One, had produced the oppo- 
site result. This is thus expressed, e.g. Ezek. xxxvi. 20 sq.: Israel being cast 
out among the heathen, profaned God’s name among them, for they said, ‘‘ These 
are the people of the Lord, and yet they are gone forth out of His land,”” There- 
fore, as ver. 22 sqq. further declares, Jehovah, to sanctify His great name, that 
the heathen may know Him to be the true God, must put a stop to judgment, 
and cancel the rejection of Israel. That which is here and in other passages 
(comp. Deut. xxxii. 27, Isa. xlviii. 9 sq.) represented as an event necessary to the 
preservation of the honor of the true God, appears elsewhere as rather the result of 
His nature. For the idea of God as the absolutely unchangeable Being requires, 
as was shown, Pt. I., that the people with whom He has entered into a covenant 
relation cannot perish ; comp. especially the passage Mal. iii. 6, discussed § 89, 
with note 5. As Jehovah, He is the Faithful One,whose words of promise, given 
to the fathers of the nation who found favor in His sight, shall stand for ever, 
while all that is earthly shall perish, Isa. xl. 7 sq. (2). His faithfulness cannot be 
made void by the unfaithfulness of man. He has not given a writing of divorce- 
ment to the adulterous wife, for this is the meaning of the profound passage, Isa. 
1. 1 (8), already mentioned (§ 188) in another connection ; and hence there is no 
need that He should renew the covenant relation. For their iniquities the people 
are sold, but He is able to overcome and do away with sin (Mic. vii. 18 sq. (4), 
Isa, xlii. 25). Nay, the Divine judgment of rejection is to have the effect of 
causing the whole power of the Divine love to shine forth (5) ; comp. Jer. xxxi. 
2 sq., 20, Hos. xi. 8 sq., Isa. xlix. 14 sqq. (6), liv. 7-10, and other passages. 
But how does this love deliver? How does it come to pass that Israel, though 
judged, is still delivered? that God’s calling, which is to remain unchangeable, 
attains its end in this very nation, which has shown itself incapable of fulfilling 
its vocation? The answer is,—1. God so arranges that a restoration of this nation is 
possible ; and 2. He so restores the nation as to make it a sit instrument for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes of redemption. 
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(1) The future redemption is represented as embracing,—1. The deliverance and 
restoration of the rejected covenant people in which even the just who have fallen asleep 
are to participate by the resurrection, 2. The introduction of those heathen who 
have been saved from judgment into the kingdom of God by means of the restored 
covenant people. 38. The prophecies concerning redemption culminate in the 
appearance of the Messiah. ? 

(2) Isa. xl. 7 sq: ‘Surely the people is grass : the grass withereth, the flower fad- 
eth; but the word of our God shall stand for ever.” 

(8) Isa.]. 1: ‘“Thus saith the Lord, Where is the bill of your mother’s divorcement 
whom I have put away? or which of my creditors is it to whom I have sold you ? 
Behold, for your iniquities have ye sold yourselves, and for your transgressions is 
your mother put away.’’ The first half of the verse is explained by the law, 
Deut. xxiv. 8 sq. (§ 104. 2). This law certainly applies to Israel, inasmuch as 
repudiated Israel could not, see Jer. iii. 1, of its own power restore the covenant 
relation. But to God such restoration was not impossible, for it was not He but 
Israel that had cancelled the covenant. Neither had He given up His claim upon 
the nation He had rejected. 

(4) Mic. vii. 18 sq. : ‘Who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of His heritage %’ (for those are 
the acts which manifest God’s incomparableness). ‘‘ He retaineth not His anger 
for ever, because He delighteth in mercy. He will turn again, He will have com- 
passion upon us, He will subdue our iniquities ; and Thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the the depths of the sea.’ (Comp. § 202.) 

(5) Compare how, as rcmarked, Pt. I. (§ 29), the first breach of the covenant 
on the part of the people, Ex. xxxiv. 6 sq., led to the first disclosure of the grace 
and compassion of God. 

(6) The people exiled and wandering, take with them as a legacy the saying, 
Jer. xxxi. 2sq.: ‘‘I have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore with 
loving-kindness have I drawn thee.’”? Hos. xi. 8 sq.: ‘How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how shall Iset thee as Zeboim ?”’ (i.e. utterly exterminate thee). ‘* Mine 
heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled together,’’ etc. (comp. 
§ 44). Isa. xlix. 14 sqq.: ‘‘ Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord 
hath forgotten me. Cana woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee.” 


§ 223. 


The Remnant of Jacob. The New Covenant an everlasting one. The Forgiveness of 
Sins. The Outpouring of the Spirit. 


1. God’s judgments have a purpose, and therefore a measure, as taught by Isaiah in 
the profound parable, ch. xxviii. 24 sqq. (1), already quoted § 90. When God 
inflicts judgments on the covenant people, His motive is not to annihilate them, 
like Sodom and Gomorrah, but to correct them with judgment (U8W3 10°), Jer. 
x. 24, xxx. 11, ¢.e. in due measure, Isa. xxvii. 8 (according to the probable expla- 
nation of MDXD3), which measure is imposed by the Divine holiness; see as 
chief passage, Hos, xi. 8sq. According to this measure, judgment is so inflicted 
upon Israel that they are preserved therein. But how, it may be asked, is this 
possible? And here we meet with the important prophetic doctrine of the WNw 
IPP. (AP. INW, etc.) the remnant of Jacob. While the mass of the nation 
became rebellious, individuals maintained their fidelity, like the seven thousand in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes who in Elijah’s time had not bowed the knee to 
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Baal, 1 Kings xix. 18. In these faithful ones, this ecclesia invisibilis of the old 
covenant, we have a pledge that the people of God shall not perish ; comp. as chief 
passage, Isa, viii. 17sq., where Isaiah brings forward himself and his sons as signs 
and examples in the sense here designated (2). The intercession of these servants 
of God procures a longer exemption from judgment for the people ; comp. e.g. 
Amos vil. 1-6. But even when they can effect nothing further, Jer. xvi. 1, the 
just must themselves be preserved, Ezek. xiv. 14-20: it must be verified in them 
that the just lives through his faith, Hab. ii. 4 (8). Though Israel be sifted 
among all nations as grain is sifted in a sieve, yet shall no grain fall to the earth, 
according to the well-known passage, Amos ix. 9 (4). Or though Israel, accord- 
ing to another image, be felled like a tree, there still remains for a stock ‘‘a holy 
seed,’’ Isa. vi. 13 (5). For the sake of this seed of His servants, God will not 
exterminate Israel ; comp. as chief passage, Isa. Ixv.8 sq. This remnant, Isaiah 
declares, ch. x, 21, shall return, this remnant of Jacob, to the mighty God (6). 
This remnant is, as Zeph. iii. 12 says, a humble and poor people, who trust in the 
name of the Lord. Comp. also the "8Y of Mic. ii. 12, v. 6, Jer. xxiii. 8. Thus 
is Israel preserved in the midst of judgment ; judgment effects the sifting of the 
people. 

2. In this restored remnant, the stock of the new church, the Divine counsel is 
to attain its end, and that for ever. The new covenant is everlasting. ‘I will 
betroth thee to me for ever,’’ Hos. ii. 19. It is, Isa. liv. 8sq., with an everlasting 
kindness, as unalterable as the Noachian covenant, that the Lord has mercy on 
His people; nay, though the mountains depart and the hills be removed, i.e. 
though all that is most stable be overthrown, this covenant of peace shall not be 
removed ; comp. Jer. xxxi, 35-37, 1. 5, Isa, xli. 8, Ezek. xvi. 60, and other 
passages. And what is the pledge of this stability ? The fact that in the new cov- 
enant, God does not merely demand, but effects that nature in His people, in virtue of 
which they are now fitted for their vocation (7). This restoration of the people does 
not indeed take place in a magical manner; it becomes possible on their part 
through deep repentance for former sins, and a zealous return to their God, Deut. 
xxx. 2; comp. especially (with regard to the ten tribes) Jer. xxxi. 19. Hence it 
is that, when the Divine summons penetrates the lands of their captivity, the 
rejected ones hasten with trembling, lest their deliverance should be delayed, Hos. 
xi. 10 sq. (iii. 5), and return with weeping and supplications, Jer. xxxi. 9, 1. 4 sq. 
The Divine forgiveness corresponds with the repentance of the people, and is com- 
plete. The adulteress becomes the bride of God, as though she had never been 
unfaithful, ‘‘like a wife of youth,’’ Isa. liv. 6; ‘‘that thou mayest never open thy 
mouth any more because of thy shame, when I am pacified toward thee for all 
thou hast done, saith the Lord God,’’ Ezek. xvi. 68. The fact that God thus 
restores the people to the same relation to Himself, is their righteousness from Him, 
*AND ONPTW, Isa. liv. 17, dcasochvy ée Ocov. This state of grace of the redeemed 
church is maintained against all their accusers : every tongue, it is said in the same 
verse, that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. Thus the 
people are all righteous (0°p"1¥), Isa. Ix, 21. But this righteousness of grace, 
which thus abolishes sin, becomes also a righteousness of life, a new vital principle 
being implanted in the church by the outpouring of the Divine Spirit. The new 
church is a spiritwal church, comp. Isa. xliv. 3, lix. 21, Ezek, xxxix. 29, Even 
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in the Old Testament theocracy, the guidance of the Holy Spirit was given (Isa. 
Ixiii. 11 ‘‘he that put his Holy Spirit within him’’), but His guidance was the 
prerogative of the organs of the theocracy, especially of the prophets, and then 
certainly of the pious in general. But such guidance was effected only by an in- 
fluence and not by an indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and even in the prophets this 
influence was an extraordinary endowment (§ 65, 204). The church of the future, 
on the contrary, is founded upon an outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh, Joel 
ii. 28 sq. 13-93 is not indeed the whole world of mankind, the xaca odpé of 
John xvii. 2; but it is declared, by the enumeration which follows of sons and 
daughters, old men and young men, servants and handmaids, that no age or station 
is excluded from the possession of the Spirit. Indeed, this outpouring of the Spirit 
is represented as causing all to prophesy. That direct personal communion with 
God which is effected by the Spirit, and which afforded the prophets an insight 
into the Divine counsels, is to become the common possession of all members of the 
church ; and thus is to be fulfilled that desire of Moses, expressed Num. xi. 29 (8). 
With this agree also the passages Jer. xxxi. 34, where it is said of the church of 
the new covenant, ‘‘ They shall no more teach every man his neighbor, . . . saying, 
Know the Lord,” etc. (§ 209) ; and Isa. liv. 13: ‘‘ All thy children shall be “33? 
nim, the taught of the Lord.’? This teaching of God under the new covenant, 
confirmed as it is by the passages John vi. 45, 1 John ii. 20, 27, which again take 
up these prophetic utterances, has, as is notorious, been explained by fanatics as 
excluding human instruction, and abolishing a learned order in the church of the 
new covenant. But these passages are not intended to do away with human means 
for obtaining a knowledge of saving truth, but to proclaim the independence of 
human authority enjoyed by each member of the church with respect to his asswr- 
ance of salvation. They promise that Divine truth shall be directly testified to by the 
Holy Spirit in each member of this church. Hengstenberg, on Jer, xxxi. 34, very 
aptly refers in elucidation to 2 Cor. iii. 8, where the daxovia, which brings about 
an appropriation of salvation, is expressly presupposed (9). This impartation of the 
Holy Spirit, besides communicating a vital knowledge of God, purifies the heart 
and creates a readiness to fulfil the Divine will, Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27, Jer. xxxi. 
83 (10). And thus the end of the Old Testament educational work is attained; 
the holy people of God is also a subjectively holy church. 


(1) Isa. xxviii. 24 sqq.: As the farmer does not always plough, but also sows, 
does not always thresh and so destroy the corn, but only so far as is required for 
obtaining bread, so does God proceed as Judge. 

(2) In Isa. viii. 17, the prophet contrasts himself and his sons with the rebel- 
lious nation, which for its contempt of God’s word is to be exposed to the 
approaching judgments of utter helplessness and hopelessness: ‘‘I wait for the 
Lord, that hideth His face from the house of Jacob, and hope in Him, Behold, I 
and the children whom the Lord hath given me for signs and emblems in Israel, from 
the Lord of Hosts which dwelleth in Mount Zion.’’ The sign is seen by many 
only in the symbolic names of Isaiah and his sons. This is not to be excluded ; 
he still the main thought is, that they were themselves personally such signs and 
emblems. 

(3) As it was verified to Jeremiah, to whom the Divine word came, xxxix. 18, 
at the destruction of Jerusalem: ‘‘Thy life shall be for a prey unto thee, be- 
cause thou hast put thy trust in me.” 

(4) Amos. ix. 8 sq.: ‘‘ Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon this sinful 
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‘kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face of the earth ; saving that I will 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord. (The sinful kingdom, the 
kingdom of Samaria, is to be destroyed, but this is by no means a destruction of 
the house of Israel.) For lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel 
among all nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain 
fall upon the earth.” 

(5) Isa, vi. 12 sq. : The Lord removes the men, ‘‘and great is the forsaking in 
the midst of the land. And if there is therein still a tenth, yet shall this also be 
consumed.’? But, continues the prophet, ‘as a teil tree, and as an oak, in which, 
when they are felled, a stock remains; the holy seed is their stock.” 

(6) Isa. x. 21: W332 Ox-dx Spy. NY TW? WNW, Isaiah called one of his own 
sons 330" NW, comp. vii. 3, for a testimony against the ungodly and secure, who 
expected the deliverance of the entire nation, and for the comfort of the godly. 

(7) Comp. what is said on Jer, xxxi. 31 sqq., in § 202. 

(8) [It is quite in keeping with Wellhausen’s view of the Old Testament that 
in his interpretation of the prophecy in J oel, ii, 28, he makes the ‘‘ undoubtedly 
post-exilic writer’’ express in the passage the ‘‘ideal of the general drift of the 
law, which needs and tolerates no heroes” (i. p. 420). ] 

(9) 2 Cor. iii. 3: ‘‘ Ye are an epistle of Christ ministered by us (dvaxovybeica ig? 
jwov), written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not on tables 
of stone, but on fleshly tables of the heart.?’ 

(10) Jer. xxxi. 33: ‘I will put my law in their heart,” etc. See what has 
already been said on this passage, § 202. 


§ 224. 
Other Features of the Times of Redemption. 


The other features of the times of redemption are, according to prophetic 
intuition, the following :— 

1. The return of the people to the Holy Land, and the restoration of Jerusalem. 
This point, recurring as it does in almost every prophecy of redemption, needs no 
special references (§ 23, note 3), The possession of the Holy Land is declared to 
be a perpetual one, from Joel iii. 20 and Amos ix. 15 onward (1), with increase 
of territory, Obad. 17 sqq. (2). 

2. The reunion of the twelve tribes. It would be a grievous misfortune for the 
nation that one tribe of Israel should be lost, comp. Judg. xxi. 8, 6; and the 
disruption of the theocracy was a consequence and a punishmeut of sin (3), 
Hence there can be no complete redemption for Israel without the reunion of the 
ten tribes and of Judah under one head ; see Hos. ii. 2, iii. 5, Isa. xi. 18 (4). This 
point is, however, most fully treated in the prophecy of Ezekiel, xxxvii. 15-22, 
where the matter is presented in a visible manner by the symbolical act of joining 
two sticks, which were probably formed from the trunk of a vine split length- 
wise (5). 

3. By reason of the causal connection between sin and evil, the restoration of 
the people being a deliverance from sin, is at the same time the abolition of evil 
in all respects—an abolition of all the troubles of life. The ordinances of the ancient 
theocracy were calculated to exhibit an outwardly consecrated nation, in order to 
make the people conscious (in virtue of that tuition of the law which pointed from 
the external to the internal), by its demands of an outward purity, of their need 
of the sanctification of the inner man (§ 84). Now, however, the process was re- 
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versed,—the sanctification of the inner life effected by the Holy Spirit was to press 
outward, and manifest itself in a perfect purification and consecration of even the 
most ordinary affairs of life. Thus, to give a few examples, the difficult passage 
Jer. xxxi. 38 sqq. so describes the boundaries of the new Jerusalem, that all the 
unclean places of the ancient city are now sacred places (6). So, too, Zech. xiv. 
20 sq. expresses the thought that holiness is to penetrate even to that which is 
most external ; that while, under the sway of sin, all that was sacred was pro- 
faned, now, on the contrary, all that was profane shall be sacred. In that day 
mind wap (the inscription on the high priest’s diadem) shall stand even upon the 
bells of the horses, nay, the very cooking utensils in Jerusalem shall be holy (7). 
Among the troubles of life so frequently summed up in the Old Testament as the 
four chief evils (§ 89, note 5) which shall be abolished, war is especially mentioned. 
All weapons are to be destroyed, Isa, ii. 5, Mic. v. 4-10, Zech. ix. 10, etc. ; the 
new church is unapproachable in its protected retirement, Mic. vii. 14; the new 
city of God is no more to be desecrated by enemies, Joel iii, 17. Peace is also to 
pervade nature. The harmony between it and man, which, according to Gen, iii., 
comp. § 72. 2, was disturbed by sin, is to be restored ; the Holy Land is to be 
glorified, and a fountain of life to proceed from the temple, Joel iii. 18, Ezek. 
xlvii. 6 sqq. (8). Every blessing of heaven and earth is to be poured out upon 
the favored people ; all that can harm them is to be done away with ; comp. such 
descriptions as Hos, ii. 18 (9), 23 sq., Amos ix. 13 sq., Ezek. xxxiv. 25 sqq., etc. 
The nature of the wild beasts is to be changed, Isa, xi. 6-8 (10), comp. Ixv. 25. 
But in all these pictures of the days of redemption we always perceive that such 
external renovation presupposes deliverance from sin and inward renewal. Thus 
Isa. xi., after describing the peace which is to prevail in the animal world, con- 
tinues in ver. 9: ‘They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea’’ 
(11). [Many of these expressions are evidently figurative. —D.] 


(1) Joel iii, 20: ‘ Judah shall dwell for ever, and Jerusalem from generation to 
generation.’? Amos ix. 15: ‘«T will plant them upon their land, and they shall 
no more be pulled“up out of their land which I have given them.” 

(2) How differently would the prophets have spoken if they had regarded 
Canaan and Jerusalem in a merely allegorical sense ! 

(3) We have already (§ 92, note 1) spoken of the fact that the number of twelve 
tribes was essential to the normal condition of the theocracy. 

(4) Isaiah announces, xi. 18, that in the times of redemption ‘‘the envy of 
Ephraim shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah be cut off.’ 

(5) Ezek, xxxvii. 15-22. The prophet writes upon one stick, ‘‘ For Judah and 
the children of Israel associated with him ;’’ upon the other, ‘ For Joseph, the 
stick of Ephraim and the whole house of Israel associated with him,’’—and presses 
the two sticks together in his hand. The meaning of this act is stated ver. 21: 
‘‘ Behold, I will take the children of Israel from among the heathen, whither they 
be gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring them into their own land ; 
and I will make them one nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel ; and 
one king shall be king to them all; and they shall be no more two nations, neither 
shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more at ally? 

(6) Jer. xxxi, 38 sqq., it is said that at the rebuilding of Jerusalem the measur- 
ing line should go forth as far as the hill Gareb (i.e. of the leper), and turn tow- 
ard Goath (perhaps as Hengstenberg_ thinks, from }/11, to depart, to decease ; 
then perhaps the place of execution) ; and the whole valley of the dead bodies and 
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of the ashes, and all the Sheremoth, to the brook of Kidron (certainly identical 
with the j)1p D7, the fields of Kidron, 2 Kings xxiii.; these were, according 
to ver. 4, defiled by Josiah, who burned in them all the abominations of idolatry), 
were to be holy to the Lord. ‘This has certainly a symbolical meaning, but must 
not be regarded, as by Hengstenberg (Christol. ii. p. 448), as being in the 
view of the prophet only an image of the triumph of God’s kingdom over the 
world. [It will be noticed that the author understands NNW (Sheremoth) to be 
an error of copyists for MMW (A. V. jields) : so the Keri, and Miihlau and Volck, 
Lex.—D.] 

(7) It is further said, Zech. xiv. 20 sq., that the pots in the Lord’s house shall 
be like the bowls before the altar; and every pot in Jerusalem and Judah shall be 
holiness for the Lord of Hosts, and all they that sacrifice shall come and take of 
them and seethe therein. In the Mosaic worship the pots in the temple were less 
holy than the bowls, for the laity sacrificed in the former, while the priest sprin- 
kled the sacrificial blood with the latter. This distinction is now abolished, as is 
also the distinction between vessels for worship and for secular purposes, because 
all the relations of life are now equally hallowed by God. 

(8) Ezek. xlvii. 6 sqq. : Waters issue forth from the threshold of the temple in 
the east ; these waters run into the Dead Sea, and make its waters wholesome. 
(See Neumann, Das Wasser des Lebens ein exeget. Versuch iiber Hzek. xlvii. 1-12, 
1848.) [Keil, in the second edition of his Commentary, appealing to Isa. xii. 3 
and xliv. 3, interprets the river in a spiritual sense. The figure of the brook is- 
suing from under the threshold of the temple and becoming constantly larger 
symbolizes the thought ‘‘ that the salvation which the Lord causes to flow down 
from His throne to His people would from small beginnings become wonderfully 
increased.’’ On the contrary, Orelli (p. 422) agrees with the view in the text—a 
blessed land, a garden like Eden, in place of the previous desolation, encircles the 
Sanctuary. | 

(9) Hos. ii. 18: The Lord makes in that day a covenant with the beasts of the 
field, and with the fowls of heaven, and the creeping things of the ground, that 
they shall not hurt Israel. ; 

(10) Isa, xi. 6 sq. : “‘ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, . . . and the lion shall eat straw like the ox.’’ This 
description must not be regarded, as by older theologians, as mere allegory. [Still, 

-it is evidently figurative.—D. | ; 

(11) Comp. Isa. xxxiii. 24: ‘‘ The inhabitant shall not say, I am sick: the peo- 

ple that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.”’ 


§ 225. 
Death destroyed. 


The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, in which the penalty inflicted 
on mankind for sin culminates. The voice of weeping shall be no more heard in 
the new Jerusalem (Isa, lxv. 19). Yet in this very passage, vers. 20-23, human life 
is only supposed to be of greater length, perhaps such as Genesis ascribes to 
primeval times. There shall be no more an infant who attains but a few days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days: he that dies at a hundred years dies a 
youth, and a sinner is carried off at a hundred years, and men are to live as long as 
trees. Here, then, a limitation of the power of death is spoken of, and also sin is still 
represented as possible. On the other hand, prophecy rises in some passages to 
a declaration of the annihilation of death, and of a resurrection of the dead (1). To un- 
derstand, however, the position of this announcement in the doctrinal system of the Old 
Testament, we must deal more particularly with the subject. The ultimate grounds 
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on which the prophetic doctrine of the resurrection rests are, jirst, the knowledge 
of the living God, who has power even over death and the regions of the dead, Deut. 
xxxii. 39, 1 Sam. ii. 6 (2) ; and proves that He has this power in those cases in which 
He recalls the dead to life at the request of His prophets. It rests, secondly, 
upon the importance of human personality, which is called to communion with God 
(see §'79). Still it is not of the vanquishing of death in the cases of individuals 
that prophecy chiefly treats, but of the eternal duration of the church. This is guar- 
anteed by the eternity of God, who is an inexhaustible source of life even to His per- 
ishing people (Isa. xl. 28 sqq.). When the heavens wax old as doth a garment, and 
are changed as a vesture, He remains the same, and therefore the seed of His ser- 
vants shall outlast these changes of the universe (Ps. cii. 27 sqq-). And this very 
fact, that the Church rises again in renewed vigor after apparent destruction, is also 
represented as her resurrection from death. This is done first in two passages of 
Hosea, viz. vi. 2 and xiii. 14. In the former, the people are introduced as turning 
to God in their hour of need, and saying, though still in a hesitating manner, 
‘After two days He will revive us, in the third’ (i.e. after a short delay) ‘* He 
will raise us wp, and we shall live before Him.’? That which is here expressed as 
the hope of the people, the fulfilment of which cannot be promised in their present 
state of inconstancy, appears in the second passage as a saying of God. The very 
variously understood train of ideas from ver. 12 onward is as follows: The afflic- 
tions of Israel are to be the pangs by which a new nation shall be born, But the 
people will not suffer this to come to pass. ‘‘ They are as an unwise son; when 
the time is come, he does not enter the place of the breaking forth of children.” 
The anxiety for both mother and child, when it does not come to the birth, forms 
the transition to ver. 14: ‘‘I will ransom them from the power of the grave; I 
will redeem them from death. O death, where are thy plagues? O grave, where 
is thy destruction ?”’ As much as to say, And yet this people have a God who is 
capable of delivering them from even such.a state of death, because the powers of 
death cannot prevail against Him (3). Since, however, the people resist their 
deliverance, it is also added that the storm of judgment shall sweep them away. 
Hence the victory over death here spoken of is merely hypothetical, and assumed 
to pertain to the church in general (4). 


(1) Comp. my Commentationes ad theol. bibl. pertinentes, p. 42 sqq., and my 
article Unsterblichheit, Lehre des A, T., in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop, xxi. p. 416 sqq. 
[Also Kiibel, art. “ Aufersterhung”’ in Herzog, 2d ed.] Prophecy confirms the 
old doctrine of Sheol, as appears from the passages formerly given (§ 78 sq.). 

(2) Deut. xxxii. 39: ‘I kill, and I make alive.’? 1 Sam. ii, 6: ‘‘The Lord 
killeth, and maketh alive ; He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up.” 

(8) According, indeed, to another explanation (so Simson, and an article in the 
Zeitschr. fiir Protest. und Kirche, 1854, xxviii. p. 124), Hos. xiii. 14 would have 
an entirely different meaning, its first sentence being regarded as a question: 
‘Should I ransom them from the power of death?’ the second as an expression 
of God’s extreme wrath with the people, against whom death and hell are sum- 
moned (‘¢ Come with all your powers of destruction”). But such an explanation 
of the first sentence is as unnatural as it is improbable that ‘TIX is to be under- 
stood otherwise than in ver. 5. I rejoice to find that Keil has returned to the old 
interpretation [in agreement with Hitzig-Steiner and Orelli, p. 268 sqq., while 
Bohl (Christologie des A. T., p. 198) understands the death as spiritual death 
which they experience in exile}. 
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(4) The saying, however, points significantly to an actual conquest of death 
and the region of the dead ; hence its citation, 1 Cor. xv. 55. 


§ 226. 
Continuation. 


The following considerations will show the further progress of this doctrine. 
When Israel is restored and glorified in its remnant delivered out of judgments, 
one enigma will nevertheless remain unsolved. The just shall live by his faith, 
Hab. ii. 2; hence, when judgment is inflicted, all the just are, according to Ezek. 
ix, 4, to be distinguished by a mark from the multitudes who are delivered up to 
the destroying angels (1). And yet the same prophet, xxi. 3, 8 sq., beholds the 
fire of judgment consuming both green trees and dry, the sword of the Lord 
slaying both the righteous and the wicked. Where, then, is the God of right- 
eousness? This contradiction, in which the Divine righteousness seems involved, 
is in some degree relieved by the consideration that God takes the righteous to 
their rest, that they may not experience the woes about to be inflicted, Isa. 
lvii. 1 sq. : ‘‘ He enters into peace ; they rest in their beds who walked straight 
onward’? (so King Josiah, 2 Kings xxii. 20). But this does not solve the 
enigma. Its full solution can only be furnished by the participation of the 
righteous who have departed in faith in the promises of God, the redemption of 
their nation, and the consummation of that kingdom of God for which they 
waited. And here the prophecy Isa. xxvi. comes in. The prophet had already, 
in xxy. 8, declared, when speaking of the times of redemption, that the Lord | 
would for ever annihilate death, and wipe away tears from all faces. This 
implied, in the first place, only the abolition of death for the church of that 
period ; but in xxvi. 19 the prophecy goes further. The train of ideas in this 
variously explained chapter is, from ver. 13 onward, as follows (2) :—The people 
formerly served other gods, not, as many explain it, other human lords ; this 
idolatrous generation (not : that race of tyrants) is judged, and will not rise again 
from the dead. Jehovah has again increased the nation, but its full redemption, 
by means of the travail-pains it is enduring, has not yet come. The inhabitants 
of the world ‘‘ will not be born,’’ 4.¢., according to the context, wrested from the 
realm of the dead (3). Hence the wish, ver. 19, that the dead of God (4), the 
corpses of the people, may arise ; which wish quickly passes into the summons,’’ 
‘« Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs’’ 
(or, according to others, of the light) ; 7.¢., as dew revives the herbage, so does 
the power of God revive thee, and the earth brings forth the shades (the dead). 
Till then the people are to wait quietly. On the day of the final judgment for 
which the Lord arises (ver. 21), the earth discloses her blood, and no more covers 
her slain (5) ; these being, according to the most probable explanation, awakened 
to new life, obtain their justification. That the resurrection (ver. 19) must not 
here be regarded as typical (as though only the deliverance of the people of God 
from their troubles were intended), is evident from the contrast in ver. 14 and the 
whole context (6). Advancing to still later prophecy, we first meet with Ezekiel’s 
vision of the dry bones, ch. xxxvii. (7). The prophet is led in the Spirit into a 
valley filled with dry bones. To the Lord’s question, ‘‘ Son of man, will these 
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bones live ?”’ he replies, ‘‘ Lord God, Thou knowest ;”’ thus declaring the matter 
to be beyond human knowledge. He then receives the command to prophecy 
over the bones, ver. 4 sq. (8). A noise is now heard, and there is a shaking (9) ; 
next follows a reanimation through the agencies there indicated, the bones first 
approaching each other and becoming covered with sinews and flesh, and then 
the breath of life coming from the four winds into these slain, when they stand 
up reanimated, an exceeding great army. ‘‘ These bones,”’ it is now said, vers. 
11-14, ‘‘are the whole house of Israel (10). Behold, they say, Our bones 
are dried, and our hope is lost: we are cut off. Therefore prophesy and say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, O my people, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, and bring you into the land 
of Israel; then ye shall know that I am the Lord: and I will put my Spirit in 
you that you may live, and I will place you in your own land,”’ etc. From the 
times of the church fathers to the most recent expositors, it has been disputed 
whether the description in vers. 1-10 is to be understood literally of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, or symbolically of the restoration of the covenant people (10), Ac- 
cording to the former view, it is not the explanation but only the application of the 
vision that is given in vers. 11-14 (11), which are said, as Calovius understood 
the passage, to indicate the analogy existing between the restoration of Israel 
and the future resurrection of the dead. But the simple meaning of the words 
requires that we should regard these verses as the explanation of the preceding 
vision ; and since at least ver. 11 (‘‘ these bones are the whole house of Israel’), 
which declares the condition of Israel to be that of dry bones, must be symbol- 
ically understood, it seems quite arbitrary to take ver. 12, where it is declared to 
those who have said, Our bones are dried, ‘‘I will open your graves,’’ etc., 
literally. In any case, however, the vision is of the greatest importance in the 
development of the doctrine of the resurrection, which, though not resulting 
therefrom as its direct explanation, is yet implied by its obvious application. 
Tertullian had already justly remarked concerning this passage: de vacuo 
similitudo non competit ; de nullo parabola non convenit. That the power of God 
can, against all human thought and hope, reanimate the dead, is the general 
idea of the passage, from which consequently the hope of a literal resurrection of 
the dead may naturally be inferred, though the context shows that this is not 
what is here spoken of. The resurrection of the dead is, however, decidedly 
taught in Dan. xii. In ver. 1 the prophet foretells ‘‘ a time of trouble such as 
never was since there was a nation ;’’ and continues: ‘‘ At that time every one 
that is found written in the book”? (i.e. the book of life) ‘‘ shall be delivered, and 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt ; and they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever.’’ Then it is said to Daniel, ver. 18, ‘‘ Go thou 
thy way till the end ; for thou shalt rest, and rise to thy lot at the end of the 
days.’? According to the connection of xii. 3 with xi, 33, 85, the promise of a 
resurrection to life (comp, Isa, xxvi, 19) is made especially with reference to those 
who have maintained their fidelity to God by a confessor’s death. The expression 
‘“many,’’ however, must not be taken in a partial sense (12), It is not used in 
opposition to those who do not rise, but merely as expressing a great number 
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(13). The resurrection of the wngodly first appears in Daniel, though the transi- 
tion to it is formed by Isa. Ixvi. 24. When it is there said of the corpses of the 
rebels, whom the Lord has punished by fire and sword (ver. 16), that they lie 
outside the city of God, suffering eternal torments, ‘ their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh,’’ 
it is evidently assumed that the corpses are still endued with sensation. In the 
passage in Daniel, xii. 2, the word })874 is used, which occurs nowhere else in the 
Old Testament except in the passage in Isaiah ; hence it is not improbable that 
the passage in Daniel-refers to that in Isaiah. Daniel is speaking only of a resur- 
rection of Israel, not of that of all men ; the latter not being expressly mentioned 
in the Old Testament, though an allusion to it might be found in the formerly 
discussed passage (§ 199), Isa. xxiv. 22, where, as this obscure saying may be 
more particularly understood, a bringing forth of the kings still confined in the 
pit (é.e. in the region of the dead) is spoken of, while, on the other side, it is said 
of the Chaldeans in Jer. li. 39, 57, that they should sleep a perpetual sleep and 
not wake. These are, however, expressions which can scarcely be urged to 
establish a doctrine. 


(1) Ezekiel most emphatically declares, ch. xviii., that every one shall be recom- 
pensed according to his righteousness. 

9) Isa. xxvi. 8-12 : The prophet expresses, in the name of the righteous, their 
desire for the day when God’s judgments shall fall upon the sinful world, that 
sinners may at length behold the greatness of the Lord and His zeal for His 
people. They desire, however, that He may send redemption to His people. 

(8) 5:3 in ver. 19 shows the proper sense of the word 473° in Isa. xxvi. 18. Un- 


doubtedly 5p) is not birth in general, but miscarriage. The expression, however, 
implies a violent wresting. The event does not take place in the ordinary course 
of nature: the dead must be torn by force from the world below, and this the 
people were not capable of effecting. Lar ’ 

(4) For thus must 7’) be understood (see Béttcher, de inferis, § 445), In oppo- 
sition to the dead of the faithless generation. [So also Orelli, p. 389.] 

(5) The connection with what precedes makes it probable that by 0999, in 
Isa, xxvi. 21, we must understand God's dead ones, mentioned ver. 18, whose 
blood, having been till now unavenged, is thus placed on a level with the blood 
of one put to death for his sins. : 

(6) Even ver. 21 does not merely signify that those who have been put to death 
when innocent are to take vengeance on their enemies at the last judgment. 

(7) The occasion of the vision in Ezek. xxxvii. is alluded to in ver. 11. The 
people were sunk so low that they considered a restoration, such as the prophet 
announced in ch. xxxvi., absolutely inconceivable. Itwas to meet this despair 
that the revelation was given to the prophet. 

(8) Ezek. xxxvii. 4 sq. : “Ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. Behold, I 
will cause breath (117) to enter into you, that ye may live: and I will lay sinews 
upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you with skin, and put 
breath in you, that ye may live, and ye shall know that I am the Lior. 7% 

(9) According to Hitzig and Kliefoth, an earthquake (LXX oevopc), which it 
is, however, purely arbitrary to identify with that of xvi. 19, in which the power 
of Gog is destroyed. ‘ 5 

(10) By which some understand merely the revival of Israel from civil death to a 
new political existence, others its restoration from spiritual death, its spiritual re- 
vival,—a difference which may be reconciled by the fact that, according to xxxvl. 
27 sq., and xxxvii. 21 sqq., the restoration of Israel as the people of God under the 
rule of the Messiah, of a truly sanctified community, is treated of. [Comp. Orelli, 
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p. 414 sq. : the vision promises ‘‘the awaking of the church from its present con- 
dition of external dissolution and internal estrangement from God, which to human 
view appeared utterly impossible.’’] After the almost exclusive adoption of the 
symbolical meaning in recent times, Hitzig and Kliefoth have again revived the 
literal acceptation. [But the most recent commentaries of Smend and Keil, 
2d ed. adopt the symbolical interpretation. ] : 

(11) Kliefoth, in his Commentary, i. p. 370, calls it ‘‘a consolatory address 
based upon the matter of the vision, and applying it to a definite point.” 

(12) According to the accentuation, the {3 before *1¥7) is dependent not upon 
0°31 but §8°P). [So Orelli, p. 527, sq.] . 

(13) See especially Hofmann, Weissagung und Erfiillung, i. p. 314, and Schrift- 
beweis, ii, p. 598. 


Il, THE ADMISSION OF THE HEATHEN INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
§ 227. 
The Extension of the Kingdom of God in the Times of Redemption. 


The opposition of the heathen world to the divinely purposed kingdom of God, 
is subdued by the destructive judgment inflicted on it. But this judgment is to 
have also a positive result. When it is over, says Zeph. iii. 9, ‘‘I will turn to the 
people clean lips’’ (for their lips had been hitherto polluted by the invocation of 
idols), ‘‘ that they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve Him with one 
shoulder’? (¢.e, bear the same yoke). As, however, Israel is to be restored only in 
its sifted remnant, so also it is only the remnant of the heathen rescued from 
judgment who do homage to the Lord. smian-3, it is said, Zech. xiv. 16, 
‘‘Fivery one that is left of all the nations,’ these shall go up to worship before the 
Lord, and to keep the Feast of Tabernacles. This thought is carried out by the 
prophets with respect also to a series of individual nations, viz. those who have 
shown themselves most hostile toward Israel, nay, whose reception among the 
covenant people was in Old Testament times forbidden by the law, Deut. xxiii. 4 
(§ 82. 8). Comp. e.g. the predictions of Jeremiah concerning heathen nations— 
Moab, ch. xlviii. (1); and Ammon, xlix. 6; also the prophecy concerning the 
remnant of the Philistines, Zech. ix. 7 @rTor> 8377 D2 NWI), To the intuition 
of the older prophets, this enlargement of the kingdom of God by the admission 
of the heathen is first of all an extension of the theocracy as it existed under David 
and Solomon, when heathen nations were subject to the sceptre of the theocratic 
king. This is shown particularly in the passage Amos ix. 11 sq.: ‘‘In that day 
will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches 
thereof ; and I will raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old, 
that they may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen upon whom 
my name is named, saith the Lord that doeth this’ (2). According to a now 
widely accepted explanation (Hitzig, Anger, and similarly Orelli), the last words 
are said to signify: upon whom my name was once called, é.e. as that of their 
conqueror. But the expression: The name of the Lord is named upon a people, 
never denotes this external possession by Him, but always a relation of internal 
fellowship ; comp. such passages as Deut. xxviii. 9 sq. (§ 56, note 4); and hence 
the perfectum ®}P) must be taken as the futurum exactum, as a declaration of the 
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position these nations will enter into with respect to the kingdom of God. (The 
admission, however, of the heathen nations into the kingdom of God is here ex- 
pressed in a quite indefinite manner, the historical horizon of this prophet being 
still limited.) On the other hand, we are placed upon the heights of prophetic 
intuition in the descriptions of the latter days given Isa. ii. 2-4, and Mic. iv. 1-4. 
All nations are going to Zion, which is spiritually elevated above all the mountains 
of the world, to receive there the Divine law as the rule of their lives, while uni- 
versal peace prevails under the rule of Jehovah (3). But it is especially in the 
Book of Isaiah, xl.-Ixvi., that the mission of Israel as the servant of the Lord, to 
be the medium of revelation to all mankind, forms one of the fundamental thoughts. 
The M7 72y is Israel as the covenant people, xli. 8 sq., xliv. 1 sqq., comp. Jer. 
xxx. 10, xlvi. 27 sq., and in a twofold aspect: On the one hand, the nation as it 
actually appeared, the blind and deaf servant of the Lord, seeing many things but 
observing not, having open ears but hearing not, and for such unfaithfulness in- 
curring judgment, and falling into a state of utter ruin, Isa. xlii. 18-25 ; on the 
other, the servant is Israel according to its ideal, as a nation true to its Divine 
calling (comp. Ps. xxiv. 6 : Jacob = the generation of those who seek God’s face), 
and in this respect differing from the nation as it actually appeared, though at the 
same time one with it. The figure, moreover, represents first the servants of God 
collectively, that apy" MVNW (§ 233, 1) from which the holy seed proceeds (see es- 
pecially Isa. xv. 8 sq.) which is to form the stock of the new church, and then cul- 
minates in an individual (see § 233). This servant, the ideal Israel, is accordingly 
called, according to xlii. 4, to establish judgment in the earth, and the isles wait for 
his law. He is the light of the Gentiles, ver. 6 ; through him the salvation of the 
Lord is to penetrate to the end of the earth, xlix. 6, comp. with li. 5. In these 
passages, as well as in ii. 2-4, it is to be remarked that the kingdom of God is now 
no longer to be extended, as in older prophecy, by force of arms, but by the word. 
While darkness still covers the earth, and gross darkness the nations, the glory of 
the Lord arises upon Zion, and nations and kings then walk in this light, ch. lx. 
etc. The new temple in Jerusalem is thus called a house of prayer for all nations, 
lvi. 7. The latter passage, lvi. 8-7, is also worthy of notice in another respect (4). 
It has already been remarked that the law, Deut. xxiii. 4, which excluded certain 
nations from the theocracy, was abrogated to prophetic intuition. But here the 
law, Deut. xxiii. 2, which excluded eunuchs from the kingdom of God, is also 
abolished, while that in ver. 8 of the same chapter, by which no WD was ad- 
mitted into the church, is annulled (§ 82. 2) by Zech. ix. 6. 

In this consummation of redemption, the theocratic relation in which Jehovah 
in Old Testament times stood to Israel, is transferred to all mankind. The Lord 
has become the King of all nations, Zech. xiv. 16 sq. (ver. 9), comp. with Isa, 
xxiv. 23, Ps. xcvi. 10, xevii. 1 (Ps. xcili. 99, Obad. 21). All the treasures of the 
world, all the most precious possessions of the Gentiles, now conduce to the glory 
of the Divine kingdom, and are used for the adornment of the city and temple of 
God, ete. ; comp. what is already said, Isa. xxiii. 18, with reference to restored 
Tyre, but especially Isa. lx. 9-11, and Hag. ii. 7, where Luther’s beautiful trans- 
lation, ‘da soll dann kommen aller Heiden Trost’? (then shall the consolation of all 
the heathen come; A. V. ‘‘the desire of all nations’), is incorrect, the N11) 
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piun-b> signifying, according to the connection with ver. 8, the precious things 
of all the nations of the world. 


(1) Jer. xlviii. 42, it was said, ‘‘ Moab shall be destroyed from being a people, 
because he hath magnified himself against the Lord ;’’ but then, ver. 47, ‘‘I will 
bring again the captivity of Moab in the latter days.’’ [This difference in the 
point of view concerning Moab and Ammon in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah 
does not favor the theory that Deuteronomy was composed in the age of Jeremiah 
and in a circle akin to his. ] 

(2) There is here a reference to the days of David, during which Israel ruled 
over the neighboring nations, especially the Hdomites, The latter afterward 
profited by the decline of the kingdom of Judah to regain their independence. 
When, then, the judgment announced by the prophet in ch. i. has been inflicted, 
the NNW of Edom is to be incorporated into the theocracy, together with all the 
nations upon whom the name of Jehovah is named. 

(8) Mic. iv. 1-8: ‘‘In the last days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of 
the house of the Lord shall be established in the top of the mountains, and it shall 
’ be exalted above the hills ; and the nations shall flow untoit. And many nations 
shall come and say, Come and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the 
house of the God of Jacob, that He may teach us of His ways, and we may walk 
in His paths ; for the law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. And He shall judge between many nations, and arbitrate for strong 
nations afar off. Then shall they beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.”’ 

(4) Isa, lvi. 8-7: ‘Let not the stranger that hath joined himself to the Lord, 
speak, saying, The Lord hath utterly separated me from His people ; neither let 
the eunuch say, Behold, lamadry tree. For thus saith the Lord unto the ewnuchs 
that keep my Sabbaths and choose the things that please me, ... To them will 
I give in my house and within my wallsa place and a name better than of sons and 
of daughters ; I will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut off.” 
It is further said by the prophet to all strangers who serve the Lord and love His 
name, that He will make them joyful in His house of prayer, that their burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices shall be accepted upon His altar, ‘‘for mine house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all nations.” 


§ 228, 


The Conditions under which the Admission of the Heathen into the Kingdom of God 
is to take place. 


The coming of this kingdom of God which embraces all nations, is, however, 
as is evident from the passages quoted, combined, according to prophetic 
intuition, with the fact that Israel is to remain the mediatory nation at the head of 
the nations, and Jerusalem with its temple to form the central point of the king- 
dom to which the nations are to journey. The heathen now do homage to this 
once despised und ill-used people. To be named after Israel is now a title of 
honor, Isa, xliv. 5: the heathen shall fall down and surrender themselves as vas- 
sals to Israel, ‘‘ for God is in thee, and there is none other God,’’ xlv. 14, comp. 
with Mic. vii. 16 sq. and other passages (1). On the other hand, the incorpora- 
tion of the heathen in the kingdom of God is in Ps. Ixxxvii. represented as their 
acquisition of rights of citizenship in Jerusalem (2), to which also the passage Isa. 
Ivi. 3 sq. (§ 227, note 4) refers. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that in cer- 
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tain passages it is predicted that after the Jews have been restored to the Holy 
Land, and have allied themselves with the Gentiles, the latter will assist in bring- 
ing back those members of the covenant people who are still scattered in the 
world, and thus become instrumental in the complete restoration of Israel. This 
is contained in Isa. xi. 10 sqq., xiv. 1 sq., xlix. 22, and in Zeph. iii. 10, according 
to the probable interpretation : ‘‘My worshippers (subject) shall bring as an of- 
fering the daughters of my dispersion (object), (my dispersed children, the mem- 
bers of the covenant people)’’ (3). A similar prediction is also found in Isa. Ixvi. 
18-21, a passage which indeed signifies more, but whose most probable explana- 
tion must nevertheless be, that those heathen, preserved from the judgments in- 
- flicted on the nations, now go forth as Jehovah’s messengers to all nations, to 
bring the brethren of this people as an offering to Jehovah ; though the other ex- | 
planation, that these messengers will bring as an offering to God the rest of the 
remnant of the heathen nations as their brethren, is certainly admissible. The rites 
of worship in this future and enlarged kingdom of God are connected, in respect 
to sacrifice and festival, with the Old Testament ritual. It has already been 
shown (§ 201), that prophecy does not contemplate the abolition of sacrifice in 
the coming period of salvation. It will suffice here to call to mind that in the 
house of prayer for all nations, of Isa. lvi. 7, sacrifices are, according to the same 
passage, also offered ; that Ixvi. 23 declares that from one new moon to another, 
and from one Sabbath to another, all flesh shall come to worship before the Lord, 
ete. ; and that, according to Zech. xiv. 16-19, all nations must go up annually to 
keep the Feast of Tabernacles, which is here spoken of in its historical meaning, 
comp. § 156. Still there is no lack of prophetic passages in which the limitations 
of the Old Testament ritual are broken through. It is true, indeed, that those 
which have been generally claimed to support this assertion decidedly fail to do 
so, ¢.g. Isa. Ixvi. 1-8: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool: where is the house that ye build unto me? and where is 
the place of my rest? . . . He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man ; he that 
sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck ; he that offereth an oblation, as 
if he offered swine’s blood.’’? Can this mean (says Umbreit) that there will be 
no temple in the new Jerusalem—that no sacrifice will be offered? How can 
such a fact be reconciled with lvi. 7, etc.? Nor does the passage mean (as Hitzig 
and Knobel understand it) that the Lord will not suffer a temple to be built to 
Him in Babylon, for the context shows that these words are (as Delitzsch justly 
regards them) addressed to the rebellious and sinful mass of the people, who even 
in captivity were occupied with the thought of the future temple they purposed 
to build at Jerusalem. From them the Lord will accept no temple, and the more 
so that He stands in no need of one, and that their sacrifices would only be the 
greatest abomination to Him. We have next, on the contrary, to notice two other 
most remarkable prophetic passages, of which the interpretation is more certain, 
and in which the connection with the place of worship in Jerusalem is effaced. 
The first is Mal. i. 11, a passage quoted times without number by the Fathers, 
and claimed by Roman Catholic theologians as the chief passage in favor of the 
sacrifice of the mass. ‘‘ From the rising of the sun even unto the going down of 
the same,’’ says the prophet to those Jews who dishonored the Lord by their im- 
pure offerings, ‘‘ my name is great among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense 
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is offered unto my name, and a pure offering : for my name is great among the 
heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts.” According to an explanation defended by 
Hitzig, and even by Kohler, the passage refers to the times of the prophet, and 
is said to show that he regarded Ormuzd, Zeus, etc., as only different names of 
the one true God, of Jehovah, and therefore considered even heathen sacrifices 
as offered to Him. Such a view is from an Old Testament standpoint absolutely 
impossible (4). Every other, however, which refers this passage to the time 
then present is lost in a maze of subtleties. It is only in appearance that the 
prophet, who transposes himself to those times when the Lord will be manifested 
among all the heathen, speaks of the present ; and what is most remarkable in 
his words is that they predict a sacrificial service among all nations in all parts of 
the world. Side by side with this may be placed the noted prophecy concerning 
Egypt in Isa. xix., which speaks of a worship of Jehovah instituted not by Israel- 
ites but by Egyptians (5), and indeed in the land of Egypt. This worship is, 
moreover, also regarded in ver. 19 as sacrificial. This prophecy, however, goes 
still further ; for at its close, ver. 23, 1t makes those very nations, viz. Assyria 
and Egypt, which represent the hostile secular powers, as in the latter days co- 
ordinate with Israel in the kingdom of God. ‘‘In that day there shall be a bigh- 
way out of Egypt to Assyria (6), that Assyria may come to Egypt, and Egypt to 
Assyria ; and Egypt shall serve (sc. Jehovah) with Assyria. In that day shall 
Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the 
land, each of whom the Lord of Hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my hands (7), and Israel mine inheritance.’’ 
Thus did the spirit of prophecy struggle to overcome particularism by exhibiting 
the Divine purpose concerning the kingdom of God. [It is sufficient to observe 
that under the form of conception in respect to sacrifice and temple-worship, to 
which the author refers, we are to understand the prophets as speaking, in ac- 
cordance with the language of their time, of the spiritual worship to be offered to 
the true God. —D.] ‘ 


(1) See also Dan. vii. 27: ‘‘The kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High.”’ 

(2) Ps. Ixxxvii. 3 sqq. : ‘‘@lorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God. 
I will proclaim Rahab (Egypt) and Babylon as those that know me; behold, 
Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia :’’ of each of the above-named nations it will 
be said, ‘‘This man was born there’? (is iuscribed in the register of births there 
kept). ‘‘ And of Zion it shall be said, This and that man was born in her’’ (people 
from all nations) ; ‘‘and the Highest shall establish her. The Lord shall count, 
when He writeth up the people, that this man was born there.”’ 

(3) [So Keil and Anger: but Hitzig, followed by Kleinert and Orelli (p. 359), 
“(My worshippers—namely, the congregation of my dispersed ones—shall bring my 
offerings.’’ The passage would then speak of a diaspora of worshippers of Jeho- 
vah belonging to the heathen world. | 

(4) Besides, the honoring of God’s name is spoken of, which always presupposes 
Divine revelation (§ 56). 

(5) As though the prediction had been smuggled into the text of Isaiah (by 
Onias) in favor of the sanctuary at Leontopolis. 

(6) The roads on which Old Testament times conquerors had so often marched, 


are now to serve for the peaceful intercourse of the nations admitted into the 
kingdom of God. 
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_ (7) It is worthy of remark that Assyria and Egypt here receive the same appella- 
tions which in the Old Testament express the special prerogatives of Israel. 


II. THE MESSIAH (1). 
§ 229. 


Twofold View of the Consummation of Redemption. The Word Messiah. The Roots 
of the Messianic Hope in the Pentateuch. 


The consummation of redemption is, according to prophetit intuition, intro- 
duced on the one hand by the personal coming of Jehovah in His glory, but on the 
other by the coming of a King of the race of David, the Messiah (comp. § 216. 3). 
The former view prevails in a great number of passages. Jehovah appears, amidst 
the rejoicings of all creation, to set up His kingdom upon earth, Ps. xlvi. 10sqq., 
xeviii. 7 sqq. He manifests Himself to His people as when in the ancient days, 
He brought them forth out of Egypt, as the Redeemer, the good Shepherd, who 
again takes into His own hand the conduct of His scattered sheep, whom He 
collects and brings back, Isa. xxxv. 4 sqq., xl. 10 sq., lii. 12, Ezek. xxxiv. 11. sqq., 
ete. It is Jehovah Himself who then takes up His dwelling upon Zion, and thence 
rules over all nations, Zech. xiv. 16, fills the new temple with His glory, Ezek. xl. 
2, 7, nay, shines as a constant light over the whole city of God, and protects it, v. 
5, as a fiery wall about tt, Zech. u. 9, etc. So substantial and appreciable will 
this future, compared with the former indwelling of God in His church, be, that 
the ark of the covenant will no longer be the vehicle of the Divine presence,—nay, 
it shall not even come to mind, because J erusalem will bave become the throne of 
God, Jer. iii. 16. sq. But while prophecy thus regards the communion into which 
God will in the times of redemption enter with His people as of the most direct 
possible kind, it on the other hanc. comparatively annuls this directness by another 
view, which runs parallel with the former. According to this view, a distin- 
guished instrument of J ehovah, a Son of David, in whom Jehovah rules and blesses 
His people, is the medium by whom the consummation of redemption and the 
kingdom of God 1s brought to pass. The two views are placed in juxtaposition 
in Ezek. xxxiv. The Lord there declares himself against the unfaithful shepherds 
of His people, who have suffered them to perish. He will, it is at first said in ver, 11 
sqq., Himself undertake the care of the sheep. But then the prophecy turns directly 
in ver. 23 to the other view: ‘‘I will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall 
feed them, even my servant David ; for he shall feed them, and he shall be their 
shepherd.’’ Then in ver. 24 the two views are thus connected : ‘*I the Lord will 
will be their God, and my servant David a prince among them’’ (2). Now this 
son of David in whom Old Testament prophecy culminates is the Messiah. The 
word MW), LXX yo.ordc is used in the Old Testament first as the designation of 
every one anointed with the holy anointing oil, e.g. in the Pentateuch of the high 
priest (see § 96) ; then, anointing being the vehicle of spiritual gifts, symbolic- 
ally, e.g. Ps. cv. 15, where it is used, as parallel with *°92, of the organs of revela- 
tion in general. But especially 1s ‘The Lord’s anointed” the title of the theo- 
cratic king (§ 163) ; and on this account it became, chiefly by reason of the 
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passages Ps, ii. 2, Dan. ix. 25, the proper name of that descendant of David who 
was to achieve complete redemption, and bring to its consummation the kingdom 
of God (8). 

The Messianic hope had already struck root in a series of passages in the Pen- 
tateuch ; hence our representation of the Messianic idea must start from these. It 
is true that the rpdrov evayyédvov of Gen. iii. 15 (§ 19, with note 3) does not speak 
of the seed of the woman who is to bruise the serpent’s head as an individual. 
The passage declares that the contest with evil, to which the human race is now 
exposed, shall issue in the victory of the latter, though this shall not be obtained 
without injury (4). In the promises met with in the histories of the patriarchs, 
the YV of Abraham (xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18), Isaac (xxvi. 4), and Jacob (xxviii. 
14), in whom all the nations of the earth are to bless themselves (comp. § 23, with 
note 5), is not, as many expositors insist, merely an individual. The expression re- 
fers to the entire race of Abraham as the recipients of revelation, though these 
promises have their final fulfilment in Christ (5). On the other hand, many mod- 
ern writers (so Hengstenberg) regard Shiloh in ch. xlix. 10 as a personal proper 
name, viz. as the designation of the Prince of Peace who is to proceed from Judah, 
—‘‘ Till Shiloh come, and to Him is the obedience of the people,’’—a view which, 
though certainly opposed by the Parallelismus membrorum, is still possible, and 
in any case preferable to that which regards iw as that town in the tribe of 
Ephraim which was in the time of the judges (§ 158) the central point of the the- 
ocracy (even Delitzsch rendering ‘ till he come to Shiloh’’), The passage is, how- 
ever, probably to be explained by taking iw appellatively, of the rest into which 
Judah shall enter after victorious conflict : ‘‘ until he comes to the place of rest, 
and the people obey him’’ (6). The passage is chiefly important as showing that 
the government of the kingdom of God is to devolve upon the tribe of Judah. 
The saying of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 17 sqq. (comp. § 30, with note 4), which was 
interpreted in a Messianic sense by Jewish antiquity (Onkelos), points to an illus- 
trious sway proceeding from Israel, which is to subdue the neighboring states, 
and to outlast the fall of the nations far and near,—a sway which certainly can- 
not be conceived of apart from a personal ruler. Finally, with respect to the 
promise, Deut. xviii. 15-19 (already fully discussed, § 161, comp. § 97), which is 
still interpreted by many in a directly Messianic sense, 8°23) cannot, according to 
the context, be confined to a single individual, the passage referring rather to the 
institution of the prophetic order, [See the grounds of this decision well put in 
the Speaker’s Commentary on the passage (note), which makes it refer, taking the 
word ‘‘ prophet’? in a collective sense, to a prophetical order culminating in the 
Messiah as its chief.—D.] It is not, however, without importance for the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea, for it teaches that for the realization of the aim of 
the theocracy there is needed not merely aruler to conquer the hostile world, but 
also a mediator through whom Jehovah may speak, and who may declare His 
counsel in words, According to this principle, the kingdom of God cannot 
attain its consummation unless this ruler is also a prophet. 


(1) See my article ‘‘ Messias’’ in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklop. ix. p. 408 sqq. [also 
Riehm, Die messianische Weissagung, 1875; Orelli, Die A. T. Weissagung von der 
Vollendung des Gottesreich, 1882 ; Hitzig, Bidlische Theologie wu. messianische Weissa- 


- 
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gungen des A. T, 1880; Delitzsch, Messianic Prophecy, transl. by Prof. Curtiss, 
1880, and among English authors, the well-known work of J. Pye Smith, Scripture 
Testimony of the Messiah ; R. Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christianity 
(Bampton Lecture), 1869 ; Gloag, Messianie Prophecy, 1879, etc.—D. | 

(2) That prophecy, moreover, views the relation of this second David to Jeho- 
vah as an internal one, will be shown below (§ 231). 

(3) On the use of the word in the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, and in the 
New Testament, see the article cited, p. 409, 2d ed. p. 641. 

(4) On Gen. iv. 1, see § 69. 2, with note 5; on v. 29, § 20, with note 6. 

(5) Hence the passages quoted are, in their more extended signification, Mes- 
sianic. 

(6) [Orelli accepts the view adopted by many, that the word should be read 


tow = 19 IW, which gives the rendering ‘‘ until he come to whom it (the sceptre) 
belongs ;’’ but this is strained.—D.] It is quite incorrect to refer D'DY to the 
tribes of Israel. 


§ 230 (1). 


The Promise, 2 Sam. vii., as the Foundation of the Messianic Idea in its stricter sense. 
The Messianic Psalms. 


The choice of the house of David, already spoken of in another connection (comp. 
2 Sam. vii. 1 Chron. xvii.), forms the foundation of the Messianic idea in its stricter 
sense. David desires to build a house for the Lord, who forbids the undertaking, 
put promises, on the other hand, that He will build David a house, by establish- 
ing his seed in the kingdom for ever. To this seed of David God will bea father, 
and this seed shall be the Son of God. God will punish the sins of David’s seed 
in measure, but not with extirpation ; on the contrary, He will never wholly take 
His favor from him, The Seed of David to whom this promise applies is not the 
whole of David’s descendants : He is indeed to be of David's sons, as 1 Chron. 
xvii, 11 adds by way of explanation, but He is not limited to a single individual. 
According to the exposition which the Old Testament itself gives of this promise, 
the seed means the descendants of David so far as by Divine favor they are elected 
to the succession to the throne; and the passage does not speak of the eternal 
sway of one king, but of the continual kingship of the house of David, David 
himself designating the word as spoken concerning his house for ever, 2 Sam. vii. 
95. The fulfilment of the promise began, according to 1 Chron. xxii. 9 sq., 1 
Kings v. 19, with Solomon, but is referred by the psalms which comment upon it, 
Ps, Ixxxix. 30 sqq., and also cxxxii. 11 sq., to all the descendants of David who 
succeed to the throne. 2 Sam. vii., however, forms in a twofold respect the start- 
ing-point for the more definite form of the Messianic idea,—irst, by the fact that 
that consummation of the kingdom of God for which Israel was chosen, is from 
this time forward connected with a King who, as the Son of God, i.e. the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, and, fitted by Him to be the depositary of the Divine sov- 
ereignty on earth, stands 1n a relation of most intimate connection with God ; and, 
secondly, in that it is established for all time that this King is to be a Son of David. 
(That ‘‘ for ever’? must be taken in its strict sense, is shown by Ps. 1xxxix. 37 sq.) 
The seed of David may be humbled, but not for ever, 1 Kings xi. 39 (2). The 
crown of David may be taken away, but One will come whose right it is, Ezek. 
xxi. 27.sq. The topmost branch of the cedar, which in Ezekiel’s vision, ch. xvii., 
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represents the house of David, may be broken off (3), but the cedar itself remains, 
How glorious the view of the Davidic kingdom is rendered by the promise, 2 Sam. 
vii., is first shown by the last song of David, 2 Sam. xxiii. Its delineation of a 
righteous ruler, under whom a happy future is to flourish, and its statement that 
such a government signifies the eternal covenant made by God with the house of 
David, plainly shows that the perception of the idea of the kingship is here already 
advancing toward its individualization in an ideal, and thus arises image pro- 
phecy, as Sack aptly calls it. Qualities which apply not to himself personally, but 
to the kingship which he represents, may indeed be attributed to every king who 
sits on David’s throne ; and this is the principle by which such passages as Ps. xxi. 
5, 7, lxi. 7, are to be explained. But sacred poetry, under the impulse of the Spirit, 
now creates a kingly image, in which all that the present manifests is far surpassed, 
and the kingship of David and Solomon beheld in typical perfection. This leads 
us to the Messianic psalms, ii., xlv., 1xxii., cx., with respect to which three differ- 
ent views have at all times existed. According to the jirst (which is in part 
found in Calvin), these psalms are to be referred to some actual Israelite king ; but 
since they zdealize his government, and thus transfer to him predicates, such as the 
right to universal sovereignty, Ps. ii. 2, and the union of an everlasting priesthood 
with his kingship, Ps. cx., which cannot find in him their full historical accom- 
plishment, they typically point to the future realizer of the theocratic kingship. 
According to the second view (Hengstenberg, Umbreit), the poet, filled with the 
idea of the theocratic kingship, really rises in these psalms to the view of an in- 
dividual in whom this idea is perfectly realized, and hence, according to the mind 
of the Spirit, is speaking of the coming Messiah. According to the third view (4), 
we must in these psalms distinguish between their original signification, by which 
they refer to an historical king, and the wse which, as prophetic and Messianic 
sonys of praise, they subsequently acquired in Divine worship. This third view is 
especially applicable to Ps. xlv., which was originally composed on the occasion 
of the marriage of an Israelite king, perhaps Solomon, with the daughter of the 
Egyptian king, but which certainly acquired, by allegorical interpretation, a Mes- 
sianic signification in its liturgical use by the church and in the older Jewish theol- 
ogy (5), so far as we can trace it back. The second view—the directly Messianic 
interpretation—is, on the other hand, fully borne out, even apart from any subse- 
quent use of these songs, in the three remaining psalms,—in Ps. ii., which de- 
scribes the victorious Prince as receiving, in virtue of His Divine Sonship, the 
whole earth as His inheritance (6) ; in Ps. lxxii., which prays for the coming of 
the great Prince of Peace, who shall reign with righteousness for ever, shall es- 
pecially defend the poor and afflicted, and to whom, therefore, all the nations and 
kings of the earth shall do homage, and in whom, ver. 17, the words spoken of 
Abraham’s seed, Gen. xxii. 18, etc., shall find their fulfilment; and in Ps, ex., 
which celebrates the King who subdues the hostile world as being at the same 
time the possessor of an everlasting priesthood (7). The so-called historical in- 
terpretation would here divest some passages of their meaning, and have to be 
supported by hyperbole, ete. 


(1) [On the connection between the idea of the Messianic Kingdom and that of 
the theocratic kingdom, comp. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, p. 120 (Eng. tr.). The 
prophecy of the Messianic king appears in that work as the unfolding of the idea 
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of the theocratic king, the perfect realization of which the future must bring. The 
institution of the theocratic kingdom is thus presented as a real prophecy, and the 
Messianic predictions of. the prophet as the interpretation of this real prophecy. 
But in the endeavor to seize Messianic prophecy in its historical relations, Riehm 
does not appear to do entire justice to what he himself claims for the prophets, 
viz. the ‘‘ special agency of the Spirit of God in revelation.’’ His statements often 
make the impression that no use is made in prophecy of this special agency. | 

(2) The continued right of the race of David to the throne is never called in 
question by prophecy, though it often passes sentence of rejection upon individual 
kings of Judab. 

(3) Ezek. xvii.: An eagle comes and breaks off the topmost branch of the 
cedar and brings it into a land of traffic, a city of merchants ; 2.é., according to the 
prophet’s own explanation, Nebuchadnezzar comes and carries away King 
Jehoiachin with the rest of the royal family to Babylon. The eagle, on the other 
hand, plants a twig of vine in the land, signifying the appointment of Zedekiah by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But this plant is also rooted up. : 

(4) So H. Schultz on the double meaning of Scripture, in Studien und Kritiken, 
1866, and Alttest. Theol. p. 828. 

(5) In Ps. xlv. the Messianic view is generally combined with the allegorical 
interpretation. [Vaihinger is an exception. | It is only by doing some violence to 
the language that the allegorical meaning can be regarded as originally intended 
by the author, especially if the psalm is held to be an allegorical representation of 
the union of the Messiah with Israel (the baw consort), whom the heathen nations 
(the virgins, the companions of the queen) follow. How entirely, to bring for- 
ward only one point, is the thought found in ver. 11, that Israel, to unite with the 
Messiah, must forget its people and father’s house, opposed to all the teachings of 
the Old Testament! When the Targum explains the passage by J osh, xxiv. 14,— 
when Hengstenberg refers to Gen. xii. 1, and v. Gerlach dilutes the thought to, 
Israel must make no kind of claim on the ground of its previous relations, —these 
are the mere expedients of perplexity, and do justice neither to the words nor 
the context. The bride is evidently the daughter of a heathen king; and hence, 
if the psalm is allegorically interpreted, the explanation of H. A, Hahn (Das 
Hohelied von Salomo iibersetat und erklirt, p. 5), which makes it merely describe the 
introduction of the heathen world into the kingdom of God, is a more obvious one. 

(6) When the attempt is made to set aside this view by the remark that it is 
inconceivable that the author should intend to sing the praise of a king who is 
only expected, there is a strange disregard of the fact that in Ps. Ixxxvil., é9., 
the future glories of the city of God, and in Ps, xevi.-xcvili., of the future com- 
ing of Jehovah to establish His kingdom, are thus extolled in song. Why should 
not the minstrel be equally able to behold and treat as present the future rule of 
the Messiah? Would it not have been strange indeed if the Messianic hopes of 
Israel had found no expression in the sacred poetry of the Old Testament ? ‘ 

(7) In Ps. cx., the feature that an everlasting priesthood is awarded to this 
King, ver. 4, is of special significance. The theocratic kingship had indeed 
already attained in David a certain priestly character (see § 165, with note 8) ; 
but such a union of the priesthood with the kingship as existed in the person of 
Melchizedek is, from the standpoint of the theocratic institutions, impossible. 
The expression ‘‘ after the manner of Melchizedek’’ leads beyond these ; and it is 
because this union of priesthood and kingship was a thing so utterly unheard of, 
so entirely new, that a Divine oath was needed to introduce its announcement, 
The union here predicted of the priestly and kingly offices in the Messiah will be 
more particularly considered, § 284. 
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§ 231. 


The Development of the Idea of the Messiah in the Prophets: the older Prophetia 
Writings ; the Prophetic Doctrine concerning the Nature of the Messiah. 


If we now turn to the prophetical books, we shall find in the older writings none 
of the more special references to the person of the Messiah. In the description 
of the times of redemption in Amos ix. 11 (§ 227), the restoration of the fallen 
kingship of David is only spoken of in a general manner. In Hos. ii. 5, comp. 
with i. 11 there is a more distinct mention of the reunion of all Israel, at their 
restoration, under one head of the family of David. But full and detailed pre- 
dictions of the Messiah are not met with till after the middle of the eighth 
century, in Isaiah and Micah, whose aim it was to explain, in the light of the 
Divine counsels, the approaching catastrophes in which Israel would be involved 
by its complication with the secular powers, and to show that the final aim of the 
ways of God was being prepared for by the impending judgments. Such Mes- 
sianic prophecy is, however, by no means introduced by them as something 
absolutely new and till now alien to the prophetic consciousness (1). The low 
estate to which the Davidic kingdom had fallen was indeed the external occasion 
of directing the prophetic glance the more vividly toward its perfection, because 
it is at those times when the Divine promise seems, humanly speaking, to fail, 
that it is the office of prophecy to testify to its certain performance ; but it is 
by no means true that the contemplation of the contrast produced the image of the 
Messiah. To sum up, then, the essential features of Messianic prophecy, let us 
inquire, jirst; What does prophecy teach concerning the nature of the Messiah ? 
does it attribute to Him a superhuman dignity? The meaning of almost all the 
passages on this subject has been made a matter of controversy. We begin with 
Mic. v. 2 sqq. According to ver, 2, the Messiah is indeed to proceed from Beth- 
lehem, the small and insignificant town of David; but ‘‘ His goings forth” 
(“DRS') are ‘from of old, from the days of eternity.’?. If the latter words, 
expressing as they do a contrast with the origin from Bethlehem, refer, as many 
modern writers assert, merely to the descent of the Messiah from the ancient 
house of David, the contrast they present is a very faint one, in which, moreover, 
justice is not done to the evident reference of YOX¥W to 8¥! ‘9 in the preceding 
clause (see especially Umbreit on the passage). The words speak either of an 
eternal and Divine origin of the Messiah (2), or state—in which case certainly 
there is more reason for the use of the plural N8¥)—that the entire sacred history 
from its very beginnings (origines) contains the going forths of the Messiah, the 
preparatory elements of His coming (3). In ver. 8, Micah says mysteriously of 
the birth of the Messiah, ‘* Therefore will He give them up”’ (Israel to judgment) 
‘until the time that she which travaileth hath brought forth.’? To understand 
(with Calvin and many modern writers, even Kleinert) my, by referring back to 
iv. 9 sq., of the daughter of Zion, is forbidden by the absence of the article. The 
passage speaks of the mother of the Messiah ; and the prophet, as Hitzig correctly 
remarks, ‘‘ expresses himself with becoming reserve concerning obscure and 
mysterious subjects.”’ It is noticeable indeed that the prophets, however near 
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at hand their intuition may make the advent of the Messiah, never speak of 
Him as the son of any. actually existing king (4). Isa. iv. 2 (if the Messiah is 
there spoken of, as the Targumists supposed) corresponds with Mic. v. 2, the 
coming One being then designated the N17) N2¥ by His Divine, and the J") “12 
by His earthly and national descent. This interpretation is, however, by no 
means certain. The passage Mic. v. 3, on the other hand, is parallel with the 
prophecy Isa. vii. 14 of the birth of Immanuel from the my, a passage whose 
reference to the Messiah is demanded by its connection with ix. 5 (5), though 
the interpretation at present prevailing regards it as only typically Messianic (see 
even Bengel’s Gnomon). my, indeed, is not = mana, as if the birth of Messiah 
from the virgo illibata were here taught. Besides, the essential feature of the 
given sign is not the fact that a mop conceives, but that the Messiah is Immanuel, 
that the unchangeable communion of God with His people is actually made ap- 
parent in the midst of impending judgments. The mysterious nature, however, 
of the expression can neither here nor in Micah be mistaken (6). The exalted 
nature of the Messiah is more definitely brought forward in ix. 6 sq. : ‘‘ Unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government is upon His 
shoulders ; and His name is called the Wonderful-Counsellor (comp. xxviii. 29 and 
Judg. xii. 18, marg. A. V.), the mighty God’’ (for so must it be understood, 
comp. x. 21), ‘‘ the everlasting Father [so Orelli and Bohl], the Prince of Peace ; 
for the increase of the government and for peace without end, on David’s throne 
and in his kingdom, to establish and support it with judgment and justice, from 
henceforth and for ever.’? The Messiah is evidently regarded as a Divine Being, 
though here also the expressions are mysteriously indefinite. In the Messianic 
passage xi. 1 sqq., the Divine element in the Messiah appears only as the fulness 
of the Spirit of the Lord resting upon Him, and endowing Him for His righteous 
and happy tule. How close, side by side, to use Stier’s expression, the two lines 
of promise—the appearance of God and the appearance of the Messiah—run, and 
seem almost to touch without uniting, is shown also by the Messianic predictions 
of the subsequent prophets. And first, we must notice Jer. xxiii. in connection 
with xxxiii. 14-26 and Ezek. xxxiv. In the first passage, the prophet, who in 
ch. xxii. had declared the race of the two kings J ehoiachin and Jehoiakim to be 
excluded from the throne of David, proclaims that the Lord will, at the time 
when He gathers His flock from all countries whither He has driven them, raise 
up unto David a righteous Branch (M)¥), The same expression reappears Xxxili. 
15; nay, ‘‘ Branch’’ becomes even a proper name of the Messiah, Zech, iii, 8, vi. 
12. (From these passages, it is very evident that when in Jer. xxx. 9, Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23 sq., xxxviii. 24, it is said with reference to the future ruler, that David 
is to be raised up, we are not, like Ammon (7) and others, to imagine a resur- 
rection of the former king David.) When, now, it is said, Jer. xxiii. 6, of the 
Messiah, that the name wherewith He shall be called is ‘‘ the Lord our righteous- 
ness” (332 7¥ M7), the older theology was certainly mistaken in regarding this as 
a proof text of the first order for the divinity of the Messiah ; for it is not said 
that the Messiah is Jehovah our righteousness, but that He is called Jehovah our 
righteousness, because in Him and through Him Jehovah is perceived to consti- 
tute His people’s righteousness. In the parallel passage, xxxili. 16, moreover, it 
is said that in those days Jerusalem shall be called Jehovah our righteousness, and 
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in Ex. xvii. 15 an altar is called ‘“‘ Jehovah my banner.’’ When, however, the 
Messiah is designated, Jer. xxx. 21, as the Governor that shall proceed from the 
midst of the people, whom God will cause to draw near to Him that He may 
approach unto Him,—‘‘ for who is this that engages His heart to approach unto 
me ?’’—a specific relation of the Messiah to Jehovah such as no human being could 
claim for himself is here alluded to by Jeremiah. With this corresponds the 
“ny Va, ‘the man that is my fellow,” of Zech. xiii. 7, according to the Mes- 
sianic and only tenable interpretation of this passage. Special stress has been laid 
upon xii, 8, It is there declared how the Lord will, in the last conflict that shall 
rage against the Holy City, defend and strengthen the citizens, so that in that 
day ‘‘he that stumbles among them shall be as David, and the house of David as 
God, as the angel of the Lord before them.” Here, it has been said, the house 
of David is comprised in its head, the Messiah, who is here designated as the 
angel in whom Jehovah, in the days of old, marched at the head of His people. 
But does such a view of ‘‘the house of David’ agree with the connection with 
ver. 7, and especially with ver. 10 sqq.? If lamentation for the pierced Messiah * 
(of which we shall speak § 234) is really the subject of ver. 10, must not the house 
of David in ver. 8 be taken in the same sense as the T)}-"23 nnaw of ver. 12, 
i.e. exclusive of the Messiah ? (8). But then we ask, If the house of David 1s in 
those days endowed with such victorious power as to be compared even to the 
angel of the Lord, what will the second David Himself be? The second passage 
on this topic, Mal. iii. 1, 1s also a subject of controversy : ‘‘ Behold, I will send 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me, and the Lord whom ye 
seek shall suddenly come to His temple, and the angel (messenger) of the cove- 
nant whom ye desire, behold, He shall come ;’’ ver, 2: * But who may abide the 
day of His coming, and who shall stand when He appeareth?’’ It is evident 
from iv. 5 sq. (9) who the preceding messenger is; a prophet zealous for the law 
1s, in the power of Elijah, to call the people to repentance, that the day of the 
Lord’s appearing may not be for their destruction. But the Lord who sends this 
harbinger before Him, and then Himself comes to His temple, is Jehovah (10), 
the God of judgment,—longed for, according to ii. 17, by the people, as appears 
also by comparing iii. 5. But who then is the 30 IN, ‘the angel of the cov- 
enant,’? whose coming coincides with the coming of Jehovah % Certainly noé. 
the forerunner spoken of at the beginning of the verse. We naturally think of 
that angel of the Divine presence by whom Jehovah once led His people in the 
wilderness, and who was now again to be the medium of His covenant relation 
to Israel (11) ; but in this case this passage says nothing of the coming of the 
Messiah, although it is in fact quite correct to say with Hengstenberg, ‘‘ that this 
announcement received its final fulfilment in the appearance of Christ, in whom 
the angel of the Lord, the A)oc, became flesh.’?, We may, however, with Hof- 
mann (Schriftbeweis, 1. p. 183), refer the "39 Eh Wie) as well as the first ET vie) toa 
human instrument for the establishment of the covenant, the counterpart of 
Moses, the Mediator of the new and more perfect relation and communion between 
God and His people, and therefore to the Messiah Himself. Then the passage 
certainly makes the coming of Jehovah and the coming of the Messiah the same, 
though without stating anything concerning the internal relation of the two to 
each other, Finally, we turn to the teaching of the Book of Daniel. In the chief 
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passage, vii. 13 sq. (12), the interpretation of which is also controverted, Daniel sees 
in a vision one like a son of man, coming with the clouds of heaven, brought before 
the Ancient of Days, and endowed by Him with eternal dominion over all nations. 
The view (Hofmann and Kohler) (18), that the human form here spoken of sig- 
nifies not an individual, the Messiah, but the Messianic kingdom, the possessors 
of which are the saints of the Most: High, vers. 18, 22, 27 (§ 227, note 1), —that 
this kingdom is, in contrast to those secular kingdoms denoted by symbolical 
forms of animals coming from beneath, a heavenly and a genuinely human one,— 
cannot be decidedly refuted. As far, however, as traditional exegesis can be fol- 
lowed back (14), the son of man has been regarded as the Messiah, who hence 
appears, as Paul says, as the Lord from heaven (15). Besides, the secular powers 
also appear incorporated in individual rulers (as the Chaldean in Nebuchadnezzar, 
ii. 88). It has been already remarked (§ 199) (16), that if the Messianic interpre- 
tation of the passage is adopted, the combination of the son of man with the 
mysterious being in viii. 15-17, x. 5 sqq., xii. 6 sqq., 1s an obvious step (17). 


(1) The view which makes the Messianic hope in general originate in the 8th 
century B.C. cannot be sustained. 

(2) So Caspari{and Bohl]. Micah, however, makes no further disclosure in this 
respect. 

&) So Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii. p. 9 sq.): ‘‘ The ruler has been going forth 
from inconceivable distant ages, and His advent is approaching ; and this advent 
is at length to proceed from Bethlehem. For since He is the person to whom the 
history of mankind, of Israel, and of the house of David tends, all the progress of 
any of these are but germs of His advent, goings forth of the second son of Jesse, 
of the second David.’’ [Orelli adopts this interpretation, p. 345 sqq. | 

(4) According to Mic. v. 4, the Messiah shall then ‘‘stand and feed in the 
strength of the Lord, and in the majesty of the name of the Lord His God ;”’ hence 
He is to be endowed with Divine power, that He may conduct His government 
with Divine authority, and be the revealer of Jehovah. The expression recalls 
the former angel of the covenant, Ex. xxiii. 21. 3 

(5) Ewald especially [also Orelli and Bohl] has again defended the Messianic in- 
terpretation of Isa. vil. 14. ; , 

(6) I cannot here enter into all the other difficulties. ee 

(7) See Ammon, Die Fortbildung des Christenthums zur Weltreligion, i. p. 178 ; 
also Hitzig. Compare the expectation of King Sebastian by the Portuguese, and 
of Barbarossa by the Germans. 

(8) So Schmieder, whose further exposition of the passage may be omitted. 

(9) Mal. iv. 5: ‘‘ Behold, I will send unto you Elijah the prophet, before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 

(10) Not the Messiah ; as Jahn, Appendia herm. p. 58, holds. 

(11) So e.g. Hiivernick, Theol. des A.T, 2d ed. p. 212 [and Orelli, p. 509. ] 

(12) Dan. vii. 13 sq. forms the conclusion of the prophetic vision, in which the 
four universal empires are represented under the image of four beasts (§ 221). 
After the dominion is taken from these beasts, the kingdom of God is set up. 
‘« T saw in the night vision, and behold one like a son of man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before 
Him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations, and languages should serve him. His dominion 1s an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed.”’ ; ; 4 : 

(13) [Similarly Hitzig, Mess. Weiss. p. 120, ‘‘ the personified people of the saints 
of the Most High.’”? Against this view, Anger, p. 81; Orelli, p.-519 sq., and espe- 
cially Riehm, p. 123 sqq.] 
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(14) The oldest witnesses of this are the vide avOpérov of the New Testament 


and the Book of Enoch. am 

(15) At the same time he appears as man. As C. B, Michaelis justly remarks, 
there is no more a Docetic element in WIX 733 than in buo10¢ vid avOparov, Rev. 1. 
13: 3 non eacludit ret veritatem, sed formam ejus, quod visum est, descriit. (Heng- 
stenberg thinks otherwise, and considers the expression to point to the fact that 
there is in the Messiah another aspect in which He is far more than human.) 

(16) According to the usual view, the Messiah does not again appear among 
the celestial beings of the Book of Daniel. [Riehm is decidedly opposed to the 
above combination. ] ; 

(17) The identification of this ktpio¢g é& ovpavov In human form, who even dur- 
ing the time of the secular empires advances the counsel of God in the heathen 
world, and at last receives universal dominion, with the son of David of the other 
prophets, is not indeed completed in the Book of Daniel. Such a circumstance 
is, however, characteristic of prophecy ; see § 216. 3. For while we find in the 
Old Testament the postulates of all the essential definitions of New Testament 
Christology, the revelation which organically combines and completes them is not 
given till the facts of revelation are consummated. 


§ 232. 
Continuation: The Office and Work of the Messiah. 


With respect, secondly, to the office and work of the Messiah, these are, as the 
name itself implies, first those of a king. His coming presupposes the rejection of 
the nation, and the deepest humiliation of the house of David ; hence the Mes- 
sianic kingdom rises from an abject to a glorious state. This thought is ex- 
pressed in Mic. v. 2, but especially in Isa, xi. 1. The Messiah comes forth as a 
rod or sprout out of the li (the trunk of a hewn-down tree, as in Job xiv. 8) of 
Jesse. The royal race is named after Jesse, because the appearance of the Messiah, 
the second David, corresponds with the elevation of the first David from his low 
estate, on which account also the Messiah, like the first David, proceeds from the 
insignificant town of Bethlehem. The passage Ezek. xvii. 22 sqq., already cited 
§ 230, also treats of this subject. From the lofty cedar of Lebanon, which here 
represents the royal house of David, the Lord takes atender twig and plants it on 
Mount Zion ; this twig grows into a goodly cedar, under whose shadow all the birds 
of the air (the different nations of the earth) assemble, and which is exalted above 
all the trees of the field (the earthly powers). This must certainly not be referred 
to Zerubbabel, but to the Messianic kingship, which was to be raised from small and 
insignificant beginnings to glory. With this corresponds the description Zech. ix. 
9 sq. Itis not with the pomp of an earthly conqueror, but with lowly array and 
riding upon an ass, that the Messiah makes His entry into Jerusalem. His king- 
dom has no need of warlike weapons, which are, on the contrary, to be swept away 
(comp. Isa, ix. 5). Beginning at J erusalem, He founds a peaceful kingdom, which 
is to reach from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth (1). When, 
then, the Messianic government is here, as also in Mic. v. 6 sqq., and afterward 
in Zech. ix. 11 sqq., again represented as a warlike one, the remarks already made 
(§ 216. 8) on such unconnected juxtaposition of dissimilar features must be applied. 

The question, however, which even in the ancient church was one of the mosf 
important subjects of dispute, especially in meeting the objections of the Jews, 
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viz. Does the Old Testament also speak of a suffering Christ ? (Xpiord¢ rabyréc), é.¢. 

one who atones by death and suffering for the sins of the people, now claims a 
more particular discussion. The Messianic passages hitherto quoted do not in- 
volve this. The incipient abasement of the Messiah, considered in and by itself, 
stands in no relation to the abolition of sin. According to Isa. xi. 4, 9, the 
Messiah effects the latter, first, by judging righteously, by smiting the land with 
the rod of His mouth, and slaying the wicked with the breath of His lips; and, 
secondly, by the fact that under Him the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, so that none shall hurt or destroy upon His holy mountain. But, together 
with these statements, there is another prophetic view which points to a servant 
of God who suffers in the place of the people, to an act of atonement on which the 
dawning of the day of redemption depends, to the priesthood of the Messiah. To 
make evident, however, the connection between this branch of prophecy and the 
whole doctrinal system of the Old Testament, it will be necessary to enter some- 
what more into detail. 


(1) See further on the progress of the Messianic Kipedon. §228. On the entire 
passage Zech. ix. 9 sqq. comp. Orelli, p. 275 sqq. 


§ 233. 
Continuation. 


The answer given by the Old Testament to the question, Of what importance are 
the sufferings of the righteous with respect to the kingdom of God? is, in the first 
place, that inasmuch as the sufferings of a righteous man give occasion to the 
manifestation of God’s faithfulness and power in his deliverance, they serve not 
only as a pattern and pledge of the grace of God to strengthen and comfort other 
just men, but also to procure an acknowledgment of His saving power from those 
who as yet have not known Him. This thought is most completely carried out in 
the 22d Psalm. A guiltless sufferer, exposed to ruthless enemies and undergoing 
agonizing torture, prays for deliverance from his misery. While he is wrestling 
in prayer, faith triumphs ; nay, in the latter part of the psalm, prayer is exchanged 
for the glad announcement that it has been heard. Then follows a description 
how, in consequence of this Divine act of deliverance, all who are afflicted and 
exposed to death find refreshment at the sacrificial feast made by the rescued 
sufferer; nay, the ends of the earth, all the heathen nations, turn to the Lord. 
This description at the end of the psalm recalls especially the predicted feast of 
the Messianic days, Isa. xxv. 6 sqq., which God is preparing upon Mount Zion for 
all nations, and at which the mourning veil shall be taken from all nations, and 
death forever destroyed (§ 226) (1). Whether the psalm was occasioned by the ex- 
perience of a David (although a corresponding event in his life cannot be pointed 
out, since even 1 Sam. xxiii. 25 sqq., does not entirely answer), a Jeremiah, or some 
Shoe servant of God (2), the description given of the causal connection between 
the sufferings of a righteous person and the consummation of the kingdom of God 
far surpasses anything that could be predicated of any Old Testament character. 
Neither can Israel as anation (Kimchi), well as many of the expressions apply, be 
the subject of the psalm ; for the speaker very decidedly distinguishes himself 
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from the people, ver. 22 sq. The fact is (comp. Hengstenberg’s later cxplanation 
of the psalm), that we have here portrayed an ideal individual, in whom the suf- 
ferings of the servant of God and their happy results are complete. It cannot 
indeed be proved that the Messiab, the Son of David, isin the Psalmist’s intention 
the subject of the psalm, though the thought that the path from suffering to glory 
which David had to tread would be repeated in the case also of his great descend- 
ant, could not be very distant. 

A far more profound view is, however, taken of the sufferings of a just man, 
when the light in which they are regarded is that of substitutionary atonement. 
That the intercession of the righteous for a sinful nation is effectual, is a thought 
running through the entire Old Testament from Gen. xviii. 23sqq. and Ex. xxxii. 
82 sqq. (comp. Ps. cvi. 23, and subsequently Amos vii. 1 sqq.) onward. This su- 
ject has already been repeatedly brought forward (see § 29, with note 3, § 127). 
It is indeed also stated that guilt may reach a height at which God will no longer 
accept the intercession of His servants, Jer. xv. 1 sq. (3). There is a limit to the 
prophet’s duty of standing in the breach, as it is expressed Ezek, xiii. 5 and else- 
where. Jeremiah iscommanded to intercede no more for the people, now ripe for 
judgment. And indeed even the righteousness of the servants of God is insuffi- 
cient in His sight to constitute them valid intercessors for the sinful people. Their 
appointed mediators (0°¥"7!)) are themselves sinful, and therefore incapable of avert- 
ing the decree of judgment from the nation ; see as chief passage, Isa. xliii. 27. 
They must be contented if they deliver themselves by their righteousness, Ezek. 
xiv. 14 sqq. But for this very reason the prophecy of redemption is not complete 
till it beholds an individual who is capable of effectually advocating the cause of 
the people before God; and this is the servant of Jehovah, Isa. lili, That the 
prophetic intuition of the M17. 13) in the Book of Isaiah, xl.-lxvi., commences 
with the nation, but culminates in an individual, has been already remarked in 
§ 227. So early as ch. xlii. and xlix. the view is gradually transferred from the 
nation to an individual distinct from the nation, who (xlii. 6) negotiates a cove- 
nant for the people, and then becomes the light of the Gentiles,—who, as medi- 
ator of the covenant, resettles the people like a second Joshua in the possession of 
the land, xlix. 8 (4). Even if in these passages the servant, so far as he is distin- 
guished from the people, is made to refer to that germ which represents the genu- 
ine Israel, the aggregate of the servants of God, including the true prophets (5), 
yet ch. liii., on the contrary, can only refer to an individual. (Hence Ewald, e.g., 
regards this portion as interpolated from an older book, in which a single martyr 
was spoken of (6).) For it is not the heathen who speak, as the utterly erroneous 
view now so widely disseminated asserts, but the prophet, now in the name of the 
prophets in general, ver. 1: ‘‘ Who hath believed our report ?”’ and now in that 
of the people, ver. 6: ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of ws all.” The 
sense of guilt isso vivid, even in the case of the prophets who know themselves to 
be the servants of God, that they include themselves in the sinful mass of the 
people for whom an atonement is needed: ‘“ We are all as the unclean” (comp. 
lix. 12). Hence a valid intercession for the people cannot proceed from them, 
lix. 16; nor can even the aggregate of God’s servants effect an atonement. On 
the contrary, it is upon the foundation of its intuition of those witnesses who have 
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suffered in the cause of truth, that prophecy rises to the intuition of one in whom 
the image of the faithful servant is complete,—of one who, not for his own sins, 
but as the substitute of the people and for their sins, lays down his life as an DUS 
(lili. 10, comp. § 187), a payment in full for debt, but is, notwithstanding the 
prophetic message Qin’, ver. 1) which points to him, despised and regarded by 
his people, for whom he appears, as stricken of God for his own transgressions 
(7) ; nay, who is, moreover, treated even in death like the violent wicked and the 
deceitful rich (WWJ, in ver. 9, 1b, being elucidated by the contrast in 20), and like 
those whom a curse follows even to the grave. God leads him from the grave to 
glory, so that he is now the author of righteousness to many, and divides the spoil 
with the strong. The supposed traces of a collective meaning in 197, ver. 8, and 
ynn3, ver. 9, disappear when they are correctly interpreted (8). Thus it was during 
the period when Israel was without a place of sacrifice in which to seek for an 
atonement by the blood of beasts, that it was disclosed to the prophetic spirit that 
the voluntary self-sacrifice of one perfectly righteous would be an atoning sacrifice 
for the redemption of the people. 


(1) This sacrificial feast, Ps. xxii. 27, at which those exposed to death eat of 

such things that their hearts live for ever, reaches far beyond what an Israelite at 

his thank-offering was accustomed, according to Deut. xvi. 11, to prepare for the 
oor and needy. 

(2) [That Ps. xxii. takes for its point of departure the sufferings of a man of 
God, is held also by the more recent commentators who do not deny its prophetic 
import, as Orelli, p. 196 sqq., and Bohl, p. 152 sq.] é 

(8) Jer. xv. 1: ‘¢ Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind 
could not be toward this people: cast them out of my sight, and let them go 
forth.” 

(4) In Isa. xiii. 1, the servant upon whom the Spirit of the Lord rests, that he 
may bring forth the claims of the Lord before the Gentiles, forms, in the first 
place, a contrast to heathendom and its windy ways, xli. 29. As the discourse 

roceeds, however, he is, ver. 7, placed beside Cyrus, which speaks for the con- 
centration of the 73), in an sndividual. Comp. Delitzsch in Drechsler’s Commen- 
tary on Isa. vol. iii. p. 336 sq. : “The idea of M7) 72y. is, to represent it in brief 
and to the senses, 4 pyramid ; its lowest base is collective Israel, its middle part 
Israel not xara odpxa but kara Tvevpa, its apex the person of the Redeemer. It is 
one and the same idea which, when concentrated, becomes personal, and when ex- 
tended is again national.’? What has been said above may show how far I now 
think it necessary to modify what I formerly said in my article on the Servant of 
Jehovah, Isa. xl. 8qq- (Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1840, No. Q, p. 134 sqq-). ‘ 

(5) That the true prophets are included among these servants of God, is self- 
evident ; nay, Isa. xlvili. 16, 1. 4 sqq., may be so far referred to the prophet him- 
self,that it might be from his own experience of sorrow that he here depicted the 
servant of the Lord. But it is utterly incorrect to suppose that the prophetic 
order is directly intended by this image. For how could it be the office of the 

rophetic order to distribute to the restored people their desolated inheritance, 
etc., not to mention that the prophets formed no corporate body, nay, that in 


lvi. 10 the mass of the D’DY are designated as plind and ignorant, and as dumb 


ogs # ‘ 

e 6) [The passage isreferred to a future individual by Bohl and Orelli; even H. 
Schultz (p. 753) cannot rid ‘himself of the impression that the assumption of a 
mere collective does not do justice to the passage, although his view 18 SO far 
vacillating that he again conceives the ‘‘ ideal image of the end of pious Israel re- 
garded as & person,’’ to be what the prophet indicates. His view therefore 1s 
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scarcely different from that of Riehm (Messianic Prophecy, p. 189), that in the 
ideal person of the Servant of God the Church of God in the Old Testament is 
represented. Hitzig’s view, that the passage refers to the people of Israel as 
being, in contrast with the heathen, relatively righteous, and appointed to atone for 
the much greater sins of the latter, must be pronounced impossible. Anger and 
Duhm would still refer it to the better part of the nation, or ideal Israel, and make 
the sufferings refer to the Babylonian captivity. ] ; 

(7) Isa. lili. 4 sq. : ‘Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, 
yet did we esteem him stricken of God and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.’’ 


(8) [That 192 occurs in the singular for 19 is unquestionable (comp. xliv. 15). 
But I think that "PY YWHD in Isa. lili. 8 must be connected with what precedes, 
thus: ‘‘ that he is cut off out of the land of the living for the transgression of my 


people,’’ and the next words 199 jj must then be explained ‘‘a blow (= one 
stricken) for them,’’ or since the { in YW? also extends to Y3) ‘‘ on account of 
the blow for them’? (= on account of the punishment due to them).—For the 
plural "D3 y. 9, comp. Ezek. xxviii. 8, where the King of Tyre is addressed : 
‘thou diest the death of him that is slain.’? The same plural occurs in Ezek. 
xxviii. 10. It is the plural of the generic idea, 0°) meaning ‘‘ kinds of death.”’ 


Others (even Orelli) read 1°13 inv. 9 as having the meaning of M23 (heights) 
thus: ‘‘ they appointed for him with the rich one his grave-mound,’’ but Ezek. 
xliii, 7 can be appealed to in support of this only by an incorrect explanation]. 


§ 284, 
Continuation. 


What has been said, however, still leaves it an open question whether the 
prophet was himself conscious that this servant of God, who atones by his sufferings 
Jor the sins of the people, is indeed the Messiah, i.e. the great Son of David. <A de- 
cided answer to this question cannot be given either in the affirmative or nega- 
tive (1). In the Book Isaiah, xl. sqq., there is but one passage (lv. 3 sqq.) in 
which the promise to David is returned to. The statement there made, that 
David is appointed to be a witness and a commander of the people, may be com- 
bined with liii. 12, according to which the servant, after having completed his 
work of atonement, divides the spoil with the strong (2). But the connection of 
the two views is certainly not fully effected. On the other side, however, it is 
not true that the prophet divides (as Ewald says) the secular and spiritual sides of 
the notion of the Messiah between Cyrus and the servant of the Lord. For though 
Cyrus appears indeed as a Divine instrument for the deliverance of Israel, and 
gives glory, as a heathen, to the name of Jehovah, he is not brought forward as 
one who is to carry on unto perfection the kingdom of God upon earth. In Zech- 
ariah, on the contrary, the Messiah distinctly appears as the future Redeemer of 
the people, and indeed as their atoning High Priest. This is the case first in ch. 
iii. (comp. § 200), where the people are comforted by the statement that God 
will graciously accept the priesthood over which he presides, while in ver. 8 sq. 
it is further declared that the true time of grace is still future; he through 
whom the complete absolution of the people (and that on one day) is to be ef- 
fected must first appear. This future atoner to whom the present priesthood typ- 
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ically refers, is the Branch, the Son of David, the Messiah (comp. § 281). Hence 
allusion is now made, vi. 9-15, by the symbolical action of crowning the high 
priest Joshua with the double crown, to the union of the priestly and royal digni- 
ties in the person of the Messiah. For in this so often incorrectly understood pas- 
sage the Branch can alone be the subject of J}, ver. 18, and two persons are 
not there spoken of (8). 

The Messiah here appears as an atoning Priest ; but another special feature is 
added, xii. 10-18. The prophet declares that the future restoration of the com- 
munion of the covenant people with the Lord will be effected on His part by the 
outpouring of the spirit of grace and supplication, and on that of the people by 
contrition and repentance: ‘‘I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication ; and they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and mourn for him, as one mourneth for 
his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-born. In that day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the 
mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddo.”” Thus much is clear in 
this much-misused passage, that the piercing of one, in whose person the Lord is 
as it were Himself pierced, is spoken of. The assassination of a prophet, as Hit- 
zig and H. Schultz suppose, is very far from beingintended. The pierced one must 
be one who may be likened to king Josiah, with whom, when he was mortally 
wounded in the valley of Megiddo, the last hope of the nation fell (§ 184). And 
who else can this be than that Shepherd and fellow of Jehovah, who, according 
to xiii. 7, fell by the sword, after the last effort of deliverance which God made 
through him had proved vain, nay, had been shamefully requited, xi. 4-14. Jus- 
tice was so far done to the Messianic interpretation by the older Jewish theology, 
that since the acknowledgment of a suffering and dying son of David could not 
from its standpoint be conceded, it invented for this passage a second Messiah, 
‘‘the Messiah, the son of Joseph,’’ who was to fall in the conflict with Gog 
and Magog. Lastly, with respect to the passage Dan. ix. 24 sqq., the TJ mw, 
who suffers the death which involves Jerusalem in destruction, is indeed under- 
stood by one set of interpreters of the Messiah (4). This is, however, opposed by 
the reference of the whole passage to the Maccabean period, as the connection 
certainly requires. The V4} Twn who perishes is then regarded as the assassin- 
ated high priest Onias III., in which case, however, the passage would still have 
a typical reference to the Messiah (5). 


(1) It cannot be disputed that the point of view which generally occupies the 
foreground in the description of the servant is not the completion of the king- 
ship, but the fulfilment of Israel’s national vocation. So also, in the description 
of the future glory of the church, Isa. lx. sq., the kingship is no longer men- 
tioned. 

(2) Isa. lv. 8 sqq. is now mostly explained so as to make it transfer the office 
of the race of David to the people. But it is also possible that he in whom David 
is to be a witness, leader, and commander to the people is the Messiah. 

3) [In the passage Zech. vi. 13, ‘the counsel of peace shall be between them 
both,’ the words ‘‘them both’? must be referred to the two ideas of ruler and 

riest : the crowned one shall be ruler and priest, and thus there will be peace be- 
tween the ruler and priest. Comp. Orelli on the passage. On the other hand, Bohl 
explains ‘‘ between them both’? = between Jehovah and the Branch. ] 
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(4) See Hengstenberg, Christology, iii. p. 97 sqq. 

(5) Comp. Orelli on the passage. On the Messianic doctrine of extra-canonical 
Judaism, see the article ‘‘Messias’? in Herzog [and Schiirer, Weuwtesta- 
mentliche Zeitgeschichte § 29. On the history of Messianic interpretation in the 
Christian Church, comp. the work of Hengstenberg, 7d. iii. 132 sqq. ; see also 
§ 213, note 9.] 


PART TL. 


OLD TESTAMENT WISDOM Q). 


. 





§ 235. 
General Preliminary Remarks. 


THE Old Testament wisdom (PIN, Hhokhma) forms, with the law and prophecy 
(though in co-operation with the latter), a special department of knowledge, to 
which three of the canonical books of the Old Testament, viz. Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes, and, in virtue of their matter, many of the Psalms also, pre- 
eminently belong. The law gives the commandments and claims of Jehovah, 
Prophecy proclaims the word of the Lord, which reveals His counsels, by the light 
of which it explains and passes judgment upon the time then present, and discloses 
the object of God’s mode of government. The Hhokhma does not in an equal 
manner refer its matter to direct Divine causation. It is true that a wise and 
understanding heart is the gift of God (comp. such passages as 1 Kings iii. 12, 
_ Eccles. ii. 26), and the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord (Prov. xx. 27) (2) ; 
but the proverb (wn) of the wise is the product of his own experience and 
thought, as it is so frequently expressed, and not a word of God in the stricter 
sense of the term (3). The position of wisdom with respect to revelation is rather 
as follows. Upon the soil already formed by the facts of Divine revelation and 
the theocratic ordinances (4), springs up not merely a practical piety, but an im- 
pulse for knowledge. The Israelitish mind, reflecting upon the view of the world 
presented by revelation, and the life-task prescribed thereby, follows up such 
thoughts to their consequences, and thus seeks to acquaint itself with those sub- 
jects also which are not directly determined in revelation, striving especially to 
obtain light concerning those enigmas and contradictions of life which are at all 
times obtruding themselves, Thus arises what the Old Testament calls DM. 
The original signification of the root 03M being, as appears from the Arabic 
hhakama, to make fast, to hold fast (5), the word Hhokhma implies that amidst 
phenomena man attains to something fixed and stable, which becomes a standard 
for his judgment. The Old Testament Hhokhma has been styled the philosophy 
of the Hebrews. And undoubtedly that portion of the Old Testament Scriptures 
which belongs to 1t is akin to the philosophy of other nations ; for it does not 
concern itself with the ordinances and history of the theocracy, but takes as its 
subject, on the one hand, cosmical arrangements and natural life, and, on the 
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other, the moral relations of man. Hence these two provinces of the Hhokhma 
may be further compared with the physics and ethics of the Greeks ; while, on 
the other hand, logic or anything analogous to it is not found in the Old Testament, 
nor even in the post-canonical Jewish wisdom (Ecclesiasticus and the Book of 
Wisdom), and first appears to some extent inthe Talmud. Old Testament wisdom 
is nevertheless essentially different from other philosophy. Is is based, indeed, 
upon the observation of nature and of human affairs, and especially in the latter 
respect upon experience as handed down by the ancients ; comp. how the sources 
of knowledge are described, Job xii. 7-12, v. 27, vill. 8 sq. (Isa. xl. 21, 28). In 
such investigations of nature and human life, however, it is placed under a reg- 
ulative factor which Greek wisdom does not possess; it starts from a supernatu- 
ralistic assumption which the latter lacks. For the Greek philosophy seeks 
in the world itself the ultimate reasons and purposes of existence ; but the knowl- 
edge of a living God transcending the world, of the almighty Creator and 
Governor of the world, of the holy Lawgiver and righteous Judge, is, for the 
Old Testament wisdom given in advance. Hence its aim is not, as Bruch very 
erroneously thinks (6), to present a wisdom discovered independently of revela- 
tion, and thus to place itself above revelation (7); nor, like the later Jewish, 
especially the Alexandrian, philosopby of religion, to combine a knowledge else- 
where obtained with the revealed teaching handed down, and to force upon 
the latter such interpretations as should accord with the former. Its mode of 
procedure, on the contrary, is to endeavor, by means of that key of knowledge 
which revelation affords, better to understand God’s ways in the world, and, 
‘through the knowledge of God’s will furnished by the law, better to determine the 
duties of human life. It never entered into the mind of the Old Testament sage 
to prove the existence of God ; for, Ps. xiv., it was the fool (533) who said in his 
heart, There is no God. Hence, too, the ignorance with which Old Testament 
wisdom begins is of quite a different kind from the Socratic. Compare as chief 
passage in this respect the remarkable saying (Prov. xxx. 1 sqq.) of Agur, who, 
like Socrates, boasts of his ignorance as compared with the uerswpoAdyove. In ver. 
1 the text must probably be altered (as Hitzig was the first to propose) to sd 
Dox) as urs? Os (8) : ‘‘ I troubled myself about God, troubled myself about God, 
and I vanished away,’’ é.e. all his efforts to fathom the Divine Being produced 
nothing, so that he ironically declares himself, ver. 2 sq., beastly dull (WD 1y’3), 
one who has no human understanding, who has not learned wisdom, nor has the 
knowledge of the Holy. Ver. 4 then continues : ‘‘ Who hath ascended up into 
heaven, and descended? who hath gathered the wind in His fists? who hath 
bound the waters in a garment ? who hath established all the ends of the earth ? 
What is His name, and what is His son’s name, if thou canst tell??? The revealed 
word is now referred to as the source of knowledge, ver. 5: ‘‘Every word of 
God is pure: He is a shield to them that put their trust in Him. Add thow not 
unto His words, lest He reprove thee, and thou be found a liar.”? Thus the Old 
Testament wisdom begins by abasing the self-sufficiency of natural knowledge, 
and giving glory to Divine revelation, i.e. it begins with the 7) ON}. [the fear 


of the Lord], as it so often designates its subjective principle of knowledge (comp. 
§ 240) (9). 
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(1) Having already, in the description of the times of Solomon (§ 169), treated 
of the historical origin of the Hhokhma, we have now to lay down the essential 
features of its matter. Compare also my Programme: Die Grundziige der allttest. 
Weisheit, 1854. [Further, Delitzsch, Commentary on Proverbs, Introduction, § 4. 
On the justification of the distinction between prophecy and Hhokhma, comp. 
§ 16, also the thorough discussion of KGénig, i. 194 sqq., which may be read in 
connection with this and the succeeding sections. ] 

(2) How all human intelligence is derived from the Divine Spirit, has been al- 
ready described in the doctrine of the Spirit of God (§ 65). 

(8) The passage Prov. xxx. 1 forms only an apparent exception. It is proba- 
ble that SW here and xxx. 1 is a proper noun. 

(4) We have repeatedly alluded to the fact that we have in the Old Testament 
revelation, comparatively little in the form of doctrine properly so called. The Di- 
vine thoughts which form its matter are for the most part impressed upon the his- 
torical facts by which they are effected, and upon the ordinances which they have 
enacted. 

(5) See Schultens, De defectibus hodiernis lingue hebrew, p. 404 sqq. He con- 
siders the radical meaning of 7231 to be densa et firma compactio = rvkvétyc. But 
it is rather a making fast ; hence, Arab. hiakama, dijudicavit controversiam, decre- 
vit, potestatem exercuit. Comp. Kimchi on 1 Kings ili, 12: DY phn Doan Sy) y0N 
por) 1273 opD wo>w m3 IID MIN NX, sapiens, inquiunt Rabbini nostri, 
quorum mem. bened. sit, ille est qui stare facit doctrinam suam, quasi dicas, quod 
quidquid docet, stabile est in corde ejus et paratum; also Gusset: sapientia non 
denotat cognitionem ipsam, sed modum ac gradum, quo quelibet cognitio inest animo. 

The word is explained differently by a reviewer of the first edition of this work in 
the Litterar. Centralblatt, 1874, No. 32: ‘‘ The Hebrew terms expressive of ethical 
ideas go back continually to the heart as the seat of the intellectual and moral 
faculties. The Hhokhma is therefore firmness, 7.e. ability of the heart and con- 
sequently both intellectual and practical wisdom, but it may also indicate wisdom 
in the concrete sense.’’] 

(6) See Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrier, 1851; comp. especially p. 49. 

(7) The Books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes not only presuppose the va- 
lidity of the law ; but even where doubt contends with the doctrine of retribu- 
tion taught by the law, it is overcome—in the Book of Job by the corroboration 
of fresh facts, and in Ecclesiastes by a resigned acknowledgment of the legal 
standpoint ; comp. §§ 248, 250. 

(8) So, too, Zéckler in his excellent Commentary on Proverbs. [Delitzsch 
renders the passage in the same way, but takes ON as vocative. | 

(9). [On the revelation in law asthe source of wisdom, comp, Konig, i. 203 sq. ] 


§ 236. 
Continuation. 


But how now does the Hhokhma obtain an objective principle of knowledge ?— 
The Israelitish mind, reflecting on the acts and ways of God as handed down, on 
the Divine ordinances by whose discipline it has been strengthened, and, compar- 
ing the law of Israel with the laws and statutes of heathenism, attains to the per- 
ception of their marvellous adaptation to their purpose. Comp. what is said Deut. 
iv. 6 of the Mosaic precepts and statutes (§ 84). This impression of the adapta- 
tion of the law to its purpose which the Israelitish mind received, is expressed in 
numerous passages of the Old Testament, Ps. cxlvii. 19 sq., xix. 8 sq. (1), but 
especially Ps. cxix., which proclaims in 176 verses the praises of the law. The 
Psalmist is conscious of the inexhaustible fulness which it offers to thoughtful 
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contemplation, when he prays, ver. 18, ‘Open Thou mine eyes, that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of Thy law’’ (2). From the perception of the adapta- 
tion of the theocratic ordinances to the purpose of their institution, the mind 
then advances to the thought of an all-embracing and all-ruling purpose. For the 
Lord of the theocracy is the Creator and Preserver of the universe, and the order 
of the covenant is based upon the order of the world. The man who is enlight- 
ened by the law, perceives in nature also a corresponding Divine adaptation to 
purpose ; comp. e.g. how Ps. xix. compares the revelation of nature and the revela- 
tion of the law. Itis the same word of God proclaimed in the theocracy as law and 
promise, which, as a word of command, called the world into existence, and en- 
ergizes in all the phenomena of nature. See the passages xxviii. 6, comp. with ver. 4, 
exlvii. 19 with ver. 15, and with cxlviii. 8, already cited in Pt. I., where the doc- 
trine of the agency of the Divine word in creation is discussed (§ 50 and § 52 with 
note). The purposes and government of God being then recognized outside the 
theocracy also, the universe is regarded not as a mere product of the power of God, 
who can create what He will (cxv. 8, exxxv. 6), but as the product of a Divine 
plan. ‘Thus arises the thought of the Divine wisdom as the principle of the world ; 
and this it is which is the objective principle of the Hhokhma. The task now pre- 
sented to the Israelitish mind was to show that a Divine teleology exists every- 
where, even beyond the boundary defined by the theocratic ordinances,—a task to 
which, in prospect of the inexhaustible fulness here offered, it devoted itself with 
delight. For if the Psalmist, when viewing the ways in which his own nation 
had been led, could exclaim, xcii. 5, ‘‘O Lord, how wondrous are Thy works! 
Thy thoughts are very deep |’? he was also constrained, on contemplating God’s 
other works, to exclaim, civ. 24, ‘‘O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all!’’ and cxxxix. 17, ‘‘ How precious are Thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them !”’ (3). 


(1) Ps. exlvii. 19 sq. : ‘‘He showed His word unto Jacob, His statutes and His 
judgments unto Israel. He hath not dealt so with any nation; and as for His 
judgments, they have not known them.’’ Jd, xix. 7 sq. : ‘* The law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the come 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes.’’ 

(2) Ps. cxix. is a collection of maxims, alphabetically arranged for the purpose 
of assisting the memory, in which asystematic and progressive development of the 
several thoughts can hardly have been intended, however ingeniously the attempt 
to point out such a connection is made by Oetinger, Burk, and Delitzsch. On 
the other hand, it is certainly instructive to trace the association of ideas which 
may be recognized in the grouping of the separate sayings. The praise of God’s 
word, as alone able to give peace and success ; exhortations to unalterable fidelity 
thereto, even amidst shame and persecution ; prayers to God for illumination, that 
God’s precepts may be understood, and for strength that they may be fulfilled, — 
these and kindred subjects form the matter of these apothegms, which furnish an 
excellent testimony to the fact that a vigorous and heartfelt piety could strike root 
in that zeal for the law which was revived by the agency of Ezra. The psalm 
alludes also in several passages to the hostility, and even persecution, to which 
fidelity to the law was exposed. 

(3) The form peculiar to Old Testament wisdom is the win (proverb), This 
expression is applied to maxims not merely in its narrower sense of a comparison, 
when these sayings actually contain similitudes and figurative language, but in 
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its more general meaning, when the experiences of life and the phenomena of 
nature are compared and used to illustrate each other. It is also used with still 
higher significance, all moral action being measured by its standard, viz. the Divine 


will. Thus Ps. lxxviii. also is, in ver. 2, designated as a Quin, because God’s 
dealings with Israel are therein held forth as a mirror for warning and encourage- 
ment. According to its rudimental form, as sustained in the section Prov. x. 
1-xxii. 16, the mashal consists of two members, the thought expressed in the one 
being in the second made evident by a comparison, or completed by a more elab- 
orate explanation, or repeated in another aspect, or elucidated either by connec- 
tion with some kindred idea, or by the bringing forward of its opposite. By 
such a combination of an object with its image, of something unknown with that 
which is more current, of the particular with the general in which it is to be in- 
cluded, or even with other particulars, for the sake of proving by such a juxta- 
position of the homogeneous the universality of the rule, the judgment and in- 
tellect are awakened, and man is trained to observe the reasonable connection 
always existing between his actions and their results. The proverb requires con- 
cise and exact statement, in virtue of which it is adapted to impress itself deeply, 
and to remain fixed in the mind, ‘like goads and nails fastened,’ Eccles. xii. 11. 
This is promoted also by the versification, involving as it does such strict brevity 
of expression, the maxims in the collection Prov. x.-xxii. containing for the most 
part but seven words in both members, generally four in the first and three in the 
second. This purpose is also served by the recurrence of certain numbers (3, 
4, 7, ete.), by an alphabetical arrangement met with in ch. xxxi. 10-13, (the de- 
scription of the excellent woman), and in certain psalms, whose prevailing char- 
acter is didactic (comp. especially Ps. xxxiv.). There isa rhetorical reason for 
the advance from lower to higher numbers (from 8 to 4, from 6 to 7) in certain 
numerical proverbs (Prov. vi. 16-19, xxx. 15 sq., 18-20, 21-23, 29-81), for it 
helps to increase the attention of the hearer, and to place the chief stress upon the 
last thought. The alphabetical arrangement, on the other hand, is a mere assist- 
ance to the memory, of the same kind as the numerous series of ten precepts 
found in the law (comp. § 85, note 5). The Proverbs, inasmuch as they arouse 
the moral judgment, and propound something to be found out, have also been 
called HITT, riddles (see especially Prov. i. 6), DN) ODD 34, comp. Hab. 
ii. 6. That the latter expression does not merely designate the pointed form, 
but really means, as has been said, that something is to be found out, namely, 
the idea concealed behind the image, is shown by the use of the word in Judg. 
xiy. 12; 1 Kings x. 1; Ezek. xvii. 2; comp. also Num. xii. 8. The ethical mean- 
ing of the word, the fact that it is designed to arouse the moral judgment, is 
specially evident from Ps. xlix. 5, Ixxvili. 2. [On the different forms of the 
proverb see Delitzsch, Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, introduction, ¢ 2.] 


FIRST SECTION. 


OBJECTIVE DIVINE WISDOM. 
§ 237. 


The part of Wisdom as an Attribute of God in the Universe. Its Personification, 


That the Divine intelligence, the Divine voic, is employed in the creation and 
preservation of the universe, is laid down as a general proposition in Prov. iii, 19 
sq. : ‘The Lord by wisdom (72M) hath founded the earth, by understanding 


(712338) hath He established the heavens. By His knowledge (FJ!) the depths 
are broken up, and the clouds drop down the dew.’’ In other words, we every: 
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where find, as the passages cited in the preceding paragraph express it, the im- 
press of the Divine thoughts. Though, however, in iii, 19 wisdom appears only 
as an attribute of God, the well-known passage Vili. 22 sqq. goes further. Wis- 
dom is there personified, and introduced as saying, ‘¢The Lord prepared me’’ 
(not possessed me, 13? signifying comparavit) ‘as the beginning of His way” (7.¢. 
of His working and ruling), ‘‘ before His works (O7p literally, as that which 
preceded His works) ‘‘of old (18). Iwas set up from everlasting (1), from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was.’’? Thus wisdom is brought forth before God 
created the world, and is established by Him to preside, as Ruler of the world, 
over that which He has created. For it is further said ver. 27-31: ‘‘ When He 
prepared the heavens, I was there ; when He set a circle upon the face of the 
‘deep, when He established the clouds above, when He strengthened the fountains 
of the deep, when He gave to the sea His decree that the waters should not pass 
His commandment, when He appointed the foundations of the earth, then was I 
(Wisdom) with Him as (])8,) superintendent of His work (ver. 30 sq.), and I was 
a delight daily (2), sporting (A. V. rejoicing) always before Him, sporting 
upon His earth, and my delights were with the sons of men.’’—The fact that the 
creative agency of God results in a glad complacency in its production is here 
represented under the image of a willing and cheerful diversion on the part of 
the pre-mundane Hhokhma, It is, so to speak, a pleasure to the Creator to 
call the infinite abundance of the world into existence. Thus much, then, is 
certain, that even when full justice is done to the poetical element in the per- 
sonification, wisdom is no longer to be regarded as a mere attribute of God, nor 
even as a dependent power, but as that creative, arranging, and energizing 
thought of the world which proceeds from God, and is objective even to Him- 
self, or, to express it with Delitzsch in a more concrete manner, as the reflection 
of God’s plan of the world, objective to Himself (3). That wisdom is objective, 
even with respect to God, is evident from Job xxviii. 12 sqq., the second chief 
passage in this matter, where, after it has been stated that man, though he is 
able to penetrate to the depths of the earth and bring to light hidden treasures, 
is yet incapable of discovering wisdom, and possessing himself of the Divine 
thought which determines the order of all things, ver. 23 sq. continues: “ God 
understandeth the way thereof (i.e. of wisdom) and He knoweth the place there- 
of. For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven.”’ 
As if to say : God alone, who surveys the whole creation according to both time 
and space, also perfectly knows the vital law which rules it, the thought which 
determines the infinite variety of the world. In vers, 25-27 it is further said : 
‘‘When He gave weight to the winds, and weighed the waters by measure ; 
when He gave a law to the rain, and a way to the lightning of the thunder: then 
did He see her (Wisdom) and declare her (literally, numbered her,) prepared her 
and searched her out’? (4), Here it is very evident that wisdom is the plan of 
the universe which proceeded from God, the summary of those thoughts ac- 
cording to which all things were fashioned, and which has itself become objec- 
tive to God. 

Looking upon this wisdom, God causes the fulness latent therein to come forth 
amd be developed in the world : this is implied by the expression ‘‘ He numbered 
it.’ The subsequent expression, ‘‘He searched it out,’’ alludes to the depth of 
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the ideal conients latent in the Hhokhma. In both of these chief passages (Prov. 
viii. and Job. xxviii.) wisdom is the principle of the world laid down by God, and 
not a creature like the things in the world, its coming forth from God being, on 
the contrary, the presupposition of the world’s creation (5). We cannot go further; 
but, as Nitzsch expresses it, we have here an unmistakable germ of the ontological 
self-distinction of the Godhead. How closely the Old Testament borders upon 
actually regarding wisdom as a personal existence, is shown more especially by the 
remarkable passage, Job xv. 7 sq., where Eliphaz says to Job, ‘‘ Art thou the first 
man that was born? Hast thou heard the secret of God ? and dost thou restrain 
wisdom to thyself?’ The meaning of the question, which is of course ironical, 
is: Art thou then the pre-mundane wisdom of God in the form of a primeval man, 
who, elevated like wisdom to communion with God, hast dived into His counsels, 
and thus mastered the knowledge of the principle by which the world is ordered ? 
How are we here reminded of the dv cic rov xéArov Tov Ocov, and how justly has 
Ewald found in this passage an echo of the subsequent idea of the Logos! (6). 


(1) For thus must "A36) be understood, as in Ps. ii. 6, and not as, { am an- 
ointed, nor, I am produced. Let it be remembered that }’D) the derivative of 
9D) signifies a liege lord. 

(2) It may be doubted whether, His delight, or, Myself full of delight. Of 
late the latter meaning has been chiefly accepted : so also Delitasch. __ 

(3) [Comp. with Prov. viii. 22 sqq. Ecclesiasticus xxiv., also Baruch iii. 9 sqq.; 
Wisdom of Solomon ix. 9; for the connection between the New Testament repre- 
sentation of the Logos, and the idea of objective wisdom, Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 
4 is especially to be consulted. While Reuss, § 403, regards Prov. viii. 22 sqq. 
as ‘‘already lying near the line of the later Jewish speculation, and therefore of 
post-exilic origin,’? Ewald’s judgment (Lehre von Gott, iii. p. 77) is: ‘* This is the 
highest sweep of philosophical thought in Israel in the prime of its free national 
life.’? The placing the law on the same level with wisdom in Ecclesiasticus, Ewald 
justly regards as indicative of the later origin of this book.]__ aes 

(4) [Ver. 25 is by many connected with the preceding ; by Dillmann with v. 24, 
by Hitzig with v. 23. Ewald and Dillmann render 8D?) in v. 27, ‘‘and re- 
viewed it over ;’’ Hitzig: ‘‘and pronounced it’’ = gave to it the name of )21).] 

(5) Hofmann, Schriftheweis, i. p. 96 sqq., deviates considerably from this view 
of the passages cited. His view of Job xxviii. 20 sqq. especially is scarcely in- 
telligible. He regards Job as speaking here not of the Divine wisdom, but only 
of the wisdom which man lacks; whence also the final ruin of the ungodly who 
now enjoy earthly prosperity is explained. This explanation is confuted by 
ver. 27. 

(6) Perhaps, too, the ‘‘ Son’? of God in Prov, xxx. 4 may also be thus explained. 


§ 238. 
The Old Testament View of Nature. 


The doctrine of an objective Divine wisdom, just discussed, being connected 
with the doctrine of omnipotence, which by means of the Divine word called the 
world into existence and sustains it, the world is not regarded merely as the 
product of power, but more definitely as the product of an almighty will ordering 
all in conformity with its purpose. Comp. how the notions of Divine wisdom and 
power are combined in Jer. x. 12, li. 15.) It is according to this principle that 
the Old Testament view of nature must be defined. It is true that this view also 
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admits that the universe was raised upon a chaos (upon the restrained forces of 
nature). But this chaos was not (as was shown, § 50, in the doctrine of creation) 
a principle originally independent of God; nor did the Cosmos proceed from a 
struggle of the ruling principle against hostile and obscure forces, nor do such 
laboriously vanquished powers lurk in the background. Even in the poetical al- 
lusions to mythic representations of hostile and especially of sidereal powers in Job 
ix. 18, xxvi. 12 sq., the latter appear as totally incapable of resisting God. The 
ruling omnipotence is here placed, as we have said, above all. He who said to 
the sea, when it issued forth from the womb of the earth, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further ; and here shall the pride of thy waves be stayed,’? xxxviii. 
11, is He who has subjected all that is in heaven and on earth to His pt), His 
laws (ver. 83, comp. Jer. xxxi. 35, xxxiii. 85), and who makes the course of 
nature subserve His purpose. This purpose is, in general (see § 58), the mani- 
festation of the Divine glory. Hence the whole course of the universe, from the 
hour of creation, when, according to Job xxxviii. 7, the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, has been a continuous song of 
praise of this glory of God, a song in which all earthly creatures unite in one 
choir with the heavenly host, Ps. cxlviii. But the order of nature is further 
placed in close connection with the moral order of the world. What the Mosaic 
doctrine of retribution teaches (see § 89) concerning this connection, viz. that 
the course of nature subserves the purpose of Divine justice, is maintained to its 
full extent in the Hhokhma, It may here suffice to refer to the description in 
Job xxxvii. 12 sq., where God stands as it were in the midst of the elementary 
forces which rule in the storm, and where it is said: ‘‘He turns himself round 
about with His guidance, that they may do whatsoever He commandeth them, 
over the universe down to the earth, whether for a rod, when it is for the land, 
or whether for mercy He causeth it to come (upon the earth)’’ (1). 

And yet that glory of God which man perceives in the world, that great teleo- 
logical connection which he recognizes therein, is but a small portion of the 
whole, only a weak reflection of that glory. He finds, indeed, everywhere traces 
of the Divine wisdom, but he is not capable, as above remarked (§ 237), of fully 
comprehending it, Job xxxviii, The very abundance of that which he does know, 
makes him conscious that an infinitely greater abundance escapes his knowledge. 
‘‘Lo, these are the ends, MSP, the barest outlines, as it were, of His ways; and 
what is the whisper which we perceive, and the thunder of His power who can 
understand?” are the words with which one of the most sublime descriptions in 
the Book of Job concludes (xxvi, 14, comp. xi. 7 sq.). The whole course of 
interrogation to which Job was subjected was calculated to bring him to a con- 
sciousness of the limits of human wisdom even in natural things, and especially 
with respect to the paradoxes of natural phenomena. 


(1) [Many, with Dillmann and Hitzig, refer 817 in ver. 12 to ay and j2J, in the 
preceding verse, ‘‘it (the cloud) turns itself hither and thither according to His di- 
rection.’’] The contents of many of the psalms touch on this matter, especially 
Ps, civ,, to which I will not here further refer. 


_—— 


en 
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§ 289. 


The Control of Wisdom in Human Affairs, 


Not only nature, but human affairs, are controlled by wisdom as an objective 
Divine principle. That same wisdom which is the governing principle of the 
universe, has taken up its abode on earth, and rules as a sovereign all the events 
of life, in which a Divine design, and therefore Divine intelligence, is everywhere 
perceptible. And thisis true without regard to the theocracy, with which the 
wisdom of the canonical books of the Old Testament does not concern itself. It 
is in the post-canonical monuments of Hebrew wisdom that we first find the 
objective wisdom regarded also as the principle of revelation in the stricter sense. 
Itis thus viewed in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, where, in ch. xxiv. 10 sqq., instead 
of the presence of the Shekhina in the sanctuary we find the dwelling of the Divine 
aisdom upon Mount Zion. Wherever law and government exist in the world, they 
are an outcome of the Hhokhma. ‘By me’’ itis introduced assaying, Prov. viii. 
16, ‘‘ princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges upon earth.’’ Very significantly 
is wisdom, when making itself known to men, called, Prov. i, 20, ix. 1, nian, 
which must not be regarded, as by Ewald and Zéckler, as a singular form for 
NIN, for N22N is construed not merely as a singular, but also as a plural. The 
expression denotes rather that the Divine wisdom includes all kinds of wisdom, 
and therefore especially the moral forces by which human life is directed. This 
Hhokhmoth, according to ix. 1 sqq., builds her house with seven pillars, and sends 
forth her maidens to the high places of the city to invite to her banquet. She 
herself'also appears, i. 20 sqq., in the streets and public places of the town, and 
calls the ignorant to come unto her. This may, as already remarked, § 169, refer 
in the first place to the fact that in the public places, where justice was adminis- 
tered and public business transacted, sages were wont to speak and prophets to 
preach, etc. ; but it also implies generally that the appeals of Divine wisdom are 
ever being uttered to man in all human transactions, and even in the ordinary 
events of life; that to all who will but see and hear, the wise, righteous, and 
holy government of God makes itself evident. If we inquire more closely as to 
the means by which wisdom makes her appeal to man, i, 23 again points to those fac- 
tors of revelation, the word and the Spirit: ‘‘ Behold, I will pour out my Spirit 
upon you ; I will make known my words unto you.’’? And indeed the word is the 
vehicle of the Spirit. The effect of this upon men is first designated as instruc- 
tion, 1030. The idea of instruction is one of the fundamental ideas of the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon,—one of the seven pillars (ix. 1), as Oetinger says, upon which the 
house of wisdom is supported. Wisdom and instruction are inseparably connect- 
ed, i. 2, 7, xxiii. 23; the way to wisdom is called, i. 8, a reception of instruction 
(xix. 20). The preservation of wisdom is only possible by taking fast hold of in- 
struction, iv. 18, x. 17, etc. The idea of 101) must by no means be weakened and 
reduced, as is often the case, to the notion of doctrina, institutio, since it is evident 
from iii. 11 that the word is also used for the discipline of sorrow, in xiii, 24, xxii. 
15, for the correction of children, and that instruction begins with nnin. ANDINA, 
from IVI = éAéyyevr, is the admonition, which both convinces and rebukes, of i. 
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23, XXvV. 50, and many subsequent passages. For the connection of the two ideas 
see iii, 11, v. 12, x. 17, xii. 1, xiii. 18, xv. 5, and elsewhere. Consequently it is with 
this instruction or reproof that the educational agency of wisdom upon man must 
begin ; for man is by nature ignorant of the way of salvation, and easily seduced 
to evil, or, as the expression is, ‘D2 (é.¢. one standing open), simple ; comp. i. 4, 
22, and other passages. Hence the worthlessness of his natural efforts must be 
Tevealed to him by the light of God’s law, and he must be convinced of the per- 
niciousness of those ungodly ways in which he is walking. He who will not be 
convinced, who in his self-sufficiency will not receive the reproofs of instruction, 
nay, hates them, shows himself thereby to be a fool, D3 On), nay 13, xii. 1, 
brutish, and is in his incorrigibleness hastening to irretrievable ruin (i. 24 sqq., 
xiii. 18, etc.). He who fears God, on the other hand, submits to this reproof of 
instruction, resolutely turns from those evil ways to which his natural inclinations 
and the evil example of others seek to seduce him, and so walks in the way of 
wisdom, i. 8sqq. Thus, after tracing the control of objective wisdom, we come 
to its subjective point of departure. 


SECOND SECTION. 


SUBJECTIVE HUMAN WISDOM. 
§ 240. 
The Fear of the Lord the Subjective Principle of Wisdom. 


The subjective principle of wisdom is, then, the fear of the Lord: ‘‘ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge, Prov. i. 7; ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” ix. 10; comp. Ps. cxi. 10, Job xxviii. 28. This fear of 
the Lord is not, as Hegel, e.g., has defined it (1), a blind, gloomy, passive relig- 
ious emotion, produced merely by the idea of an absolute power which utterly 
negatives human nature as such,—a definition applicable to the fear of God only 
in the sense of Islam, a system which renounces all free self-determination. The 
fear of Jehovah is rather, as it is called Prov. ix. 10, Dw sIp DP, ‘the knowl- 
edge of the All-Holy.’’ The Divine holiness, however, is, as was shown in Pt. I. 
(§ 45), absolute perfection, not merely in the sense of separateness from all creat- 
ed beings, and incomparable exaltation above them, in virtue of which it passes 
the sentence of vanity upon all that is finite, but still more decidedly in that of 
separateness from all the impurity and sinfulness of the creature. But it is not 
this alone ; for God, as the Holy One, is not only separate from the world, but 
also imparts Himself thereto, for the purpose of abolishing its sin, and giving it 
ashare in His perfection ; in pursuance of which design He has sanctified to 
Himself a people, ¢ e. separated them from the world and taken them as a posses- 
sion, and these He leads and governs in conformity with His plan of salvation. 

This Divine holiness addresses itself, in that law which reveals the perfect will 
of God, to the free will of man. Consequently the fear of the Lord, as the 
knowledge of the All-Holy, has nothing to do with this gloomy passivity ; but— 
presupposing the covenant relation into which He has entered with His people 
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—is based upon that will of God which opposes all selfish and sinful human 
efforts, and appoints, in conformity with His purpose of salvation, an end and 
measure to all things; it is the dread of disobeying this holy will of God. 
Hence it involves, according to the just definition of its moral characteristics, 
viii. 18, ‘‘ hatred of evil, pride, arrogancy, and the evil way.’’ From this fear 
of God proceeds also the effort, first, to perceive in everything the end designed 
by the Divine will; and, secondly, to realize it in every action, as it is said, ch. 
iii. 6, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him.’’? The former may be called theoreti- 
cal, the latter practical wisdom. Thus the fear of God is the beginning of wis- 
dom, whose starting-point accordingly is not the autonomy of the reason and the 
will, which would be that very leaning on our own understanding, that being 
wise in our own eyes, against which we are so earnestly warned, ¢.g. iii. 5, 7 
(comp. xii. 15, etc). The wise man, on the contrary, shares in the restraints and 
obligations imposed on the servants of God (2), and is at all times and under all 
circumstances conscious of them. It isin this sense that it is said, xxviii. 14, 
‘‘ Happy is the man that feareth always (TPA IMDD),”’ i.¢., lest he transgress the 
will of God, in contrast with the 139 nwppd, the man who hardens himself against 
God’s commands in the service of sin. The wise man’s servitude is not, however, 
a slavish one, but rather a relation of intimacy with God, Ps. xxv. 14. The 
friendship (familiaritas) of the Lord is for them that fear Him oer mM Nd), 
with which compare the saying in Prov. iii, 32 (70 OWN), 


§ 241. 
Practical Wisdom. 


Subjective wisdom, though by no means excluding theoretical questions (1), is 
yet for the most part practical, and bent upon accomplishing the holy will of God 
in human life. Since, however, this will of God aims not only at the external 
consecration of the life, but also at the sanctification of the heart and temper (2), 
the ethics of the Old Testament doctrine of wisdom do not treat only, as has been 
so often supposed, of a restoration of an external legality of conduct. The fol- 
lowing comparison of passages from both may suffice to show that there is in this 
respect no difference between the Psalms and the precepts of the Hhokhma. 
The Psalmist, Ps. cxxxix. 23, prays to the all-knowing God: ‘*Search me, O 
God, and know my heart ; try me, and know my thoughts.’? And David says, 
li. 6: ‘Behold, Thou desirest truth in the inward parts, and in the hidden part 
Thou shalt make me know wisdom,”’ which probably refers to inward sincerity 
and purity (8); and prays to God for forgiveness of sin, for inward cleansing 
and renewing, that this state of heart may be induced ; and, finally, in Ps. xxxii., 
penitent confession of sin and the seeking of pardon from God are required as 
the indispensable conditions of the way of salvation, and their opposites designat- 
ed as brutish irrationality. With all this the ethics of the Book of Proverbs 
entirely agree, by seeking to arouse the fear of God, the all-seeing Searcher of 
hearts, as the following passages show : (xv. 11) ‘¢ Hell and destruction are before 
the Lord; how much more, then, the hearts of the children of men?’ (xvi. 2) 
‘« All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; but the Lord weigheth (}2/) 
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the spirits,’ é.e. tests them according to their value ; (xvii. 3) ‘‘The fining pot 
is for silver, and the furnace for gold ; but the Lord trieth the hearts.”” Among 
the seven things that the Lord hateth is, vi. 18, ‘‘a heart that deviseth wicked 
imaginations,’’ In xx. 9 conviction of sin is required: ‘‘ Who can say, I have 
made my heart clean, Iam pure from my sin ?’’—words which are not to be ex- 
plained : I have from my birth maintained purity of heart; they really deny 
(Zéckler) man’s purity and freedom from sin, as expressed Eccles. vii. 20: 
‘There is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth not.” Hence 
Prov. xxviii. 13 declares the duty of confessing sin, and the happiness of obtain- 
ing forgiveness: ‘‘He that covereth his sins shall not prosper ; but whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy.’’ Sacrifice, asa mere opus operatum, 
is rejected, xv. 8: ‘‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord’’ 
(xxi. 27), comp. xxi. 3 (4); as it is also said, Eccles. v. 1, that to go into the 
house of God to hear is better than when fools bring a sacrifice. Thus it is evi- 
dent why, among the exhortations in Prov. iv. 23 sqq., this is placed first: ‘*‘ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life ;”’ 7.¢., as the heart, 
whence the blood flows, and to which it returns, is the abode of physical life, so 
with respect to man’s moral life, everything, after all, depends upon the heart, 
the disposition of man. [The passage may be rendered : ‘‘more than all that thou 
guardest.’? So the Dutch version : ‘‘ above all that is to be guarded..”"—D.] Then 
follow the precepts: ‘‘ Put away from thee a froward mouth, and perverse lips 
put far from thee,’’ etc. The catalogue of Job’s virtues in Job xxxi., from which, 
indeed (in keeping with the progress of the poem), humility is absent, bears 
nevertheless testimony to the view of moral excellence as having its seat in the 
disposition (5). 


(1) Evidence of this is given in § 237, where the doctrine of the Divine wisdom 
as the principle of the arrangement of the world is discussed. Further on it will 
be shown (§ 245 f.) how Old Testament wisdom, following up the thought of the 
law, arrives at metaphysical problems, and produces a religious speculation, which 
struggles to break through the limits of Old Testament revelation, and to work 
its way to a higher knowledge. 

(2) Comp. the doctrine of the law, § 84. 

(3) I now thus explain Ps. li, 6 with the most recent expositors, and abandon 
the view given in my Programme, p. 10 (on the disclosure of the deeper meaning 
of the law), already cited. 

(4) Prov. xxi. 3: ‘‘ To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice ;’’ in which passage, however, as well as in kindred passages from 
the Psalms and Prophets, no absolute rejection of sacrificial service is expressed ; 
comp. § 201 (see Programme cited), 

(5) This chapter contains many parallels with the Sermon on the Mount. 


§ 242. 


Continuation. 


Notwithstanding what has been said, it must be confessed that the wisdom of 
the Proverbs is chiefly concerned with the sphere of the external life, and that its 
main purpose is to point out, in all the relations of civil and domestic life, down 
to the circumstances of ordinary intercourse, the course of action conformable ta 


_- 
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the will of God, and thus to apply the saying, Prov. iii, 6: INP 7277-933, 66 Tay 
all thy ways Deum respice et cura.’? The wise man proves himself to be such by 
living like one who is constantly reflecting on the purposes of God. Hence 123, 
the gift of discerning between good and evil, the harmful and the salutary ; 1)!?, 
the intelligence always able to counsel aright; PY, cunning in its nobler sense 
of skill in the choice of the means best fitted to the end in view,—are declared to 
be the prominent virtues of the wise. The quality mentioned i. 5, nivana, the 
art of steering, the power of wisely directing one’s course of life, is very charac- 
teristic. The ethics of the Proverbs are certainly, in virtue of their principle, viz. 
the fear of violating God’s will, of an undeniably negative character, and present, 
by reason of the constant reflection upon the end designed by that will which 
they require, an appearance of coldness and extreme moderation. The impelling 
power of love is wanting as a motive (comp. § 84). We should seek in vain in 
Proverbs for such sayings as, ‘‘I heartily love Thee, O Lord, my strength,’’ Ps. 
xviii. 1 (xxiii. 25 sq.), etc. Enthusiasm is alien to the sage, as possibly involv- 
ing an element unsuited to the purpose to be attained ; while everything tending 
to disturb the prescribed equilibrium—all rashness and precipitation—are utterly 
detested by him. It is said, xiv. 15: ‘‘ The simple believeth every word ; but 
the prudent (011J}) looketh well to his going ;”’ xiv. 29: ‘‘He that is slow to 
wrath is of great understanding ; but he that is hasty of spirit showeth much 
folly.”’ Hence it is especially words and gestures which the wise man must con- 
trol, —xi. 12 sq. : ‘‘ He that is void of wisdom manifests contempt for his neigh- 
bor; but a man of understanding holdeth his peace. A talebearer revealeth 
secrets ; but he that is of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter ;”” x. 10: ‘He 
that winketh with the eye (a gesture expressing derision) causeth sorrow ; and a 
prating fool shall fall (rushes to destruction).’? Death and life are declared, 
xviii. 21, to be in the power of the tongue. 

In consequence of this negative character, it is rather justice than love which 
is the duty a man owes to his neighbor ; it has even been made a matter of reproach 
against the ethics of these maxims, that they sometimes border upon the recom- 
mendation of a selfish prudence. It must not, however, be forgotten, in consid- 
ering the frequent warnings against suretyship, vi. 1-4, xi. 15, 17, xviii. 22, 26 
sq., which are here referred to, that in the then existing state of law, indiscretion 
in this respect might involve even the loss of personal liberty. There is a marked 
difference between the Book of Proverbs and the son of Sirach who, in the midst 
of many admirable precepts, does appeal in an actually offensive manner, to self- 
ish motives. Nor is the former book without numerous maxims which relate 
to the practice of those duties resulting from the principle of love, placability 
being inculcated, ¢.g., x. 12; the love of enemies, xxv. 21 sq. ; peaceableness, 
xvii. 14, xx. 8; gentleness and patience, xv. 1, 18; forbearance to the poor, xxii, 
22, in impressing which last named virtue, it is expressly stated that their Creator 
is honored in the poor, xiv. 31, xvii. 3 (1). The state ef the man who devotes 
himself to wisdom is designated by the word MwiA, This expression, which is 
peculiar to the Hhokhma, is derived from w (imdpyewv), and hence properly 
denotes essentiality, reality (2). It is used in both a subjective and objective 
sense,—in the former, parallel with MIN, along with T¥Y, TID, mya, 13a, 
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comp. such passages as iii. 21, viii. 14; in an objective sense with Ty, help, 
Job vi. 13, and with {3, shield, Prov. ii. 7. The expression is used to signify 
that, while fools consume themselves in vain efforts, and hence obtain only that 
which is worthless, the wise man, on the contrary, has something real and firm 
in his feelings and actions (8), and so obtains possession of that which is solid 
and enduring. And this brings us to the statement of what that good is wherein 
the reward of wisdom consists. 


(1) Similar passages will be found in the 31st chapter of the Book of Job, 
quoted in the preceding section. : a 

(2) [So the word is explained by Dillmann on Job v. 12, while Hitzig on the 
passage, and also on Prov. iii. 21, going back to the stem MW to be even, like, 
makes the word signify the agreement of the being with the thinking, and of the 
thinking with the being; it would then mean, the hitting the right thing. 
Delitzsch on Prov. ii, 7 rejects this latter explanation, because it wanders over, 
without necessity, to another etymology ; but against the derivation from ¥) he 
objects that no analogy supports such a formation, and that the * in W does not 
represent a). He explains 1}W3A as a Hiphil formation from WIN = to bring 
about, to further, and so comes to the fundamental meaning of ‘‘ furtherance.’’] 

(3) Because the Divine purpose is that which alone is stable and the wise man 
alone aims at this Divine purpose, Prov. xix, 21 : ‘‘ There are many devices in a 
man’s heart ; nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand.”? 


THIRD SECTION. 


MORAL GOOD. 
§ 248. 


Its Realization in the Individual Life. 


The teaching of the Hhokhma concerning the possession of earthly good is entirely 
based upon the Mosaic doctrine of retribution. What this expresses as the shall of 
promise and threatening, is announced in Proverbs as a fact, and that with the 
assurance arising from direct eaperience. Comp. e.g. xiii. 21: ‘ Evil pursueth 
sinners ; but to the righteous good shall be repaid ;”’ ver. 9: “The light of the 
righteous rejoiceth ; but the lamp of the wicked is put out.’? A number of say- 
ings on this subject are found in the speeches of the three friends of Job, who 
explicitly aim to exhibit the actual reality of the Divine law of retribution. The 
sum-total of earthly good is life, its opposite death ; and these are often contrast- 
ed with each other, ¢.g. Prov. viii. 35 sq., where Wisdom says : ‘* Whoso findeth 
me findeth life: . . . . he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul: all 
they that hate me love death.’ Comp. xi. 19, also xiii. 14: “The teaching of 
the wise is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death.” That the 
life, which is the reward of wisdom, is regarded both in Proverbs and in the 
legal doctrine of retribution as earthly and of this world, is generally admitted ; 
the question, however, is whether the teaching of Proverbs is limited thereto, 
Ewald, in particular, asserts the contrary ; Proverbs, in his opinion, teaches a 
happy life in another world. Here it must first of all be regarded as worthy of 
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notice that the Proverbs make mention of Sheol, the realm of shades (0°X5), 

only when speaking of the final lot of the wicked. It is thither that the paths of 

the adulteress lead, ii. 18, v. 5, vii. 27, ix. 18 ; while not a word is said of the 

passing of the pious and the wise, also, into Sheol. Nay, there are even positive 

statements which appear to raise the wise above this doom. The first of these 

passages is xii. 28: ‘‘In the way of righteousness is life, and in its pathway (|) 

M2’) is non-death’’ cnyn- dx, that is, as Ewald and Delitzsch say, immortality). 

We should indeed have expected MD x (1). Hitzig and Zéckler, on the con- 

trary, read with the LXX ON, and render the clause, But a by-path (?) leads to 

death (2). A second passage is xiv. 32: ‘‘The wicked is driven away in his 

wickedness ; but the righteous hath hope in his death’? (113), But here the 

LXX have another reading, their text probably having been wna (“ has confi- . 
dence in his innocence’’), which would hinder the passage from furnishing any 

evidence in this matter. Another is xv. 24, the translation of which is certain : 

‘«The way of life is upward to the wise, to escape hell beneath.’’ Also when it 

is said, xi. 7: ‘‘ When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall perish ; and the 

hope of the unjust perisheth,” does it not seem to be pointed out, that when a 
just man dieth, his hope does not perish, which is indeed interpolated by the 
LXX as the first clause of ver. 7? (8). According to the Masoretic text, how- 
ever, the contrast is found in ver. 8: ‘‘The righteous is delivered out of trouble ; 
and the wicked cometh in his stead.’? The circumstance, however, which es- 
pecially makes such an explanation [of these passages] doubtful is, that in these 
very passages, in which the notion of life as the reward of wisdom is so clearly 
stated, there is not even a trace of an allusion to a future and better life. For 
instance in iii. 18, wisdom is declared, with evident reference to Gen. ii. 9, ili. 22, 
to be a tree of life ; but its fruit is represented, ver. 16 (see below), not as eternal 
life, but only as length of days (0°?) 18) ; and the contrast to the passage Prov. 
ii. 18 sq., where it is said of the adulteress, ‘‘ Her house inclineth unto death, and 
her paths unto the dead : none that go unto her . . . take hold of the paths of 
life’ (comp. ver. 6), is only (ver. 21) “ the upright shall dwell in the land, and 
the perfect shall remain in it,”’ while the wicked are to be rooted out. Compare 
also x. 30 and other passages (4). Accordingly, the passages xii. 28 and xv. 24, 
even if the Masoretic punctuation of the former is adopted, only refer to the Di- 
vine promise of a long and prosperous earthly life ; while the passage xiv. 320, if 
the Masoretic text is accepted, must be explained either of the trust of the right- 
eous in the midst even of extreme peril, or of such a confidence on the part of 
the dying righteous man in the future prosperity of his descendants, as Jacob 
manifested, Gen. xlix. 18, or in the honoring of his memory in the sense of 
Prov. x. 7 (5). The passages brought forward by Ewald from the Proverbs are 
of the same kind as many in the Psalms which were referred by older theologians 
to life eternal, as xxvii. 3: ‘‘ To see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living ;”’ exlii, 5: ‘Thou art my refuge and my portion in the land of the liv- 
ing ’’—which explanation has been long considered erroneous. Upon the 
whole it is worthy of note how the Book of Proverbs draws, so to speak, a veil 
over the state of the righteous in Hades. But in general, it is certain, as already 
remarked, that wisdom proffers earthly possessions : ‘‘ Length of days is in her 
right hand, and in her left, riches and honor,”’ 
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Hence the doctrine of the Hhokhma has often been designated as pure 
Eudemonism, i.e. as teaching that wisdom and righteousness are but means for 
the attainment of earthly prosperity as the proper object of life. The state of 
the matter is, however, as follows. As even the legal doctrine of retribution 
culminates, according to Lev. xxvi. 3 sqq., in the promise of the dwelling of God 
among His people, and the direct intercourse into which He will enter with them, 
and as consequently there can be from the Mosaic standpoint no earthly prosperity 
apart from communion with God (see § 89) ; so also does wisdom, in virtue of its 
principle, the fear of God, repudiate all earthly aims and interests, so far as 
these, apart from the Divine purpose and pursued for their own sake, constitute the 
end for which man lives. It could not, in fact, be more distinctly stated than it 
is in the Book of Proverbs that it is culpable to make earthly prosperity, in and 
for itself, the object of life. Comp. the following passages on riches: xi. 4, 
28, xv. 16, etc. (6). In what sense, then, is it that earthly possessions are, on 
the other hand, represented as things to be striven after? In the following: 
that while it would be folly to seek them for their own sake, it is, on the con- 
trary, wisdom to seek them as a good consistent with, and involved in, the 
Divine purposes ; that they are to be received as tokens and pledges of the Divine 
complacency, as a blessing which God has combined with righteousness as its 
reward, and consequently that God is to be honored by them. It is in this man- 
ner that all, even the seemingly contradictory passages of the Proverbs, are to be 
harmonized, viz. those which on the one side declare wisdom to be the most 
desirable of all possessions, more precious than pearls, and incomparably surpass- 
ing all that can be desired (iii. 15 comp. with xvi. 16, etc.), and those which, on 
the other side, extol earthly prosperity, e.g. praising the righteous because there 
is much treasure in his house, xv. 6, etc. The beautiful passage xxx. 7-9 (7) 
may especially be mentioned, as showing how earthly prosperity is ever to be 
prized only in proportion as it is accompanied by godly and righteous conduct. 


(1) [Delitzsch on xii, 28, remarks : ‘‘If we compare (with this passage) xiv. 325., 
it is clear that the Hhokhma begins to break through the limits of time and 
the world, which confined the knowledge of salvation to the present, and to 
announce a life which strips death of its power. ] 

(2) Vulg.: iter autem devium ducit ad mortem ; in corroboration of which, Judg. 
v. 6, where "J)1, as contrasted with MN)8, means by-ways, and Jer. xviii. 15, 


where mao Sy) 11 corresponds with 2°N}, may certainly be appealed to. But 
the word signifies simply a narrow footpath ; hence it is questionable whether it 
ought to be taken in so pregnant a sense. 

(8) Prov. xi. 7a, LXX: redevrgoavroc avdpd¢ dixatov obk bAAvrar éAric. Zockler, 
too, finds this meaning in the passage. 

(4) Prov. x. 30: ‘*Therighteous shall never be removed ; but the wicked shall 
not inhabit the land’’ (comp. ver. 25) ; ver. 27: ‘‘ The fear of the Lord prolongeth 
days ; but the years of the wicked shall be shortened.”’ 

(5) Prov. x. 7: ‘*The memory of the just is blessed; but the name of the 
wicked shall rot.”’ 

(9) Prov. xi. 4: ‘‘Riches profit not in the day of wrath; but righteousness 
delivereth from death ;’’ ver. 28: ‘‘ He that trusteth in his riches shall fall ; but 
the righteous shall flourish as a branch ;’’ xv. 16: ‘ Better is little with the fear 
of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith,”” Itis easy to find many 
more proverbs of this kind. 4 
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(7) Prov. xxx. 7-9: ‘Two things have I required of Thee, deny me them not 
before I die: Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; feed me with food convenient for me: lest I be full, and deny Thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain. 


§ 244. 


Realization of Moral Good in the Various Social Spheres. The View taken in Proverbs 
of Hvil and Pain. 


Moral good is not realized in individual life alone, but also in the various social 
spheres. And here it is first of all the sphere of the family, of domestic life, that 
claims our consideration, domestic happiness being the chief of those good things 
with which the fear of God is rewarded. Both the conjugal and the parental rela- 
tions are regarded by the Hhokhma witha moral and religious seriousness, the like 
of which is not found in any one of the nations of antiquity. Marriage is desig- 
nated, Prov. ii. 17, as a covenant of God (1). ‘‘House and riches are the inheri- 
tance of fathers ; but a prudent wife is from the Lord,”’ xix. 14 (2); comp. also 
xii. 4, xviii. 22 (3). The description of such a wife, xxxi. 10sqq., terminates, ver. 
30, with the words, ‘‘ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that 
feareth the Lord she shall be praised.’’ No sin is more frequently or more sharply 
reproved in Proverbs than the violation of conjugal fidelity ; see ii. 12 sqq., ch. 
y., Vi. 23 sqq., and the entire seventh chapter. Solomon’s Song may also be referred 
to ; for even if it is not regarded asa satire on polygamy, it very decidedly views 
conjugal loveas a unique relation when compared with the polygamy which it 
presupposes, vi. 9, and speaks, viii. 6, of a love strong as death, whose jealousy 
is as hard as the grave, whose coals are coals of fire, a flame of the Lord. With 
this corresponds the appreciation of the blessing of children. Descendants are in- 
deed the glory of a house (4), but only, as is frequently stated, when children are 
wise and walk in the fear of God ; see Prov. x. 1, xvii. 21, xxiii. 24, xxvii. 11, 
etc. (5). Hence it is expressly required that children be carefully trained, by 
strict discipline and religious and moral instruction (6). 

Not only domestic but political life, and well-ordered civil institutions, are re- 
garded as component parts of moral good. All earthly authority is, as already 
remarked (§ 239), an emanation of the Divine wisdom. The view that kings and 
judges are the orgaus of the Divine government of the world, and vicegerents of 
the Supreme Ruler and J udge, and that as such they are appointed to administer 
justice, especially by executing severe judgment upon the wicked, forms the foun- 
dation of a whole series of proverbs; comp. xvi, 12-15, xx. 8, 26, xxv. 5, xxix. 
4 (7%). For ‘‘ where there is no guidance (mann), a nation falls,’’ xi. 14. The 
prosperity of a nation, however, depends upon its possession of the word of God, 
of the law and prophecy. ‘‘ Where there is no prophecy, the people perish ; but 
he that keepeth the law, happy is he,’? xxix. 18 (8). All political wisdom is com- 
prised in the saying: “ Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproof to 
any people,’’ xiv. 34. In xxviii. 12, 15 sq., we are told how a blessing or a curse 
falls upon a people, according to the character of its government. Hence numer- 
ous good counsels are given to kings, ¢.9. xxix, 12, 14: ‘‘If a ruler hearken unto 
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lies, all his servants are wicked. The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his 
throne shall be established for ever.’’ Comp. also xxxi. 1-9, etc. 

When every department of life thus combines to subserve the Divine purpose, 
the Israelitish mind feels satisfied. That there is so much evil in the world, is 
indeed a thought which disturbs it when contemplating the beauty and order of 
the universe, comp. Ps. civ. 35 (§ 53) ; but evil being regarded in its connection 
with that Divine judgment that awaits it and manifests the justice and holiness 
of God, becomes itself an element of the Divine teleology : ‘‘ The Lord hath made 
all things for Himself, yea, even the wicked for the day of evil,’’? Prov. xvi. 4. 
Those irregularities which do not harmonize with the Mosaic doctrine of retribu- 
tion, are reconciled by their connection with the whole ; the suffering, from which 
the.wise and righteous is not exempt, working as a means of Divine discipline for 
his good. The proverb iii. 11 sq. says: ‘‘My son, despise not the chastening 
of the Lord, neither be weary of His correction ; for whom the Lord loveth He 
correcteth, even as a father the son in whom he delighteth’’ (9). There is no 
trace here of that heart-agitating conflict depicted in the Book of Job. This is 
not to say that the contradictions which Old Testament life bears within itself 
are reconciled. To the finite, value is attached so far as it is incorporated into 
the Divine order of things: but in its finiteness it is not wholly and altogether 
decried. As the possession of the wise, it is placed in a different point of view 
from that from which the fool and the ungodly contemplate it ; but it does not reach 
the realization of man’s eternal destiny. Of this eternal destiny the Hhokhma 
of the Proverbs is not able to speak, at least with clearness (10), and does but 
draw a veil over death and Sheol. To the Old Testament wisdom, however, it 
was assigned to uncover these unreconciled contradictions, and to fight out such 
a mental conflict as has been fought out by the wisdom of no other nation. How 
this struggle arose will next demand our attention. 


(1) Le., as a covenant entered into before God and with His intervention. 
Thus Hitzig aptly quotes by way of illustrating the saying of Jonathan, 1 Sam. 
xx, 23: ‘And as touching the matter which thou and I have spoken of, behold, 
the Lord be between thee and me for ever.’’ Comp. Mal. ii. 14 (§ 102). That 
marriages, as Ewald in loc. thinks, were not concluded without the sacred rites 
of the public religion, cannot be proved from the Old Testament. 

‘i (2) Ze., as Hitzig again well and briefly remarks, marriages are made in 
eaven. 

(3) According to Prov. xviii, 22, to have found a good wife is a token of the 
Divine favor. 

(4) Comp. Prov. xvii. 6: ‘‘ Children’s children are the crown of old men.”” 

(5) Prov. x. 1: ‘‘A wise son maketh a glad father; but a foolish son is the 
heaviness of his mother ;’’ xvii. 21: ‘‘He that begetteth a fool, doeth it to his 
sorrow } and the father of a fool hath no joy;’’ xxiii, 24: ‘‘The father of the 
righteous shall greatly rejoice, and he that begetteth a wise child shall have joy 
of him ;”’ xxvii, 11: ‘*My son, be wise, and make my heart glad, that I may 
answer him that reproacheth me ;’’ in other words, well brought up children are 
the best vindication of a father against the attacks of slanderers, Comp. also 
EXVili,.7, XXix,/8, 

(6) The standing model for the education of children is the method adopted by 
the Divine wisdom (see § 239). This is divided into two parts, —discipline, taking 
the word in its narrower sense, and instruction, on which account it is required 
of the teacher that he should himself apply his heart to discipline, and his ears 
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to the words of knowledge, Prov. xxiii. 12. For this saying forms the introduc- 
tion to vers. 13-16 ; and Oetinger correctly states the connection to be, ‘‘ As thou 
bringest up thyself, so wilt thou also bring up thy children.’’ Above all the 
natural evil inclination of the child, ‘‘the foolishness which is bound in the heart 
of a child’’ (xxii. 15), is to be restrained by strict discipline. ‘‘The rod and re- 
proof give wisdom ; but a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame”’ 
(xxix. 15). Stripes, which are spoken of as a fit means for encountering folly and 
wickedness in general (x. 18, xx. 30), are repeatedly demanded for the chastise- 
ment of children. He who spares the rod is said to hate the child; while true 
love for it is manifested by strict discipline, because the child is thereby saved 
from ruin, xiii. 24, xxiii. 18 sq. ‘‘ Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest ; 
yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul’”’ (xxix. 17). A distinction is, however, 
made between the case in which verbal reproof and that in which corporal chastise- 
ment is required : ‘‘ A reproof entereth more into a wise man than an hundred 
stripes into a fool ’’ (xvii. 10); ‘‘Smite a scorner, and the simple will beware ; 
and reprove one that hath understanding, and he will understand knowledge’’ 
(xix. 25). The knowledge, then, for the reception of which discipline is to open 
the understanding, is of a religious and moral nature ; and the instruction spoken 
of in the Proverbs is designed to lead to the knowledge and fear of God, whence 
proceeds the understanding of righteousness, judgment, and equity, and every 
good path (comp. as chief passage, ii. 1-9). The young are to be instructed in 
the Divine word. It is not as written that the word of God is made by Proverbs 
to be authoritative ; it comes rather to a son from the mouth of his parents. The 
commands of parents have the authority of the Divine law; and the promises 
made to the fulfilment of the Divine commandments depend upon their observance. 
Comp. i. 8, ‘‘My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law 
of thy mother,’ where the combination of reverence for parents with the prin- 
ciple of the fear of God expressed ver. 7 should be noted. Also iv. 3 sq.: ‘‘T 
was my father’s son, tender and only beloved in the sight of my mother’? (‘.e. 
the true relation which ought to exist between parents and children was found 
in me). ‘He taught me also, and said unto me, Let thy heart retain my words ; 
keep my commandments, and live.’ Comp. also vi. 20 sqq., where it should be 
remarked that the law of the mother is placed side by side with the command- 
ment of the father, and a share in the moral and religious training of the son 
is thus assigned to the former. In this passage, what was said in Deut. vi. 7 
(§ 105) of the keeping of the Divine law is transferred to parental instruc- 
tion. ‘‘Bind them continually upon thine heart, and tie them about thy neck. 
When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, it shall keep thee ; and 
when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee’’ (or perhaps more correctly, ‘‘make 
thee reflect,” i.e. it shall be thy first thought in the morning). Disobedience to 
parents entails heavy judgments, the doom of the transgressor awaiting him who 
despises them (xxx. 17, comp. xx. 20). Parents are also warned to begin the in- 
struction of their children betimes, and thus to train them for their whole life : 
‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.’’ Special regard is to be had to the doings of a child, since by 
them it may be perceived ‘‘ whether his nature be pure, and whether it be right”’ 
(xx. 11). In such subjection of youth to a sacred authority, that strict discipline 
of law by which God trains His people is repeated : ‘‘ It is good for a man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth’’ (Lam. iii. 27). A complete statement of the ed- 
ucational precepts given in the Proverbs would here be out of place. It may 
suffice to point out, in addition to what has already been said, how earnestly 
diligence is insisted on, and sloth branded as a contemptible thing (vi. 6-11, x. 26, 
xv. 19, xix. 15, 24, xx. 4, 18, xxvi. 18-16) ; how temperance (xiii. 25, xxill. 19-21) 
and chastity are required, and temptations to unchastity warned against (vii. 5 
sqq., xxiii. 26-28). On the position taken by Old Testament teaching with re- 
spect to bodily exercise, see the article ‘ Piidagogik d. A. T.”’ in Schmid’s Pada- 
gogischer Hncyklop. v. p. 683. The education of girls is never separately treated of 
in Proverbs. It is aself-evident assumption that they too were instructed in the 
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law, though this is first expressly stated in the apocryphal Book of Susannah, ver. 
3. The end contemplated in female education may be perceived from ‘the de- 
scription of the excellent woman in Prov. xxxi. 10 sqq., and the passages xi. 16, 
22, xii. 4, etc. Modesty and moral tact (OUD, xi. 22; Hitzig: ‘‘An acute 
sense of decorum, chiefly manifested in modesty of speech, look, and conduct’’) 
are the ornaments of woman. Isa. iii. 16 sqq. is an earnest reproof of the daugh- 
ters of Zion for their pride, luxury, and love of dress. Constant occupation, in- 
dustry, benevolence, and liberality are the chief features of the description Prov. 
xxxi., which also shows that skill in handiwork of all kinds was then a part of 
female education. But here also the instruction of wisdom is true to its princi- 
ple, ver. 30 (see above). For the literature of Old Testament education, see the 
article cited, p. 653 sq. 

(7) Comp. Stier, who has written separate works on two sections of the Proverbs, 
oné on ch. xxv. sqq., with the title, Der Weise ein Konig, the other on ch. xxx. 
sq., entitled Die Politik der Weisheit. 

(8) In these passages each member must be completed by the other. 

(9) The prosperity of the age of Solomon is reflected in the peace and quiet shed 
over the life of the wise. 

(10) This conclusion must be arrived at even according to the most favorable 
explanation of the passages discussed. 


FOURTH SECTION. 


THE ENIGMAS OF HUMAN LIFE. THE STRUGGLE FOR THEIR SOLUTION (1). 


§ 245. 
The Enigmas themselves. 


That which above all else gave rise to the struggle between faith and doubt, was 
the perception that the actual course of events did not harmonize with the post- 
lates of the doctrine of retribution,—that the God who judges righteously did not 
make His righteous judgment evident in what befell either nations or individuals. 
The Israelitish mind was the less able to turn to fatalistic consolations, because in 
its view the reality of the idea of God coincided with the reality of the ordinance 
of retribution, and the denial of the latter would result in atheism, It was indeed 
the very characteristic of the wicked, that while he said in his pride, ‘God will 
not requite it,’’ he really meant, ‘‘There is no God ;’’ comp. passages such as Ps, 
x. 4sq., xiv. 1. Itis on this account that Job isso often reproached by his friends 
for resembling the wicked (O°!) by disputing the Divine retribution. If on 
this account those who suffer are first of all required to seek for the reason of their 
sufferings in their sins, Lam. iii. 89 sq. (2), the tuition of the law, on the other 
hand, not only arouses an accusing, but produces a good conscience, which the 
man who walks in God’s ways, and is therefore unable to acknowledge that his 
suffering is the punishment of his sin, is conscious that he may venture to assert ; 
comp. Ps. xvii. 1 sqq., xviii. 21 sqq., Job xxxi., and other passages, Even in the 
theocratic covenant, God approaches man as a free being, as one who has not only 
obligations, but rights. Hence no self-condemnation, contrary to his own con- 
science, is demanded. When Job declines such self-condemnation as was pressed 
upon him, when he says, e.g., xxvii, 5 sq., ‘‘I will not let my integrity be taken 
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from me ; my righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go ; my heart does not 
reproach one of my days,’’ his words testify that his conviction of sin was not as 
yet as deep as it should be. But still his very sincerity in not having recourse to 
falsehood in majorem Dei gloriam is expressly approved, xlii. 7. Severely as the 
Old Testament rebukes murmuring unbelief, and little as it concedes to man, 
regarded in his natural worthlessness, any claim upon God (8), it still furnishes, 
within the institution of the covenant, ground upon which suffering innocence and 
piety may, when the wicked prosper, venture to expostulate with God, such 
expostulation being indeed the result of faith in the covenant God and in the truth 
of His promises. Accordingly, in times of conflict and distress, we find in the 
Old Testament the language of expostulation with the just God in the mouth of His 
servants, and so often meet with that frequently recurring why? ‘‘ Why standest 
Thou afar off, O Lord? why hidest Thou Thyself in times of trouble ?”’ Ps. x. 1. 
‘Why does the wicked contemn God? ver. 13. ‘‘ How long wilt Thou look 
on??? xxxv. 17. Comp. also the complaint of the influence of the wicked in the 
Psalms in general, Ps. xii., xiv., and others. Similar complaints of the supremacy 
of evil and the delay of Divine retribution are found also in the prophets, comp. 
Hab. i., Jer. xii. 15, 18, ete. But while the perplexities caused by the fortunes 
of nations were solved for the prophets by the view afforded them of the consum- 
mation of the Divine kingdom, of the day of the Lord when judgment and deliv- 
erance should manifest the Divine righteousness, it was concerning the enigmas of 
individual life, presented by the prosperity of the wicked and the calamities of 
the godly, that the reflecting mind of the Old Testament sages struggled to obtain 
light. Several of the Psalms dwell on this matter, which is the special subject of 
the whole Book of Job. Theconsideration, however, of the contradiction so often 
existing between the moral worth of a man and his lot in life, leads at once to the 
discovery of another enigma. If there were a retribution after death, a solution 
of the contradiction in which the lot of man often appears to stand to the justice 
of God might be expected in another world. But as we have seen in Part I., are 
not all alike in death and in the regions of the dead? And then, further, how 
does the sad doom of Sheol agree with the Divine destination of man? (4). Sup- 
yose even that a just man were to prosper during his whole life, what would this 
profit him, when he descends to the realm of shades? The lamentation over 
the perishableness of man, over death and the grave, found in many of the Psalms, 
and in cbh. vii. and xiv. of the Book of Job, has quite a different meaning from 
that met with in heathen writers, because the Old Testament did not view the 
mortality of man asanatural necessity, but connected it with sin and the wrath of 
God, Ps. xc. 7-9 (see Pt. I. § 77), and because the communion instituted by rev- 
elation between the living God and man imparts to human personality an eternal 
importance. This, indeed, at first manifests itself only in the assurance of the 
continued duration of the chosen race, but, in proportion as the personal experience 
of communion with God deepens, it awakens in the individual also, the feeling of 
an imperishable destiny. Hence, in place of that satisfaction with which we see 
the patriarchs depart from a life filled with God’s goodness, and gathered to their 
fathers in the joyful prospect of the blessings promised to their descendants, in 
place of the praise of that grace of God which had bestowed so large a share 
-of its gifts during the fleeting life of man, Ps. cili, 15-18, we find in hours of 
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temptation, dismay at the fact that communion with God (the seeing of the Lord, 
Isa. xxxviii. 11) must cease in death. Nay, it seems incomprehensible that God, 
who desires to be loved and praised by His people, should Himself dissolve the tie 
which He has made with man; comp. Ps. xxx. 9, Ixxxviii. 12sq., and other 
passages (5). This fear of death among the Old Testament saints is an infinitely 
more exalted feeling than the contempt of death found among the heathen ; for 
death, as Luther says in his exposition of Ps. xc., is not to be conquered by con- 
tempt, as serfs and rogues suppose. 


(1) Comp. my article, ‘Immortality, Doctrine of the Old Testament on,’’ in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xxi. p. 419 sqq. [Also some good remarks in Bestmann, 
Gesch. d. chr. Sitte, i. 382.] 

(2) Lam. iii. 89 sq.: ‘* Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins ? Let us search and try our ways, and turn again unto 
the Lord.”’ 

(3) For how should the clay strive with the potter, a potsherd among potsherds ! 
Isa. xxix. 16, xlv. 9-11, and elsewhere. 

(4) That the ancient doctrine of Sheol is found also in the Psalms and in the 
writings of the Hhokhma, has been shown, § 78 sq. 

(5) Ps. xxx. 9: ‘‘ What profit is there in my blood, when I go down to the pit? 
Shall the dust praise Thee ? or shall it declare Thy truth ?” Ib. Ixxxviii. 11 sq. : 
‘‘Shall Thy loving kindness be declared in the grave? or Thy faithfulness in 
destruction? Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark? and Thy righteousness 
in the land of forgetfulness ?”’? Comp. vi. 6. 


§ 246. 


The Struggle to solve the Enigmas relating to this Subject in the Psalms. 


In those Psalms which relate to the contradiction existing between the moral worth 
of an individual and his external cirewmstances, we generally find that the knot is 
not untied, but simply cut. The righteous man who seems about to perish must 
nevertheless be delivered, or Jehovah would not be Jehovah ; therefore ‘‘ for His 
name’s sake’? the wicked who think themselves so secure must perish, as surely 
as a righteous God exists. When prevailing with God in prayer, the Psalmist 
surmounts every hindrance which opposes the realization of his confidence ; comp. 
the supplicatory Psalms iii., iv., v., vii., ix., and a whole series of similar ones. 
Another special feature is to be remarked in those Psalms in which that judg- 
ment upon his enemies which the Psalmist confidently entreats is also in a measure 
announced—the so-called émprecatory Psalms, of which Ps. lix., lxix., and cix. are 
the strongest. Instead of being shocked at them, we need simply to understand 
them. And it is easy to perceive that what we find in them is no private feeling 
of anger venting itself in curses, but that they are the product of zeal for the 
honor of that God who is attacked in His servants ; comp. especially Ixix. 10 (1). 
Such Psalms are just the expression of the sentiment, cxxxix. 21 sq. : “Do not I 
hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee ? and am not I grieved with them that rise up 
against Thee? I hate them with perfect hatred : I count them mine enemies.’’ 
The fact, however, that there is, in the manner and degree in which the assump- 
tion of Divine retribution upon the wicked is expressed, a severity which casts 
the love that would seck and save the lost into the background, must certainly 
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be in general explained by the difference between the standpoint of the law and 
of the gospel,—a difference pointed out by our Lord to His disciples when rebuk- 
ing them for manifesting the zeal of Elijah, Luke ix. 55. But another and often- 
overlooked point must be here considered. The New Testament itself knows of 
no other final reconciliation of the contradiction introduced into the world by the 
existence of evil than that which is accomplished by judgment. But the differ- 
ence between the two Testaments lies in the circumstance that the Old Testa- 
ment, referring, as far as retribution is concerned, exclusively to this life, does 
not afford the same scope for the Divine long-suffering as the New, and must 
demand an actual and adequate sentence, an infliction of judgment upon the 
ungodly within the limits of this earthly existence. What, now, if the very pos- 
tulate of faith seems again and again falsified by experience,—if, as Ps. lxxiii. 13 
says, to cleanse the heart and life seems to be in vain, while the prosperity of 
audacious transgressors appears secure? The solution furnished by certain Psalms 
is not a dogmatic one, 7.e. no doctrine actually leading beyond the limits of 
Mosaism is arrived at. It is rather a solution which is subjective and personal. 
The communion with God to which the Psalmist has been admitted asserts itself 
with such strength, that he not only finds therein his full compensation for the 
prosperity of the wicked, but, rising for the moment superior to death and Sheol, 
knows himself to be inseparably united to God. The transition to such passages 
is formed by Ps. iv. 8, where David, in such hopeless circumstances as made 
many of his followers despair, esteems the joy which he has in God beyond the 
superfluity in which his enemies revel. But the first chief passage in which the 
feeling of saving and indissoluble union with God is poured forth is Ps, xvi. 
Because the Lord is his supreme good, and always with him, the Psalmist is also 
able to say, ver. 10 sq.: ‘‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, nor suffer Thy 
holy one to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life. In Thy 
presence is fulness of joy; and at Thy right hand pleasures for evermore.”’ It 
would (as even Hupfeld frankly admits) empty these words of their meaning to 
see in them only a confidence of deliverance from mortal peril. To this feeling, 
however, we must certainly refer such passages as xlviii. 14 and Ixviii. 20, which 
some (e.g. Stier) have also interpreted of deliverance from death in the New Testa- 
ment sense (2). The case of Ps. xvi. is rather as follows: The idea that the 
righteous must at last succumb to death and Sheol, and that their happiness in 
God is to be thereby terminated, is at such moments an impossible one to the 
Psalmist. Hence he gives utterance to a presentiment which reaches beyond the 
limits of the ancient covenant. The words, ‘‘I shall behold Thy face in right- 
eousness; I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness,’’ xvii. 15, if 
they refer, according to the view still defended by many moderns (De Wette, 
Delitzsch), to an awaking from the sleep of death, whether to a heavenly life 
or to resurrection, would go still further. But the meaning of the passage is (3) 
only that the Psalmist is magnifying that higher happiness which he, as a godly 
man, enjoys in beholding God, and on which is founded his assurance that his 
prayer will be heard, in comparison with that contemptuously described pros- 
perity with which God fills the ungodly (4). The beholding God’s face and being 
satisfied with His likeness do not go beyond the expressions used lxili, 3, and are 
simply the strongest terms for denoting the consciousness of God’s gracious 
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presence. The passage is akin to Ps. iv. 8 sq. ; and a comparison with the latter 
leads to the supposition that Ps. xvii. may be an evening or night prayer, and 
that the awaking in ver. 15 may refer to awaking from natural sleep. But even 
if the passage does not treat of a happy life after death, it is still, as Hupfeld 
justly remarks, an important one, on account of its wonderfully profound con- 
ception of the world, and of life in the world as a vain and empty possession, as 
contrasted with the life of the soul in God. Ps. xlix, 15 and Ixxiii. 23 sqq. (5), 
however, go still further. When the Psalmist says in the former passage, ‘* God 
will redeem my soul from the power of the grave, for He shall receive me’? (6), 
we may indeed, if we disregard the connection, understand him to speak only of 
deliverance from danger. But it must be observed that these words are spoken 
in opposition to ver. 8 sqq., according to which no man is capable of redeeming 
the soul of his neighbor from Sheol, while the Psalmist looks for redemption 
from God ; and to ver. 14, which consigns the man of the world to the desolation 
of the grave (7). Besides, the allusion of *3f}P) to the passage concerning Enoch, 
Gen. v. 24, DION Inks npr, is unmistakable. Thus the Psalmist is evidently ex- 
pressing the hope that there will be for him a rising from the region of the 
dead to a higher life. To return to Ps. lxxiii., it may be disputed whether the 
words, ‘‘Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory,’’ ver. 24, have regard to a fulfilment in this or in another world. But in 
any case, ver. 26, ‘‘ When my flesh and my heart fail, God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever,’’ expresses the confidence of the Psalmist that even 
if his heart fails in death, his communion with God cannot be dissolved (8). 
Still, even in these passages we have (as Delitzsch well observes) no direct 
word from God for this hope to lean on; they do but express the postulate of 
faith, that for the just, existence must issue in glory and in the permanent pos- 
session of communion with God. How this is to be realized cannot, however, be 
shown. Hence the triumph of faith over death and the grave is accompanied by 
the complaint, so strongly and incisively expressed in Ps. Ixxxviii. that the seals 
of death and Sheol remain as yet unbroken (9). Let us now see what answer is 
furnished to the enigmas of life by the Book of Job. 


(1) Ps. xix. 9: ‘The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up, and the re- 
proaches of them that reproached Thee are fallen upon me.”’ 

(2) In saying which, we leave it undecided whether in Ps. xlviii. 14 the expla- 
nation, ‘‘He will be our guide at (or to) death,’’ rests upon the more correct 
reading of the text. 

(3) Still we are not justified in completing the thought (as Delitzsch does) : 
‘Tf I should go to rest in the present peril of death.” The urgent supplication, 
ver, 18, that God would arise to help the suppliant against his ungodly foes, is 
not recalled. 

(4) Ver.14, as, following Hengstenberg, I have explained it in the Oommentationes 
ad theol. bibl., does not contain an argument for the supplication in ver. 13, as 
though the Psalmist were complaining to God of the contradiction between the 
prosperity and deserts of the wicked. 

(5) Comp. Klostermann, Untersuchungen eur alttest. Theol, 1868. 

(6) ‘NP! refers to God, not to 7'kW, which is feminine (§ 78). 

(7) It it quite arbitrary to supplement ver. 15 with: So far as not to suffer it 
to go down to the grave prematurely or by violence (so Hengstenberg, in the last 
essay in his commentary on the Psalms). 
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(8) The thought is arbitrarily deprived of its meaning by Hengstenberg, when 
2 supplies after ver. 26a: Through God’s mercy it will not, however, come to 
this. é 

(9) To the question, Does the announcement of the resurrection of the dead 
made by the prophets find an echo in the Psalms? I feel obliged to return a 
negative answer. It is no longer disputed that xc. 3, ‘‘ Return, ye children of 
men,’ does not refer to it; nor am I able to adduce in support of it cxli. 7, ‘‘ Our 
pones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, as when one ploweth and divideth the 
earth.’”? Even if the image of ploughing and scattering seed is explained by the 
object to which both contribute, still the connection leads only to the thought 
that the persecution and ill-usage endured must result in the triumph of the 
Psalmist’s cause. Much rather might Ps. xxii. 29 be brought forward. ‘5? Pale 
considered in itself, may well be regarded as designating the dead; and the 
more so that the connection of the feast described ver. 26 with that at which 
death is to be swallowed up in victory, Isa. xxv. 6-8, is sufficiently probable 
(comp. § 233). But then the expression 0°)¥] would be no fitting contrast ; and 
we should have expected ‘‘all the living’’ or some such expression. On the rela- 
tion of the Psalms to the last things, compare Delitzsch’s Commentary, i. p. 79 


sqq. 
§ 247. 
Solution of the Enigmas in the Book of Job (1). 


All the enigmas with which Israclitish wisdom was occupied are discussed in 
the Book of Job, and every solution produced upon Old Testament soil is at- 
tempted. This book, however, does not, as it has so often been understood to do 
from a partial and theoretical view, carry on the investigation in the form of a 
learned debate. On the contrary, a fragment of Old Testament life is at 
once brought before us, and it is shown, by Job’s example, how a righteous 
man may fall into such grievous temptation as to threaten his trust in God with 
shipwreck, and how the struggles of faith at last result in victory. This book 
has often been contrasted with Mosaism, as coming to a formal rupture with the 
doctrine of retribution. This is, however, far’from being the case, —the Mosaic 
doctrine of retribution being, on the contrary, expressly confirmed by the issue, 
viz. the abundant compensation of the hero of the book for his sufferings. The 
fact, however, that various Divine purposes are shown to be the reason of human 
suffering, points out the insufficiency of the opinion that every infliction is to be 
referred to a corresponding sin, and manifests the right of every responsible 
being not to be judged absolutely according to outward appearances. It also in- 
culcates the duty of abstaining from hasty decisions concerning obscure provi- 
dences, and waiting with humility to see their end. This book teaches us to 
recognize a fourfold purpose in human suffering. 1. There is a penal suffering 
with which God visits the ungodly. This proposition is discussed in manifold 
aspects by the three friends of Job (see especially ch. viii., xv- 20-35, ch. xvill. 
and xx.), and at last conceded by Job himself (xxvii. 11 sqq.), after again main- 
taining (ch. xxi.) the impunity of transgressors in this world, and admitting 
in ch. xxiv. the occurrence of penal retribution only with respect to ordinary 
offenders, but denying the rule of God’s penal justice in the case of great 
criminals (2). 2. There isa Divine chastisement imposed upon all men, which is 
necessarily due to the natural impurity and sinfulness of human nature, and 
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must accordingly be borne by the righteous also. The latter submit patiently to 
the infliction of such chastisement, and may therefore experience a restoration of 
their prosperity. This is the doctrine which Eliphaz advances in his first speech, 
in explanation of the calamities of Job, ch. iv. sq., where, iv. 12-16, he refers to 
a revelation imparted to him ina night vision. 3. There is alsoa special testing 
and purifying of the righteous imposed upon them by the love of God, for the 
purpose of delivering them from some secret pride, of leading them to humble 
and penitent self-knowledge, and of thus insuring to them the Divine favor. This 
is the doctrine which Elihu brings forward in xxxiii. 14-29, xxxvi. 5-15. It is 
closely connected with the solution furnished in ch. iy. by Eliphaz, but yet 
differs from it, inasmuch as the point of view which the latter insists upon is a 
judicial one, viz. that of a penal discipline which must fall upon the evil and the 
just alike, on account of their inherent sinfulness, and quite irrespective of 
special sins, and which has in the case of both a different result only by reason of 
their different behavior under Divine chastisement. The suffering of which 
Elihu speaks, on the contrary, concerns only the righteous, and is a proof of the 
saving love of God, to purify them from that pride of the inner man which 
threatens them with danger (3). And, finally, 4. There is a suffering which 
is designed to manifest the triumph of faith and the fidelity of the righteous. 
This it is which was the immediate object of Job’s afflictions, as already alluded 
to in the prologue (ch. i. sq.), and evidenced to all in the epilogue. Proof is fur- 
nished in the case of Job, in opposition to those suspicions on the part of Satan, 
of which his three friends also rendered themselves guilty by the increasing 
temper with which they spoke, that the faith of even a true servant of God may 
be sorely shaken, nay, that he may be brought to the very verge of despair, by 
the temptation of suffering ; that nevertheless he cannot, even in the midst of 
rebellion against God, entirely give Him up ; and, finally, that his fidelity stands 
the test, though he does not come through the trial without abundant cause for 
humiliation. Such sufferings are akin to those endured as testimony, to sufferings 
entailed by confession of the truth, and zeal for the house of God, as spoken of 
in many of the psalms (e.g, Ps. xxii., § 233), and by Jeremiah. 

But while the Book of Job thus offers a key to these afflictions of the righteous, 
it at the same time furnishes reasons for believing in the righteous providence of God, 
from the consideration of His character and His dominion over nature. From the 
character of God—in the profound speech of Elihu, ch. xxxiv. 10 sqq., the funda- 
mental thought of which is: God, by reason of His power over the world, can 
never be unjust, For the world is not a thing alien to Him, a thing intrusted to 
Him by another, but His own possession, and all life therein is derived from His 
breath. God cannot be unjust to that which He Himself called into existence, 
and maintains therein. It is because He is the Creator and Governor of the world 
that He is also the only source of right therein. He so directs the lot of individuals 
and nations, that right is at last made manifest. This oneness of power and right- 
eousness in God is also brought forward in the second address of the Lord to Job, 
ch, xl., and the subject applied to man, to show that, if his righteousness is to be 
vindicated at the expense of the Divine righteousness, he ought also to be pos- 
sessed of Divine power, But Divine providence also may be inferred from God’s 
dominion over nature. This proposition is already prepared for in ch. xxviii., the 
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idea being there carried out that man, though incapable of becoming possessed of 
the Divine wisdom itself—of the thought according to which the world is ordered— 
is yet able to recognize its traces in the whole economy of nature, and may there- 
fore, with regard to the Divine appointment of human life, resign himself to, and 
fall back on, the fear of God. This point of view is, however, especially main- 
tained by Elihu. God approaches man in nature as an incomparable teacher (? 
m9 wD, xxxvi. 22), everywhere manifesting to him His wisdom and power. 
And if, on the other hand, the course of nature brings before him so many para- 
doxes, so much that is incomprehensible, this furnishes him with a standard where- 
by to judge that which is incomprehensible in human life, as expressed in the 
fine passage xxxvii. 21 sqq. (4). The meaning of this passage is: As, when the 
light of the sun is hidden from the sight of man by a cloud, the sun is nevertheless 
shining in the atmosphere, and presently again unveils itself to the eye, so God, « 
though His interposition is often concealed from us, is surrounded by pure light ; 
and as the dark north bears gold in its bosom, so also is there pure light behind 
the obscurity of God’s dispensations. Thus Elihu shows that man is not obliged 
to resign himself to such a conclusion as Job had done in ch. xxvili., but may, 
from perceiving that there is a purpose in the Divine dealings, at least attain to 
so much knowledge, that instead of arrogantly censuring providence, he may con- 
fidently look for a solution of its enigmas. 


(1) From internal evidence, it is probable that the Book of Job must not be 
referred, as by many [¢.9. Delitzsch in the art. ‘‘ Hiob”’ in the 2d ed. of Herzog], 
to the times of Solomon, but to one of the subsequent centuries of Israel’s adver- 
sity and affliction. We see from Jeremiah and Ezekiel that it was just in such 
troublous national times that men’s minds were exercised by the doctrine of ret- 
tribution. And though it was only the inconsiderate among the people who so 
misapplied the saying of the law, that God visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, as to represent themselves as suffering present evils without their own 
fault (an error reproved Jer. Xxxi, 29 sq., Ezek. xviii., comp. § 75), still we see 
from Jer. xii. 1 sqq. how sorely even the faith of a prophet was tried. [Jeremiah’s 
acquaintance with the book is pretty generally recognized by the modern critics. 
Hitzig and Reuss place its composition at the end of the eighth century, Strack (in 
Zockler, i. p. 157 f.) about the year 700, Dillmann and G. Baur in the first half of 
the seventh century.] For a survey of the train of thought in this book, see the 
Programme cited, p. 19 sqq. Compare also my review of Hahn’s and Schlott- 
mann’s Commentaries on the Book of Job in Reuter’s Repertorium, 1852 [also Green, 
The Argument of the Book of Job unfolded, 1874, and Conant’s Introduction to his 
Translation of Job, 1857.—D.] ‘ 

(2) Stickel (Das Buch Hiob, etc., 1842, p. 186 sqq.) was the first to point out the 
correct meaning of this difficult section. ; FS 

(3) Hence, but for the speeches of Hlihu, an essential aspect of the Divine pur- 
pose in sending affliction would not have been treated of at all in this book,—a 
circumstance which might indeed have given a subsequent writer occasion for in- 
terpolating this portion. Nor must it be by any means overlooked, that without 
these speeches there would be no due acknowledgment that the three friends of 
Job were so far in the right when they asserted that afiliction always has a refer- 
ence to the sinfulness of man. In the place which these addresses now occupy In 
the book, they serve also to prepare for that humble submission of Job which 
was to be brought about by the appearance of the Almighty. See the conclusion 
of the section. {Dillmann and Delitzsch both maintain that the speeches of Elihu 
are a subsequent addition to the book. But see Conant, i. vi-x.—D. ] 

(4) Job xxxvii. 21 sqq. (a storm is supposed to be approaching) : ‘‘ Now we see 
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not the sunshine which nevertheless glitters in the cloud ; there the wind passeth 
over it, and cleanseth it. From the north cometh gold: the glory around God is 
terrible. We find not the Almighty, who is excellent in power, in judgment and 
in fulness of justice—He bendeth it not, Therefore men fear Him; He respecteth 
not the wise of heart.”’ 


§ 248. 
Continuation. 


The question which still remains to be discussed is, What position does the 
Book of Job, which keeps the attention directed to the state of man after death, 
beyond any book of the Old Testament, occupy with regard to the doctrine of im- 
mortality ? The notion that its direct purpose is to prove the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the human soul, rests upon a misconception. It is, however, true 
that in it are deposited the presuppositions of the hope of eternal life. For it 
brings forward, in passages already mentioned, the painful contradiction existing 
between man’s destiny to communion with God and that descent to Sheol which 
awaits him, and at the same time testifies that the mind, in its struggle with this 
contradiction, cannot avoid attaining to a glimpse of its solution. A remarkable 
progress is in this respect manifested in this book. For though in vii. 7 sqq., 
x. 20-22, the lamentations over the transitoriness of man and the abode in Sheol, 
the region of night, whence there is no return, sound quite hopeless, the hope is 
already expressed, in ch. xiv., that the sojourn in Sheol may be but a transient 
one, and that the time may come when God, having a desire toward the work of 
His hands, shall turn again to man. It is said, ver, 14, “If a man die, shall he 
live? All the days of my campaign, would I wait, till my discharge came ;"’ 
and, ver. 15, ‘‘ Thou wouldest call, and I would answer Thee: Thou wouldst 
have a desire to the work of Thy hands,”” And the anticipation prepared for 
by xvi. 18 sqq. reaches its climax in the passage xix. 25-27, ‘‘I know that my 
redeemer lives,” etc., where Job, no longer expecting a justification of his inno- 
cence during the short respite still allotted him, expresses, on the other hand, his 
confidence that God will arise even over his grave as his Goel, his avenger cf 
blood, to retrieve his honor before the world, by inflicting judgments upon those 
who had suspected him, and that he shall behold this Divine interposition. [There 
is no ground to regard the goel here as a blood-avenger ; he is rather regarded as 
a vindicator or defender. Dr. Conant has correctly rendered the passage : ‘‘ But J, 
I know my redeemer (vindicator) lives, and in after time will stand upon the earth : 
and after this my skin is destroyed, and without my flesh, shall I see God, whom I, 
for myself, shall see, and mine eyes behold, and not another ;’’ or better, ‘‘ whom 
I, even I, shall see on my side, and mine eyes shall behold, and not him as a stran- 
ger.’’—D.] Notwithstanding the multitude of erroneous explanations which have 
been offered, the only view which can be accepted as doing justice to the words, is 
that which regards the passage as expressing the hope of a manifestation of God 
to be made in Job’s favor after his death. It may perhaps be disputed whether 
Job’s beholding God as his Redeemer (Goel) is to take place in another world. 
For certainly the view, advocated especially by H. Schultz (1), that Job was only 
transposing himself to the period after his death, —that he was now seeing with 
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the eye of the mind how God would then appear as his witness and procure his 
acquittal, —must not be regarded as absolutely impossible. The imperfect TIN is, 
however, utterly unfavorable to this explanation (2). Still the passage, even accord- 
ing to the explanation which we have adopted, speaks only of a momentary be- 
holding, which, however, presupposes a continuance of Job’s communion with 
God after death. But the hope which here flashes for a moment like lightning 
through the darkness of temptation, is as yet no mature faith ina happy and 
eternal life after death, and consequently does not furnish a solution to the enig- 
mas with which the book is occupied. This presentiment of Job appears only as 
a last resort, if the solution should remain undiscovered in this world. In the 
course of the poem, it is evident that this glimpse of hope on the part of Job has 
the effect of enabling him to maintain greater composure ; but in the end the so- 
lution is brought to pass in a manner which confirms the Old Testament doctrine 
of retribution, and keeps the book within Old Testament limits. That final so- 
lution of all enigmas, that the sufferings of this present world are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in the children of God, was 
not discovered by Job, nor by the Old Testament in general. By reason of the 
constant connection existing between revealed knowledge and the facts of reve- 
lation, a belief in eternal life which should be truly stable could not arise until 
the acquisition of eternal life, as faith in Him who in His own person overcame 
death and brought life and immortality to light, and who through His redeeming 
work has perfected also the saints of the Old Testament, Heb. xi. 40. 


(1) See H. Schultz, Die Vorausseteungen der christl. Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit, 
p. 222, and Alttest. Theol. ii. p. 661 sqq. 
(2) See Dillmann on the passage, and Orelli, p. 207 sq. 


FIFTH SECTION, 


RENUNCIATION OF THE SOLUTION IN THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES (1). 


§ 249, 
Standpoint of this Book. Inquiry concerning Divine Retribution and Immortality. 


The Book of Koheieth or Ecclesiastes, whose composition is probably to be refer- 
red to the second half of the fifth (comp. § 191), or at latest to the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., forms the conclusion of the canonical Old Testament Hhokhma. 
Its standpoint may be briefly designated as that of resignation—an abandonment of 
the attempt to comprehend the Divine government of the world, the reality of which 
to faith, it, however, firmly holds. The proposition with which the book opens, 
‘¢ Vanity of vanities;.. . allis vanity,’’ isnot to be taken in an objective sense, as 
though the world were but the region of chance, which the author expressly denies, 
but in the subjective meaning that for man, notwithstanding all his efforts after 
knowledge, and all his activity, the course of this world yields nothing real or per- 
manent ; on which account it is immediately added, i. 3, ‘‘ What profit ({))-71) 
hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun?’’ The latter sen- 
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tence is not intended to state a problem which is about to be solved in the book, — 
the question as to what is the supreme good being thus regarded as the theme of 
the work,—for the author has done with the notion that any })J)!, any result, is 
to be expected. The words are rather an exclamation in a negative sense, ex- 
pressing the fruitlessness of all human efforts. This is accordingly proved, the 
author speaking in the person of the ancient king Solomon, the wise and glorious 
monarch, who had enjoyed in rich abundance all that this world can offer, had 
obtained whatever man can obtain, and now at the close of his life testified that 
in all this he had found no real satisfaction, no true happiness. Even the wisdom 
of which he possessed a larger measure than other mortals, had only the effect of 
convincing him that real good is not to be found by man in aught earthly. This 
‘negation, however, of all finite objects does not advance to the perception of a posi- 
tive and eternal object. On the contrary, absolute good being hidden from man, 
nothing is left’ for him but to accept with resignation the relative good which 
consists in using this fleeting life as well as possible, by being obedient to the 
Divine commands and mindful of the approaching Divine judgment, while at the 
same time committing all to God (2). This book is equally misunderstood when 
its author is credited with a knowledge beyond the limits of the Old Testament, 
and especially with the knowledge of eternal life, etc., and when he is regarded 
as a fatalist or an Epicurean. So little does this book preach infidelity, that its 
author does not surrender even one of the doctrines transmitted to him. That 
there is a Divine government of the world, that there is a righteous retribution, 
faith may not question : it is the how of these matters that man is unable to com- 
prehend. God, it is said, iii. 11, hath made everything beautiful in its time; 
He hath also set eternity in the heart of man. For we are not justified in giving 
here to poip another than its usual meaning, which it retains also in ver. 14. The 
expression refers back to the reflections, ii. 12 sqq. (3). Man, the author would 
say, cannot cease to seek that which is eternal and imperishable ; ‘‘but man can- 
not find out the work that God doeth from beginning to end,’’ ¢.e, is never able 
to understand the result produced by the God-ordained course of the world (4). 
This appears especially in respect to Divine retribution. Experience is seen by the 
author to be always at variance with the adoption of this doctrine. If the Book 
of Proverbs categorically lays down (as we have seen, § 243) the proposition, 
‘‘ Wisdom brings life; folly, death ; the memory of the just is blessed ; but the 
name of the wicked shall rot,’’ Ecclesiastes points out, ii. 13, that ‘‘ wisdom ex- 
celleth folly, inasmuch as the wise man’s eyes are in his head ; but the fool walk- 
eth in darkness. But one event happeneth to all: as it happeneth to the fool, so 
it happeneth even to me. There is no more remembrance for ever of the wise 
man than of the fool; seeing that which now is, in the days to come shall all be 
forgotten, and how the wise man dieth as the fool.’? To this is added the sad ex- 
perience of the impunity of the wicked, Still all this must not destroy the postu- 
late of faith, viii, 12sq.: ‘Though the sinner do evil a hundred times, and his 
days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be well with them that fear 
God, that fear before Him. But it shall not be well with the wicked, neither 
shall he prolong his days,’’ etc. ; comp. also the similar passage, iii. 16 sq. 
When this contrast between faith, which confidently assumes the existence of a 
solution to the contradictions found in the world, and natural knowledge, which 
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proves itself insufficient in allcases, and cannot furnish a solution to any of the 
enigmas,—when this contrast, which pervades the whole book, is considered, the 
discrepancies supposed to exist therein disappear, and the attempt to reconcile 
them, by forcibly adapting one passage to another, may be given up, and its due 
weight and meaning allowed to each. It is from this point of view that the 
question whether Ecclesiastes teaches the immortality of man must be answered. 
Various answers may be given, because three different points of view are taken in 
the book with respect to it (4),—that, 1st, of natural reflection ; 2d, of the old doc- 
trine of Sheol ; 3d, of the assumption of a future retribution. From the standpoint 
of natural observation, ¢.g., it is said, iii. 19, that the fate of man and the animals 
appears to be the same in death ; for ‘‘ who knows,”’ it is asked, ver. 21, ‘‘ whether 
the spirit of man goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast goeth downward to 
the earth ?”’ That natural observation can give man no information in this respect, 
should serve to humble him, ver. 18. God would prove them, that they may see 
that in themselves (7.¢. apart from their relation to God) they are beasts. The old 
doctrine of Sheol is (6), on the other hand, expressed in ix. 4-6, 10,—passages 
which have been already discussed, Pt. I. § 78 sq. The third standpoint is as- 
serted at the close, where the author, dismissing all the doubts resulting from natural 
observation, positively expresses, xii. 7, the tenet that the spirit of man returns to 
God who gave it; and, xii, 14, comp. xi. 9, that God will bring every secret thing 
to judgment, whether it be good or whether it be evil. How the author con- 
ceived of the relation between the spirit that returns to God and the shade that 
departs to the region of the dead, cannot indeed be determined. Neither can the 
controversy, in what sense he teaches a future judgment, be decided. It is not 
probable that he transferred it to some earthly events to be developed in this 
life, the expression ‘‘every secret thing’’ seeming opposed to such a notion ; 
but nothing certain can be stated on this subject. 


(1) See the Introduction to Delitzsch’s Commentary on Heclesiastes, 

(2) But herein consists the advance made in this book beyond the Book of Job, 
which at its close falls back upon the Old Testament standpoint. — : 

(3) In Eccles. ii. 12 sqq., what is spoken of is, that the satisfaction which man 
obtains from his efforts and labor is destroyed as soon as he reflects that he there- 
by obtains no permanent result to outlast his transitory existence. 

(4) Many expositors, on the other hand, give to pip the later signification world, 
which it had not yet acquired in the Old Testament, and which affords no good 
contrast. 

(5) Entirely opposite views have been taken in this respect, the Preacher being 
said by some entirely to deny existence after death, and by others to teach the 
immortality of the soul and a future judgment. : , 

(6) It might seem most natural to think of a judgment following the abode in 
Sheol, where, according to ix, 5, there is no reward. But however the passage 
may be understood, positive testimony of the life eternal is not found in this 
book, Comp. alsomy Comment. Bibl. Theol, p. 83 sqq. 
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§ 250. 
Moral Teaching of the Book. Oonelusion. 


The moral teaching imparted in this book corresponds with the standpoint 
of resignation which it occupies. If an inexorable demand is made that man 
submit to the Divine will, and if at the same time the supreme aim of life 
according to that will, cannot be ascertained by him, while on the other hand, 
various aims are set before him, all of which he cannot but regard as in 
their measure lawful, his moral life must be spent in a constant balancing 
between different and conflicting claims. Hence prudence, moderation in all 
things, the pydév ayay, is the quality to be most urgently recommended. The 
pride which boasts of virtue is reproved, as well as the pride of knowledge. To 
this refers the injunction, vii. 16, ‘‘Be not righteous over-much, neither make 
thyself over-wise,’’ which is followed, ver. 17, by, ‘Be not over-much wicked, 
neither be thou foolish,” the meaning of which is: Do not think thou canst be 
free from sin (see ver. 20) ; but that thine inclination to sin may not get the better 
of thee, thou must moderate it. Ver. 18: ‘It is good that thou shouldest take 
hold of the one, and also not withdraw thy hand from the other; for he that 
feareth God shall come forth from them all.’? Thus the happy medium lies 
between a self-righteousness over-zealous for virtue and a sinful levity of life ; and 
this happy medium is inculcated by the fear of God, with which (comp. iii. 12 
sq.) is combined also a reasonable measure of the enjoyments of this life ; foritis 
said, iii. 13, ‘‘ That every man should eat and drink, and enjoy the good of all his 
labor, is the gift of God.’’ But the gladness which imparts vigor to the inner 
life is not found in the Preacher. Placed in the midst of vicissitudes ordained of 
God (ver. 1 sqq.), he takes patiently whatever comes as from Him, vii. 14: ‘‘In 
the day of prosperity be joyful, and in the day of adversity consider: God hath 
made the one as wellas the other, that man may find nothing after him,’’ 7.e. may 
not fathom what lies behind his present condition, In such patient composure 
the wise man does at all times just that which is seasonable, and commits the issue 
to God. Thus are to be explained the sayings, xi. 4sqq.: ‘‘ He that observeth the 
wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap ;”’ z.e., he for 
whom the weather is never fine enough, and who is therefore always waiting for 
better, generally misses the right time ; ver. 6; ‘‘In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, whether this or that, or whether both shall be alike good ;’’ é.¢., be always 
assiduous in thy calling : fulfil each hour that which is incumbent on thee, without 
care as to the result; for thou knowest not whether the labor of this or of that 
hour shall prosper. The frame of mind possessed by the wise man in the midst of 
all this composure is shown vii. 2-4: ‘‘Itis better to go to the house of mourning 
than to the house of feasting, for that (to be mourned) is the end of all men ; and 
let the living lay it to heart. Sorrow is better than laughter ; for by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better. The heart of the wise is in the house 
of mourning ; but the heart of fools is in the house of mirth.”’ Ecclesiastes may 
be called a book of worldly sadness,—not the sadness of one utterly sick of life, 
but of one who, though weary, does not suffer the stimulus of eternity to be plucked 
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out of his heart, and who has rescued his fear of God out of the ruins of his earthly 
hopes and schemes. Hence at its close, xi. 9 sqq., the Preacher exhorts the young 
man to enjoy the pleasures of youth, which vanishes like the dawn, because when 
old age with its infirmity sets in, no more pleasure can be attained in this life ; but 
while rejoicing in youth, to remember the Creator from whom all good things 
come, and never to surrender the certainty ‘‘that for all these things God will 
bring him into judgment.’? The dialectics of the Book of Ecclesiastes, with 
their mainly negative result, also form a transition from the Old to the New Test- 
ament. For from a persuasion of the vanity of all earthly good, arises the long- 
ing after the eternal and saving blessings of the New Testament, and the 
desire for the coming of that immutable kingdom of God announced by prophecy, 
in which the inquiries of Old Testament and all other wisdom have found their 
enduring object (1). 


(1) It lies beyond the limits of the task we have imposed upon ourselves (see 
§ 4) to show how Hebrew wisdom, after exhausting itself in the way hitherto 
described, sought to satisfy its struggles after knowledge by combining Hellenic 
with Oriental elements (comp. the article ‘‘ Padagogik des A. T.”’ in Schmid, v. 
p. 692 sqq., and ‘‘ Buch der Weisheit und judischer Hellenismus,’’ x. p. 298 sqq. 
For particulars respecting the view of the state after death in the Apocrypha, see 
the article ‘“‘ Unsterblichkeit Lehre des A. T.’’ in Herzog, xxi. p. 424 sqq., and 
comp. H. Schultz, Die Vorausseteungen der christl. Lehre von der Unsterblichkett, p. 
239 sqq.). [Delitzsch says, in the Introduction to his Commentary : ‘‘ The Book 
of Ecclesiastes is on the one hand an argument for the power of the religion of 
revelation, which has rooted faith in one God, the all-wise and righteous ruler of 
the world, so deeply and firmly in the religious consciousness, that the most dis- 
cordant and confusing impressions of the present world are/unable to shake it ; 
and on the other hand, an argument for the insufficiency of the religion of rev- 
elution in its Old Testament form, since the dissatisfaction and pain occasioned 
by the monotony, distraction, and misery of earth remained so long without any 
counterbalancing good until heaven above the earth was disclosed and unveiled 
in the historical facts of redemption. In no Old Testament book does the old 
Covenant appear, as in the Book of Ecclesiastes, as a manarobevov Kal ynpdokov éyyd¢ 
agavioyov (Heb, viii. 18). If the darkness 1s to be dissipated, a new Covenant 
must be established, by the entrance of celestial love, which is at the same time 
celestial wisdom, into the world, its victory over sin, death and hades, and the 
transfer of the centre of human existence to the life beyond the grave. To this 
new time the finger of prophecy points. And Ecclesiastes, upon its heap of 
rubbish, shows how needful it is that heaven should now open above the earth.’’} 
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A. 


Aaron, race of, 201, 209. 

Abel, 54. 

Abiathar, 375. 

Abijah, 403. 

Abimelech, 361. 

Abram, Abraham, 60-64, 165, 181, 229. 

Achan, 81, 82. 

Achelis, 109. 

Achor, Valley of, 82. 

Adhonai, 92. 

Adonis, 102. 

Adrammelech, 413. 

Adultery, 230 seq., 553. 

After-Passover, 325. 

Ages of the world, 118. 

Ahab, King, 390 seq. ; the false prophet, 
420. 

Ahasuerus, 427. 

Ahaz, 408 seq. 

Ahaziah, of Israel, 391 ; of Judah, 404. 

Ahijah, 384, 388. 

Alexandrian theology, 23. 

Almond blossoms, 257. 

Altar, 255. 

Amaziah, 405. 

Ammonites, 180, 516. 

Amon, 412. 

Amorites, 76. 

Amos, 388, 395 seq., 407, 464, 476, 502, 
526. 

Analogia fidei, 25. 

Angel of the Lord, 129, 131 seq. 

Angelology, Mosaic, 134 seq. ; prophetic, 
441, seq. 

Angels, names of, 446 seq. 

Anammelech, 413. 

Anointing of the high priest, 215; of 
kings, 368 ; of prophets, 392. 

Anthropology of Mosaism, 145. 

Anthropomorphisms, 99, 111. 

Anthropopathies, 115. 

Apis worship, 68. 

Apocalypse, Jewish, 434. 

Apocrypha, 10, 13. 

Archaeology, biblical, 7 seq. 


Ark of the Covenant (see Covenant), 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, 428. 

Asa, 403. 

Asarhaddon, 400. 

Ashera, worship of, 390. 

Assyria, 396 seq., 408 seq., 412, 520. 

Athaliah, 404. 

Athenagoras, 469. 

Atonement, the day and designation of, 
309 ; date of, 309 ; rites of, 311; signi- 
fication of, 315 ; antiquity of, 315 

Atoning sacrifice, 264, 300 seq. 

Atwater, E. E., 254. 

Auberlen, 39, 73, 151. 

Augustine, 22, 185, 229, 707. 

Authorities, theocratic: legislative, 217; 
judicial, 219 ; executive, 223. 

Authorship, prophetic, 406. 

Azariah, the prophet, 403 ; the king, 405. 

Azazel, 159, 450. 


B. 


Baal, worship of, 390. 

Baal-Berith, 359. 

Baasha, 388. 

Babel, 56. 

Babylon, 499, 502. 

Bachmann, 347. 

Bahr, 75, 215, 218, 247, 254, 261, 271, 279, 
296, 361, 321, 322, 326, 330, 347, 349, 
380, 

Baier, 30. 

Balaam, 76, 479, 522. 

Ban, 81, 293. 

Baudissin, 40, 53, 63, 78, 89, 94, 96, 97, 
105, 108, 251, 314, 389, 438. 

Baruch, 402. 

Bauer, Bruno, 36, 192, 194, 465, 475. 

Bauer, Lor., 33, 34. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, 33. 

Baur, F. C., 33, 35, 192, 194, 329, 347. 

Baur, G., 59, 157, 166. 

Beck, J. T., 145, 483. 

Bellarmine, 27. 

Bengel, J. A., 30, 31, 108, 110, 490, 527. 

Benjamin, tribe of, 385. 

Berosus, 418. 
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Bertheau, 187, 360, 419, 427, 430, 494. 

Bestmann, 194, 270, 558. 

Bethel, 387, 392. 

Bleek, 310. 

Blessing, in Abraham’s seed, 62; parent- 
al, 66, 67; divine, 195. 

Blood, avenging of, 236 seq. 

Blood, 152, 263, 276 seq., 306, 312. 

Body, 149. 

Bohl, 486, 512, 529, 533, 535. 

Battcher, 151, 172, 51 5. 

Bredenkamp, "40, 47, 67, 75, 191, 202, 213, 
251, 300, 303, 454, 455, 

Briggs, C, oe 41, 

Brotherhood, 56, 148. 

Brown, F., 261. 

Bruch, 383, 538, 

Buddensieg, 50, 53, 411. 

Buddeus, 30. 

Burk, 30, 540. 

Burnt-offering, 211, 263, 284. 

Burnt-offering, altar of, 253, 255, 

Buttmann, 33 

Buxtorf, 439. 


C. 


Caiaphas, 466, 479, 

Calixtus, 28. 

Calf worship, 388, 389. 

Calvin, 25, 27, 165, 189, 526. 

Canaanites, hardening of, 123,165; ex- 
termination of, 81; incomplete, 84 ; 
selfdom of, 244. 

Candlestick in the sanctuary, 256. 

Canon, 10. 

Capital punishment, 222. 

Captivity, Assyrian, 398; Babylonian, 
420, 422. 

Carchemish, 417. 

Caspari, 410, 446, 457, 494, 529. 

Cassel, 65. 

Census, 77, 371. 

Ceremonial law, 182, 451. 

Chaldeans, 417. 

Cherubim, 257, 379 seq. 

Children, the blessing of, 148, 196, 553. 

Chronicles, 367. 

Circumcision, historical origin of, 191 ; 
religious import of, 193. 

Civil institutions, 553. 

Clement of Alexandria, 93, 187. 

Clericus, 31, 247. 

Cocéeius, 29, 461. 

Collegia biblica, 30. 

Célln, 33, 489. 

Coming of the Lord, 521. 

Condition, physical, of the organs of 
revelation, 142, 474, 

aay geer 153, 158, 183 ; predictions of, 


Countenance, the Divine, 127. 
Court of the Tabernacle, 254. 
Courts of the Temple, 379. 


Covenant, first breach of, 74 ; book of the, 
46, 79, 184; ark of the, 257, 356, 361, 
372, 381, 521 ; sacrifices of, 263. 

Covenant of God with Israel, 175; new, 
19, 457, 507. 

Covenants of promise, 56, 60, 175. 

Covering, in atonement, 277. 

Creation, account of the, 50 ; doctrine of, 
116 ; Babylonian tradition of, 50. 

Cremer, 151. 

Creuzer, 33. 

Criticism, 8. 

Crusius, 30, 471. 

Cultus. See Worship. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 50, 53, 398, 399, 
411, 413, 422. 

Cup of Trembling, 449. 

Curse, the Divine, 195. 

Cursing, water of, 230, 321. 

Curtiss, 12, 205. 

Cuthah, 399. 

Cuthites, 399. 

Cuvier, 51. 

Cyprian, 133. 

Cyrus, 424. 


Dan, 385. 

Daniel, 424, 453, 474, 476, 478. 

Daniel, Book of, 434, 496, 503, 528. 

Darius Hystaspis, 427. 

Dates, prophetic, 488. 

David, anointing of, 369; reign of, 371; 
theocratic position of, 372 seq. ; relig- 
ious character of, 373; zeal for Divine 
worship, 375 ; promise to, 372, 523. 

Day of mourning, 423. 

Day of the Lord, 409. 

Dead, region of the, 170 seq., 551, 557 

Death, fear of, 557. 

Death, the consequence of sin, 166, 

Deborah, 354, 355, 364. 

Decalogue, its division, 184 ; its system, 
188. 

Deism, Deists, 30, 198, 266. 

Delitzsch, Franz, 12, 39, 40, 94,97, 102, 
Ay, 131, 134 seq., 189, 145, "151, 155 
seq., 169, 205, 251, 262, 266, 308, 347, 
383, 386, 400, 440, 479, 503, 519, 522, 
538, 540, 542, 560. 

Delitzsch, Friedrich, 329. 

Deliverance from Egypt, 70. 

Deluge, traditions of the, 54. 

Demosthenes, 20. 

Dettinger, 111, 135. 

Deutero-Isaiah, 424, 453, 456, 460, 489, 
517, 532. 

Deuteronomy, 46, 78, 130, 177, 184 seq., 
204, 207, 219 seq., 224, 240 seq., 324, 
349, 352, 486. 

Devotion, vow of, 292. 

De Wette, 33, 35 seq., 42, 198, 358, 472. 

Deyling, 265. 

Diestel, 32, 59 seq., 108 seq., 173, 316. 
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Dilation, law of, 490. 

Dillmann, 12, 40,191, 202, 205, 213, 243, 
251 seq., 273, 289, 300, °301, 303 seq., 
307, 309, 314, 334 seq., 345, 351, 543, 
544, 550, 563, 565. 

Discipline, 545, 554, 561. 

Dispensation, a new, necessary, 455. 

Divination, natural, 481. 

Divorce, 231. 

Dog, price of a, 294. 

Dominion, extent of, Israelite, 77. 

Dorner, 14. 

Doves or pigeons, offering of, 269. 

Drechsler, 96. 

Dreams, 142 seq., 478. 

Drink-offering, 273. 

Diisterdieck, 481. 

Duhm, 40, 389, 455, 474, 534. 


E. 


Ebers, 66. 

Ebrard, 490. 

Ecclesiastes, its composition, 429, 565 ; 
canonicity, 430 ; standpoint, 565 ; doc- 
trine of retribution, 566 ; doctrine of 
immortality, 567; ethics, 568; transi- 
tion to the New Testament, 569. 

Eestasy of the prophets, 469. 

Eden, 137. 

Edomites, 59, 76, 192, 422, 501, 518. 

Education of children, 233, 553, 554. 

Egypt, as confirming the Bible, 66, 68, 70, 
81, 84, 192. 

Eichhorn, 390. 

Elah, 388. 

Elders, 220. 

Election of Israel, 176 seq., 197 seq. 

Eli, 357, 361. 

Eliezer, the prophet, 403. 

Elihu, 562. 

Elijah, 173. 

Elisha, 391, 395. 

Elkanah, 363. 

Elohim, 57, 61, 87, 98 seq., 146, 219. 

Elohistic narrative in Genesis I., 51. 

Encampment, 74. 

Enemies, love of, 549. 

Enigmas of human life, 556 ; struggle for 
their solution in the Psalms, 557 ; in 
Job, 561 ; renunciation of their solution 
in Ecclesiastes, 565. 

Enoch, 54, 165, 173. 

Ephod, 215, 359. 

Esarhaddon, 399. 

Esther, 428, 430. 

Eternity of God, 100. : 

Eudemonism, apparent, of the Old Tes- 
tament, 196, 552. 

Eusebius, 133. 

Evil, 52, 122, 554. 

Ewald, 11, 13, 33, 39, 49, 71 seq., 97, 118, 
166, 276, 286, 189, 295, 303, 317, 325, 
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342, 344, 384, 398, 407, 416, 428, 459, 
502, 529, 534, 543, 545, 551. 
Exegesis, 36 seq. 
ee Assyrian, 398; Babylonian, 419, 
3 


Existence of God, 16, 540. 

Ezekiel, 418, 419 seq., 423, 439, 445, 453, 
455, 458, 473, 476 seq., 502. 

Ezra 429, 431 seq. 434 seq, 


F, 


Faith, 154, 459, 567. 

Faithfulness of God, 95, 112 seq., 505. 

Families, laws concerning, 234. 

Fasting, 293, 309, 423. 

Fatherhood of God, 178, 456. 

Fat, offering of to God, 290 seq. 

Fear of the Lord, 546. 

Festivals, Mosaic, 323. 

Figurative prophecy, 524. 

Filling the hand, 211, 213. 

Fire, sacred, the 282. 

First-born, both kinds of, 203 ;redemption 
of, 232, 298 ; rights of, 234 ; of cattle, 298. 

First-fruits, 298. 

Fisher, G. P., 83. 

Flood, traditions of, 54 seq. 

Flour, offering of, 306. 

Food-offering, 474, 478, 

Four, the number, 260. 

Fowls, 269. 

Free cities, 208, 237. 

Fundamental articles of Judaism, 7. 


G. 

Gabler, 33. 

Gabriel, 446. 

Gad, 371, 374. 

Gedaliah, 421. 

Geffcken, 187. 

Genius, religious, of Israel, 14. 

Genesis I, and II., connection between, 
51 seq. 

George, 325. 

Gerhard, 27, 29. 

Ghillany, 267. 

Gibeonites, 376. 

Gideon, 354, 359, 368. 

Gilgal, 385, 

Girls, names of, 194; education of, 554. 

Glory of God, 110, 128. ‘ 

Gnostics, 23. 

God, existence of, 15; name cf, 437; its 
change, 61, 63. 

God, the, of heaven, 444, 

God, the idea of, in Mosaism, 86; in 
prophetism, 437. 

God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 60, 126, 

Godet, 111. 

Gog, 502, 503. 

Good, moral, realization of, in individual 
life, 551 ; in social circles, 555. 
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Graf, C. H., 12, 40, 358, 452. 
Graf, E., 481. 

Gramberg, 33, 414. 

Grau, 59, 161. 

Green, W. H., 12, 41, 205. 
Gregory the Great, 24, 470. 
Guilt, inherited, 94. 
Giirtler, N., 28. 
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Habakkuk, Book of, 465. 

Haggai, 427, 502. “ 

Hahn, H. A., 151, 525, 

Hallel, 347. 

Ham, Hamites, 56. 

Hamann, 481. 

Hanani, 403. 

Hananiah, 420. 

Hand, filling the, 211, 213. 

Hand, laying of the, upon the sacrifice, 
274, 305, 307. 

Hand, the, of God, 466. 

Hasse, 37. 

Hiivernick, 37, 163, 260, 439, 529. 

Hazael, 391, 395. 

Heart, 153. 

Heathen nations, relation of to Israel, 180, 
495 ; judgment of, 501 ; admission of 
into the kingdom of God, 516. 

Heave-offering, 290. 

Heavenly bodies, the, 412. 

Hegel, 10, 34, 35, 140, 149, 546. 

Heiresses, 235. 

Hengstenberg, 37, 38, 60, 62, 64, 78, 89 
seq., 131 seq.,135, 170,218, 348, 257 seq., 
261 seq., 262, 288, 314, 316, 334, 335, 
347 seq., 358, 860, 390, 399 seq., 430, 
446, 459, 472, 477, 480, 486 seq., 491, 
493 seq., 501, 503, 508, 510, 522, 524, 
528, 532, 536, 560. 

Herder, 35, 439. 

Herzfeld, 377, 429. 

Hesiod, 49. 

Hess, 37. 

Hezekiah, 400, 409. 

Hhokhma (see Wisdom). 

Hieronymus (see Jerome). 

High-Priesthood, 201, 215; history of, 357, 
374 seq., 582; of the Messiah, 543, 

Hiller, 30. 

Hinnom, 413, 415. 

Historical Composition, Old Testament, 
366 seq. 

Historical and philosophical treatment of 
religion, 33 seq., 36 seq. 

History, Israelitish, 7, 9. 

Hitzig, 348, 162, 452, 515, 516, 526, 538, 
556. 

Hofmann, 2, 37, 350, 447, 528, 543. 

Hoélemann, 52, 92. 

Holiness of God, 73, 87, 106, 159, 505 ; of 
Israel, 108 seq ; of places, 108 ; of sacri- 
fices, 284 ; of seasons, 108. 
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Holy of Holies, 258, 378, 380. 
Holy Things, 254 seq. 
Hommel, 60. 
Honey, 270. 
Hophra, 419. 
Horns of the altar of burnt offering, 253, 
255. 
Hosea, the prophet, 395, 407, 526. 
Hoshea, 397. 
Host of heaven, 439 seq. 
Houses or families, 235. 
Huldah, 414. 
Human sacrifices, 64, 265, 360, 413. 
Hupfeld, 39, 337, 340 seq., 347, 559. 
Hyksos, 71. 
i 
Idolatry, 388, 395. 
Image of God, 143. 
Immanuel, 527. 
Immortality, 169, 174, 198, 551, 559, 567. 
Imprecations in the Psalms, 558. 
Incense, meaning of, 273, 
Inheritance, law of, 234, 
Intercession of the Servant of the Lord, 
532. 
Introduction, O. T., 7. 
Ireneeus, 133, 145. 
Isaac, 64. 
Tsaiah, 398, 401, 406, 408, 473, 526 
Ishmael, 61. 
Islam, 17, 546. 
Israel, 64. 
Israel, tribes of, 66 seq., 200 seq., 382, 425. 


J. 


Jacob, 64, 122, 148, 234. 

Japhet, Japhetites, 56. 

Jahaziel, 403. 

Jealousy of God, 114. 

Jealousy offering, 232, 320. 

Jehoahaz, of Israel, 395, 404; of Judah, 417. 

Jehoiachin, 418. 

Jehoiakim, 417 seq. 

Jehonadab, 393, 394. 

Jehoram of Israel, 393 ; of Judah, 404 seq. 

Jehoshaphat, 403 ; valley of, 501, 

Jehovah, the name, 126; pronunciation 
and grammatical explanation of, 92 seq. ; 
import of, 95; age and origin of, 96; com- 
parison of with Elohim and El, 98. 

Jehovah Sabaoth, 437 seq. 

Jehu, the prophet, 388, 394, 403; the king, 
3938, 395. 

Jephthah, 360. 

Jeremiah, 402, 407, 415, 417, 452, 456, 
466, 473, 478, 502, 562. 

Jeroboam, 188, 384, 388. 

Jeroboam IT., 395. 

Jerome, 470, 493. 

Jerubbaal, 360. 

Jerusalem, 63, 372, 374, 509. 

Jews, 385 seq. 
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Jezebel, 390. 

Joash of Israel, 395 ; of Judah, 404. 

Job, Book of, 450, 556, 561. 

Jochebed, 97. 

Joel, 402, 404, 406, 490. 

Jonah, 395 ; Book of, 492, 498. 

Joseph, 66, "122 seq. 

Joshua, 75, 81, 365 ; the high priest, 425 ; 
Book of, 84, 327, 355. 

Josiah, 402, 414, 513, 535. 

Jotham, 405 seq. 

Jubilee, year of, law of, 337; import of, 
342 ; practicability of the ordinance, 
343. 

Judah, tribe of, 66 seq.; kingdom of, 385, 
400 seq. 

Judges, Book of, 353 seq., 355 seq. 

Judges, times of the, 353 seq. 

Judgment, prediction of, upon Israel, 196, 
500 ; upon the heathen nations, 501. 

Jus talionis, 195. 

Justice, administration of, 219, 403. 

Justin Martyr, 23, 469. 


K. 


Kadesh-Barnea, 74, 76. 

Kahnis, 131. 

Kaiser, G., Ph. Ch., 33. 

Kant, 33, 34. 

Kapporeth, 253, 257, 317. 

Kautzsch, 113 seq., 400, 504, 

Kayser, 40, 416. 

Kebla, 137, 

Keil, 102, 104, 1385 seq., 167, 179, 255, 
259 seq., 280, 301, 304 seq., 309 seq., 
313, 323, 334, 342, 344, 430, 477, 511, 
516, 520. 

King, law of the, 224 ; consecration of, 369. 

Kings, Book of, 368. 

Kingship, 368 ; in Judah, 400, 402 ; 
Divine, 199 ; the Messianic, 521, 8 

Kittel, R., 40, "959, 303. . 

Kleinert, 119, 427, 430, 520, 526. 

Kliefoth, 262, 493, B15. 

Knobel, 193, 283, 291 seq., 309 

Kohler, 18, 187, "194, 203, 273, O75, 280, 
322, 358, 374, 517, 529. 

Konig, 364, 367, 394, 465, 467, 477, 480, 
483, 539. 

Korah, 207. 

Koran, 138. 

Kranichfeld, 367. 

Kurtz, 39, 64, 131, 185, 187, 262, 272, 282, 
301, 308, 350. 

Kabel, 440, 

Kuenen, 10, 40, 365, 465. 

Kiiper, 465. 

L. 


Land, Holy, its boundaries, 77 ; conquest, 
81 ; division, 83 ; character, 83 ; promises 
concerning, ’60, 62, 509. 

Lardner, 31. 
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Lasaulx, 21, 481. 

Laver in the court, 256. 

Law, the, 182 ; relation between the mora! 
and ceremonial, 183, 451 ; covenant of, 
72 ; delight in, 456. 

Leaven, 345, 349. 

Lechler, K., 76, 188. 

Lemme, 187, 190, 335. 

Leprosy, its defilement, 319 ; purification 
from, 302 seq., 319. 

Leprosy i x houses, 319. 

Lessing, 3 

Levi, 66, 7, 163, ea 

Levirate marriage, 2 

Levites, cities of a 507, 208, 357, 433. 

Levites, the, representation of Israel by, 
208 ; official functions of, 206 seq.; so- 
cial position of, 207; position of in 
the times of the Judges, 357 seq.; or- 
ganization of under David, 376 ; their 
gee history, 388, 425, 426, 429, 
430, 483. 

Lydecker, 28. 

Liebetrut, 330. 

Life, 196, 550 ; eternal, see Immortality. 

Light, 110, 256. 

Living God, 100. 

Logos, the, 133, 543. 

Long-suffering of God, 74, 123. 

Lord, the, 97 seq. 

Lot, the, 122, 218. 

Love of God, 177; to God, 184, 549; to 
our neighbor, 549, 

Luther, 16, 25 seq., 96, 112, 190, 360, 430, 


558, 
Lutz, 39, 147. 


M. 
Maimonides, 24, 295, 470. 
Majus, 29. 
Malachi, 432, 434, 453. 
Man, 256. 


Man, idea of, 145 ; elements of his nature, 
149. 

Manasseh, the king, 412 ; the priest, 432. 

Manicheans, 23, 

Manticism, 20, 140, 143, 485. 

Mantle of the prophets, 392. 

Marcion, 22. 

Marriage, its idea, 147, 553 ; a symbol of 
the fellowship of God with Israel, 456 ; 
law of, 226; conclusion of, 226 ; hin- 
drances to, 228; dissolution of, 230; 
Roman law of, 230. 

Mead, C. M., 152. 

Meat- offering, 474, 478. 

Mediatorship of the priesthood, 209. 

Megiddo, 416. 

Meier, E., 289. 

Melanchthon, 25s 

Melchizedek, 59, 61, 63, 201, 525. 

Menahem, 396. 

Menken, 36 seq., 108 
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Mercy of God, 87, 115. 

Mercy-seat. See Kapporeth. 

Merx, 406 

Merz, 380. 

Messianic hope, the, discrepant features of, 
490, 521; its roots found in the Pen- 
tateuch, 522; its foundation in a nar- 
rower sense, 523; in the Psalms, 523 ; 
in the earlier prophets, 526 ; prophetic 
doctrine of the nature of the Messiah, 
526 ; His office and work, 530 ; His suf- 
ferings, 531. 

Metatron, 134. 

Micha, Ephraimite, 356 seq., 359; the 
older prophet, 391, 449 ; the younger, 
407, 410, 494, 526. 

Michael, 446. 

Michaelis, J. D., 31, 228, 248, 295, 342. 

Mietziner, 240. ; 

Milkom. See Moloch. 

Miracles, 17, 124, 138, 362, 391. 

Miriam, 364. 

Mnevis worship, 68. 

Moab, Moabites, 59, 180, 192, 516, 518. 

Moloch, 63, 68, 69, 268, 413. 

Momma, 28. 

Monogamy, 148. 

Monotheism, Semitic, 59; of Mosaism, 
102. 

Morgan, 32. 

Moses, calling of, 70; mediatorial posi- 

_ tion, 74, 75; sinning of, 76 seq., 164 
seq.; death, 78 seq. ; importance, 80; 4 
prophet, 363. 

Movers, 63,95, 368, 382, 410 seq. 

Munk, 94. 

Music, 366 seq., 375 seq. 


N. 
Naboth, 237. 
Nadab, 388. 
Nigelsbach, E., 39. 
Nahum, 398, 417. 
Name of God, 124, 127. 
Seritig significance of, 195 ; giving of, 194, 
19 


Nathan, 372, 375, 378. 

Nature, its relation to man, 156, 510 ; con- 
templation of, 121, 260, 543. 

Nazarites, 262, 294, 302, 304, 365. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 417, 479. 

Necho, 416. 

Nehemiah, 431. 

Nethinim, 376. 

Neumann, 262, 266, 289. 

Nee ae 336; ditto Sabbath, 336 seq., 

5. 

New-year, 336, 425. 

Niebuhr, 197. 

Nitzsch, K. I., 44, 230, 247, 543, 

Noachian commandments, 57. 

Noadiah, 432. 

Noah, 54, 165. 
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Noéldeke, 11, 252. 
Numbering of the people, 77, 371, 448. 


O. 


Oath, the, a means of proof, 230 ; an act 
of worship, 250. 

Oath of God, 176. 

Obadiah, 406, 421, 504. 

Obduracy, 123, 163. 

Ode, 151. 

Oded, 398. 

Ocetinger, 3, 30, 98, 110, 540, 545, 555. 

Oil, at the offering, 273. 

Omnipotence of God, 88, 91, 126. 

Omnipresence of God, 111. 

Omri, 390. 

Orelli, 147, 192, 202, 374, 455, 477, 488, 
504, 511, 515, 520, 523, 533, 536, 56. 

Origen, 23, 93, 185, 469. 

Oschwald, 331. 

Otto, 125, 185. 

Outram, 262, 276. 


P. 

Palms, 381. 

Pan-offerings, 277. 

Parents, authority and rights of, 232, 555. 

Particularism, 180 ; overcome, 399. 

Passover, enactments concerning, 345 
seq.; significance of, 348 seq. ; histo 
of, 81, 399, 410, 415. ; 

Patriarchs, 60, 65, 364. 

Peace-offerings, their name and idea, 287 ; 
division, 288 ; material of, 289 ; ritual 
of, 289 ; existence of, in the times of the 
judges, 356. 

Pekah, 397. 

Pekahiah, 397. 

Penalties of the Mosaiclaw, 222. 

Pentateuch, criticism of, 9, 12, 75, 102, 
120, 135, 141, 171, 175, 207, 243. 

Periods, system of, 28. 

Petermann, 434. 

Perjury, 249. 

Pharaoh, 70, 164. 

Philo, 61, 80, 92, 185 seq., 254, 256, 469. 

Pilgrimage festivals, 345. 

Plagues of Egypt, 70 seq. 

Pledges, laws concerning, 241. 

Plural, quantitive and of majesty, 87 seq. 

Plutarch, 20, 103. 

Poona vicaria, 275, 278, 308, 316, 322. 

Polygamy, 148. 

Polytheism, in the Old Testament, 88, 
103 seq., 185 seq. 

Preeteritum propheticum, 488. 

Pragmatism theocratic, 367. 

Prayer, 256, 479. 

Pre-existence of the soul, 151. 

Presence of God, 124, 127, 130. 

Preservation of the world, 119. 

Priests, Priesthood, pre-Mosaic, 201 seq. ; 
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position and calling, 209 ; history, 357, 
374, 375, 388, 402, 404, 413, 425, 431, 
435 seq.; priesthood of Israel, 179 ; 
priestly consecration, 210 seq.; cities 
of, 207, 208, 212. 

Primitive state, 153, 156 seq., 158 seq., 
172, 182. 

Prophecy, general office, 484 ; predictions 
of individual occurrences, 486; its 
peculiarities, 488 ; its relation to fulfil- 
ment, 487. 

Prophecy of word and deed, 401 ; medium 
of revelation, 465 ; its history, 362, 370, 
384, 386, 391, 392, 394, 402, 403, 432, 
492. 

Prophetic Books, connection between the, 
407, 

Prophetic consciousness, 464 seq. ; its 
earlier definition, 468 seq. ; definition 
in Protestant theology, 471. 

Prophets, false, 391, 394, 419, 420, 434, 
464, 478. 

Prophets, sons of the, 392 ; schools of the, 
365, 392. 

Prophetship, its place in the theocracy, 
nature and import, 219, 362. 

Proselytes, 426. 

Protevangelium, 53, 522. 

Proudhon, 236, 334. 

Proverbs, Book of, 550 seq. 

Providence, 121, 562. 

Psalms, 373, 375, 531, 547, 551, 557, 558 ; 
Elohistic, 88, 92, $9; Messianic, 524 ; 
imprecatory, 558. 

Psychology of nations, 59. 

Purifications, Levitical, 319; from sus- 
picion of guilt, 320 seq. 

Purim, feast of, 428. 

Purpose of the Creation, 121. 


Q. 
Queen-Mother, 402. 


R. 


Ranke, J. H., 203, 207. 

Ranke, L., 374, 411. 

Raphael, 447. 

Rationalism, 33. 

Rawlinson, 412. 

Rechabites, 393 seq. 

Redemption, the future, 505. 
Redemption of family possessions, 235 


seq. 

Red Sea, 70. 

Reformation in Judah, 402, 404, 414. 

Rehoboam, 385, 400. 

Reichel, 503. 

Remnant of Israel, 507 ; of the heathen, 
516. 

Renan, 59. 

Repentance of God, 492 seq. 


yas 


Resurrection, 513 seq., 560 seq. 

Rest from labor at festivals, 326 seq. 

Retribution, Mosaic doctrine of, 195 seq. ; 
its relation to Divine election, 197 seq.; 
attacks upon, 198 ; the Hhokhma upon, 
248, 561, 556. 

Return of the Jews, 424 seq. 

Reuben, 66. 

Reuchlin, 24 seq. 

Reuss, 40, 191, 251, 358, 374 seq., 376, 
433, 543. 

Revelation, 11 seq. ; general, 14 ; special, 
15 ; forms of, 128 seq. 

Revelation side of the Divine Being, 124. 

Rezin, 408. 

Riehm, 203, 208 seq., 224 seq., 238 seq., 
259, 276, 280, 299, 301, 304 seq., 309, 
318, 334, 340, 358, 447, 481, 485, 496, 
524, 530, 534. 

Riggenbach, 254, 255. 

Righteousness of God, 112, 497 ; of man, 
165, 181, 183, 459, 507, 557. 

Ritschl, 20, 114 seq., 280 seq. 

Ritter, 84 

Ritual. See ceremonial law. 

Rod, Aaron’s, 209. 

Roos, 30, 31, 145. 

Rougemont, 462. 

Rosenkranz, 6, 183. 

Rothe, 8 seq., 21, 481. 

Rupprecht, 108, 110. 

Rust, 34. 

Ruth, 370 ; Book of, 235. 


8. 


Saalschiitz, 110, 221. 

Sabacth. See Jehovah. 

Sabbath, creation, 50; weekly, antiquity 
and origin of, 326 seq.; idea of, 332 ; 
observance of, 334. 

Sabbatical year, law of the, 337 ; import 
of, 342 ; practicability of keeping, 343. 

Sack, K. H., 43. 

Sacrifice, idea of, 261; pre-Mosaic, 54 
seq., 56, 263, 265 ; origin of, 265 ; ma- 
terial of, 266 seq. ; principle on which 
the material is fixed, 272; ritual of, 
274; kinds of, 287. 

Sacrificial doctrine of the Hhokhma, 547 


seq. 

Sacrificial flesh, consumption of, by the 
priests, 307. 

Sacrificial repasts, 292. 

Salem, 63. 

Salt, 270 seq. 

Salvation, experience of, 19, 461. 

Samaria, 390, 396. 

Samaritans, 399, 426, 432, 434. 

Samson, 296 seq. 

Samuel, 294, 359, 361, 362, 365, 368, 370. 

Sanballat, 432. 


_Sanchoniathon, 93. 


. 
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Sanctuary, Mosaic, arrangement of, 252 
seq. ; signification of its parts, 254 ; and 
vessels, 255 ; tribute for, 299. 

Sargon, 398, 411. 

Satan, 159, 314, 448 seq. 

Saturn, worship of, 69, 192, 331. 

Saubert, 262. 

Saul, 144, 370, 448. 

Schelling, 34, 63, 320. 

Schleiermacher, 2, 21, 487. 

Schmid, Ch. F., 6, 12. 

Schmid, S., 30. 

Schmieder, 108, 452, 529. 

Schnell, 221, 344. 

Scholasticism, 24. 

Schrader, 96, 98, 185, 330, 398, 411, 439. 

Schultz, 6, 11, 16, 39, 44 seq,, 60, 62, 67, 
75, 89 seq., 96, 98, 105, 131, 134, 136, 137, 
147, 168, 191, 194, 251 seq., 260, 273, 
280, 281, 389, 439, 486, 525, 533, 535, 
564. 

Scorners, 384. 

Scribes, 434. 

Scythians, 416. 

Seasons, sacred, review of, 323 ; designa- 
tions of, 324; times of, 324 ; celebration 
of, 326. 

Seed of Abraham, 522. 

Seer, 364, 475, 477. 

Semler, 31. 

Sennacherib, 409, 411. 

Seraphim, 444 seq. 

Serpent, brazen, 76 seq. 

Servant, the, of the Lord, 181, 517, 532. 

Servile classes, 239 ; Israelite, 240 ; non- 
Israelite, 244. 

Seven, the number, 256, 324, 328, 331, 333, 
445. 

Sexual relation of man and woman, 147. 

Shalamim. See Peace-offerings, 

Shallum, 396. 

Shalmanezer, 398. 

Shamgar, 354. 

Shekhina, 112, 187, 254, 255, 431. 

Shemaiah, the prophet, 385; the false 
prophet, 420. 

Shem, Semites, 56, 58. 

Sheol, 170, 512, 551, 557, 567. 

Shew-bread, 253, 256. 

Shiloh, 88, 522. 

Shishak, 403. 

Shopheten. See Judges. 

Shuckford, 31. 

Simeon, 77, 79, 385. 

Sin, origin of, 52, 158; a disturbance 
of the aim of the world, 121 ; its rela- 
tion to divine causality, 122 ; Old Testa- 
ment names of, 158; an inclination, 
161 ; hereditary, 162; resistible, 164 ; 
degrees of, 164 seq. ; increasingly pro- 
found perception of in the prophets, 
455 ; forgiveness of, 461, 507. 

Sin-offering, definition of, 301, 303 ; rit- 
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ual of, 305 ; import of, 307; not men- 
tioned in the Book of Judges, 356 ; lack- 
ing in the days of redemption, 453. 

Sirach, 12, 549. 

Slaughter of the victim, 275. 

Slaves, Slavery, 239 seq., 244 ; female, 245. 

Sleep, prophetic, 478. 

Smend, 516. 

Smith, G., 328; W. B., 11, 12, 205, 365 , 
R. P., 365. 

So, 398. 

Socinianism, 27, 29, 146, 185. 

Solomon, reign of, 378 seq.; founder of 
the Hhokhma, 383 ; Song of, 553. 

Song, sacred, 233, 366, 372, 373, 375. 

Sonship, Divine, 460 ; of the people, 178, 
456 ; of the king, 374 ; of the Messiah, 
524. 

Sopherism, 434. 

Soul, 149. 

Spencer, 31, 32, 265. 

Spener, 30. 

Spirit of God, 112; in creation, 118; in 
preservation, 119 ; the vehicle of revela- 
tion, 124, 133, 362, 465 ; the principle 
of regeneration, 463, 507. 

Spirit, the, of man, 149. 

Spirituality of God, 112. 

Stade, 467. 

Stihelin, 208. 

Stars, worship of, 413. 

Steudel, 6, 21, 36, 38, 131. 

Stickel, 563. 

Stier, 12. 

Stuhr, 36. 

Substitution, 262, 532. 

Suffering, import of, 531, 554, 561 seq. 

Sulpicius Severus, 22, 23. 

i ageaeaencs: earlier, 17 seq., 36 seq., 

73. 

Susannah, Book of, 423. 

Sykes, 262. 

Symbol in worship, 246. 

Symbolism, prophetic, 476. 

Synagogue, 403, 423; the great, 435. 

Syncretism, 68, 359 seq. 


i 


Tabernacle, 75, 84, 251, 356, 361, 372, 376, 
381. 

Tabernacles, feast of, 352, 388. 

Table of nations, 57. 

Talmud, 163, 538. 

Temple of Solomon, preparation for, 
375 ; building of, 378 ; description of, 
379; vessels of, 379; significance of, 
380 seq.; dedication, 381 ; in the latter 
days, 519. 

Ten, the number, 184, 188. 

Ten tribes, kingdom of, 387. 

Teraphim, 58, 60. 

Tertullian, 23, 469, 514. 

Testament, Old, practical import of, 1 
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seq.; Old and New, their mutual rela- 
tion, 2 seq., 18 seq., 36, 559, 569 ; their 
relation to heathenism, 18. 

Thank-offering, 286. 

Thenius, 367, 415. 

Theocracy, 199, 223. 

Theodidasklia of the new covenant, 363, 
508. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 428. 

Theodoret, 429. 

Theology, biblical, the name, 32 ; method 
of, 41 ; Old Testament definition of, 4; 
importance to divinity, 2; relation to 
other Old Testament subjects, 7; his- 
tory of, 22 ; divisions of, 43. 

Theophany, 99, 124. 

Therapeutz, 245. 

Thiersch, 229. 

Tholuck, 465, 469, 477, 494. 

Tibni, 389. 

Tiglath-Pileser, 397, 408. 

Tirzah, 390. 

Tithes, 298, 388. 

Topical lectures, 30. 

Tribes, heads of, 225. 

Tributes, the theocratic, 298. 

Trichotomy of man, 151. 

Trinity, the, 88, 133, 142. 

Trip, 131 

Trumpets, sounding of, 336. 

Tutelary spirits, national, 447. 

Twelve, the number, 381. 


U 


Umbreit, 33, 145, 147, 519, 524, 526, 
Unchangeableness of God, 95, 100. 
Unity of God, 102. 

Universality of the Divine kingdom, 496. 
Urijah the prophet, 417. 

Urim and Thummim, 215, 218, 435. 
Uzziah, 405, 406. 


Vi 
Vatke, 34, 36, 45, 358, 364, 382, 390, 413, 
440, 484. 
Vilmar, 297. 


Visions, 142 seq., 476. 
Vitringa, 29, 472. 
Voice, the Divine, 128. 
Vows, 292. 
W. 
Warburton, 31. 
Watchman, prophetic office of, 365, 369, 
476. ; 


Water of cursing, 320. 

Waving, 207, 211, 290. 

Weber, 115. 

Week, the cycle of, 328, 

Weeks, feast of, 150. 

Wellhausen, 12, 40, 75, 84, 191, 202, 205, 
208, 212, 213, 251, 299, 303, 318, 330, 
337, 340, 349, 358, 410, 433, 454. 

Winer, 125, 170, 303, 425, 480. 

Wisdom, Old Testament, 43, 382 seq.; 
the Books of, 537 ; relation to revelation 
and to worldly wisdom, 537 ; its princi- 
ple of knowledge, 540; form, 540 ; 
divine, 541; its personification, 548 ; 
its part in the universe, 541 seq.; its 
intervention in human affairs, 545; 
human wisdom, 546; practical, 547 ; 
Book of, 13, 152. 

Witsius, 29, 463, 472. 

Woman, position of, 226 ; heathen, 227, 
429, 

Word, the, its place in worship, 248. 

Word of God, 94, 116, 128, 542. 

World, the, ages of, 49; covenant of, 56. 

World, the, kingdoms of, 503. See also 
Gentiles. 

Worship, nature of, 246 ; state of in the 
times of the Judges, 355 seq.; under 
David, 375; after the captivity, 434 
seq.; prophetic view of, 452 ; place of, 
501 


Wrath of God, 115. 
Wurm, P., 90, 100. 


Xerxes, 428. 


Yacharix, 33, 34, 106. 

Zachariah, the king, 396; the prophet, 
405, 

Zadok, the high priest, 213, 375, 377 ; the 
scribe, 436. 

Zechariah, 427, 476, 534. 

Zedekiah, the king, 419 ; the false proph- 
et, 421. 

Zephaniah, 407, 415, 416. 

Zerah, 403. 

Zerubbabel, 425. 

Zezschwitz, 187. 

Zimri, 388. 

Zion, 372. 

Zodckler, 539, 545, 548, 551, 552. 

Zillig, 186. 
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